CONRAD  LEWIS  DIEHL 

Twenty-Second    President    of  the   American    Pharmaceutical 
*         Association.     For  thirty-eight  years  Reporter  on  the 
Progress  of  Pharmacy. 

Prof.  C.  Lewis  Diehl  served  his  nation  in  its  time  of  need  during  the 
Civil  War ;  his  faithful  service  since  to  his  fellows  in  the  pharmaceutical 
profession  have  been  characterized  by  a  devotion  which  calls  for  appreciation 
and  gratitude  not  only  from  every  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,   but  also  from   the  pharmacists  and  chemists  of  the  world, 

J.  P.  R. 


CASWELL  ARMSTRONG  MAYO,  Ph.  G. 

Sixty-Second  President,  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 

Caswell  Armstrong  Mayo,  sixty-second  President  of  the  American  Phar. 
maceutical  Association,  was  born  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  July  5,  1862.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  and  his  preliminary  training  in  pharmacy  in  his 
native  town.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  1887,  while  employed  in  the  pharmacy  of  the  William  Proctor,  Jr.,  Com- 
pany. He  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Druggists'  Circular  for  a  little  over  five 
years,  editor  of  the  Drug  Department  of  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  for 
about  a  year,  editor  of  Merck's  Market  Report  for  three  months,  in  1892,  and 
succeeded  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Castle  and  Dr.  Charles  Rice  as  editor  of  the 
American  Druggist,  with  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Record  was  consolidated 
on  the  death  of  its  editor,  Prof.  P.  W.  Bedford.  Mr.  Mayo  has  attended  every 
meeting  of  the  Association  since  1888,  with  two  exceptions,  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  its  affairs.  He  served  for  seventeen  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Transportation  and  on  numerous  other  committees,  and  has 
been  Historian,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy,  Secretary  of 
that  Section,  Member  of  the  Council,  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 
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American  pjjarmarwitral  Assnriatum 

Organized:     Philadelphia,  1852.  Incorporated:     Washington,  D.  C,  1888. 

OFFICIAL  ROSTER  FOR  1914-1915. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

President — CASWELL   A.    MAYO 1536   50th    St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Honorary   President— GEORGE   H.    SCHAFER .'...Fort    Madison,    la. 

First   Vice  President— L.    D.   HAVENHILL Lawrence,    Kans. 

Second  Vice  President — C.  H.  PACKARD 7  Central  Square,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President— CHARLES  GIETNER 2910  S.  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Secretary— WILLIAM  B.  DAY Michigan  Blvd.  and  12th  St.,   Chicago,  111. 

Treasurer— HENRY    -M.    WHELPLEY 2342    Albion    Place,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Reporter   on   the  Progress  of  Pharmacy — C.    LEWIS    DIEHL 

932   Cherokee  Road,   Louisville,  Ky. 

Editor   of  the  Journal— Y..   G.   EBERLE 63   Clinton   Bldg.,    Columbus,  Ohio 

Local  .Secretary— ALBERT   SCHNEIDER 723   Pacific   Bldg.,    San   Francisco,   Cal. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL   FOR   1914-1915. 

Chairman- — Eugene  G.  Eberle P.  O.  Box  1539,  Dallas,  Texas 

Vice  Chairman — John  G.  Godding 278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary — Joseph  W.  England 415  North  Thirty-third  St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   COUNCIL   FOR   1914-1915. 

(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

William    C.    Alpers,    Cleveland,    Ohio Term  expires  1915 

Fabius   C.    Godbold,    New   Orleans,   La Term  expires  1915 

Lucius   E.    Sayre,    Lawrence,    Kans '. Term  expires  1915 

Charles    E.    Caspari,    St.    Louis,    Mo Term  expires  1916 

Charles   Caspari,   Jr.,    Baltimore,    Md Term  expires  1916 

John    G.    Godding,   Boston,    Mass Term  expires  1916 

Otto   F.   Claus,   St.   Louis,    Mo Term  expires  1917 

M.   I.    Wilbert,   Washington,    D.    C Term  expires  1917 

George    M.    Beringer,    Camden,    N.    J Term  expires  1917 

(Elected  by  Local  Branches.) 

H.    P.    Hynson,    Baltimore    Branch,    Balti-  Lewis    C.    Hopp     Northern    Ohio    Branch, 

more,    Md.  Cleveland,    Ohio. 

C.  T.   P.   Fennel,   Cincinnati  Branch,   Cin-  F-     \r.   Bulling      Northwestern     Branch, 

cinnati,    Ohio.  ^       Minneapolis,    Minn     .,,...„ 

».„_„,.    tt     n             ^,.            t,         ,      r,.  .  Irancis  E.   Stewart,   Philadelphia  Branch, 

Albert    H     Clark,    Chicago    Branch,    Chi-  Philadelphia     Pa. 

cag0-    ln-  J.    A.    Koch,   Pittsburg   Branch,    Pittsburg, 

Georce    B.    Kauffman,    Columbus    Branch,  Pa. 

Columbus,    Ohio.  Albert  Schneider,  San  Francisco  Branch, 

Samuel  T.   Hensel,   Denver  Branch,   Den-  T       San   Francisco,   Cal. 

ver,    Col.  J-    A.    Wilkerson,    St.    Louis    Branch,    St. 

Wm  .5;  White,  Nashville  Branch,  Nash-  s  L.°  Hilton,'  Washington  City  Branch, 
ville,   Tenn.  Washington,    D.    C. 

E.  H.  LaPierre,  New  England  Branch,  L.  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit  Branch,  Detroit, 
Cambridge,    Mass.  Mich. 

Thomas  D.  McElhenie.  New  York  Charles  H.  Rogers,  West  Virginia 
Branch,    New    York,    N.    Y.  Branch,    Morgantown.    W.    Va. 

(Members  of  the  Council   Ex-Officio.) 
The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Reporter  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy,   Secretary  of  the   Council,   Local   Secretary,   Historian,  and  the   Chairmen  of 
the   Sections. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES  FOR  1914-1915. 

Chairman — W.   S.   Richardson 316  4Y2   St.,   S.   W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

First   Vice  Chairman — C.   B.    Tordan Lafavette,    Ind. 

Second   Vice  Chairman — H.    M.    Faser Oxford,    Miss. 

Secretary — Joseph   Weinstein 1771   Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 


(in) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS 

(Elected  by  the  Several  Sections.) 

SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Chairman — H.    Engelhardt 2910   Garrison   Ave.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

First   Vice   Chairman — W.   L.   Scoville 81   Melbourne  Ave.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Second  Vice  Chairman — L.  A.   Brown Lexington,   Ky. 

Secretary — William  Mansfield 115  W.   68th  St.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

SECTION   ON    EDUCATION   AND   LEGISLATION. 

Chairman — F.   H.   Freericks 1215  Mercantile  Library  Bldg.,   Cincinnati,   O. 

Secretary — B.  A.   Kuever Iowa   City,   la. 

fW.  S.  Richardson 316  4%  St.,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Associates!  Miss  Zada  Cooper Iowa   City,   Iowa 

I.G.   B.   Topping 61    Parsons   Ave.,    Columbus,    Ohio 

SECTION   ON    PRACTICAL   PHARMACY  AND   DISPENSING. 

Chairman — Cornelius    Osseward Seattle,    Wash. 

Secretary — I.  A.  Becker Care  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  111. 

Associate — D.    F.   Jones Watertown,    S.    D. 


— ut 
fW 

if: 


SECTION    ON    COMMERCIAL    INTERESTS. 

Chairman — E.   H.   Thiesing Gilbert   and   Lincoln   Ave.,   Cincinnati,   O. 

Secretary — David   Stolz 205  E.   Genesee   St.,   Syracuse,   N.   Y. 

fW.   A.   Hall 200   Griswold   St.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

E.  R.  Seltzer 1600  E.    117th   St.,   Cleveland,  O. 

B.  Thomas Baltimore  and  Light  Sts.,  Baltimore,   Md. 

SECTION   ON    HISTORICAL   INTERESTS. 

Chairman — Frederick  T.   Gordon 2115  Medary  Ave.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Secretary— A.    H.    Clark 74    E.    12th    St.,    Chicago,    111. 

Historian— ~E.    G.    Eberle P.    O.    Box    1539,    Dallas,    Texas 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE. 

J.   A.   Koch,   Chairman Pittsburgh,  Pa.        Otto   F.    Claus St.   Louis,   Mo. 

E.  H.   LaPierre Cambridge,   Mass. 

COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLICATION. 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman. Philadelphia,  Pa.        E.    Fullerton    Cook Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Geo.   M.   Beringer Camden,   N.  J.        E.    G.    Eberle Dallas,    Texas 

F.  J.    Wulling Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Ex-Officio  Members — The  Editor,  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  and  Treasurer. 

COMMITTEE  ON    INVESTED  AND  TRUST   FUNDS. 

Wm.   B.   Day,   Chairman Chicago,   111.        Charles   Holzhauer Newark,   N.   J. 

E.    G.    Eberle Dallas,    Texas        H.  M.  Whelpley,  ex-officio.  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

COMMITTEE   ON   CENTENNIAL   FUND. 

John   G.   Godding,   Chairman,   Boston,   Mass.      Wm.    B.    Day Chicago,    111. 

J.   A.    Koch Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Otto  F.  Claus,   Chairman ..  St.   Louis,  Mo.        F.    W.    Sultan St.   Louis,    Mo. 

F.  O.  Pauley St.   Louis,  Mo. 

COMMITTEE  ON   TRANSPORTATION. 

Thos  F.  Main,  Chairman  .New  York,  N.  Y.  Fred   I.    Lackenbach.  .San    Francisco,    Cal. 

W.    Bodemann Chicago,    111.  E.    Floyd   Allen Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Lewis    C.    Hopp Cleveland,    Ohio  F.   C.   Godbold New  Orleans,   La. 

H.   M.    Whelpley St.    Louis,    Mo.  W.    S.    Elkins,  Jr Atlanta,    Ga. 

Charles  G.   Merrell Cincinnati,   Ohio  C.  Herbert  Packard.  .  .East  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles   Caspari,   Jr Baltimore,    Md.  F.    W.    Nitardy Denver,    Colo. 

The   General   Secretary  and   Local   Secretary,   ex-officio. 
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committee  on  the  national  formulary. 

C  Lewis  Diehl,  Chairman  .  Louisville,  Ky.  H.   A.   B.   Dunning Baltimore,   Md. 

Clyde   M.    Snow Chicago,   111.  Samuel  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.   Stevens Ann  Arbor,   Mich.  Charles    H.    La  Wall.  ..  .Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Otto   Raubenheimer Brooklyn,   N.   Y.  Geo.   M.   Beringer Camden,   N.  J. 

Leonard  A.    Seltzer Detroit,   Mich.  M.    I.    Wilbert Washington,    D.    C. 

Harry  V.   Arny New   York,   N.   Y.  W.    L.    Scoville Detroit,  Mich. 

E.    Fullerton    Cook Philadelphia,    Pa.  William    A.    Hall Detroit,  Mich. 

Adam    Wirth New    Orleans,    La. 

COMMITTEE  ON    UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 

Elmer  E.  Wyckoff,  246  E.  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Term  expires  1915 

J.  A.  Koch,  Bluff  and  Pride  Sts.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa Term  expires  1915 

L.    D.    Havenhill,    Lawrence,    Kansas Term  expires  1915 

E.  L.   Newcomb,   527   5th  Avenue,   S.   E.,   Minneapolis,   Minn ."Term  expires  1915 

Henry   Kraemer.   424   South   44th   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa Term  expires  1916 

Eustace  H.   Gane,  91   Fulton   St.,   New  York Term  expires  1916 

B.  L.  Murray,  Care  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York Term  expires  1916 

W.   A.    Puckner.    535    Dearborn   Avenue,    Chicago Term  expires  1916 

John  G.  Roberts,  35  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1917 

Otto   Raubenheimer,   1341   Fulton   St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y Term  expires  1917 

George  D.  Rosengarten.  P.  O.  Box  1625,  Philadelphia,   Pa Term  expires  1917 

M.  I.  Wilbert,  1621  35th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1917 

George  M.   Beringer,   Chairman,   501   Federal   St.,   Camden,   N.   J Term  expires  1918 

H.  H.   Rusby,  776   DeGraw  Avenue,   Newark,   N.   J Term  expires  1918 

F.  R.   Eldred,   3325   Kenwood   Avenue,   Indianapolis Term   expires   1918 

John  M.   Francis,,  240  Seyburn  Avenue,   Detroit,   Mich Term   expires   1918 

COMMISSION   ON    PROPRIETARY   MEDICINES. 

James  H.   Beal,  Urbana,   111 Term  expires  1915 

Martin  I.   Wilbert    Washington,   D.   C Term  expires  1916 

John   C.   Wallace,   New   Castle,   Pa Term  expires  1917 

Charles    Caspari,    Tr.,    Baltimore,    Md Term  expires  1918 

Thomas  F.  Main,  New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  1919 

GENERAL  COMMITTEES 

(Appointed  by  the   President.) 

DRUG   REFORM. 

L.    E.    Sayre,    Chairman ...  Lawrence,   Kan.        Albert   Schneider.  ..  .San   Francisco,   Cal. 
E.    N.    Gathercoal Chicago,    111. 

EBERT   PRIZE. 

(Appointed   by   the    Chairman    of    the    Scientific    Section.) 

Bent.  L.  Murray,  C/tairwan .  Rahway,  N.  J.        Frank    R.    Eldred Indianapolis,    Ind. 

M.    I.    Wilbert.., Washington,    D.    C. 

EDITING   RULES. 

J.   W.   England Philadelphia,    Pa.        Ezra  J.   Kennedy New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hugo   Kantrowitz New  York,   N.   Y. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE   ON    PHARMACEUTICAL 
NOMENCLATURE. 

W.   C.   Alpers,   Chairman.  ..  .Cleveland,   O.        H.    M.    Whelpley St.    Louis,    Mo. 

F.    M.    Apple Philadelphia,    Pa.        G.   M.   Beringer Camden,   N.  J. 

E.    O.   Engstrom Pittsfield,   Mass. 

NATIONAL   LEGISLATION. 

John  C.   Wallace,   CA'm.. New  Castle,   Pa.        Fred.   A.   Hubbard Newton,   Mass. 

James  II.   Beal Urbana,   111.        Samuel   L.    Hilton.  ..  .Washington,    D.    C. 

Charles    Holzhauer Newark,    N.    J. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  LOCAL   BRANCHES. 

Henry   P.   Hynson,   Ch'tn.  .Baltimore,   Md.        Franklin   M.   Apple Philadelphia,   Pa. 

William   R.   White Nashville,  Tenn.        T.   A.    Miller Richmond,   Va. 

C.   W.   Johnson Seattle,    Wash. 

PATENTS   AND  TRADE    MARKS. 

F.   E.   Stewart,  Chairman.  Philadelphia,  Pa.         W.    Bodemann Chicago,    111. 

S.  L.  Hilton Washington,   D.  C.        Frank   H.    Freericks Cincinnati,   O. 

J.    W.   England Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  SYLLABUS. 

George  M.  Beringer,  501   Federal   St.,   Camden,   N.   J Term  expires  1915 

William   B.   Day,   74   E.  Twelfth   St.,   Chicago,   111 Term  expires  1916 

Willis   G.   Gregory,   344   Richmond  Ave.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y Term  expires  1917 

Henry   L.   Taylor,   Education   Bldg.,  Albany,    N.    Y Term  expires  1918 

Charles   Caspari,   Jr.,    University   Maryland,    Baltimore,    Md Terra  expires  1919 

E.   G.   Eberle,   P.   O.   Box   1539,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1920 

Harry  B.  Mason,  P.  O.  Box  4S4,   Detroit,  Mich Term  expires  1921 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  TESTING. 

E.  M.  Houghton,  M.D.,  Cm. Detroit,  Mich.        William    A.    Pearson.  ..  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles   R.   Eckler Indianapolis,   Ind.         Paul   S.    Pittenger Philadelphia,  Pa. 

QUALITY  OF   MEDICINAL   PRODUCTS. 

(Appointed   by   the   Chairman   of   the   Scientific    Section.) 

Edgar   L.   Patch,    Ch'm.  .  .Stoneham,  Mass.        Lyman    F.    Kebler Washington,    D.    C. 

Chas.  E.  VANDERKLEED.Collingswood,  N.  J.         Henry  H.   Rusby Newark,   N.  J. 

RECIPE   BOOK. 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  Cm,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.        Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem.  ..  .Cincinnati,  O. 

Henry   P.    Hynson Baltimore,   Md.     ■    P.    Henry   Utech Meadville,  Pa. 

Martin  I.   Wilbert.  ..  .Washington,   D.   C.        William    L.    Cliffe Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John   Roemer White   Plains,    N.    Y. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  DRUGS  BY  MAIL. 

(Special   Committee    of   the    Section   on    Education   and   Legislation.) 

Bent.   L.  Murray,  Ch'm.  . .  .Rahway,  N.  J.        James    H.    Beal Urbana,    111. 

Caswell  A.   Mayo New  York,   N.   Y.        John    C.    Wallace New    Castle,    Pa. 

Henry  P.   Hynson Baltimore,  Md. 

REVISION   OF  THE  CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS. 

J.   W.   England,   Ch'm.  ..  .Philadelphia,   Pa.        James   H.    Beal Urbana,    111. 

H.    M.    Whelpley St.    Louis,    Mo.         G.   M.   Beringer Camden,   N.   J. 

Harry  B.   Mason Detroit,   Mich. 

STATUS   OF   PHARMACISTS    IN   THE   GOVERNMENT   SERVICE. 

Samuel  L.  HiltoNj  Cm. Washington,  D.  C.        Wm.    R.   White Nashville,  Tenn. 

William  C.  Anderson.  ..  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y.        Fred    T.    Gordon Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Mathias    Noll Atchison,    Kans. 

TIME  AND   PLACE,   NEXT   MEETING. 

J.   P.   Remington,    Ch'm.  .Philadelphia,    Pa.        Philip    Asher New    Orleans,    La. 

F.  W.    Meissner LaPorte,    Ind.        Otto    Claus St.    Louis,    Mo. 

F.    W.    Nitardy Denver,    Colo. 

UNITED  STATES   PH ARMACOPCEI A. 

William   Mittelbach,    Boonville,    Mo Term  expires  1915 

Reid    Hunt,    Boston,    Mass Term  expires  1916 

L.   D.    Havenhill,    Chairman,   Lawrence,    Kan Term   expires  1917 

L.    F.    Kebler,    Washington,    D.    C Term  expires  1918 

E.    N.    Gathercoal,    Chicago,    111 Term  expires  1919 

E.   Fullerton   Cook,    Philadelphia,    Pa Term  expires  1920 

E.  H.  LaPierre,  Cambridge,   Mass Term  expires  1921 

H.   A.   B.   Dunning,   Baltimore,   Md Term  expires  1922 

Hermann    Englehardt,    Baltimore,    Md Term  expires  192? 

A.    B.    Lyons,   Detroit,    Mich Term  expires  1924 

WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES. 

Harry  V.  Arny,   Ch'm... New  York,   N.  Y.        Philip  Asher New   Orleans,   La. 

Charles    W.    Johnson Seattle,    Wash.         Clyde    M.    Snow Chicago,    111. 

George   D.   Timmons Valparaiso,   Ind. 

WILLIAM    PROCT.OR,  JR.,   MEMORIAL   FUND. 

J.  F.   Hancock,  Chairman .. Baltimore,  Md.  F.    G.    Ryan Detroit,    Mich. 

Charles    Caspari.    Jr P.altimore,    Md.  Thomas   F.    Main New   York,    N.    Y. 

A.  R.    L.    Dohme Baltimore,   Md.  Parker    Cook Baltimore,    Md. 

B.  F.   Fairchild Xew   York,   N.  Y.  J.    K.    Lilly Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Caswell  A.   Mayo New   York,   N.   Y.  H.    S.    Wellcome London,   Eng. 

E.    G.    Eberle Dallas,    Tex.  Chas.    G.    Merrell Cincinnati.    O. 

J.    L.    Lengfeld San    Francisco.    Cal.  Jose    P.    Alacan Philadelphia,    Pa. 

C.  M.    Ford Cambridge,    Mass.  E.    L.    Patch Stoneham,    Mass. 

Clement    B.    Lowe Philadelphia,    Pa.  Lewis  C.   Hopp Cleveland,   O. 

Henry   Kraemer Philadelphia,    Pa.  Jamfs    E.     Hancock Baltimore,    Md- 

Joseph    P.    Kemingtoii Philadelphia.    Pa 
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BOARD  OF  CANVASSERS,  1914. 

Clyde   M.    Snow.    Chairman ..  .Chicago,   111.        Irwin    A.    Becker Chicago,  111. 

Wm.    Gray Chicago,    111.        H.    W.    Colson Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.    M.    M.    Gray Chicago,    111. 


DELEGATES 

N.  W.   D.  A.,  1915. 

James   H.    Beal,    Chairman. ..  .Urbana,   HI.         William    A.    Hover Denver,    Col. 

Henry  M.   Whelpley St.  Louis,  Mo.         William   R.   White Nashville,  Tenn. 

NATIONAL   DRUG  TRADE   CONFERENCE. 

John   C.   Wallace,  Ch'm.. New  Castle,   Pa.        James   H.    Beal Urbana,    111. 

Samuel  L.   Hilton Washington,   D.   C. 

N.  A.   R.   D.,  1915. 

Wm.    C.   Anderson,   Cm.  .Brooklyn,   N.   Y.        W.    Bodemann Chicago,    111. 

Lewis   C.    Hopp Cleveland,    O. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF     MANUFACTURERS    OF    MEDICINAL 

PRODUCTS. 

James   H.   Beal,    Chairman ...  .Urbana,   111.        Joseph    P.    Remington.  .  .Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Albert   Plaut New   York,    N.    Y. 


ROSTER  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Chairman— Wm.   B.   Day 74    East   12th   Street,   Chicago,   111. 

Vice  Chairman — John  G.  Godding,  Boston,  Mass.;  Franklin  M.  Apple.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  L.  A.  "Seltzer,  Detroit,  Mich.;  James  O.  Burge.  Nashville,  Tenn.;  W.  J. 
Teeters,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Joseph  L.  Lengfeld,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  John  M.  A. 
Laue.   Portland,   Ore.;   Charles   F.   Heebner,   Toronto,   Canada. 

District  No.  1. — Chairman — John  G.  Godding.  2TS  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Including — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island. 

Connecticut — Curtis    P.    Gladding,    Chair-  New      Hampshire — William      D.      Grace, 

man,    Hartford.  Chairman,    Portsmouth. 

George   A.   Jamieson,    Bridgeport.  Oeorge    H.    Knowlton,    Manchester 

Levi    Wilcox,    Waterbury.  Earl  H.    Lyford,   Berlin. 

Maine — M.     L.     Porter,     Chairman,     Dan-  Eugene   H.    Rice,   Nashua. 

forth.  Rhode      Island — William      O.      Blanding, 

Alfred   P.    Cook,    Portland.  Chairman.    Providence. 

John    Coughlin.    Augusta.  Benjamin   F.   Downing,   Newport. 

Charles   H.    Davis,    Bangor.  Charles  A.  Gilbert,  Providence. 

Albert   W.   Meserve,   Kennebunk.  T             O'Hare,    Providence. 

Massachusetts — Iheodore        J.        Bradley,  j 

Chairman,    Boston.  Vermont — William     H.     Zottman,     Chair- 

William    S.    Briry,    Melrose.  man,   Burlington. 

Ernst   O.    Encstrom,    Pittstield.  E.   W.   Gilman,  Marshfield. 

Irving    P.    Gammon,    Boston.  Wilfred    F.    Root,    Brattleboro. 

C.    F.    Nixon,   Leominster.  Henry  A.   Slade,   Montpelier. 

District  No.  2. — Chairman — Franklin  M.  Apple.  31st  and  Borks  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Includina — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia,  West    Virginia,    District   of   Columbia. 

District      of      Columbia — S.      L.      Hilton,  Pennsylvania — P.    H.      Utech,      Chairman, 

Chairman,    Washington.  Meadville. 

Louis    Flemer,    Washington.  W.    L.   Cliffe,   Philadelphia. 

M.   I.   Wilbert,    Washington.  Joseph   W.    England,    Philadelphia. 

Charles    F.    Kramer,   Harrisburg. 

Maryland — C.    L.   Meyer,   Chairman,   Balti-  George   W.    Kutscher.    Braddock. 

more.  Walter    Rothwell.   Hatboro. 

James    A.    Black,    Baltimore.  Louis    Saalbach.    Pittsburgh. 

Joseph   F.  Pearson,  Annapolis.          .  Delaware — John      O.      Bosley,     Chairman, 

Albert  L.   Pearre,  Frederick.  Wilmineton. 

George   E.    Pearce,    Frostburg.  Reuben    M.    Kaufman,    Seaford. 

Donald   F.    Stam.    Chestertown.  Herbert    K.    Watson,   Wilmington. 
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New    Jersey — Frank    C.    Stutzlen,    Chair- 
man,   Elizabeth. 
Charles    Holzhauer,    Newark. 
Henry   A.   Jorden,    Bridgeton. 
Edgar   R.    Sparks,   Burlington. 
David   Strauss,    Newark. 

New    York — J.    Leon    Lascoff,    Chairman, 
New  York. 
L.    Berger,   New  York. 
Edward   S.   Dawson,  Jr.,   Syracuse. 
George   C.    Diekman,   New   York. 
Jacob   Diner,   New  York. 
Alfred    B.    Huested,    Delmar. 
Otto    Raubenheimer,    Brooklyn. 
George   Reimann,    Buffalo. 
Frederick    P.    Tuthill,    Brooklyn. 


Virginia — T.    A.    Miller,    Chairman,    Rich- 
mond. 
Charles  B.  Fleet,  Lynchburg. 
Charle    D.    Fox,    Roanoke. 
Thomas  F.   Knock,   Petersburg. 
Thomas   R.   Taylor,   Norfolk. 


West    Virginia — Walter      E.      Dittmeyeb, 
Chairman,    Harper's    Ferry. 
B.    E.   Downs,   Welch. 
Frank    B.    Haymaker,    Clarksburg. 
Charles   H.    Rogers,    Morgantown. 
G.    O.    Young,    Buckhannon. 


District  No.  3. — Chairman — Leonard  A.   Seltzer,  32  Adams  Street  West,   Detroit,  Michi- 
gan.    Including — Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois,    Kentucky,    Michigan    and    Wisconsin. 


Illinois — H.     C.     Christensen,     Chairman, 
Chicago. 
Paul   G.    Schuh,   Cairo. 
George  W.   Sohrbeck,  Moline. 
F.  D.   G.  Walker,   Rock  Island. 

Indiana — F.    W.    Meissner,  Jr.,    Chairman, 
La  Porte. 
W.    H.    Fogas,    Mt.    Vernon. 
C.   B.   Jordan,   Lafayette. 
Emil    Reyer,    South   Bend. 

Kentucky— C.    S.    Porter,    Chairman,    Lex- 
ington. 
George  Eisele.   Louisville. 
J.    W.    Gayle,    Frankfort. 
Edward    L.    Pieck,    Covington. 
Joseph    B.    Welsh,    Paducah. 


Ohio — Waldo   M.    Bowman,    Chairman, 
Toledo. 
Lewis   C.    Hopp,    Cleveland. 
Edward   Spease,    Columbus. 
Theo    D.    Wetterstroem,    Cincinnati. 

Michigan — A.      A.      Wheeler,      Chairman, 
Detroit. 
Martin  H.   Goodale,   Battle  Creek. 
Henry    Heim,    Saginaw. 
William       C.       Kirchgessner,       Grand 

Rapids. 
Harry    B.    Mason,    Detroit. 
F.   L.    Shannon,   Lansing. 

Wisconsin — E.    S.    Hebberd,    Chairman,    La 
Crosse. 
Solomon  A.   Eckstein,  Milwaukee. 
Edward   Williams,    Madison. 


District  No.  4. — Chairman — James  O.  Burge,  1502  McGavock  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Including — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi,  Florida,   Arkansas,   Louisiana,   Oklahoma,  Texas  and  West  Indies. 


Alabama — W.      E.      Bingham,      Chairman, 
Tuscaloosa. 
Bernhard  H.   Eichold,   Mobile. 
Lawrence  C.   Lewis,   Tuskegee. 
W.    P.   Thomason,   Guntersville. 
Carl   Whorton,    Gadsden. 

Arkansas — Francis        G.        Schachleiter, 
Chairman,    Hot    Springs. 
William  L.  Dewoody,  Pine  Bluff. 
M.    A.    Eisele,    Hot    Springs. 
James  M.   Sparks,  Fort  Smith. 

Cuba — Jose    Guillermo     Diaz,     Chairman, 
Havana. 
Jose    Ramon    R.    Garcia,    Havana. 
Francisco  Herrera,  Havana. 

Florida — E.     Berger,    Chairman,    Tampa. 
William    D.    Jones,    Jacksonville. 

D.  W.   Ramsaur,   Palatka. 

W.    O.    Richtmann,    Satsuma   Heights.  * 

Georgia — -Robert   H.    Land,   Jr.,    Chairman. 
Augusta. 
Max    Morris.    Macon. 
R.    A.    Rowlinski,    Savannah. 
Robert   Thomas,    Jr..    Thomasville. 

Louisiana — Philip  Asher,  Chairman.   New 
Orleans. 

E.  L.    McClung,    Natchitoches. 
Adam   Wirth,    New   Orleans. 
Fabius   C.    Godbold,    New   Orleans. 


Mississippi — Henry    M.    Faser,    Chairman, 
University. 
Gus  C.   Kendall,  Meridian. 
J.    C.    McGee,    Jackson. 

North    Carolina — K.     E.    Bennett,     chair- 
man,   Bryson    City. 
Charles    P.    Greyer,    Morgantown. 
John    H.    Hardin,    Wilmington. 
Edward   V.   Zoeller,  Tarboro. 

Porto    Rico — Rafael    M.     Mendez,     Chair- 
man,   Lares. 


C 


Burton,      Chairman, 


Oklahoma — J. 
Stroud. 
Edwin   DeBarr,  Norman. 
Foress  B.   Lillie,  Guthrie. 

South    Carolina — Joseph    B.    Hyde,    chair- 
man,  Charleston. 
Henry     Plenge,     Charleston. 

Tennessee — William     R.     White,     Chair- 
man,   Nashville. 
Ira   B.   Clark,    Nashville. 
C.   O.   Prince,  Winchester. 
David  A.   Rosenthal,   Knoxville. 
T.    J.    Shannon.    Sharon. 
F.   W.   Ward,   Memphis. 

Texas — Robert    Walker.    Chairman,    Gon- 
zales. 
Eugene   G.   Eberle,   Dallas. 
Robert  H.   Needham,    Fort   Worth. 
Herman   A.   Nester,    San   Antonio. 
Jacob    Schrodt,    Dallas. 
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District  No.  5.- — Chairman — Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  College  of  Pharmacy,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa.  Including — Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota. 


Missouri — H.     M.     Whelpley,     Chairman, 
St.    Louis. 
Carl  T.  Buehler,  St.  Louis. 
Henry  D.   Llewellyn,   Mexico. 
J.  W.  Mackelden,  St.  Louis. 
William    Mittelbach,    Booneville. 
Otis  W.   Smith,  Sedalia. 
D.    V.    Whitney,    Kansas   City. 
Jerome   A.    Wilkerson,   St.    Louis. 

South     Dakota  — ■  E.     C.     Bent,    Chairman, 
Dell    Rapids. 
L.    T.    Donning,    Sioux    Falls. 
David    F.    Jones,   Watertown. 
Frank  D.   Kriebs,   Beresford. 
George  F.   Swartz,   Redfield. 

Kansas — L.      D.      Haven  hill.      Chairman, 
Lawrence. 
T.    S.   Chism,   Wichita. 
Maximilian    W.    Friedenburg,   Winfield, 
Mathias  Noll,  Atchison. 
D.   V.    Riesen,    Marysville. 


Minnesota — E.     L.     Newcomb,     Chairman, 
Minneapolis. 
William   A.   Abbett,   Duluth. 
T.   Griffen,  Minneapolis. 
'Charles  H.   Huhn,   Minneapolis. 
Robert   L.   Morland,   Worthington. 

Nebraska — Autumn    V.    Pease,    Chairman, 
Fairbury. 
Henry   R.    Gering,   Omaha. 
Edmond    O.    Haschenburger,    Lincoln. 

North    Dakota — W.    S.    Parker,    Chairman, 
Lisbon. 
Burt  Finney,  Bismark. 
Henry  L.  Haussamen,  Grafton. 
W.   P.   Porterfield,   Fargo. 


Iowa — G.      Scherling,      Chairman, 

City. 

Elbert   O.   Kagy,   Des  Moines. 

John  M.   Lindly,  Des  Moines. 

George   L.    Parsons,   Keokuk. 


Sioux 


District  No.   6. — Chairman — Joseph    L.    Lengfeld,    272    Post    Street,    San    Francisco,    Cali- 
fornia.    Including — California,    Nevada,    Utah,    Colorado,    New    Mexico. 


California — Joseph     L.     Lengfeld,     Chair- 
man,   San    Francisco. 
Kenneth  B.   Bowerman,   San  Francisco. 
George   H.    P.   Lichthardt,   Sacramento. 
J.   G.   Munson,   San  Jose. 
Robert  C.  Reilly,  Los  Angeles. 

Nevada — Joseph      M.      Taber,      Chairman, 
Elko. 
W.    R.    Englert*  Elko. 

New    Mexico — Bernard    C.    Ruppe,    Chair- 
man,   Albuquerque. 
E.    G.    Murphy,    East    Las   Vegas. 


Utah — W.     H.     Dayton,     Chairman,     Salt 
Lake    City. 
John   Culley,   Ogden. 
W.    L.    Eddy,    Brigham    City. 


Colorado — W.    T.    Hover,    Chairman,    Den- 
ver. 
Charles    J.    Clayton,    Denver. 
E.    G.    Fine,   Boulder. 
Frank   E.    Mortenson,   Pueblo. 
Ferdinand   W.    Nitardy.    Denver. 


District  No.   7. — Chairman — John    M.    A. 

eluding — Washington,    Oregon,    Idaho, 
Oregon — C.      M.      McKellips,      Chairman, 
Portland. 
George    C.    Blakeley.    The    Dalles. 
J.  Lee  Brown,  Marshneld. 
Louis    G.    Clarke,    Portland. 

Montana — Charles  E.   F.   Mollett,   Chair- 
man,  Missoula. 
William   L.   Bromme,   Kalispel. 
Howard   Rockefeller,    Butte. 

Idaho — H.      H.     Whittelesey,      Chairman, 
Pocatello. 
Clarence  O.   Ballou,   Boise. 


Laue,    175    3d    Street,    Portland,    Oregon.     In- 
Montana,    Wyoming,    Alaska. 

Alaska — Guy   L.    Smith,    Chairman,    Doug- 
las. 
Floyd  E.   Ryus,  Ketchikan. 

Wyoming — H.     M.     Jennings,      Chairman, 
Cheyenne. 

Washington — Charles  W.  Johnson,  Chair- 
man,   Seattle. 
B.  A.  Brown,   Seattle. 
Nick  G.   Kent,   Tacoma. 
Asa   Frank    Maxwell,    Pullman. 
Cornelius    Osseward,    Seattle. 
Eric  P.  Truedson,  Puyallup. 

District  No.   8,  British  America. — Chairman — Charles    F.     Heebner,     Ontario    College    of 
Pharmacy,   Toronto,    Ontario. 

Alexander  B.  J.  Moore,  Montreal,  Quebec.        Henry    E.   J.    Bletcher,    Winnipeg,    Mani- 
toba. 
Alexander  Stewart,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

SPECIAL  SUB-COMMITTEES 

Special   Sub-Committee    on:     Boards    of   Pharmacy. 

H.    C.    Christensen,    Chairman,    Chicago,        H.   Lowell  Meredith,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

111.  •  William   H.   Rudder,  Salem,  Ind. 

Ernest    Berger,    Tampa,    Fla. 

Robert  H.   Walker Gonzales,   Texas 


Special  Sub-Committee   on:    Pharmacists  in    U.  S.   Government  Service. 

Albert  M.   Roehrig,   Buffalo,  N.   Y.                    Joseph   F.   Pearson,   Annapolis,   Md. 
Fred  T.   Gordon,    Philadelphia,    Pa.                       H.   W.   Riess,  Ft.   Howard,   Md. 
John   Duignan Ft.   Niagara,   N.   Y. 
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Special   Sub-Committee   on:    Food  and  Drug  Chemists. 
Linwood  A.   Brown,  Lexington,  Ky.  Lyman   F.   Kebler,  Washington,   D.  C. 

Charles   Caspari,  Jr.,   Baltimore,   Md.  Charles  H.   LaWall,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Special   Sub-Committee    on:     Wholesale    Druggists    and    Manufacturers. 
Alfred    R.    L.    Dohme,    Chairman,    Balti-        Henry   K.   Mulford,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

more,  Md.  Albert   Plaut,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

Frank   G.   Ryan,   Detroit,  Mich. 

Andrew  J.   Martin Nashville,   Tenn. 

Special    Sub-Committee    on :     Faculties    of    Pharmacy    Schools. 
Edsel  A.   Ruddiman,   Nashville,   Tenn.  Clyde  M.   Snow,  Chicago,  111. 

Henry   Kraemer,   Philadelphia,   Pa.  Charles   W.   Johnson,    Seattle,    Wash. 

Membership   Committee — Women's  Section. 
Mrs.  M.  M.   Gray,  Chairman,   Chicago,  111.        Miss  Mary  L.   Creighton,  Urbana,   111. 
Miss  Alice  Henkel,   Chevy   Chase,   Md.            Mrs.  C.  T.  P.  Fennel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Mrs.    C.   A.    Stover Cambridge,   Mass. 

Special  Sub-Committee — Women   Members. 
Miss  Anna   G.   Bagley,   Chairman,    Colum-        Mrs.    M.    M.    Gray,    Chicago,    111. 

bus,    Ohio.  Mrs.    Kittie    Harbord    Graver,    Ardmore, 

Miss   Zada   M.    Cooper,   Iowa   City,   Iowa.  Pa. 

Miss   Mary   L.    Creighton,    Urbana,    111.  Miss    Clarissa    M.    Roehr,    San    Francisco 

Mrs.  C.  T.  P.  Fennel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cal. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  M.  Godding,  Boston,  Mass.         Mrs.   C.   A.   Stover,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

Mrs.  John   C.  Wallace,   New  Castle,  Pa. 

OFFICERS  OF  WOMEN'S  SECTION 

President — Mrs.   John   Culley,  2579   Mon-  Third   Vice  President — Miss  Jean   Gordon, 

roe   Avenue,    Ogden,    Utah.  Englewood    Hospital,    60th    and    Greene 

Honorary  President — Mrs.   S.   A.   D.   Shep-  St.,    Chicago,    111. 

pard,    1129    Washington    Street,    Boston,  Historian — Mrs.       Geo.       B.       Kauffman, 

.  Mass.  Worthington  Road,   R.   F.   D.   No.  7.  Co- 

First     Vice    President — Mrs.     Kittie    Har-  lumbus,   Ohio. 

bord    Graver,     No.     2,     Bronson     Apart-  Treasurer — Mrs.    Frank    H.    Carter,    1555 

ments,    Ardmore,    Pa.  Broadway,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Second    Vice    President — Mrs.    Henry    M.  Secretary — Miss  Anna  G.  Bagley,  48  Eait 

Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Patterson   Avenue,    Columbus,    Ohio. 
Mo. 

Executive   Committee. 
Mrs  J.   O.   Burge,  one  year,   1502   McGav-        Miss    Zada    M.     Cooper,    two    years,     124 
ock   St.,    Nashville,   Tenn.  Bloomington    St.,    Iowa    City,    Iowa. 

Mrs.   John   G.   Godding,   three  years,  278   Dartmouth   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Membership   Committee. 
Mrs.   M.   M.   Gray,   Chairman,   4151  Gladys        Miss    Mary    L.    Creighton,    61i    Indiana 

Ave.     Chicago,    111.  Ave.,    Urbana,    111. 

Miss  Alice  Henkel,  Connecticut  Avenue.        Mrs.    C.    T.    P.    Fennel,    614    West    Court 
Chevy    Chase,    Md.  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mrs.    C.    A.    Stover,   1360   Massachusetts  Ave.,   Cambridge,    Mass. 

Press   Committee. 

Mrs     G.     D.     Timmons,      Chairman,      458  Mrs.       St.      Clair-Ransford      Gay,      2787 

Greenwich   St.,   Valparaiso,   Ind.  Broadway,   New  York  City,  N.   Y. 

Mrs.  Kittie  Harbord  Graver,  No.  2  Bron-  Miss  Laura  Schaefer,  514  Avenue  C,  San 

son    Apartments,    Ardmore,    Pa.  Antonio,    Texas. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  McKenzie,  1701  Lawrence  St.,  Mrs.    F.    R.    Eldred,    3325   Kenwood   Ave., 

Denver,    Colo.  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Outlook   Committee. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Ruddiman.  Chairman,  101  24th  Miss    Mary    A.    Fein,    1114    Thayer    Ave., 

Ave.,    South,    Nashville,   Tenn.  Little    Rock,   Ark. 

Mrs.   C.   M.   Snow,  74  East  12th   St.,   Chi-  Mrs.   W.   Bruce  Phillip,   Fruitvale,   Calif. 

cago.   111.  Mrs.    Ray    Kenaston,    Bonesteel,    S.    Dak. 

Mrs.    R.    L.    Thompson,    1718    Broad    St.,  Mrs.   J.    H.    Webster,    933    Champlain    St., 

Nashville,   Tenn.  Detroit,   Mich. 

Committee  on   Hospitals. 

Miss     Bertha     Ott,     Chairman,     Bethesda  Miss   Mary  R.    Hamilton,   Rochester   Gen- 
Hospital,    Cincinnati,    Ohio.  eral   Hospital,   Rochester,   Pa. 

Miss    Jean    Gordon,    Englewood    Hospital, 

Chicago,  111.  Miss  Clarissa  M.   Roehr,  University  Ho§- 

Miss  Theo  Bowie,  Grady  Hospital,   Atlan-  pital,   San   Francisco,   Calif, 
ta,    Ga. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  LOCAL  BRANCHES,  1914-1915 

BALTIMORE   BRANCH. 

President — Eugene    W.    Hodson  Secretary — W.    J.    Lowrey,    Jr. 

Council  Representative — H.    P.    Hynson 

CINCINNATI    BRANCH. 

President — Charles    G.    Merrell  Secretary — Charles    A.    Apmeyek 

Council  Representative — C.  T.   P.   Fennel 

CHICAGO   BRANCH. 

President — Hugh   Craig  Secretary — E.    N.    Gathercoal 

Council   Representative — C.   M.   Snow 

COLUMBUS   BRANCH. 

President — George   B.   Topping  Secretary — Edward    Spease 

Council  Representative — Georce  B.   Kauffman 

DENVER   BRANCH. 

President — W.   A.   Hover  Secretary — F.    W.    Nitardy 

Council  Representative — Samuel  T.   Hensel 

DETROIT   BRANCH. 

President — W.    A.   Hall  Secretary — Wilbur   L.    Scoville 

Council  Representative — L.  A.   Seltzer 

NASHVILLE   BRANCH. 

President — -J.    O.    Burge  Secretary — William   R.   White 

Council  Representative — William    R.    White 

NEW   ENGLAND   BRANCH. 

President — F.    A.    Hubbard  Secretary — R.  Albro  Newtom 

Council  Representative — E.  H.  LaPierre 

NEW  YORK   BRANCH. 

President — H.    V.    Arny  Secretary — Jeannot    Hostmann 

Council  Representative — Thomas   D.    McElhenie 

NORTHERN   OHIO   BRANCH. 

President — L.    C.    Hopp  Secretary-Treasurer — P.    G.    Albrecht 

Council  Representative — L.   C.   Hopp 

NORTHWESTERN    BRANCH. 

President — A.    D.    Thompson  Secretary — Edwin    L.    Newcomi 

Council  Representative — F.  J.   Wulling 

PHILADELPHIA   BRANCH. 

President — E.    Fullerton    Cook  Secretary — -J.  Ed.   Brewer 

Council  Representative — Dr.  F.   E.  Stewart 

PITTSBURGH    BRANCH. 

President — George   W.    Kutscher  Secretary — B.   E.   Pritchard 

Council  Representative — J.  A.  Koch 

SAN    FRANCISCO   BRANCH. 

President — Dr.    Albert    Schneider  Secretary — Clarissa  M.   Roerk 

Council  Representative — Dr.  Albert  Schneider 

ST.   LOUIS   BRANCH. 

President — Carl  T.  Buehler  Secretary — Julius  C.   Hoesteb 

Council   Representative — J.    A.    Wilkerson 

WASHINGTON,   D.  C,   BRANCH. 

President — H.    E.    Kalusowski  Secretary — S.   L.   Hilton 

Council  Representative — S.  L.  Hilton 

WEST  VIRGINIA   BRANCH. 

President — W.    A.    Ream  Secretary — B.    Berry 

Council  Representative — Charles  H.  Rogers 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

American 
Pharmaceutical   Association 


CONSTITUTION 

(Revised  to  August  13,  1915,  inclusive.) 


Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  "American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association."  Its  aim  shall  be  to  unite  the  educated  and  repu- 
table Pharmacists  and  Druggists  of  America  in  the  following  objects: 

1.  To  improve  and  regulate  the  drug  market  by  preventing  the 
importation  of  inferior,  adulterated,  or  deteriorated  drugs  and  by  detect- 
ing and  exposing  home  adulterations. 

2.  To  encourage  such  proper  relations  among  Druggists,  Pharmacists, 
Physicians  and  the  people  at  large,  as  may  promote  the  public  welfare, 
and  tend  to  mutual  strength  and  advantage. 

3.  To  improve  the  science  and  art  of  Pharmacy  by  diffusing  scientific 
knowledge  among  Apothecaries  and  Druggists,  fostering  pharmaceutical 
literature,  developing  talent,  stimulating  discovery  and  invention,  and 
encouraging  home  production  and  manufacture  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  drug  business. 

4.  To  regulate  the  system  of  apprenticeship  and  employment,  so  as 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  evils  flowing  from  deficient  train- 
ing in  the  responsible  duties  of  preparing,  dispensing  and  selling 
medicines. 

5.  To  suppress  empiricism,  and  to  restrict  the  dispensing  and  sale  of 
medicines  to  regularly  educated  Druggists  and  Apothecaries. 

6.  To  uphold  standards  of  authority  in  the  Education,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

7.  To  create  and  maintain  a  standard  of  professional  honesty  equal 
to  the  amount  of  our  professional  knowledge  with  a  view  to  the  highest 
good  and  greatest  protection  to  the  public. 

Article  II.  This  Association  shall  consist  of  active,  life,  and  hon- 
orary members,  and  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually. 

Article  III.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President, 
three  Vice  Presidents,  a  General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Reporter 
on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually: 
also  a  Local  Secretary  to  be  elected  by  the  Council.  They  shall  hold 
office  until  an  election  of  successors. 

fxxiii) 
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Article  IV.  All  moneys  received  from  life  membership,  together 
with  such  funds  as  may  be  bequeathed,  or  otherwise  donated  to  the 
Association,  may  be  invested  by  the  Treasurer  in  United  States  Govern- 
ment, State,  Municipal,  County  or  other  securities  acceptable  as  security 
for  postal  savings  deposits,  the  interest  of  which  for  any  current  year 
only  may  be  used  by  the  Association  for  its  expenses. 

Article  V.  Every  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  this  Constitution 
shall  be  printed  in  the  Journal  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual 
meeting,  shall  be  read  at  the  first  general  session  of  the  annual  meeting, 
and  shall  be  balloted  upon  at  a  subsequent  general  session,  when,  upon 
receiving  the  affirmative  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  it 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Any  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  expenditure  of  the  per- 
manent invested  funds  of  the  Association,  shall  require  a  majority  of 
seven-eighths   for  its  passage. 


BY-LAWS 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Election  of  Officers. 

Article  I.  A  Nominating  Committee  shall  be  annually  chosen,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  annually,  at  the  meeting,  to  select  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  President,  three  Vice  Presidents  and  three  members  of  the 
Council. 

Article  II.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  submit  the  names  of 
three  persons  as  candidates  for  each  of  the  offices  of  President,  First 
Vice  President,  Second  Vice  President,  Third  Vice  President  and  three 
members  of  the  Council.  These  names  are  to  be  submitted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  by  mail  to  every  member  of  the  Association  within  three 
months  after  he  receives  them,  together  with  a  request  that  the  member 
indicate  his  preference  on  a  ballot  enclosed  for  that  purpose,  and  return 
the  same  by  mail  within  one  month  after  its  receipt. 

Article  III.  The  ballots  received  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  article 
are  to  be  sent  by  the  General  Secretary  to  a  Board  of  Canvassers,  com- 
posed of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall 
count  as  votes  in  the  annual  election  only  the  votes  of  those  members 
whose  dues  have  been  paid  for  the  current  year,  and  who  in  turn  shall 
certify  to  the  General  Secretary  the  result  of  the  election,  after  which 
the  latter  shall  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 

Article  IV.  The  officers  thus  elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast 
shall  be  installed  at  the  final  general  session  of  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Article  V.  The  Honorary  President,  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy,  the  Treasurer  and  the  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Council. 
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chapter  II. 

Of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents. 

Article  I.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  general  sessions  of  the 
Association,  except  those  of  the  special  Sections,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
In  the  event  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  serve,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, or  in  the  absence  of  all,  a  President  pro  tempore,  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  President. 

Article  II.  In  the  absence  of  the  General  Secretary,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  Recording  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Article  III.  At  the  sessions  the  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  the 
proper  time;  announce  all  business;  receive  all  proper  motions,  resolu- 
tions, reports  and  communications,  and  order  the  vote  upon  all  proper 
questions  at  the  proper  time. 

Article  IV.  In  all  balloting,  and  on  questions  upon  which  the  ayes 
and  nays  are  taken,  the  President  is  required  to  vote,  but  his  name  shall 
be  called  last;  in  other  cases  he  shall  not  vote,  unless  the  members  be 
equally  divided,  or  unless  his  vote,  if  given  to  the  minority,  will  make 
the  decision  equal ;  and  in  case  of  such  equal  division,  the  motion  is  lost. 

Article  V.  He  shall  enforce  order  and  decorum;  it  is  his  duty  to 
hear  all  that  is  spoken  in  debate,  and  in  case  of  personality  and  impro- 
priety he  shall  promptly  call  the  speaker  to  order.  He  shall  decide  all 
questions  of  order,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal,  unless  in  case  where 
he  prefers  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  members;  decide  promptly  who  is 
to  speak  when  two  or  more  members  rise  at  the  same  moment,  and  be 
careful  to  see  that  business  is  brought  forward  in  proper  order. 

Article  VI.  He  shall  have  the  right  to  call  a  member  to  the  chair, 
in  order  that  he  may  take  the  floor  in  debate.  He  shall  see  that  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  are  properly  enforced. 

Article  VII.  He  shall  appoint  all  committees  not  provided  for  in  the 
By-Laws  or  otherwise  directed  by  the  Association.  He  shall  announce 
the  names  of  the  appointees  on  such  committees,  as  far  as  possible,  at 
the  time  of  his  installation  or  within  thirty  days  thereafter. 

Article  VIII.  He  shall  sign  the  certificates  of  membership.  He  shall 
obey  the  instructions  of  the  Association,  and  authenticate  by  his  signa- 
ture, when  necessary,  its  proceedings. 

Article  IX.  He  shall  present  at  each  annual  meeting  an  address, 
embodying  general  scientific  facts  and  events  of  the  year,  or  discuss 
such  scientific  questions  as  may  to  him  seem  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  General  Secretary. 

Article  I.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  annually  and  shall 
receive  from  the  Treasurer  an  annual  salary  not  to  exceed  $1200,  and 
the  amount  of  his  expenses  incident  to  the  meeting,  in  addition  to  his 
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salary.  He  shall  give  bond  for  the  proper  disposition  of  the  funds  of 
the  Association  which  may  come  into  his  hands,  in  such  amount  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Council. 

Article  II.  He  shall  keep  fair  and  correct  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  general  session,  and  carefully  preserve,  on  file,  all  reports,  essays 
and  papers  of  every  description  presented  to  the  Association,  and  shall 
be  charged  with  the  necessary  foreign  and  scientific  correspondence,  and 
with  the  distribution  of  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  under 
the  direction  of  the  Council. 

Article  III.  He  shall  read  all  papers  handed  him  by  the  President 
for  that  purpose,  shall  call  and  record  the  ayes  and  nays,  whenever  they 
are  required  to  be  called,  shall  notify  the  President,  Local  Secretary 
and  the  chairman  of  every  standing  and  special  committee  of  his  election 
or  appointment,  giving  each  a  statement  of  his  duties  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  of  service. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Local  Secretary. 

Article  I.  The  Local  Secretary  shall  assist  the  General  Secretary 
in  his  duties;  shall  co-operate  with  the  Council  and  any  Local  Committee 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  annual  meeting;  shall  correspond  with 
the  chairman  of  the  several  committees,  and  with  other  members  in 
advance  of  the  meeting,  for  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  and  shall  have 
the  custody  of  specimens,  papers  and  apparatus  destined  for  use  or 
exhibition  at  the  meetings. 

Article  II.  An  exhibition  of  objects  interesting  to  pharmacists  may 
be  held  each  year,  should  the  Council  so  determine,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Local  Secretary  and  the  Section  on  Commercial  Interests. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Treasurer. 

Article  I.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  take  charge  of  the  funds 
of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold,  sign,  and  issue  the  certificates  of 
membership. 

Article  II.  He  shall  pay  no  money  except  on  the  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  accompanied  by  the  proper  vouchers. 

Article  III.  He  shall  report  to  the  Council,  previous  to  each  annual 
meeting,  the  names  of  such  members  as  have  failed  to  pay  their  annual 
dues  for  three  year?. 

Article  IV.  He  shall  present  a  statement  of  his  accounts  at  each 
annual  meeting  of  the  Council,  that  they  may  be  audited;  he  shall 
receive  an  annual  salary  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  and  the  amount  of  his 
expenses  incident  to  the  meeting,  in  addition  to  his  salary. 

Article  V.  The  Treasurer,  in  order  that  he  may  qualify  for  the 
office  to  which  he  has  been  elected,  shall  file  a  good  and  sufficient  bond 
or  bonds  for  the  amount  of  $15,000  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
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for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  Treasurer,  this  bond  or 
bonds -to  be  signed  and  executed  by  a  Trust  Company  acceptable  to  the 
Council. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy. 

Article  I.  The  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  shall  be 
elected  annually,  and  shall  receive  from  the  Treasurer  for  his  services 
an  annual  salary  not  to  exceed  $1,200. 

Article  II.  All  journals  and  volumes  received  in  exchange  for  the 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  by  the  General  Secretary,  and  such 
other  journals  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  shall  be  sent  to  him  by  that 
officer  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  his  report;  for  all  of  which  he  shall  be 
held  responsible  until  returned  to  the  General  Secretary  for  preservation. 

Article  III.  From  these  and  other  available  sources,  he  shall  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  report  on  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in 
Pharmacy,  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  and  the  collateral  branches 
of  knowledge;  together  with  such  data  as  will  furnish  an  epitome  of  the 
progress  and  changes  in  the  science  and  practice  of  Pharmacy,  and  of 
its  votaries,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Article  IV.  The  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  shall  be  edited, 
published  and  distributed  under  rules  and  regulations  approved 
by  the  Council.  It  shall  be  issued  as  a  yearly  volume,  covering  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  Association. 

Article  V.  In  case  of  the  illness  or  other  inability  of  the  Reporter  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  report,  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  be  required  to  make  the  best  arrangements  they  can 
command  to  continue  the  work  to  its  completion. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  I,  Section  1.  The  business  of  the  Association  which  is  not  of 
a  scientific  character  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  Council,  which  is  empow- 
ered to  transact  business  for  the  Association  between  the  times  of  meet- 
ing, to  reduce  any  appropriations  that  have  been  made,  whenever  in 
their  judgment  the  current  receipts  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  the 
expenditure,  and  to  perform  such  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
committed  to  them  by  the  Association;  their  acts,  however,  being  subject 
to  revision  by  the  Association. 

Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Council,  and  may,  by  permission  of  the  presiding  officer,  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  on  any  subject  under  discussion. 

Article  II.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  ex-officio  members;  one  mem- 
ber from  each  local  branch  of  this  Association  and  nine  other  members, 
selected  from  such  members  as  have  had  at  least  three  years'  member- 
ship in  this  Association,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  Association  in 
the  following  order:  Three  of  them  to  serve  for  one  year,  three  for  two 
years,  three  for  three  years.     At  each  subsequent  annual  meeting,  three 
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members  shall  be  elected  to  take  the  place  of  those  whose  terms  will 
then  expire,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

Article  III.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  General  Secretary, 
Local  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy, 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sections  of  the 
Association,  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  and  the  Historian  of  the 
Association  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council. 

Article  IV.  Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  Council  shall  be  filled 
for  the  unexpired  term  or  terms  by  the  Association-  at  its  next  annual 
meeting. 

Article  V.  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman,  and  a  Secretary,  to  be  elected  by  ballot  annually  by  the 
Council. 

Article  VI.  The  Council  shall  be  charged  with  the  examination  of 
the  credentials  of  delegates,  and  the  transaction  of  unfinished  business 
of  the  Association  from  one  annual  meeting  to  another,  and  with  col- 
lecting, arranging,  and  expediting  the  business  of  the  Association  during 
the  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VII.  There  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  by  the  Coun- 
cil, two  standing  committees  of  the  Council — a  Committee  of  Publication 
and  a  Committee  on  Finance — to  whom  shall  be  referred  such  duties 
as  are  appropriate  to  their  respective  functions,  as  the  Council  shall 
direct,  they  shall  report  annually  to  the  Council,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Whenever  deemed  advisable  by  the  Council,  it  shall  after  the  publica- 
tion of  each  edition  of  the  National  Formulary  appoint  a  committee  of 
fifteen  members  from  the  general  membership  of  the  Association,  which 
committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  revision  of  the  Formulary.  This 
committee  shall  report  annually,  or  as  often  as  required,  to  the  Council, 
and  shall  continue  to  serve  until  the  edition  for  which  it  was  appointed 
has  been  completed.  Vacancies  occurring  in  this  committee  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Council  as  quickly  as  is  expedient. 

Article  VIII,  Section  1.  The  Council  shall  have  charge  of  the 
revision  of  the  roll  of  members,  and  the  editing,  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  all  the  publications  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Council 
the  names  of  the  candidates  who  have  been  proposed  for  membership, 
when  a  majority  vote  shall  be  sufficient  to  elect  them. 

Article  IX.  The  Council  shall  furnish  to  each  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, not  in  arrears,  one  copy  of  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Phar- 
macy, which  publication  shall  contain,  in  addition  to  the  report,  a  list 
of  the  officers  and  committees,  prefatory  matter,  constitution  and  by- 
laws, general  rules,  roll  of  members,  list  of  members,  and  such  other 
matter  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  Council.  It  shall  fix,  also, 
the  price  for  which  copies  of  the  Report  may  be  sold. 

Article  X.  The  Council  shall  issue  a  monthly  journal,  beginning  in 
January,    1912,    and     thereafter,    under    rules     and     regulations    to   be 
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adopted  by  the  Council,  and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  publication  to 
each  member  of  the  Association  not  in  arrears  for  subscription.  The 
publication  shall  contain  editorials,  original  articles,  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  meetings,  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  branches,  and  such  other 
matter  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  Council. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  Membership. 

Article  I.  Every  pharmacist  and  druggist  of  good  moral  and  pro- 
fessional standing  whether  in  business  on  his  own  account,  retired  from 
business,  or  employed  by  another,  and  those  teachers  of  Pharmacy, 
Chemistry  and  Botany  who  may  be  especially  interested  in  Pharmacy 
and  Materia  Medica,  also  editors  and  publishers  of  pharmaceutical 
journals,  who,  after  duly  considering  the  objects  of  the  Association  and 
the  obligations  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  subscribe  to  them,  are 
eligible  to  membership;  provided  that  any  person  whose  name  has  been 
dropped  from  the  roll  of  members  for  non-payment  of  dues  may  be 
readmitted  after  having  again  made  application  in  regular  form,  the 
application  being  accompanied  by  the  usual  fee;  or  he  may  be  read- 
mitted, without  such  application,  on  payment  of  all  back  dues;  in  the 
latter  case  his  membership  shall  date  from  the  time  when  he  first  joined 
the  Association,  as  previously  printed  in  the  Roll  of  Members,  and  notice 
of  such  action  shall  be  inserted  in  the  addendum  to  the  Treasurer's 
report. 

Article  II.  Every  application  for  membership  shall  require  the 
endorsement  of  two  members  of  the  Association  in  good  standing,  and 
each  applicant  must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  for  election,  after  which  his  membership  shall 
be  completed  by  his  signing  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  paying 
the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year.  Any  newly  elected  member,  upon 
the  payment  of  annual  dues  for  the  year  in  which  he  is  elected,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  annual  volume  of  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Phar- 
macy and  such  other  publications  of  the  Association  as  are  distributed 
to  its  members  free  of  charge  during  the  year.  Any  application  for 
membership  made  during  the  fiscal  year  (the  calendar  year  shall  be  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  Association)  shall  apply  to  the  current  fiscal  year; 
except  between  June  and  January,  when,  if  desired,  it  can  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  so  stated  on  the  application.  The  pub- 
lications will  be  sent  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  dues  and  subscrip- 
tion are  credited. 

The  price  for  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  to  non-members 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council.  The  subscription  price  for  the  Journal 
of  the  Association  shall  be  four  dollars  per  annum  to  members  and  non- 
members  alike.  The  subscription  of  the  Journal  must  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  annual  dues,  although  both  may  be  paid  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

ARTICLE  III.  Every  member  shall  pay  in  advance  to  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  four  dollars  as  annual  dues,  and  by  neglecting  to  pay  said 
contribution  for  six  successive  months,  may  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
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members.  If  the  annual  dues  (four  dollars)  and  the  annual  subscription 
to  the  Journal  (four  dollars)  be  paid  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a 
reduction  of  three  dollars  shall  be  allowed. 

Article  IV.  Any  member  of  the  Association  who  shall  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  the  sum  of  $100.00  during  the  first  year  of  his  connection 
therewith,  and  also  any  member  not  in  arrears,  who  after  ten  years 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  $75.00,  or  after  fifteen  years  the  sum  of  $50.00,  or 
after  twenty  years  the  sum  of  $40.00,  or  after  twenty-five  years  the  sum 
of  $25.00,  and  any  member  who  may  have  paid  annual  dues  for  thirty- 
seven  consecutive  years,  shall  become  a  life-member,  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  future  annual  contributions. 

Article  V.  All  local  and  state  organizations  of  Pharmacists  shall  be 
entitled  to  three  delegates  as  their  representatives  in  the  annual  meet- 
ing, who,  if  present,  become  members  of  the  Association  on  signing  the 
Constitution  and  paying  the  annual  contribution  for  the  current  year. 
Provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  reinstate  any  member  whose  name  shall  have  been  dropped  from 
the  rolls  for  non-payment  of  dues,  nor  shall  any  one  who  has  been 
expelled  from  the  Association  be  received  as  a  delegate.  All  credentials 
shall  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  Members  shall  be  entitled,  on  the  payment  of  Three 
Dollars  or  of  Five  Dollars,  to  receive  from  the  Treasurer,  respectively, 
a  paper  or  parchment  certificate  of  membership  signed  by  the  President, 
one  Vice-President,  the  General  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer. 

Article  VII.  Resignations  of  membership  shall  be  made  in  writing 
to  the  General  Secretary  or  Treasurer,  but  no  resignation  shall  be 
accepted  from  any  one  who  is  in  arrears  to  the  Treasury. 

All  resignations  shall  be  acknowledged  in  writing  by  the  officer  who 
receives  them,  and  shall  be  reported  to  the  Council. 

Article  VIII.  Any  member  may  be  expelled  for  improper  conduct, 
or  the  violation  of  the  Constitution,  By-Laws,  or  Ethics,  adopted  by  the 
Association,  but  no  person  shall  be  expelled  unless  he  shall  receive  for 
expulsion  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  a  general  session. 

Article  IX.  Pharmacists,  chemists,  and  other  scientific  men  who 
may  be  thought  worthy  the  distinction,  may  be  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers. They  shall  not,  however,  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  funds, 
nor  shall  they  be  eligible  to  hold  office  or  vote  at  the  meetings. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  Meetings  and  Sections. 

Article  I.  The  meetings  shall  be  held  annually:  Provided,  that  in 
case  of  failure  of  this,  from  any  cause,  the  duty  of  calling  the  Associa- 
tion together  shall  devolve  upon  the  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council. 

Article  II.  To  expedite  and  render  more  efficient  the  work  of  the 
Association,  the  following  Sections  are  provided: 
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1.  Scientific  Section,  with  four  subdivisions:  (a)  Chemistry,  (6)  Bot- 
any and  Pharmacognosy,  (c)   Biologic  Assays,   (d)   Bacteriology. 

2.  Section  on  Commercial  Interests. 

3.  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing. 

4.  Section  on  Pharmaceutical  Legislation  and  Education. 

5.  Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy. 

6.  Women's  Section. 

Upon  the  approval  of  the  Council  additional  Sections  may  be  organized 
from  time  to  time  as  necessitated.  Each  Section,  through  its  officers, 
shall  solicit  papers  and  propose  suitable  subjects  for  discussion  at  the 
annual  meeting,  arrange  the  business  of  the  Section  in  advance,  and 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  referred  to  it.  It  shall  make  reports  to 
the  Council  or  Association  if  requested.  The  conduct  of  the  work  of 
each  Section  shall  be  under  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  approved  by 
the  Council.  All  committees  proposed  or  appointed  by  the  Sections 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Article  III.  The  business  of  the  Association  shall  be  arranged  so 
that  the  labors  of  each  Section  shall  be  considered  only  at  the  session 
or  sessions  to  which  they  are  especially  assigned. 

Article  IV.  The  first,  second  and  last  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  general  business  of  the  Association,  and  sufficient 
time  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Association  at  the  beginning  of  all  other 
sessions  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  act  on  the  report  of  Council 
on  membership,  and  receive  propositions  for  amendments  to  the  By- 
Laws. 

Article  V.  A  Chairman  and  Secretary  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by 
each  Section  (except  the  Scientific  Section  which  elects  its  officers  in 
accord  with  the  by-laws  of  said  Scientific  Section)  to  serve  at  the  ses- 
sions of  said  Section.  The  minutes  of  each  session,  together  with  all 
documents  and  papers  which  belong  to  each  Section,  must  be  placed  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Secretary  for  publication 
and  safe-keeping. 

Article  VI.  The  Chairman  of  each  Section  (except  the  Scientific 
Section  whose  officers  act  in  accord  with  the  by-laws  of  said  Scientific 
Section)  shall  preside  at  each  of  its  sessions,  and  shall  prepare  a  short 
address  treating  upon  the  subjects  connected  with  his  section,  to  be  read 
before  the  Section  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VII.  The  officers  of  the  Section  on  Commercial  Interests  shall 
be  charged  with  the  work  of  arranging  in  advance  the  business  to  come 
before  the  Section  at  the  next  annual  meeting;  shall  propose  each  year 
a  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  State  Associations,  and 
at  the  following  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  shall  present  a 
report  of  the  action  of  the  State  Associations  upon  the  subject  proposed. 

Article  VIII.  The  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy 
and  Dispensing  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  three  on  pharmacopoeias 
and  formularies  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Section  by  obtaining 
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papers  on  the  subjects  of  pharmacopoeias  and  formularies  and  discus- 
sions thereon.  The  officers  shall  arrange  in  advance  of  the  meeting  the 
business  to  come  before  the  Section. 

Article  IX.  The  officers  of  the  Section  on  Pharmaceutical  Legisla- 
tion and  Education  shall  keep  a  record  of,  and  compile  for  reference,  the 
enactments  of  the  different  States  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
and  the  sale  of  medicines;  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the 
Association  what  legislation  on  pharmaceutical  subjects  has  occurred 
during  the  year;  shall  arrange  the  business  of  the  Section  in  advance 
of  its  sessions,  propose  suitable  subjects  for  discussion,  and  shall  attend 
to  such  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Section;  shall  propose 
each  year  a  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  State  Associa- 
tions, and,  at  the  following  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  shall 
present  a  report  of  the  action  of  the  State  Associations  upon  the  subject 
proposed. 

Article  X.  The  officers  of  the  Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy  shall 
arrange  the  business  of  the  Section  and  shall  present  annually  matters 
of  special  historical  interest  in  pharmacy;  and  shall  also  secure  the  col- 
lection of  letters,  papers,  etc.,  written  by  members  of  the  Association, 
which  when  so  collected  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Section  and 
be  available  for  reference  to  any  one  interested. 

Article  XI.  The  Women's  Section  shall  consist  of  women  who  are 
regular  members  in  good  standing  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  the  women  of  the  families  of  regular  members  in  good 
standing,  united  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  aims  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  for  advancing  the  interests  of  women 
engaged  in  pharmaceutical  pursuits. 

Article  XII.  The  order  of  business  at  the  first  session  of  each  annual 
meeting  shall  be  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Promptly  at  the  time  named  in  the  notice  issued  for  the 
meeting,  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or, 
in  their  absence,  a  President  pro  tempore,  shall  officiate. 

Section  2.  In  the  absence  of  the  General  Secretary,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  Recording  Secretary  pro  tempore,  who  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  General  Secretary  until  his  arrival. 

Section  3.  Nineteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Section  4.  The  President's  Address  may  then  be  read,  after  which 
the  Council  shall  report  the  list  of  properly  accredited  delegates. 

Section  5.  Reports  of  Committees  shall  be  presented,  read  by  their 
titles,  synopsis,  or  in  full,  and  laid  on  the  table  for  future  consideration. 

Section  6.  An  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the  Council  shall  be  read  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  the  acts  of  the  Council  shall 
be  approved,  amended  or  revised  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Associa- 
tion. At  any  general  session,  a  member  may  request  further  information 
upon  any  matter  reported  on  by  the  Council. 
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Section  7.  The  President  shall  call  the  roll  of  States,  the  Territories, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Provinces  of  Canada  requesting  the  mem- 
bers present  from  each  State  or  Territory  to  appoint  two  members,  the 
persons  so  selected  to  act  as  a  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the 
Association  and  members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  three  years;  in 
addition  to  which  the  President  shall  appoint  five  members  from  the 
Association-at-large  to  act  with  the  Committee.  Delegates  who  are  not 
members  must  complete  their  membership  before  they  are  eligible  to 
serve  on  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Section  8.     Incidental  business. 

Article  XIII.  The  order  or  business  at  the  second  general  session  at 
each  annual  meeting  shall  be  as  follows: 

Section  1.     The  President  shall  call  the  Association  to  order. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  shall  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  ses- 
sion, which  may  be  amended,  if  necessary,  and  shall  then  be  approved. 

Section  3.     The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  shall  be  read. 

Section  4.     Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Council. 

Section  5.  Reading  of  the  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  General 
Secretary. 

Section  6.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees  shall  be  read. 

Section  7.  Reports  of  Special  Committees  shall  be  read. 

Section  8.  Incidental  business. 

Section  9.  Adjournment  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

Article  XIV.  The  order  of  business  for  the  sessions  of  the  Sections 
shall  be  determined  by  each  Section  for  itself. 

Article  XV.  No  money  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  Treasury  by 
any  of  the  Sections. 

Article  XVI.  At  the  last  general  session  of  the  Association  the 
newly  elected  officers  of  the  Association  shall  take  their  respective  places. 

Article  XVII.  The  Council  may  arrange  for  such  social  sessions,  to 
be  held  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  general  session,  as  it  may 
deem  expedient,  but  no  business  of  the  Association  can  be  transacted  at 
these  social  sessions. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Of  Committees. 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  appointed  or  elected  standing  committees 
as  follows:  A  Committee  on  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  a  Committee 
on  Transportation,  and  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  each  to  consist  of 
ten  members;  a  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus,  to  consist  of 
seven  members;  a  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting;  a  Com- 
mittee on  Ebert  Prize,  and  a  committee  on  General  Prizes,  each  to  con- 
sist of  three  members;  and  a  Committee  on  Program. 

Article  II.     Any  person  desiring  to  submit  a  paper  to  the  Association 
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shall  present  to  the  Chairman  of  the  particular  Section  to  which  it 
refers  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  meeting,  an  abstract  of  said  paper, 
indicative  of  its  contents,  and  consisting  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  words. 

This  abstract  shall  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  program.  The 
paper  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  officers  of  the  Section  previous  to 
the  first  session.  Not  more  than  ten  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
presentation  of  any  paper,  unless  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Section. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  Scientific  Section,  which  handles  its  papers 
in  accord  with  the  by-laws  of  said  Scientific  Section. 

All  papers  presented  to  the  Association  and  its  branches  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  Association,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are 
not  to  be  published  in  any  other  publications  than  those  of  the  Associa- 
tion, except  by  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Article  III.  The  Committee  on  the  Ebert  Prize,  which  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  Section,  shall,  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  after  the  one  at  which  essays  are  presented,  determine 
which,  if  any  of  them,  has  met  the  rquirments  of  the  founder  of  the 
prize.  In  all  respects  it  shall  be  governed  by  the  stipulations  expressed 
by  the  donor. 

Article  IV.  The  Committee  on  General  Prizes,  which  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  shall,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  after  the 
one  at  which  the  papers  are  presented,  determine  which,  if  any  of  them, 
are  worthy  of  prizes,  and'decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  such  papers 
as  are  deemed  worthy. 

Article  V.  The  Committee  on  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  as  follows:  One  mem- 
ber to  be  appointed  for  ten  years  and  one  for  nine,  eight,  seven,  six, 
five,  four,  three,  two  and  one  years,  respectively,  each  vacancy  occurring 
by  expiration  of  term  to  be  filled  by  a  new  appointment  for  ten  years. 
The  Committee  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  annually.  It  shall  collect 
statistics  regarding  the  frequency  with  which  official  and  non-official 
remedies  are  used  in  legitimate  practice,  and  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  general  wishes  and  requirements  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
country  in  regard  to  any  desired  changes  or  improvements  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. It  shall  also  note  errors  of  any  kind  found  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  so  as  to  facilitate  and  aid  the  work  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

Article  VI.  The  Committee  on  Transportation,  which  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Council,  shall  consist  of  one  member  each  from  the  cities 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 
Atlanta,  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Baltimore,  Cleveland  and  San 
Francisco,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Local 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  Committee,  shall  arrange  for 
transportation  from  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  return.  The  Council  shall  annually 
elect  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 

Article  VII.     The   Committee   on   Pharmaceutical   Syllabus   shall  be 
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appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  as  follows:  One  member 
shall  be  appointed  for  seven  years,  and  one  for  six,  five,  four,  three, 
two  and  one  years,  respectively;  each  vacancy  occurring  from  expira- 
tion of  term  shall  be  filled  for  a  term  of  seven  years;  other  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  for  the  unex- 
pired terms.  This  committee  shall  report  to  the  Association  through 
the  Section  on  Pharmaceutical  Legislation  and  Education,  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  Association  its  proportionate  share  of  the  current 
expenses. 

Article  VIII.  The  reports  of  all  committees  of  the  Association  must 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  in  time  for  presentation  at  the  first 
general  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Article  IX.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  shall  be  appointed  at  the 
first  session  of  the  annual  meeting,  five  members  by  the  President  of 
the  Association  and  five  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  hold  open  sessions  for  the  consideration  of  matters  referred 
to  it  either  by  the  Association,  any  Section  or  by  the  Council,  and  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  members  thereon  and  report  to  the  referring 
bodies. 

Article  X.  The  Committee  on  Program  shall  consist  of  the  Local 
Secretary,  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Council.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Council 
the  program  for  the  annual  meeting  so  that  same  can  be  published  in 
the  Journal  at  least  two  months  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Rules  of  Order  and  Debate. 

Article  I.  The  ordinary  rules  of  parliamentary  bodies  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  presiding  officer,  from  whose  decision,  however,  appeals 
may  be  taken,  if  required  by  two  members,  and  the  meeting  shall  there- 
upon decide  without  debate. 

Article  II.  When  a  question  is  regularly  before  the  assembly  and 
under  discussion,  no  motion  shall  be  received  but  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on 
the  table,  for  the  previous  question,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  day,  to 
commit  or  amend,  to  postpone  indefinitely;  which  several  motions  have 
precedence  in  the  order  named.  A  molion  to  adjourn  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

Article  III.  No  member  may  speak  twice  on  the  same  subject, 
except  by  permission,  until  every  member  wishing  to  speak  has  spoken. 

Article  IV.  On  the  call  of  any  two  members,  the  ayes  and  nays 
shall  be  ordered,  when  every  member  shall  vote,  unless  excused  by  a 
majority  of  those  present,  and  the  names  and  manner  of  voting  shall 
be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Article  V.  On  all  points  of  order  not  covered  in  these  By-Laws,  the 
Association  shall  be  governed  by  the  established  usages  in  all  assem- 
blies governed  by  parliamentary  rules. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Local  Branches. 

Article  I.  Local  Branches  of  this  Association  may  be  formed  when- 
ever it  may  appear  that  fifteen  members  of  this  Association,  in  good 
standing,  will  participate,  provided  that  no  more  than  one  such  branch 
shall  be  formed  in  any  one  state,  province,  district  or  territory  unless 
such  branches  shall  be  formed  at  a  point  distant  one  hundred  miles  or 
more  from  any  branch  already  established  in  the  same  state,  province, 
district  or  territory. 

Article  II.  All  active  or  voting  members  of  local  branches  must  be 
members  of  this  Association  in  good  standing. 

Article  III.  The  objects  and  aims  of  local  branches  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  set  forth  in  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of 
this  body,  and  the  acts  of  local  branches  shall  in  no  way  commit  or  bind 
this  Association,  and  can  only  serve  as  recommendations  to  it.  And  no 
local  branch  shall  enact  any  article  of  constitution  or  by-law  to  conflict 
with  the   Constitution  or  By-Laws  of  this  Association. 

Article  IV.  Each  local  branch  having  twenty-five  active  or  voting 
members  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one  member  every  three  years,  who 
shall  become  and  continue  a  member  of  the  Council  of  this  Association 
for  that  time. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Miscellaneous. 

Article  I.  Every  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  these  by-laws  shall  be 
submitted  in  writing  at  a  general  session,  and  may  be  balloted  for  at  any 
subsequent  general  session,  when,  upon  receiving  the  votes  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  present,  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  by-laws. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Election  of  Officers. 

Article  I.  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman,  a 
Vice-Chairman  and  a  Secretary,"  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the 
Council,  to  serve  one  year. 

Article  II.  They  shall  be  elected  and  shall  assume  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices  after  the  election  of  new  members  of  the  Council 
by  the  Association. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman. 

Article  I.  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil; in  his  absence  or  on  account  of  inability  from  any  cause,  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  Chairman  pro  tempore,  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman. 
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Article  II.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  confer  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  various  special  and  standing  committees  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, during  its  sessions,  in  order  to  arrange  and  expedite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Secretary. 

Article  I.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  fair  and  correct  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meetings  and  carefully  preserve  all  reports  and  papers 
of  every  description  received  by  the  Council.  He  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  not  to  exceed  $300,  and  the  amount  of  his  expenses  incident  to 
the  meeting,  in  addition  to  his  salary. 

Article  II.  He  shall  read  all  the  papers  handed  him  by  the  Chair- 
man for  that  purpose;  shall  call  and  record  the  ayes  and  nays  whenever 
they  are  required  to  be  called ;  he  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every 
special  committee  of  his  appointment,  giving  him  a  list  of  his  colleagues, 
and  stating  the  business  upon  which  the  committee  is  to  act,  and  shall 
notify  every  member  of  the  time  and  place  of  each  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  Committee  on  Publication. 

Article  I.  The  Committee  on  Publication  shall  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, to  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  Council,  together  with  the  Editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Journal,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Reporter  on  the  Prog- 
ress of  Pharmacy  and  the  Treasurer  as  ex-officio  members.  The  Council 
shall  elect  the   Chairman. 

Article  II.  The  Committee  on  Publication  shall  have  charge  of  the 
editing,  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  Journal  of  the  Association,  and  such  other  publica- 
tions as  may  be  issued,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  approved  by 
the  Council. 

Article  III.  The  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  shall  be  elected 
annually,  and  shall  receive  from  the  Treasurer  for  his  services  such 
compensation*  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Article  IV.  The  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  shall  have  charge  of 
the  editing,  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Journal  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Article  V.  In  case  of  illness  or  other  inability  of  the  Editor-in-chief 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Journal,  the  Committee  on  Publication  shall 
be  authorized  to  make  the  best  arrangements  possible  to  continue  the 
work. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Committee  on  Finance. 

Article  I.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members 
and  shall,  each  year,  previous  to  January  1,  present  to  the  Council  for 
its  consideration  a  list  of  appropriations  to  cover  the  various  expendi- 
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tures  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  No  payment  shall  be  made  in  excess 
of  any  of  the  said  appropriations,  except  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Provided,  however,  that  the  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  transfer 
from  one  appropriation  account  to  another  such  amount  as  may  be 
needed  at  any  time,  the  amount  of  any  such  transfer  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  fifty   ($50.00)    dollars. 

All  motions  and  resolutions  involving  the  expenditure  of  any  sum  in 
excess  of  $25.00  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee 
before  being  acted  upon  by  the  Council. 

All  appropriations  made  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  lapse  at  the  end  of 
the  said  fiscal  year.  Provided,  however,  that  accounts  properly  charge- 
able against  any  of  said  appropriations  prior  to  their  expiration,  but 
not  received  by  the  General  Secretary  until  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  may  be  paid  from  such  appropriation,  in  case  the  warrant  for  such 
payment  be  drawn  not  later  than  twenty  days  after  the  expiration  of 
said  fiscal  year. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  Committee  on  Centennial  Fund. 

Article  I.  A  Committee  on  the  Centennial  Fund  shall  be  formed, 
consisting  of  the  President  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  General 
Secretary.  It  shall  receive  applications  in  writing  from  members  for 
grants  from  the  interest  derived  from  the  Centennial  Fund,  the  appli- 
cations to  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  investigation  to  be 
made,  and  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  material  required — it  being  under- 
stood that  the  results  of  the  investigation,  together  with  a  full  report 
thereon,  be  laid  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Article  II.  The  Committee  shall  consider  these  applications,  and  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible  shall  report  to  the  Council  an  outline  of  the 
proposed  investigations,  together  with  such  recommendations  of  grants 
from  the  available  funds  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Article  III.  The  Council  shall  decide  upon  these  recommendations, 
and  in  case  the  grants  be  approved,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
direct  orders  to  be  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  in  favor  of  fhose  members 
to  whom  grants  have  been  made. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Of  Sessions. 
Article  I.     The  Council  shall  meet  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Association,  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  determine,  or  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman. 

Article  II.  On  the  written  application  of  three  members  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  a  special  session  shall  be  called. 

Article  III.     Nine  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Article  IV.     The  order  of  business  at  the  first  session  of  the  Council 
shall  be  as  follows: 
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1.  Organization  by  the  election  of  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and 
the  Secretary. 

2.  Election  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  Council,  as  follows: 

a.  Committee  on  Finance,  three  members. 

b.  Committee  on  Publication,  five  members. 

c.  Committee  on  Centennial  Fund,  three  members. 

3.  Unfinished  and  deferred  business  from  the  last  Council,  or  such 
business  as  is  especially  referred  to  the  Council  from  the  Association. 

4.  Reading  the  names  of  candidates  for  membership. 

5.  Reading  of  reports  and  appointment  of  committees. 

6.  New  business. 

7.  Adjournment — and  before  the  final  adjournment,  the  minutes  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Council  shall  be  read  and  approved. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Miscellaneous. 

Article  I.  Three  members  of  any  of  the  Standing  Committees  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Article  II.  In  all  questions  arising  before  the  Council  or  its  Com- 
mittees, and  which  can  be  disposed  of  by  a  positive  or  negative  vote,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  may  take 
the  vote  of  their  respective  bodies  in  writing,  and  the  same  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  members  had  been  personally  present,  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  being  considered  sufficient  to  decide  a  question. 
The  ayes  and  nays  of  such  votes  taken  by  the  Council  shall  be  entered 
upon  the  minutes. 

Article  HI.  Every  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  these  By-Laws  shall 
be  submitted  in  writing,  and  may  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Council,  when,  upon  receiving  the  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  it  shall  become  a  part  of  these  By-Laws. 
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SECTION  I. 

NAME 

Article  I.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Scientific  Section 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

SECTION  II. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Article  I.  All  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
in  good  standing,  who  express  a  desire  to  do  so,  by  registering  their 
names  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Section,  shall  become  members  of  the 
Section. 
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SECTION  III. 

OFFICERS. 

Article  I.  The  officers  of  the  Section  shall  be  a  Chairman,  a  First 
Vice-Chairman,  a  Second  Vice-Chairman  and  a  Secretary,  selected  from 
members  of  the  Section. 

SECTION  IV. 

ELECTION   OF  OFFICERS. 

Article  I.  The  Chairman  of  the  Section  shall  at  the  first  session  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three,  who  shall  report  to  the  Section  at  the  same 
session  two  names  for  each  office.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Section 
these  names  shall  be  balloted  upon,  and  the  one  receiving  a  majority  for 
that  particular  office  shall  be  declared  elected.  These  shall  then  be  in- 
stalled and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are 
duly  elected. 

Article  II.  Officers  may  be  re-elected,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
Secretary  shall  not  hold  the  same  office  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
years. 

Article  III.  The  Council  of  the  Association  shall  fill  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  among  the  officers. 

SECTION  V. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Chairman  and  Vice  Chairmen. 
Article  I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  represent  the  Sec- 
tion in  the  Council  of  the  Association,  to  preside  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Section,  appoint  all  committees  of  the  Section  and  fill  any  vacan- 
cies when  occurring  in  these  committees.  He  may  present  an  annual 
address  on  any  subject  of  interest  to  the  Section  that  he  may  deem  of 
sufficient  importance. 

Article  II.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  the  First  Vice-Chairman 
shall  preside  and  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  Chairman. 

Article  III.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  and  the  First  Vice- 
Chairman  the  Second  Vice-Chairman  shall  preside  and  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  the  Chairman. 

Article  IV.  In  the  absence  of  all  three  of  these  officers  the  Section 
shall  elect  a  temporary  Chairman. 

Secretary. 
Article  V.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Section,  shall  send  to  the  members  such  notice  as  the  business  of  the 
Section  may  require,  shall  transmit  to  the  General  Secretary  the  names 
of  the  officers  and  committees  elected  or  appointed,  and  notify  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  any  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  officers  or  com- 
mittees of  the  Section,  and  shall  furnish  the  General  Secretary  a  report 
of  the  sessions  held  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  Secretary,  at  least  two 
months  in  advance,  shall  write  to  each  member  of  this  Section,  giving 
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notice  of  the  latest  date  upon  which  papers  can  be  accepted  for  the 
program. 

Article  VI.  The  Secretary  shall  be  custodian  of  the  records  and  docu- 
ments of  the  Section,  as  well  as  of  all  funds,  and  shall  make  all  disburse- 
ments subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman. 

Article  VII.  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  the  program  for  the  an- 
nual meeting,  and  furnish  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association 
the  program  for  inclusion  in  the  number  just  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Article  VIII.  The  Secretary  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  present  a 
brief  report  to  the  Association  of  the  condition  within  the  Section. 

Article  IX.  In  case  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting,  he  shall  notify  the  Council  to  that  effect  and  the  Council  shall 
then  appoint  a  temporary  Secretary. 

SECTION  VI. 

MEETINGS. 

Article  I.  At  least  three  sessions  of  the  Section  shall  be  held  at  each 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  Additional  sessions  may  be  held  at 
any  time  during  the  meeting  when  the  officers  of  the  Section  may  see 
fit,  and  by  consent  of  the  Council;  provided,  however,  that  these  sessions 
be  so  arranged  that  they  conflict  as  little  as  possible  with  sessions  of 
other  Sections,  and  that  no  session  be  held  simultaneously  with  the  final 
session  of  the  Association. 

SECTION  VII. 
ORDER  of  business. 
Article  I.  The  order  of  business  at  the  first  session  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Chairman's  Address;  (2)  Secretary's  Report;  (3)  Report  of 
Standing  Committees  and  Committees  of  the  Association  which  report  to 
this  Section;  (4)  Nomination  of  Officers;  (5)  Miscellaneous  Business; 
(6)  Reading  of  Papers. 

Article  II.  The  time  of  the  other  sessions  shall  be  taken  up  with  the 
reading  of  papers,  excepting  as  provided  for  in  Section  IV  (Election  of 
Officers),  and  Section  X  (Amendments),  or  to  hear  the  reports  of  spe- 
cial committees. 

Article  III.  Provided,  however,  that  discussion  of  papers  may  be  in- 
terrupted at  any  time  to  consider  matters  referred  to  the  Section  by  the 
Association  in  general  session  or  by  the  Council. 

Article  IV.  This  regular  order  of  business  may  be  suspended  at  any 
time  during  a  session,  for  that  particular  session,  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  those  present. 

SECTION  VIII. 

EXPENSES. 

Article  I.  The  expense  of  printing,  postage  and  stationery  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Association  treasury,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  $25.00  for 
one  year. 
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Article  II.  Appropriations  for  expenses  other  than  those  named 
here  must  be  procured  by  authority  of  Council  through  the  Chairman 
of  the  Section. 

SECTION  IX. 

PAPERS. 

Article  I.  Original  papers  on  any  subject  of  scientific  interest  may 
be  accepted  at  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the  Section. 

Article  II.  The  complete  title  and  a  brief  extract  of  all  papers,  not 
to  exceed  250  words,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  in  time  for 
inclusion  in  the  program  which  is  published,  as  provided  in  Section  V, 
Article  7. 

Article  III.  Fifteen  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  reading  of  a 
paper.  If  the  paper  is  too  lengthy  to  be  read  in  detail  within  this  space 
of  time,  it  shall  be  presented  in  abstract. 

Article  IV.  Each  speaker  in  the  discussion  of  a  paper  shall  be  al- 
lowed five  minutes,  but  all  such  discussion  shall  be  confined  to  the  paper 
or  subject  under  consideration  at  that  time. 

Article  V.  The  time  allowed  for  presenting  a  paper  or  discussion 
may  be  extended  by  unanimous  consent  of  those  present. 

Article  VI.  All  papers  and  reports  presented  to  the  Section  become 
the  property  of  the  Association  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Journal  immediately  following  the  annual  meeting  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Section. 

SECTION  X. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Article  I.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  the  final  session  of  any 
annual  meeting  by  a  two-third  vote  of  those  present,  provided  notice  of 
such  amendment  is  given  together  with  the  text  thereof  at  any  previous 
session  held  at  that  meeting.  Amendments  must  finally  be  accepted  by 
the  Council  as  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Association. 

SECTION  XL 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Article  I.  Questions  not  specifically  covered  by  these  by-laws  shall 
always  be  decided  in  accord  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Association. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

(Revised  to  August  13,  1915,  inclusive.) 
CHAPTER  I. 
Article  I.     Functions.     The  House  of  Delegates  shall  have  and  exer- 
cise the  following  functions: 

A.  To  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  delegates  from  the  bodies 
which  they  represent  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

B.  Consider   and   report  upon   such   resolutions  and   upon  such  other 
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subjects  as  may  be  referred  to  the  House  of  Delegates  by  the  Council 
or  by  the  Association  in  general  session,  or  by  the  various  Sections. 

C.  Make  a  final  report  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  to  the  final  session  of  the  outgoing  Council  at  each  annual 
meeting. 

D.  It  shall  have  the  authority  to  adopt  all  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association  and  the  Council. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Article  I.  Representation.  The  membership  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates shall  consist  of  three  regularly  elected  or  appointed  delegates  from 
the  Local  Branches  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  State 
and  Local  Societies,  Colleges  and  ^Schools  of  Pharmacy  and  delegates 
from  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  National  Wholesale 
Druggists'  Association,  American  Medical  Association,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  Women's  Organization  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers of  Medicinal  Products,  American  Chemical  Society,  Association 
of  National  and  State  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  from  the  departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  the  American 
Association  of  Drug  Clerks,  the  credentials  of  whom  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Council;  together  with  five  members  of  the  Council,  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  President,  President-elect,  Treas- 
urer, General  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Council 
shall  be  members  ex-officio. 

Article  II.  Term  of  Service.  The  elected  or  appointed  delegates  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  the  credentials  of  their  successors  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  Council. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Article  I.  Organization.  The  first  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
at  each  annual  meeting  shall  be  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  or  one 
of  the  Vice-Chairmen,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding  House;  or,  in 
the  absence  of  all  of  these,  by  the  Scretary  of  the  Council. 

Article  II.  Voting.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  No 
delegate  shall  act  as  proxy  of  another  delegate  who  has  not  been  seated, 
nor  as  delegate  for  more  than  one  association,  organization,  or  insti- 
tution. 

Article  III.  Privileges.  Any  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  may  attend  any  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Article  I.  Officers.  The  officers  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Chairman,  two  Vice-Chairmen  and  a  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  ballot  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Article  II.  Duties  of  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairmen.  The  Chairman 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  House  of  Delegates;  in  his  absence, 
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or  on  account  of  inability  from  any  cause,  the  First  Vice-Chairman;  or, 
in  his  absence,  the  Second  Vice-Chairman;  or  in  the  absence  of  the 
three,  a  Chairman  pro  tempore  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman. 

Article  III.  Duties  of  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  fair  and 
correct  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  and  carefully  pre- 
serve all  reports  and  papers  of  every  description  received  by  the  House 
of  Delegates,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall  read  all  papers  received  for  the 
purpose;  shall  call  and  record  the  ayes  and  nays  whenever  they  are 
required  to  be  called;  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every  special  com- 
mittee of  his  appointment,  giving  a  list  of  his  colleagues,  and  stating 
the  business  on  which  the  committee  is  to  act,  and  shall  give  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  each  meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Article  I.     Sessions.     The  House  of  Delegates  shall  hold  at  least  one 
session  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  an  hour  previ- 
ously determined  by  the  Council   and   such   additional  sessions  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Article  I.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  Chairman  shall  ap- 
point a  Committee  on  Resolutions  consisting  of  five  members,  to  which 
shall  be  referred  all  resolutions,  and  which  shall  report  to  the  House  the 
results  of  its  deliberation  not  later  than  the  last  session  of  the  House. 

Article  II.  Special  Committees.  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  such 
special  Committees  as  may  be  directed  by  the  House. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Article  I.     Resolutions.     All  resolutions  shall  receive  a  majority  of 
affirmative  votes  of  those  present  for  adoption. 

Article  II.  Amendments.  Every  proposition  to  amend  these  by-laws 
shall  be  submitted  in  writing  at  one  session  of  the  House  and  may  be 
balloted  upon  at  the  next  session,  when  upon  receiving  the  affirmative 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  it  shall  bcome  a  part  of 
the  by-laws. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  following  shall  be  the  Order  of  Business: 

1.  Calling  Roll  of  Delegates  whose  credentials  have  been  approved  by 
the  Council. 

2.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

3.  Reading  of  communications  from  the  Association,  Sections  and 
Council. 

4.  Calling  Roll  of  Delegations  for  reports,  resolutions  and  communi- 
cations, all  of  which  shall  be  in  writing. 

5.  Miscellaneous  business. 

6.  Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

7.  Adjournment  to  a  certain  time. 
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Rule  I.  Advertisements  for  Publications:  At  the  forty-seventh  an- 
nual meeting  (1889),  the  Council  resolved  that  no  advertisements  be 
solicited  or  accepted  for  any  of  the  publications  or  programs  issued  by 
or  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  and  the  General  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  inform  annually  the  Local  Secretary  and  pharmaceutical 
press  of  the  resolution. 

Rule  2.  Term  of  Council  Members  from  Local  Branches :  At  the  55th 
annual  meeting  (1907),  it  was  ordered  that  the  three-year  term  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  elected  by  Local  Branches  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  shall 
date  from  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  held  previous  to 
the  date  of  election  of  the  new  Council  member  by  a  Local  Branch. 

Rule  3.  Proceedings  of  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy 
and  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  in  A.  Ph.  A. 
Journal:  That  space  be  annually  set  aside  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  abstracts  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 

Rule  4.  Salary  Year  of  Officers:  At  the  fifty-seventh  annual  meet- 
ing (1909),  it  was  ordered  that  the  salary  year  of  the  officers  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  be  changed  so  as  to  run  from  July 
of  one  year  to  July  of  the  next  year,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  from 
September  to  September. 

Rule  5.  Names  of  Life  Members:  At  the  fifty-seventh  annual  meet- 
ing (1909),  it  was  ordered  that  the  names  of  life  members,  new  style, 
be  designated  in  the  published  Roll  and  List  of  Members  by  means  of 
heavy-faced  or  black-faced  type. 

Rule  6.  Approval  of  Applications  for  Membership:  At  the  fifty- 
eighth  annual  meeting  (1910),  it  was  ordered  that  the  Committee  on 
Membership  submit  all  names  of  applicants  for  membership  to  the  re- 
spective State  representative  on  the  committee  for  approval  before  send- 
ing the  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Membership 
for  submission  to  the  vote  of  the  Council,  or  if  they  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  they  shall  be  sent  by  him 
first  to  the  State  representative  for  approval.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Membership  shall  have  discretionary  power  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  rule. 

Ride  7.  Resignation  of  Members:  At  the  fifty-eighth  annual  meet- 
ing (1910),  it  was  ordered  that  the  resignation  of  a  member  may  be  ac- 
cepted during  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  his  annual 
dues  are  payable. 

(xlv) 
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Ride  8.  Address  of  Welcome  at  Opening  General  Session:  Addresses 
of  welcome  and  responses  thereto  at  the  opening  general  session  shall  be 
omitted. 

Rule  9.  Meetings  of  Council:  The  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be 
held  in  the  evenings  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  the  last  sessions. 

Rule  10.  Time  of  Section  Meetings:  The  work  of  the  various  Sec- 
tions shall  start  promptly  in  the  morning  at  9:30  o'clock,  lasting  until 
12  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  lasting  until  5  or  6  o'clock. 

Rule  11.  Section  and  Association  Meetings:  The  Section  and  Asso- 
ciation meetings  shall  be  confined  to  mornings  and  afternoons. 

Rule  12.  Concurrent  Meetings  of  Sections:  The  principle  of  concur- 
rent meetings  of  the  Sections  shall  be  established.  There  shall  be  used 
a  series  of  bulletins  in  the  section  rooms  notifying  members  what  papers 
are  being  read  and  discussed  in  the  different  several  Sections. 

Rule  13.  Manuscripts  for  Section  Meetings:  The  chairmen  of  the 
Sections  shall  use  every  endeavor  to  secure  all  manuscripts  within  four 
weeks  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall  immediately  send  them  to  the 
General  Secretary. 

Rule  14.  Printing  of  Accepted  Manuscripts:  The  General  Secretary 
shall  have  accepted  manuscripts  printed  in  advance  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Sections  and  the 
General  Secretary  it  is  desirable. 

Rule  15.  Collective  Program  of  Sections:  With  all  manuscripts  in 
hand  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting,  the  General  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  a  collective  program  containing  the  detailed  programs 
of  the  different  Sections  and  indicating  at  what  particular  session  any 
given  paper  shall  come  up  for  reading  and  discussion. 

Rule  16.  Editor  as  Historian:  The  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal 
shall  be  ex-officio  Historian  of  the  Association. 
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Rule  1.  Deposits  of  Moneys  of  Funds:  The  Treasurer  shall  deposit 
all  moneys  received  by  him,  except  those  belonging  to  the  various 
"Funds,"  with  some  reliable  banking  company,  where  said  money  may  be 
drawing  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association,  said  banking  company 
to  be  designated  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  approved  by  the  Council. 

Rule  2.  Payments  of  Moneys  of  Funds:  Said  moneys  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  name  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
shall  be  paid  out  by  numbered  checks  drawn  by  the  Treasurer,  on  written 
warrant  signed  by  the  General  Secretary. 
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Rule  3.  Payment  of  Bills:  The  correctness  of  every  bill  shall  be  cer- 
tified to  by  the  person  contracting  the  same  and  the  General  Secretary, 
and  the  latter  shall  note  on  the  bill  the  appropriation  against  which  the 
same  is  to  be  charged.  The  bill  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  approval,  before  payment  is  made.  A 
warrant  shall  then  be  drawn  and  signed  by  the  General  Secretary,  upon 
receipt  of  which,  together  with  the  original  bill  and  voucher,  the  Treas- 
urer shall  draw  a  check  for  the  amount. 

Rule  4.  Deposits  in  Banks:  The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  daily  de- 
posit in  bank  whenever  his  receipts  amount  to  $100  or  more. 

Rule  5.  Custodian  of  Funds:  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian 
of  the  bonds  and  saving-bank  books,  representing  the  several  Funds  be- 
longing to  the  Association;  and  bonds  and  bank-books  shall  be  in  the 
name,  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  accounts  of  the  same  shall  be  kept  by 
him. 

Rule  6.  Appointment  of  Auditing  Committee.  There  shall  be  an- 
nually appointed  by  the  Council  an  Auditing  Committee,  this  Committee 
to  consist  of  three  members  residing  in  or  near  the  same  city  or  town 
as  that  in  which  the  Treasurer  resides,  the  Chairman  to  be  named  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Rule  7.  Annual  Report  of  Treasurer:  The  Treasurer  shall  balance 
his  books  January  1st  of  each  year  and  shall  make  out,  previous  to  the 
fifteenth  day  of  January  following,  his  annual  report  for  the  financial 
year  just  closed. 

Rule  8.  Auditing  of  Accounts  of  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary: 
The  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary  having  thus  balanced  their  books 
and  made  out  their  reports,  shall  place  all  such  books,  accounts,  vouchers, 
etc.,  with  the  report,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Auditing 
Committee,  at  such  time  and  place  in  January  of  each  year  as  said  Chair- 
man may  direct. 

The  Treasurer,  in  the  presence  of  another  member  of  the  Association, 
shall  make  a  list  of  the  numbers  and  amounts  of  the  bonds  belonging 
to  the  Association,  and  both  shall  make  affidavit  to  such  list,  which  shall 
then  be  forwarded  to  the  Auditing  Committee  for  their  use  in  auditing 
the  books  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

Rule  9.  Return  of  Books  to  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary:  Said 
books,  accounts,  vouchers,  saving-bank  books  and  accounts  of  the  same 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary,  respectively, 
within  two  weeks  of  the  date  of  their  reception  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Auditing  Committee. 

Rule  10.  Meeting  of  Auditing  Committee:  There  shall  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Auditing  Committee  in  February  of  each  year,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  Committee,  at  such  meeting,  to  carefully  examine  all  the 
books,  accounts,  vouchers,  funds,  etc.,  received  by  them;  and  previous 
to  the  first  day  of  March  following,  to  make  a  report  thereon,  in  writing, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
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Rule  11.  Expense  of  Bonds  of  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary: 
The  expense  of  the  bonds  of  the  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary,  given 
by  a  Trust  Company,  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  Treasury. 

Rule  12.  Merging  of  Balances:  All  balances  remaining  from  ap- 
propriations at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  turned  back  into 
the  treasury,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Council. 

Rule  13.  Committee  on  Invested  Savings  and  Trust  Funds:  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  is  instructed  to  appoint  three  members  of  the 
Association  who,  together  with  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Invested,  Savings  and  Trust  Funds. 

Of  the  three  members  first  appointed,  one  shall  be  appointed  for  one 
year,  one  for  two  years  and  one  for  three  years.  Each  year  thereafter, 
one  member  shall  be  appointed  for  three  years.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee need  not  be  members  of  the  Council. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  carefully  consider  the  nature 
and  status  of  all  invested,  savings  and  trust  funds  of  the  Association,  and 
to  make  an  annual  written  report  upon  the  same  to  the  Council,  which 
report  shall  be  read  (in  full)  at  one  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Association,  and  published  (in  full)  in  the  an- 
nual volume  of  Proceedings  thereof. 

The  present  custody  of  the  funds  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  adoption 
of  these  resolutions,  neither  shall  the  committee  have  the  power  to  invest 
or  re-invest  any  of  such  funds,  except  as  instructed  by  the  Council  or 
Association. 

Rule  14.  Disposal  of  Receipts  from  National  Formulary:  The 
Treasurer  shall  keep  a  separate  and  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  National  Formulary.  Any  balance  of  receipts  in 
excess  of  disbursements  remaining  to  the  credit  of  this  account  at  the 
end  of  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  credited  to  the  Endowment  Fund  and  be- 
come a  part  thereof. 
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1.  Approval  and  Payment  of  Bills  of  Journal:  All  bills  on  account 
of  the  Journal  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  Editor  and  sent  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  for  approval 
and  then  sent  by  the  latter  to  the  General  Secretary  for  payment  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  11,  Chapter  V  of  the  by-laws  and  Rule  3  of  the 
General  Rules  of  Finance,  except  bills  for  postage,  stationery,  drayage, 
freight,  expressage,  miscellaneous  and  clerical  expenses  of  the  office  of 
the  Journal  (Petty  and  Clerical  Expenses,  Journal  Office),  which  shall 
be  paid  as  provided  for  in  Rule  2  of  these  rules. 

2.  Bills  for  Petty  and  Clerical  Expenses,  Journal  Office:  Bills  for 
postage,  stationery,  drayage,  freight,  expressage,  miscellaneous  and 
clerical  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Journal  (Petty  and  Clerical  Ex- 
penses, Journal  Office),  shall  be  paid  by  check  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  out  of  a  deposit  of 
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$300  to  be  made  to  the  credit  of  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  in  a  bank  to  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication.  The  Editor  shall  be  bonded  for  $500  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Association. 

The  procedure  for  the  payment  of  such  bills  shall  be  as  follows:  (1) 
at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  Editor  shall  send  all  paid-and-receipted 
bills  and  cancelled  checks,  with  an  itemized  bill  or  statement,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Publication  for  approval;  (2)  after  approval, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  shall  send  the  bills  and 
checks  to  the  General  Secretary  for  payment  in  accordance  with  Article 
11,  Chapter  V,  of  the  by-laws  and  Rule  3  of  the  General  Rules  of  Finance, 
and  (3)  the  Treasurer  shall  send  the  Editor  a  check  to  cover  the  amount 
of  the  bills  and  thus  increase  the  bank  balance. 

3.  Bills  for  Year  Book,  National  Formulary  and  Publications:  All 
bills  on  account  of  the  Year  Book,  National  Formulary  and  other  publi- 
cations of  the  Association  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  person  contracting 
the  same  and  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion and  sent  by  the  latter  to  the  General  Secretary  before  payment  in 
accordance  with  Article  11,  Chapter  V  of  the  by-laws  and  Rule  3  of  the 
General  Rules  of  Finance. 


1  Funds  of  the  Association. 

THE  FUNDS]OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

(Revised  to  August  13,  1915,  inclusive.) 

At  the  San  Francisco  meeting  in  1889,  the  Permanent  Secretary  was 
directed  to  publish  annually,  in  the  Proceedings,  a  brief  history  of  the 
origin,  money  value,  and  use  to  which  each  Fund  may  be  applied. 

There  are  seven  permanent  Funds  at  the  present  time,  three  of  which 
are  invested  in  Massachusetts  State  bonds,  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

THE   LIFE    MEMBERSHIP   FUND. 

The  Constitution,  as  originally  adopted  in  1852,  and  up  to  the  year 
1856,  contained  no  provision  for  life  membership  or  for  the  creation  of 
a  permanent  fund.  In  the  year  named  a  revised  Constitution  was  re- 
ported by  a  committee,  and  after  consideration,  adopted  (see  Proceed- 
ings, 1856,  pp.  12,  14,  27  and  79).  Article  II,  Section  7  (afterwards 
Section  8),  containing  the  following  provision: 

"Members  who  have  paid  their  annual  contribution  for  ten  successive 
years  shall  be  considered  life  members,  and  exempt  from  their  yearly 
payments,  and  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  that  effect." 

Owing  to  increased  expenditures  for  the  publication  of  the  Proceed- 
ings, etc.,  the  Association  found  it  necessary  in  1867  (Proceedings,  p.  75) 
to  increase  its  revenue,  one  of  the  measures  being  the  erasing  of  Section 
8,  and  the  total  abandonment  of  life  membership  in  the  future. 

In  1870  a  revised  Constitution  was  adopted  (see  Proceedings,  1870, 
pp.  87-96)  and  this,  with  a  few  slight  amendments  adopted  in  1896  and 
1900,  is  in  force  at  the  present  time,  containing  the  following: 

"Article  IV.  All  moneys  received  from  life  membership,  together  with 
such  funds  as  many  be  bequeathed,  or  otherwise  donated  to  the  Associa- 
tion, shall  be  invested  by  the  Treasurer  in  United  States  Government  or 
State  securities,  the  interest  of  which  for  any  current  year  only  may  be 
used  by  the  Association  for  its  expenses." 

Chapter  VI,  Article  5,  of  the  By-Laws  adopted  the  same  year,  reads  as 
follows: 

"Any  member  who  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  seventy-five 
dollars  at  a  time  shall  become  a  life  member,  and  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  future  annual  contributions." 

This  article  was  amended  in  1888  and  1896  and  again  in  1906  and 
changed  to  Article  IV,  Chapter  VIII.  As  now  in  force,  it  reads  as 
follows : 

"Any  member  of  the  Association  who  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the 
sum  of  $100.00  during  the  first  year  of  his  connection  therewith,  and 
also  any  member  not  in  arrears,  who  after  ten  years  shall  pay  the  sum 
of  $75.00,  or  after  fifteen  years  the  sum  of  $50.00,  or  after  twenty  years 
the  sum  of  $40.00,  or  after  twenty-five  years  the  sum  of  $25.00,  and  any 
member  who  may  have  paid  annual   dues  for  thirty-seven   consecutive 
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years,  shall  become  a  life  member,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  future 
annual  contributions." 

In  the  roll  of  members  for  the  year  1872  (p.  338)  the  name  of  the 
late  Charles  W.  Badger,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  appears  for  the  first  time  as 
a  life  member,  and  the  only  one  (until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1877) 
under  this  provision,  which  was  subsequently  modified  (Proceedings,  1879, 
p.  799)  so  as  to  reduce  the  sum  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  those 
who  had  been  members  for  from  five  to  twenty  years.  In  the  same  year 
the  published  roll  contained  the  names  of  two  new  life  members.  The 
article  on  life  membership  was  further  modified  in  1888  (Proceedings, 
p.  52),  again  in  1896  (Proceedings,  p.  17),  and  again  in  1906  (Proceed- 
ings, p.  100),  so  as  to  apply  to  those  who  have  been  members  for  over 
twenty  years  (see  Chapter  VIII,  Article  IV,  of  the  By-Laws).  Under 
this  clause  the  life  membership  (new  style)  of  the  present  roll  is  ninety- 
eight,  as  published  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Treasurer's  report  for  1880  (p.  524)  states  the  life  membership 
fund  to  be  $75,  for  1881  (p.  513)  $613,  for  1882  (p.  608)  $685,  for  1883 
(p.  436)  $904.38,  and  for  1884  (p.  524)  $944.14.  At  the  Milwaukee 
meeting,  held  in  the  same  year,  the  Association  directed  (Proceedings,  p. 
525)  that  $316,  which  amount  had  been  in  past  years  donated  to  the 
funds  of  the  Association  by  various  members,  be  withdrawn  from  the 
general  fund  to  be  added  to  the  Life  Membership  Fund.  At  the  Provi- 
dence meeting  in  1886  (Proceedings,  p.  147)  it  was  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  approved  by  the  Council  and  by  the  Association, 
that  the  sum  of  $3,000  be  transferred  from  the  general  fund  to  the  Life 
Membership  Fund.  At  the  Cincinnati  meeting  in  1887  (Proceedings,  p. 
471)  the  Association  ordered  again  a  transfer  to  the  same  fund  of  $4,000. 

Since  18'87  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  give  the 
number  of  each  bond  of  the  registered  securities  in  which  the  Life  Mem- 
bership Fund  is  invested.  By  vote  of  the  Association,  the  name  of  this 
fund  was  changed  to  the  William  Proctor,  Jr.,  Fund  on  September  15, 
1902  (see  Proceedings,  1902,  p.  214),  but  was  changed  back  to  its 
original  name,  Life  Membership  Fund,  on  September  5,  1906  (see  Pro- 
ceedings, 1906,  p.  100).  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  on  the  special  funds 
of  the  Association,  contained  in  the  addendum  to  his  annual  report, 
shows  that  on  January  1,  1915,  the  value  of  the  Life  Membership  Fund 
was  $20,363.05  (face  value  of  securities  only  given),  of  which  sum  the 
interest  for  any  current  year  only  may  be  used  by  the  Association  for 
its  expenses. 

THE  EBERT  PRIZE  FUND. 

At  the  Richmond  meeting  in  1873  (Proceedings,  p.  58),  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Ebert  presented  to  the  Association  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to 
be  used  in  the  following  manner: 

"The  money  to  be  properly  invested  by  order  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  annual  interest  derived  therefrom  to  be  appropriated  for 
conferring  a  suitable  prize  for  the  best  essay  or  written  contribution 
containing  an  original  investigation  of  a  medicinal  substance,  de- 
termining new  properties,  or  containing  other  meritorious  contributions 
to  knowledge;  or  for  improved  methods  of  determining  merit,  for  the 
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preparation  of  chemical  or  pharmacal  products;  the  prize  to  be  awarded 
by  a  suitable  committee  within  six  months  after  the  annual  meeting  at 
which  the  essays  are  presented  for  competition;  provided,  that  in  case 
no  one  of  the  essays  offered  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  the  award, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Prize  Essays,  all  may  be  rejected, 
and  the  sum  added  to  that  of  the  Fund." 

The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Association,  and  by  a  special  vote 
(Ibid.,  p.  70)  the  fund  was  ordered  to  be  called  the  Ebert  Fund,  and  the 
prize  awarded  from  the  proceeds  to  be  known  as  the  Ebert  Prize. 

The  Ebert  Prize  was  awarded  for  the  year  1874  to  Charles  L.  Mitchell; 
for  1877,  to  Fred  B.  Power;  for  1882,  to  John  U.  Lloyd;  for  1886,  to 
Emlen  Painter;  for  1887,  to  Edward  Kremers;  for  1888,  to  Jos.  F. 
Geisler;  for  1890,  to  Wm.  T.  Wenzell;  for  1891,  to  John  U.  Lloyd;  for 
1897,  to  Albert  B.  Prescott  and  Jas.  W.  T.  Knox;  for  1898,  to  Virgil 
Coblentz;  for  1899,  to  Henry  Kraemer;  for  1900,  to  Edward  Kremers 
and  Oswald  Schreiner;  for  1902,  to  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck  and  H.  C.  Wat- 
kins;  for  1903,  to  Fred  B.  Power;  for  1905,  to  Dr.  Ernst  Schmidt,  of 
Germany;  for  1906,  to  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck  and  H.  C.  Watkins;  for  1907, 
to  Fred  B.  Power  and  Frank  Tutin;  for  1908,  to  A.  B.  Stevens  and 
L.  E.  Warren;  for  1909,  to  Henry  Kraemer;  for  1910,  to  Harry  M. 
Gordin;  for  1911,  to  W.  A.  Puckner  and  L.  E.  Warren. 

The  Ebert  Fund  amounted  in  1883  (Proceedings,  p.  436)  to  $683.43. 
Since  1887  the  reports  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  specify  the  securi- 
ties in  which  this  fund  is  invested.  On  January  1,  1915,  its  reported 
value  was  $1,081.38  (face  value  of  securities  only  given).  The  annual 
interest  must  be  applied  to  a  prize  for  an  original  investigation  meet- 
ing the  requirements  stated  above. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  invested 
savings  and  trust  funds,  submitted  and  adopted  at  the  fifty-eighth  an- 
nual meeting  (see  Proceedings,  1910,  p.  454),  the  name  of  the  Ebert 
Fund  was  changed  to  Ebert  Prize  Fund,  and  the  amount  of  the  prize 
limited  to  $25.00  until  the  excess  of  interest  above  the  sum  annually 
awarded  and  added  to  the  principal  shall  amount  to  $1,000.00,  after 
which  the  entire  annual  interest  upon  the  same  shall  constitute  the 
Ebert  Prize. 

THE    CENTENNIAL    FUND. 

After  the  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  the  local  committees, 
on  settling  all  accounts  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Association,  had 
an  unexpended  balance  left,  which  by  subsequent  collections  made  in 
Philadelphia  was  increased  to  $525.  At  the  Toronto  meeting  in  1877 
(Proceedings,  p.  481),  Dr.  A.  W.  Miller,  local  secretary  for  1876,  pre- 
sented this  sum  in  the  name  of  the  local  committees  to  the  Association, 
with  this  condition,  "that  a  like  amount  be  subscribed  by  the  members 
within  one  year,"  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  fund  to  aid  in  the  prose- 
cution of  original  investigations,  the  interest  accruing  from  the  invest- 
ment of  the  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  defraying  of  expenses  actually  in- 
curred by  members  in  conducting  investigations  in  some  branch  of  science 
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connected  with  pharmacy.  The  Association  accepted  the  conditions 
(Ibid.,  pp.  526-528),  and  adopted  the  name  Centennial  Fund. 

The  collection  of  a  like  amount  by  the  Association  was  completed  at 
the  Saratoga  meeting  (Proceedings,  1S'80,  p.  553)  when  $582.81  had  thus 
been  received.  In  the  following  year  a  committee  of  the  Centennial  Fund 
was  provided  for  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  Council,  Chapter  VII  (Proceed- 
ings, 1881,  pp.  190,  549).  Members  have  not  availed  themselves  of  this 
fund  to  the  extent  contemplated  at  its  foundation;  for  the  amounts  paid 
out  have  been  only  $7.50  to  Robt.  B.  Warder  for  material  used  for  in- 
vestigations reported  in  1885;  $96.80  used  by  the  Committee  on  National 
Formulary  during  the  years  1886  and  1887  (Proceedings,  1889,  p.  16)  ; 
and  $32  to  Edward  Kremers  for  material  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  scientific  research  on  the  menthol  group,  reported  in  the  Proceedings 
for  1892;  $50  to  the  same  investigator  in  1893,  and  $50  again  to  the 
same  investigator  in  1894.  In  1896  the  sum  of  $22.33  was  paid  to  the 
Committee  on  Indicators  for  material  used  in  their  investigations. 

The  original  sum  of  $1107.81  ($525+$582.81)  had  increased  in  1883 
to  $1232.76.  Since  1887  the  securities  in  which  the  fund  is  invested  are 
specified  in  the  reports  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council;  the  reported 
value  was  $2,836.35  (face  value  of  securities  only  given)  on  January  1, 
1915.  The  interest  accruing  from  this  Fund  is  to  be  used  for  defraying 
the  expenses  incurred  in  conducting  original  investigations  in  pharmacy 
or  an  allied  science. 

THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

At  the  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Septem- 
ber, 1906,  Messrs.  Samuel  A.  D.  Sheppard  and  James  H.  Beal  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Endowment 
Fund"   (see  Proceedings,  1906,  p.  99)   under  the  following  conditions: 

"That  the  said  S.  A.  D.  Sheppard  and  J.  H.  Beal  jointly  agree  to  pay 
into  said  fund  one  dollar  for  each  twenty  dollars  contributed  and  paid 
into  said  fund  by  all  other  members  of  this  Association  up  to  and  until 
such  Endowment  Fund  shall,  with  its  accumulations  of  interest,  reach  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand    ($25,000)    dollars. 

"That  as  moneys  shall  be  received  as  additions  to  said  fund  the  same 
shall  be  invested  in  such  securities  as  the  Council  may  direct  until  the 
interest  and  other  accumulations,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal, shall  reach  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand    ($25,000)   dollars. 

"That  when  the  Endowment  Fund  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  ($25,000)  dollars  one-half  the  income  derived  there- 
from may  be  used  for  any  purpose  deemed  wise  by  the  Association. 

"That  when  said  Endowment  Fund,  inclusive  of  donations,  interest  and 
other  accumulations,  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ($50,000) 
dollars,  the  Association  may  use  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  income  therefrom 
for  any  purpose  deemed  wise  by  the  Association. 

"That  under  no  circumstances  whatever  shall  all  the  income  from  said 
fund  be  used,  but  at  least  ten  per  cent,  thereof  shall  be  annually  added 
to  the  principal  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 

"That  under  no  circumstances  whatever  shall  the  principal  or  any  part 
thereof  be  used  for  any  purpose  except  investment  for  income,  nor  pledged 
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for  any  debt  or  obligation  of  the  Association,  or  any  person,  nor  used  for 
any  other  purpose  or  in  any  other  manner  than  as  specified." 

Contributions  to  the  Endowment  Fund  have  been  made  at  different 
times,  and  the  names  of  the  contributors  published  in  the  annual  volume 
of  Proceedings  (see  Proc,  1907,  pp.  47  and  48;  Proc,  1908,  pp.  476  and 
477;  Proc,  1909,  p.  464;  Proc,  1910,  p.  478).  According  to  the  Treas- 
urer's report,  the  total  amount  contributed  and  accumulations  up  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1915,  was  $6,063.51. 

THE    GENERAL   FUND. 

On  February  26,  1909,  the  Council  directed  that  $5,000.00  of  the  current 
funds  of  the  Association  be  invested  by  the  Treasurer  in  some  interest- 
bearing  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  Finance  Committe  and  the  Chair- 
man of .  the  Council  (see  Proc,  1909,  p.  449).  In  accordance  with  this 
order  the  Treasurer  reported  on  May  26,  1909,  having  purchased  five 
$1000.00  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  103%  and  accrued  interest. 
Again,  on  November  15,  1909,  the  treasurer,  in  accordance  with  an  order 
of  the  Council  (see  Motion  No.  11,  page  449)  invested  $5,000.00  of  the  cur- 
rent funds  of  the  Association  in  St.  Louis  public  buildings  and  public 
works  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds.  All  of  these  bonds  are  registered  in  the 
name  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  are  kept  in  the  Association's 
safe-deposit  box. 

THE  WM.   PROCTER,   JR.,    MONUMENT   FUND. 

At  the  fifty-second  annual  meeting  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September, 
1904,  it  was  resolved  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  a  memorial  monument  to 
be  erected  in  the  Smithsonian  Grounds  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  mem- 
ory of  William  Procter,  Jr.,  if  possible  in  1917,  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  in  charge, 
which  since  that  time  has  been  active  in  soliciting  subscriptions.  The 
names  of  contributors  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  annual 
volume  of  Proceedings  (see  Proc,  1906,  p.  63;  Proc,  1907,  p.  98). 

In  September,  1907,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  the 
Association  directed  that  all  moneys  collected  for  the  William  Procter,  Jr., 
Monument  Fund  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  be 
deposited  on  interest  for  the  benefit  of  said  fund  (see  Proc,  1907,  p.  99). 
The  Treasurer  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  in  his  annual  report  for  1908-1909, 
reports  having  received  on  January  27,  1909,  the  sum  of  $3,413.33  from 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  Benj.  T.  Fairchild,  which  was  placed 
on  time  deposit  in  the  International  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  (see  Proc,  1909,  p.  472). 
The  total  sum  to  the  credit  of  this  fund,  including  interest  on  time 
deposits,  according  to  the  treasurer's  report  on  January  1,  1915,  amounted 
to  $7,473.90. 

THE  EBERT  LEGACY  FUND. 

The  late  Albert  E.  Ebert  having  by  his  will  designated  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
as  residuary  legatee  of  his  estate,  it  was  ordered  at  the  fifty-eighth 
annual  meeting,  on  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Invested  Sav- 
ings and  Trust  Funds,  that  the  money  received  from  the  estate  be  con- 
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verted  into  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Ebert  Legacy  Fund,  and  that 
this  fund  be  invested  in  municipal  or  other  public  bonds  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Invested  Savings  and  Trust  Funds  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  that  this  fund  be  kept  intact  and  the  income  added 
thereto  until  the  fund  and  its  accumulations  shall  together  amount  to 
a  total  of  $10,000.00. 

When  this  sum  has  been  reached,  the  income  derived  from  the  fund 
shall  be  devoted  to  such  purposes  as  will  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
best  commemorate  the  founder  of  the  fund  and  his  services  to  pharmacy. 

The  reason  for  the  suggestion  that  the  Ebert  Fund  and  the  Ebert 
Legacy  Fund  be  kept  separate  was,  that  the  first  was  given  by  Mr.  Ebert 
for  a  specific  purpose,  while  the  latter  was  given  to  the  Association 
practically  without  restriction  and  with  the  evident  intention  that  the 
Association  should  use  it  in  the  manner  which  it  deemed  best. 

On  December  14,  1909,  the  executors  of  the  Ebert  estate  paid  over  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  the  sum  of  $2,800.00,  which  has  been 
deposited  in  bank  at  interest.  The  Treasurer's  report  states  that  Jan- 
uary 1,  1915,  this  fund  amounted  to  $3,290.42. 

THE  COLLEGE  PRIZE  FUND    (MOTTER  FUND). 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1905,  Dr.  Murray  Gait  Motter,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
the  sum  of  $25.00,  the  same  to  be  awarded  as  prizes  by  the  National 
College  of  Pharmacy  to  the  members  of  the  classes  of  1906-1907-1908- 
1909-1910  of  said  College. 

This  money,  deposited  in  the  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank  in  the  name 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  is  held  as  a  special  fund,  to  be  drawn 
upon  as  the  prize  students  shall  be  named  by  the  National  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  their  applications  for  membership  in  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  shall  be  approved. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  demands  have  been  made  on  the  Fund. 
Jan.  1,  1915,  the  Fund  amounted  to  $35.54. 

RICE   MEMORIAL  FUND. 

A  joint  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  on  June  26,  1901,  to  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Committee  of  Revision  upon  a  suitable  plan  for  honoring 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Charles  Rice. 

It  was  decided,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  erect  a 
monument  over  Dr.  Charles  Rice's  grave  and  to  prepare  a  memoir  con- 
taining a  biographical  sketch  of  his  life. 

The  monument  over  the  grave  was  dedicated  July  7,  1903,  with  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  among  those  present.  The  memoir, 
a  volume  of  sixty-four  pages,  was  published  and  distributed  in  1904. 

March  22,  1905  (see  Item  No.  428  in  Abstract  of  Minutes  of  Board  of 
Trustees  1900-1910),  on  motion  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  the  balance  of  the 
Rice  Memorial  Fund  was  accepted  as  voted  by  the  Revision  Committee 
and  the  Chairman  was  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one,  to  be 
known  as  the  Rice  Memorial  Committee,  to  take  charge  of  this  fund  and 
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deposit  it  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Conven- 
tion. This  motion  was  carried  and  the  chairman  appointed  Mr.  S.  A. 
D.  Sheppard  to  constitute  the  committee. 

Under  date  of  November  22,  1910,  Dr.  A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  representing 
his  father,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Dohme,  the  retiring  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  turned  over  to  Chairman  James  H.  Beal,  of  the  present 
Board,  bank-book  No.  55828,  of  the  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank,  with 
an  account,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  forty- 
three  cents  ($149.43)  to  its  credit  on  October  1,  1910,  the  same  standing 
in  the  name  of  Samuel  A.  D.  Sheppard,  Committee  of  Trustees  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeial  Convention. 

June  6,  1913.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  U.  S.  P.  C.  inquired  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.  whether  the  organization  would  accept  the  custodianship 
of  the  Rice  Memorial  Fund  (U.  S.  P.  C.  Board  of  Trustees  minutes, 
Item  488,  page  365).  The  Council  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  voted  to  accept  the 
Fund  in  trust. 

The  transfer  was  made  November  22,  1913,  the  amount  being  $168.21. 

January  1,  1915,  it  amounted  to  $170.91. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  for  the  year  1914  is 
herewith  submitted.  That  the  Report  should  compare  favorably 
with  the  excellent  reports  of  previous  years,  prepared  by  a  man 
of  such  rare  ability  and  extended  experience  as  Prof.  Diehl,  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  yet  if  a  Report  which  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  progress  made  in  the  fields  heretofore  covered 
has  resulted,  the  reporter  will  be  well  satisfied.  Constructive 
criticism  is  invited  and  confidently  looked  for  and  with  such  aid 
the  Report  for  1915  now  in  progress  should  be  better. 

In  compiling  the  report  the  general  plan  used  in  previous 
years  has  been  retained,  only  a  few  minor  changes  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  subject  matter  having  been  made.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  changes  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
Organic  Materia  Medica  in  alphabetical  order  instead  of  under 
the  natural  orders,  a  plan  which  is  thought  by  many  would 
permit  of  more  ready  reference.  The  kind  and  generous  assist- 
ance of  the  collaborators  has  been  the  source  of  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  reporter  and  it  is  only  by  their  prompt  and 
more  than  generous  aid  that  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  the  work 
to  a  rapid  conclusion. 
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PHARMACY 

A — General  Subjects. 

Argentine  Pharmacopoeia. — H.  J.  Macmillan  presents  a  review 
of  the  Farmacopea  Argentina,  1898,  this  being  the  first.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  French  Codex  was  the  authorized  guide. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  lxxxiv.,  166-167. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914. — As  might  be  expected  the 
British  pharmaceutical  journals  give  much  space  to  criticisms 
and  comments  on  the  B.  P.,  1914  which  will  be  formally  published 
December  31,  and  copies  of  which  were  placed  on  view  October 
1st.  Under  the  caption,  "Some  First  Impressions  of  the  B.  P., 
1914,"  H.  Wippell  Gadd  voices  what  seems  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  opinions  of  British  pharmacists  in  general.  He 
says,  even  a  cursory  glance  through  the  pages  of  the  new  Pharma- 
copoeia has  a  chilling  effect.  One  misses  the  little  touches  of  liter- 
ary adornment  which  former  volumes  showed;  the  monographs 
seem  bald  even  to  curtness,  and  disfigured  by  abbreviations, 
such  as  are,  perhaps,  in  place  in  a  worker's  notebook,  but  are 
not  to  be  expected  in  an  official  volume.  Gone  are  the  details 
(of  little  use,  perhaps,  but  of  much  interest)  of  processes  of  manu- 
facture, only  sufficient  being  retained  to  satisfy  the  supposed 
requirements  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1858.  Gone,  too,  are  the 
constitutional  formulae  which  pleasantly  broke  the  monotonous 
regularity  of  the  pages  of  the  1898  volume;  gone  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes  are  the  imperial  weights  and  measures,  the 
severe  exactness  of  the  metric  system  being  diversified  only  in 
the  doses;  gone  is  the  familiar  Fahrenheit  scale.  The  B.  P., 
1914,  whatever  else  it  is,  is  severely  practical,  and  indeed,  would 
seem  to  mark  definitely  the  closing  of  more  than  one  chapter 
of  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  processes  and  tests  are  too 
exacting  and  exact  to  be  attempted  by  a  dispensing  doctor, 
or  even,  as  a  rule,  by  a  busy  practising  pharmacist.  For  good  or 
ill,  factory  made  physic  will  occupy  the  field,  and  the  manu- 
facturing laboratories  will  seem  more  remote  than  ever  from  the 
herb  farms,  for  are  not  all  the  preparations  from  plants  in  the 
fresh  state  condemned  to  oblivion?  It  is  impossible  to  criticize 
the  various  new  and  altered  assay  processes  without  a  prolonged 
practical  trial  of  them,  but  they  appear  to  be  greatly  improved, 
and  their  exactness  and  efficiency  are  increased  by  the  low  limits 
of  error  allowed.  Again,  the  monographs  for  essential  and  fixed 
oils  and  the  standards  of  purity  for  chemicals  would  seem  to 
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have  been  written  and  fixed  with  a  right  appreciation  of  commer- 
cial possibilities  and  practical  needs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  omissions  from  and  additions  to  the  Pharma- 
copceia, but  alterations  in  strength  are  of  greater  moment.  The 
change  in  strength  of  Tincture  of  Strophanthus  is  startling  in 
character,  and  may  easily  lead  to  untoward  results. — Pharm. 
J.,  93,  494. 

New  British  Pharmacopoeia. —  "Emphatically  a  Wholesalers 
Pharmacopceia,"  is  the  comment  made  by  Xrayser  II.  The 
writer  further  states  that  the  new  book  will  be  rarely  used  by  the 
pharmacist  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system, 
and  that  the  average  man  will  buy  his  galenicals  and  save  the  half 
guinea  that  he  would  gladly  enough  have  spent  on  the  B.  P. 
were  it  such  a  book  as  he  could  use. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  1914, 
47.— (L.  S.) 

British  Pharmacopoeia. —  International  Standards. — The  inter- 
national unification  of  the  quality  of  preparations  of  potent  drugs, 
notably  those  of  henbane,  belladonna,  aconite,  nux  vomica,  etc., 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  various  nations  through  a  Hague 
conference,  and  has  due  recognition  in  the  forthcoming  book, 
so  that  a  person  having  the  same  prescription  in,  say,  London, 
Brussels  and  Paris,  will  obtain  a  preparation  of  uniform  strength. 
—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  2039.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Pharmacopoeia.  —  For  the  Physician  and  Dispensing  Drug- 
gist.— Physicians  do  not  now  read  the  Pharmacopceia,  and 
H.  L.  Chambers  concludes  in  an  article  on  the  subject  that 
the  present  work  does  not  meet  any  important  want  in  pres- 
ent day  medical  education;  that  the  younger  and  more  live 
pharmacists  would  welcome  any  sort  of  a  change  that  would 
better  meet  their  needs  as  druggists.  The  writer  is  in  favor  of  a 
multiple  pharmacopceia.  Since  the  U.  S.  P.  is  used  as  a  guide 
in  the  administration  of  the  food  and  drugs  laws  it  would  seem 
of  importance  that  a  second  Pharmacopceia  should  be  an 
authoritative  book  of  standards  not  only  for  those  things  used  as 
food  and  drugs  but  also  for  fuels,  lubricants,  paints,  etc.  It 
should  discuss  such  things  as  source,  preparation,  preservation, 
collection,  identification,  etc.  It  should  be  so  full  and  explicit 
in  all  lines  that  the  competent  pharmaceutical  chemist  could 
produce  as  good  a  preparation  as  any  other,  and  thus  make  it 
easier  to  cut  out  the  humbug  from  present  day  pharmacy  and  tend 
to  teach  the  medical  profession  to  prescribe  according  to  merit. 
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A  third  book  should  treat  more  of  therapeutics.  Classification 
should  be  made  alphabetically  by  indications;  such  as  "to  destroy 
bacteria,"  "on  the  skin,"  "in  the  tissues,"  etc.  In  the  treatment 
of  subjects  such  as  tannic  acid,  short  paragraphs  should  follow 
on  other  astringent  drugs.  The  substances  treated  should  in- 
clude all  those  used  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States.  The  style  of  the  book  should  be  dogmatic  on  all  sub- 
stances well  established.  On  those  not  so  well  established,  ex- 
periments and  arguments  should  be  epitomized  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  reader  may  be  aided  in  reaching  a  conclusion.  Such 
a  set  of  books  would  afford  the  chemist  authoritative  information 
that  would  soon  establish  uniform  nomenclature,  so  that  for  in- 
stance "pure  white  lead"  would  have  but  a  single  meaning. 

The  manufacturing  pharmacist  would  have  in  his  book  the 
alleged  private  information  so  carefully  guarded,  and  the  physician 
and  dispensing  druggist  would  have  their  information  so  accessible 
as  to  enable  them  to  work  with  more  satisfaction  and  give  better 
service  to  the  public— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  51-54.— (L.  S.) 

Pharmacopoeias. — Russian  and  British  Compared. — A  com- 
parison of  these  two  pharmacopoeias  giving  a  list  of  the  identical 
preparations,  preparations  differing  in  strength,  and  preparations 
differing  slightly  in  strength  or  mode  of  preparation  is  presented 
in  the  Chem.  and  Drug.,  LXXXIV,  164-166. 

Percentage  Solutions  According  to  the  British   Pharmacopoeia. 

— P.  W.  Gamble  in  discussing  the  code  of  rules  for  securing  uni- 
formity in  the  dispensing  of  abnormal  prescriptions,  stated  that 
he  considered  the  question  of  percentage  solutions  as  settled 
by  the  new  B.  P.,  according  to  which  a  percentage  solution  is 
undoubtedly  x  grams  in  100  milliliters  (1  grain  in  110  minims), 
or  x  milliliters  in  100  milliliters,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solvent 
not  coming  into  the  question. — Chem.  &  Drug.,  LXXXV,  823. 

Pharmacopoeial  Doses. — An  editorial,  in  commenting  on  a 
proposition,  recently  made  in  the  Medical  Press  of  Great  Britain, 
to  adjust  the  strength  of  tinctures  so  that  the  doses  of  various 
groups  distinguished  by  prefixing  "per"  and  "sub"  would  be 
the  same,  says:  "Pharmaceutically  the  strength  of  tinctures  is 
only  of  importance  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  menstruum  adequately  to  exhaust  the  drug.  In 
regard  to  the  suggestion  as  to  names  the  question  arises  in  con- 
nection with  subtinctures,  will  the  alcohol  or  the  drug  in  the 
tincture  be  the  more  grateful  and  comforting  to  the  patient? 
-Chem.  and  Drug.,  1914,  19-20.— (M.  I.  W.) 


Pharmacopoeia  Norvegica,  1913.  5 

Dutch  Pharmacopoeia.— The  Committee  for  the  revision  of 
the  Dutch  Pharmacopoeia  have  issued  a  draft  of  a  second  sup- 
plement to  the  fourth  edition  of  that  work.  The  publication  of 
the  draft  is  an  innovation,  and  is  due  to  the  severe  criticisms 
which  were  passed  by  N.  Schoorl  and  P.  van  der  Wielen  upon 
the  fourth  edition.  Opportunity  for  criticism  is  to  be  given 
before  adoption  of  the  supplement. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  LXXXIV, 
124 

Pharmacopoea  Fennica,  Editio  Quinta. —  The  fifth  edition  of 
the  Finnish  Pharmacopoeia  was  recently  published  to  become 
the  standard  commencing  January,  1,  1915  It  contains  41  +349 
pages;  162  new  articles  were  added,  including  various  newer 
approved  remedies,  137  were  deleted.  The  titles  of  the  materials 
are  given  in  Latin,  the  scientific  names  and  the  more  common 
synonyms  are  stated  in  Swedish  and  Finnish.  In  the  case  of 
chemicals,  the  formulas  are  also  shown.  As  regards  tests,  the 
revisers  succeeded  in  choosing  methods  that  are  readily  worked 
and  require  no  complicated  apparatus,  but  are  quite  satisfactory. 
In  the  quantitative  analyses,  the  amounts  are  not  stated  in  quan- 
tities of  volumetric  solutions  except  in  the  case  of  alkaloidal 
assays.  The  pharmacognostic  articles  give  exact  descriptions 
of  the  outer  and  inner  structure  of  drugs  and  good  characteristics 
for  their  microscopic  identification.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  833. — 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Homoeopathic  Pharmacopoeia. — Brief  History  and  Comments 
Thereon. — Frederick  T.  Gordon  in  a  paper  read  before  the  His- 
torical Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  gives  an  interesting  review  of 
the  history  of  the  Homoeopathic  Pharmacopoeia  and  homoe- 
opathic practice  of  pharmacy.  The  underlying  principles  of 
modern  serum  therapy  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  theories 
of  Hahnemann.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  sanctioning  of 
the  homoeopathic  pharmacopoeia  as  a  legal  standard  is  its 
lack  of  definite  standards  and  assay  methods. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  1914,  1707-1715. 

Pharmacopoeia  Norvegica  1913. —  Fourth  Edition. — The  new 
Norwegian  Pharmacopoeia  is  quite  different  from  its  predecessor; 
it  is  larger  and  covers  467  pages.  The  newly  included  articles 
number  85;  the  deletions,  41.  The  introduction  discusses  the 
fundamental  principles  which  serve  as  a  basis  in  the  construction 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Among  others  it  mentions  that  in 
general  a  microscopic  description  of  crude  drugs  such  as  leaves, 
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barks,  roots,  etc.  is  not  given  because  the  procuring  of  such 
drugs  from  other  countries  is  not  permitted  in  a  cut,  bruised 
or  otherwise  finely  divided  state.  For  drugs  which  are  naturally 
in  powder  form,  a  microscopic  description  is  included  to  determine 
adulteration.  The  general  methods  include  29  points,  covering, 
for  instance,  an  exact  description  of  the  percolation  method, 
the  sterilization  of  liquids,  the  polarization  of  volatile  oils  and 
dealing  with  maximum  doses.  If  a  larger  dose,  single  or  daily, 
is  prescribed  than  that  cited  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  physician 
must  write  the  dose  in  numerals  and  letters,  otherwise  the  medi- 
cine cannot  be  dispensed.  Of  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned :  A  table  of  the  specific  gravities 
of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  at  15°  C,  with  the  corresponding 
alcohol  weight  and  volume  percentages;  a  table  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  various  acids  and  alkalies  in  aqueous  solution  at  15°  C. 
with  the  corresponding  weight  percentages;  a  table  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  number  of  drops  to  the  weight  of  various 
official  liquids;  a  list  of  the  regulations  adopted  at  the  interna- 
tional conference  at  Brussels  concerning  the  uniform  preparation 
and  strength  of  potent  drugs.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914, 772.— (J.  H.  W.) 

U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. — Proposed  Changes  in  the  Pharmacog- 
nosy.— Commenting  on  the  proposed  changes  in  the  pharmacog- 
nosy of  the  U.  S.  P.,  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  London,  voices 
the  opinion  that  the  general  indications  are  that  the  monographs 
in  the  ninth  revision  will  be  quite  an  advance  upon  those  included 
in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia. —  Chem.  and  Drug.,  1914,  565. 

National  Formulary.  —  George  W.  Hague  speaking  of  the 
criticisms  concerning  the  inclusion  of  formulas  for  preparations 
for  which  there  is  little  call  or  which  are  of  little  use  therapeutically 
says,  "It  is  the  interest  of  the  National  Formulary  to  publish 
such  formulas  so  that  they  can  be  found  when  wanted — even  if 
they  are  infrequently  used;  and  to  have  preparations  which  are 
uniform."  A  number  of  formulas  are  criticised  and  suggestions 
for  their  improvement  made. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  33-34. 

National  Formulary  Preparations.— CT^cmges  Which  Have  Taken 
Place  in  Preparations  Made  According  to  Some  Proposed  Formulae. 
— When  the  formulae  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  N.  F.  were 
first  made  public,  W.  S.  Amos  prepared  a  number  of  samples. 
This  included  most  of  the  elixirs,  two  spirits,  antiseptic  solution 
of  pepsin,  aromatic  castor  oil,  four  tinctures,  liquid  petroxolin, 
iodine  petroxolin,  one  fluidextract,  and  the  fluidglycerites.     The 
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preparations  have  been  kept  at  room  temperature  for  over  a 
year.  The  condition  of  each  preparation  is  noted  together  with 
the  author's  comments  on  the  advisability  of  their  retention. — 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  322-325.— (L.  S.) 

Recipe  Book. — Its  Scope  and  Character. — In  his  report  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  recipe-book  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
presents  the  following  recommendations: 

First. — That  a  permanent  committee  on  Recipe  Book  be 
provided  for,  composed  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the 
Council,  and  that  vacancies  be  filled  by  that  body. 

Second. — That  the  committee  be  authorized  to  collect  recipes 
according  to  such  rules  as  it  may  adopt,  provided  such  rules 
are  endorsed  by  the  Council,  it  being  understood  that  amend- 
ments to  these  rules  shall  also  be  endorsed  by  Council. 

Third.— That  as  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  ninth  re- 
vision of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  fourth  edition  of  the  National 
Formulary  as  practicable,  the  committee's  collection  of  recipes 
be  published  as  a  separate  supplement  to  an  issue  of  the  Journal, 
and  a  copy  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  association 
with  the  issue  of  the  Journal  to  which  it  may  be  a  supplement. 

Fourth.— That  the  matter  of  publishing  the  recipes  thereafter 
in  book  form  be  referred  to  the  Council  with  power  to  act. 

The  scope  and  character  of  this  book  are  to  follow  to  as  large 
an  extent  as  possible,  that  outlined  by  Otto  Raubenheimer  in 
his  report  as  chairman  of  this  committee  at  the  Boston  Meeting. 
A  copy  of  this  report  was  made  a  part  of  that  of  the  present 
chairman  and  will  be  found  in  the  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1302-1308. 
-(L.  S.) 

Pharmaceutical  Nomenclature. — Importance  of  its  Correction. 
— Wiebelitz  directs  attention  to  the  importance  of  correcting 
certain  misnomers  that  have  become  current  in  their  application 
of  some  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  chemical  compounds, 
which  have  also  recently  been  mentioned  by  Rehwald.  Such 
are  the  terms  concentrated  ammonia,  concentrated  acids;  of 
ammonium  carbonate  for  mixtures  of  carbonate  and  carbamate, 
magnesium  carbonate  for  magnesium  sub-carbonate,  potassium 
binoxalate  for  salt  of  sorrel,  etc.,  etc.  Similarly  sounding  names 
for  remedial  agents  have  also  been  criticized  in  recent  publica- 
tions.—Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  303.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Nomenclature. — International  System  Advocated. — C.  Rousseau, 
after  showing  how  very  desirable  it  is  to  have  an  international 
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system  for  the  expression  of  the  terms  employed  in  pharmacy, 
proposes  that  an  International  Name  shall  be  used  by  an  author 
of  any  nationality  and  placed  between  brackets  after  the  word 
commonly  used  in  his  own  language.  In  this  manner  a  reader 
of  different  nationality  would  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  particular 
material,  medicine,  drug,  preparation  or  apparatus  described. 
The  author  suggests  that  in  the  case  of  animals  and  plants 
the  Latin  names  now  employed  by  zoologists  and  botanists 
shall  be  used  as  the  international  name.  In  the  case  of  all 
other  technical  terms  for  drugs,  chemicals,  medical  preparations, 
pharmaceutical  processes  and  apparatus,  he  proposes  the  use 
of  esperanto. — Compt.  rend.  XI.  Intern.  Pharm.  Congr.,  195-237. 

Pharmaceutical  Education  in  the  Different  Countries. — Henry 
L.  Taylor  in  an  extensive  article  outlines  the  general  preliminary 
and  the  professional  educational  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  the  various  countries  having 
such  requirements,  including  the  different  states  of  the  United 
States.  In  many  instances  the  complete  system  of  education 
of  the  countries  is  shown  by  diagrams. — Compt.  rend.  XL  Intern. 
Pharm.  Cong.,  324-381. (J.  H.  W.) 

The  Training  of  Pharmacists  in  Great  Britain. — The  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal  and  Pharmacist  presents  this  subject  in  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  form,  covering  fully  every 
phase  from  the  preliminary  educational  requirements  to  the 
final  examinations  for  registration.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
qualification  of  "Chemist  and  Druggist"  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  have 
passed  an  approved  preliminary  examination,  to  have  been  for 
three  years  practically  engaged  in  the  translation  and  dispensing 
of  prescriptions,  and  to  have  passed  the  Minor  Examination  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  after  being  duly  registered  as  an 
"Apprentice  or  Student."  The  approved  preliminary  examina- 
tion should  be  passed  before  commencing  the  period  of  pupilage, 
and  the  candidate  must  have  passed  in  English,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  two  optional  subjects,  at  not  more 
than  three  examinations  of  the  same  Examining  Authority. — 
Pharm.  J.,  93,  254-273. 

Pharmaceutical  Education  in  the  Philippines. — A.  G.  DuMez 
tells  of  the  installation  of  a  Department  of  Pharmacy  in  the 
University  of  the  Philippines,  giving  an  outline  of  the  course 
of  study.— Drug.  Circ,  1914,  198.— (K.  S.  B.) 
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Isaac  Plaut  Fellowship. — The  first  travelling  fellowship  in 
pharmacy  in  this  country  has  been  founded  by  Albert  Plaut 
in  memory  of  his  father,  Isaac  Plaut.  The  fellowship  is  awarded 
to  that  bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
of  Columbia  University  who  shows  the  greatest  aptitude  for  orig- 
inal investigation  among  the  members  of  his  class,  and  provides 
for  a  year's  study  at  a  foreign  school. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  299. 

Biography  of  Hermann  Schelenz. — In  connection  with  the 
semi-centennial  jubilee  of  entering  the  pharmaceutical  pro- 
fession, Easter,  1914,  a  biography  together  with  a  photo  of  the 
celebrated  German  pharmaceutical  historian,  who  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  A.Ph.A.,  is  published. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  No.  29,  291.  See  also  biographical  sketch  in  Journal 
A.Ph.A.  1   (1912).     1317.— (0.  R.) 

Pharmaceutical  Syllabus. — The  Journal  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  its  December,  1914,  number 
publishes  a  symposium  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  in 
which  a  large  number  of  prominent  pharmacists  and  educators 
give  expression  to  their  views  concerning  the  second  edition  of 
this  work.     As  a  whole  the  work  of  the  committee  is  commended. 

College  Examinations.-  Zada  M.  Cooper  argues  in  defense 
of  college  examinations  saying  that,  however  antiquated  they  may 
be,  there  seems  to  be  no  modern  substitute  that  at  all  accomplishes 
the  desired  result.  They  compel  review  and  furnish  practically 
the  only  practice  wh*ch  students  in  a  College  oi  Pharmacy  have 
in  properly  expressing  their  thoughts.  Examinations  play  their 
part  in  the  training  to  write. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1718- 
1721. 

Reciprocal  Registration. — Regulation  of  Pharmacy  Board  Up- 
held.— The  Kentucky  law  authorizes  the  exchange  of  certificates  of 
registration  with  other  states,  under  such  rules  as  the  state  board 
may  determine.  Under  a  rule  requiring  that  applicants  must 
have  been  registered  at  least  one  year  in  the  state  from  which 
they  apply,  reciprocal  registration  was  refused  an  applicant. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  application  was  again  refused,  the 
board  having  in  the  meantime  passed  an  additional  rule,  re- 
quiring that  the  applicant  should  have,  for  one  year  prior  to 
examination,  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of,  and  been  engaged 
in  the  drug  business  in  the  foreign  state.  In  an  action  seeking  to 
compel  the  board  to  grant  the  petitioner  a  pharmacist's  certi- 
ficate, the  claim  was  made  that  the  board's  rules  destroyed  the 
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right  of  reciprocal  registration.  The  court  did  not  concur  in 
this  and  mandamus  was  refused. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914, 
1752-1753 

A  National  Pharmacy  License. — Under  the  caption  "Stand- 
ardizing a  Three  Year  Course,"  Henry  L.  Taylor,  outlines  what 
the  requirements  for  a  national  license  should  be,  as  follows: 

The  life  license  valid  for  the  United  States  shall  be  issued  by 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  examinations  on  which  it  is  issued  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  National  Association  Boards  of  Pharmacy  through  the  State 
Boards  signators  to  the  agreement. 

Satisfactory  evidence  verified  by  oath  shall  be  required  by  the 
National  Association  Boards  of  Pharmacy  of  all  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  examination. 

It  shall  admit  to  the  examinations  for  the  national  license  any 
candidate  who  pays  a  fee  of  $25  and 

1.  Is  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age; 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character; 

3.  Had,  prior  to  beginning  the  first  year  of  study  in  the  school 
of  pharmacy, 

(a)  At  least  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  apprenticeship 
under  pharmacists  registered  by  the  state  board, 

(6)  A  general  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  the 
successful  completion  of  a  four  years'  course  in  a  secondary 
school  recognized  by  the  state  educational  authorities; 

4.  Has  studied  pharmacology  as  outlined  in  the  Pharmaceut- 
ical Syllabus  not  less  than  three  years  in  a  registered  or  ac- 
credited school  of  pharmacy; 

5.  Has  received  the  diploma  of  pharmaceutical  chemist 
(Ph.C.)  from  a  school  the  member  of,  or  affiliated  with  the 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties; 

6.  Has  had  two  years'  successful  experience  as  a  licensed 
pharmacist,  one  year  of  which  must  have  been  in  a  pharmacy 
of  the  United  States. 

The  writer  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a  better  preliminary 
education  for  the  standard  three  years'  course,  and  for  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  for  the  adoption  of  a  pre-requisite  clause, 
in  all  states  where  it  is  not  now  in  force  or  contemplation. — 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  330-333.— (L.  S.) 

Uniformity  in  Board  Examinations. — In  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
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of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  H.  C.  Christensen,  E.  L.  Brandis  and 
Charles  Gietner  voice  the  opinion  that  twenty  questions  in 
pharmacy,  twenty  in  materia  medica,  ten  in  chemistry,  ten  in 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  problems,  and  not  less  than  four 
preparations  as  "practical  work,"  with  about  twenty  minutes 
oral  quiz  (which  should  also  include  the  recognition  of  drugs), 
should  constitute  the  length  of  the  examination. 

Since  chemistry  is  an  exact  science  ten  questions  in  this  branch 
are  considered  sufficient. 

Questions  should  be  clear,  with  not  more  than  two  sub-divisions 
to  each  one,  and  so  distributed  that  they  cover  the  entire  field. 
The  questions  in  each  branch  should  not  require  more  than  two 
hours  to  answer. 

U.  S.  P.  Latin  titles  are  very  important,  but  knowledge  of 
these  can  be  tested  by  proper  wording  of  the  various  questions 
without  making  a  separate  branch  for  this  purpose.  In  the  same 
way  toxicology,  botany,  pharmacognosy  and  therapeutics  may 
be  combined  with  materia  medica,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
questions  on  therapeutics  should  be  limited  to  general  thera- 
peutic properties. 

"The  applicability  of  questions  to  the  'essential'  and  'practical' 
as  applied  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy  should  constantly  be 
kept  in  mind  in  preparing  the  questions." 

The  function  of  a  board  as  regards  examinations  is  to  test 
the  candidate's  fitness  to  serve  the  public  as  a  retail  and  dis- 
pensing pharmacist. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  407. — (F.  J.  B.) 

The  Need  for  Greater  Uniformity  in  Laws  Relating  to  the  Manu- 
facture, Sale  and  Use  of  Poisons  and  Habit-forming  Drugs. — 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  M.  I.  Wilbert  shows  the  chaotic  con- 
dition which  exists  in  the  different  political  divisions  of  the 
United  States.  Variation  of  the  legislative  definition  of  a  poison, 
and  a  schedule  which  enumerates  the  frequency  with  which 
over  twenty-five  substances  are  specifically  designated  as  poison- 
ous by  the  various  laws,  shows,  in  a  very  emphatic  manner, 
that  a  greater  uniformity  is  both  necessary  and  desirable. — 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1068-1072.— (L.  S.) 

Itinerant  Vending  of  Drugs,  Medicines  and  Poisons. — Pro- 
posed Law  for  the  Regulation. — J.  H.  Beal  discusses  attempts  at 
legislation  to  this  end,  attributing  the  lack  of  success  to  the 
fault  of  attempting  too  much.  Such  legislation  in  order  to  be 
valid  must  show  a  logical  connection  between  the  requirements 
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which  it  imposes  and  the  general  public  good.  A  form  of  law  is 
proposed,  which  the  author  believes  meets  most  of  the  constitu- 
tional objections  which  have  been  offered  to  such  legislation 
in  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  the  means  of  bringing 
under  proper  control  and  subjecting  to  proper  regulations,  a 
variety  of  itinerant  traffic,  which  without  proper  regulation 
is  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  public  health  besides  being  unfair 
to  the  qualified  and  registered  pharmacist  and  physician. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1690-1693. 

Pharmacy  Laws. — -Proposed,  Enacted  or  Amended  during  1912- 
1913. —  A  continuation  of  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Section  on  Education  and  Legislation.  The  article  gives  verba- 
tim the  laws  and  amendments  enacted  in  various  states  during 
this  period.— Frank  H.  Freericks,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  55-67.— 
(L.  S.) 

Patent  Laws  Affecting  Medicinal  and  Chemical  Products. — 

Revision. — According  to  John  K.  Thum  the  failure  to  secure 
the  revision  of  the  patent  laws  affecting  medicinal  and  chemical 
products  is  due  to  the  lack  of  agreement  among  those  interested 
as  to  what  is  wanted.  He  urges  that  the  matter  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Drug  Trades  Conference  to  have  this  body 
debate  the  matter  thoroughly  and  formulate  some  definite  plan 
that  will  be  fair  and  just  to  the  consumers  of  medicinal  products 
in  this  country. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  516-517. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemical  Standards. — With  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  recording  the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  number 
of  commercial  samples  of  the  more  important  official  chemicals 
and  of  generalizing  from  these  results,  suggesting  standards  of 
purity  which  would  satisfy  the  conditions  that  are  necessary 
in  order  that  they  should  be  generally  acceptable  as  commercial 
standards,  and  possibly  as  pharmacopceial  standards,  C.  A. 
Hill  gives  a  tabulated  report  of  the  examination  of  many  thou- 
sands of  chemicals  covering  a  period  of  four  years. — Chem.  and 
Drug.,  lxxxiv.,  17-23. 

Conservation    in    Relation    to    Pharmaceutical    Chemistry. — 

Under  this  heading  H.  C.  Fuller  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research  gives  a  review  of  the  research  work  done  by  American 
and  foreign  manufacturers,  showing  the  balance  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  He  advises  the  establishment  of  a  central 
laboratory  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  where 
products  could  be  checked  up  and  when  found  of  doubtful  valuer 
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exposure  could  be  made  to  the  members  and  thus  protect  them 
from  stocking  many  useless  remedies.  Retail  pharmacists 
should  carefully  study  costs,  and  whenever  possible  suggest  to 
manufacturers  the  conservation  of  raw  material  or  of  such  ma- 
terial as  is  ordinarily  considered  as  waste.  A  central  laboratory 
could  take  up  the  investigation  of  such  waste  to  determine  its 
value  to  pharmacy.  Specific  instances  where  large  quantities 
of  material  are  considered  as  waste  which  would  yield  products 
of  pharmaceutical  value  are  cited. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  129- 
135.— (L.  S.) 

Chemical  Research  at  the  Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institute. — A  des- 

ription  and  an  illustration  of  this  Institute  at  Berlin- Dahlem 

is  given,  which  is  abstracted  from  a  book  by  Prof.  Emil  Fischer 

and   Director   Ernst   Beckmann.     For   particulars  the   origiral 

article  should  be  consulted.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  259.— (0.  R.) 

Drug  Specification. — Unless  the  purchaser  specifies  U.  S.  P 
or  chemically  pure  when  ordering  drugs  and  chemicals  he  is  apt 
to  get  anything  but  what  he  wants. 

C.  R.  Noyes  calls  attention  to  a  long  list  of  substances  which 
are  not  what  they  seem,  as,  precipitated  sulphur  may  contain 
calcium  sulphate,  castile  soap  may  not  be  made  from  olive  oiL 
Beeswax  may  contain  from  2%  to  70%  of  paraffin. 

To  avoid  all  this  confusion  it  is  recommended  to  specify  U.  S.  P. 
when  buying.— Minn.  S.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  186.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Pure  Drugs  and  the  Public  Health.— M.  I.  Wilbert  calls 
attention  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  present-day  methods  of 
drug-law  enforcement,  citing  as  evidence  that  out  of  a  total  of 
more  than  9000  samples  of  six  pharmacopceial  preparations 
examined  during  the  years  1907  to  1911,  inclusive,  more  than 
4000,  or  approximately  45%,  were  found  to  be  not  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  asserted 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  average  drug  preparations 
and  this  is  attributed  to  several  factors,  the  most  important 
of  which  seems  to  be  that  the  retail  druggist  does  not  realize 
his  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  more  evident  short- 
coming in  the  present-day  enforcement  of  pure-drug  laws  is  the 
general  failure  to  properly  place  the  responsibility  for  the  nature, 
kind,  and  purity  of  the  medicines  supplied  to  the  consumer 
where  it  belongs.  This  shortcoming  is  being  corrected,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  by  recently  enacted  laws  to  regulate  the  practice 
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of  pharmacy  by  placing  the  responsibility  squarely  on  the  person 
dispensing  the  drug. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  550-558. 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. —  To  Study  Food  and 
Drug  Questions. — A  special  committee  to  study  the  subject 
of  food  and  drug  regulation  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  body  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  over  600  local  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  trade  associations,  distributed  over  the  country.  The 
committee  met  October  8th,  and  by  unanimous  vote  adopted  the 
following: 

Uniformity,  as  the  committee  would  define  it,  involves  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  food  and  drug  control  which 
it  is  possible  to  have  prevail  universally  and  equally  in  every 
part  of  the  nation.  The  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  laws 
and  their  regulations  would,  if  perfect  uniformity  were  at- 
tainable, reach  the  level  of  full  and  complete  efficiency,  and 
thereby  afford  equal  protection  and  a  uniform  standard  of 
living  for  all  the  people.  Uniformity  accomplished,  places 
merit  and  the  general  public  interest  over  local  or  geographical 
divisions.  This  committee  will,  therefore,  direct  its  efforts 
and  consideration  toward  the  accomplishment  of  uniformity. 
The  committee  cannot  but  feel  impressed  with  the  magnitude, 
the  importance,  and  the  seriousness  of  its  work.  It  cannot 
but  feel  the  need  for  the  closest  study  of  the  subject.  And, 
again,  the  committee  cannot  but  feel  the  necessity  for  the 
fullest  and  most  cordial  cooperation  between  itself  and  the 
officials  and  all  others  concerned.  The  committee  will,  of 
necessity,  act  deliberately  and  slowly,  making  certain  of  each 
step,  considering  only  the  important  problems  of  a  national 
character.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  529-530. 

Patents  and  Trade  Marks. — In  a  very  able  and  comprehensive 
report  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  patents  and  trade-marks, 
F.  E.  Stewart  outlines  the  present  condition  of  the  Patent  and 
Trade  Mark  Laws  of  the  U.  S.  and  offers  a  number  of  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  how  these  laws  should  be  revised  by  congress. 
—J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1521-1531.— (L.  S.) 

U.  S.  Patent  for  a  Complex  Medicine. — An  editorial  calls  at- 
tention to  U.  S.  Patent  1,081,069  granted  December  9,  1913 
for  a  mixture  of  creatinin,  guanidin,  and  allantoin,  to  be  used  as 
a  specific  in  a  number  of  microbial  infections  and  illnesses.  The 
editorial  states  that  the  granting  of  a  patent  on  the  claims  made 
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should  be  sufficient  to  show  the  need  of  change  in  the  method 
of  granting  patents,  at  least  in  the  methods  governing  the  issu- 
ance of  patents  for  medicinal  products. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc.  1914, 
62,  54-55.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Patents  on  Chemicals. — Editorial.— The  patent  rights  on  a 
number  of  familiar  patented  products  have  expired  or  are  about 
to  expire;  for  instance,  the  patents  on  euquinine,  pyramidon  and 
protargol  have  lapsed;  those  on  orthoform — new  and  aristochin 
will  expire  in  1915  and  1916  respectively.  Since  these  products 
will  be  public  property  after  the  dates  indicated,  American 
firms  should  lose  no  time  in  undertaking  their  manufacture. — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc.  1914,  63,  693.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Trade  Mark  Regulation. — At  the  ninth  International  Congress 
of  Pharmacy,  the  question  of  trade  marks  and  factory  marks 
for  medical  preparations  was  given  considerable  attention. 
Among  others,  Henri  Martin  proposes  that  in  the  absence  of 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  use  of  fantastic  names  as  trade 
marks  or  proprietary  names,  the  following  should  be  adopted 
by  all  countries:  All  medicines  having  a  trade  or  factory  mark 
shall  at  the  same  time  carry  its  usual  or  well-known  name,  the 
latter  printed  in  characters  equally  apparent  as  those  of  the 
mark.  And  all  trade  or  factory  marks  applied  to  a  specialized 
medication  shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  pharmacist 
or  of  the  society  (firm)  exploiting  the  medicine,  said  society  or 
firm  to  be  composed  entirely  of  pharmacists. — Compt.  rend. 
XI  Intern.  Pharm.  Congr.,  135-141. 

Pharmaceutical  Specialties. — Combating  Their  Abuse. — A.Cuerel, 
president  of  the  Swiss  Pharmaceutical  Society,  discussed  the 
means  of  combating  the  abuse  of  pharmaceutical  specialties.  He 
divided  them  into  two  classes:  those  which  are  the  result  of 
particularly  delicate  researches  and  experiments,  of  long  and 
onerous  processes,  requiring  equipment  not  possessed  by  every 
pharmacist;  and  those  the  composition,  nature  and  preparation 
of  which  offer  no  particular  difficulty  to  the  serious  druggist.  The 
former  class  are  an  honor  to  their  originators  and  to  the  pro- 
fession. The  latter  class,  however,  often  pushed  to  the  limit 
by  their  manufacturers,  are  a  decided  detriment  to  all.  The 
author  shows  how  their  abuse  may  be  combated  chiefly  by 
appealing  to  the  medical  profession,  and  by  exposing  their 
often  doubtful  and  questionable  composition;  their  appeal  to  self- 
medication  on  the  part  of  the  public;  their  increasing  number 
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and   their   excessive   cost. — Compt.   rend.    XI    Intern.    Pharm. 
Congr.,  243-247. 

Pharmaceutical  Specialties. — Restriction  of  the  Sale. — Maintain- 
ing that  pharmaceutical  specialties  are  medicines,  as  are  any- 
other  form  of  medication,  A.  Schamelhout  answers  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  restrict  the  sale  of  such 
specialties  to  pharmacists  exclusively,  with  a  decided  affirmative. 
He  insists  that  such  a  monopoly  should  be  maintained  by  law, 
so  as  to  prevent  charlatanry,  that  destroyer  of  public  health  and 
of  public  welfare. — Compt.  rend.  XI  Intern.  Pharm.  Congr., 
238-242. 

Proprietary  Medicines  in  Great  Britain. — X-rayser  II,  com- 
menting on  the  first  year  of  medical  benefit  under  the  insurance 
act  in  Great  Britain,  asserts  that  it  has  brought  with  it  a  marked 
change  in  the  nature  of  business  done  by  chemists  and  druggists 
One  man  reports  that  he  will  dispense  10,000  prescriptions  and 
upon  the  whole  he  is  satisfied  from  the  profit  realized  directly  from 
this  source.  The  increase  in  the  prescription  business  is  further 
notable  for  the  fact  that  the  trade  in  proprietaries  has  considerably 
decreased  and  should  mean  that  chemists  as  a  whole  are  enjoying, 
and  will  continue  to  enjoy,  the  increase  in  what  is  after  dispensing 
the  most  profitable  department  of  their  business. — Chem.  and 
Drug.,  1914,  85.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Patent  Medicines  in  Japan. — The  total  revenue  from  the 
patent-medicine  tax  in  Japan  (paid  by  dealers  on  the  amount  of 
sales)  for  1912  amounted  to  $116,900  gold,  a  decrease  of  $5,000 
from  the  preceding  year.  The  revenue  derived  in  1912  from  the 
sale  of  stamps  on  patent  medicines  amounted  to  $1,119,600,  an 
increase  of  $57,400  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  As  the 
value  of  the  stamp  represents  10  per  cent  of  the  market  price  of  the 
medicines,  the  total  value  of  patent  medicines  consumed  in  1912 
was  $11,196,800,  equal  to  $0,216  per  capita  of  population  of 
Japan,  showing  an  increase  of  0.085  on  the  figures  for  the  preced- 
ing year. — Spatula.,  XX,  606. 

Flooding  of  Drug  Stores  With  Proprietaries. — W.  Heubner, 
says  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  proprietary  preparations  adver- 
tised have  no  excuse  for  existing  and  certainly  not  the  foreign 
ones,  but  no  paper  or  periodical  can  be  taken  up  without  seeing 
their  advertisements.  And  the  press,  even  every  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  anything  is  printed,  is  looked  up  to  by  the  average 
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public  as  an  oracle. — (Therap.  Monats.  v.  28,  No.  6.)  J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc.  1914,  63,  284.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Serial   Number  and   Guaranty  on  Insecticides  Abolished. — 

Following  their  action  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  serial  number  and 
holding  the  guaranty  legend  on  foods  and  drugs,  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  to  be  deceptive,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Agriculture  and  Commerce,  on  June  30,  1914,  signed  an 
amendment  to  the  regulations  under  the  Insecticide  Act  abolishing 
the  use  of  serial  numbers  on  insecticides  and  fungicides.  The 
new  regulation  is  to  become  effective  on  and  after  May  1,  1916. 
—Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  337-338. 

Labeling  Medicinal  Preparations. — In  answer  to  many  in- 
quiries as  to  proper  labeling  for  medicinal  preparations  to  comply 
with  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as  amended,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  has  issued  the 
following  suggestions  to  makers  and  proprietors  of  medicinal 
preparations : 

1.  Claims  of  Therapeutic  Effect. — A  preparation  cannot  be 
properly  designated  as  a  specific,  cure,  remedy,  or  recommended 
as  infallible,  sure,  certain,  reliable  or  invaluable,  or  bear  other 
promises  of  benefit,  unless  the  product  can,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
be  depended  upon  to  produce  the  results  claimed  for  it.  Before 
making  any  sure  claim  the  responsible  party  should  carefully 
consider  whether  the  proposed  representations  are  strictly  in 
harmony  with  the  fact;  in  other  words,  whether  the  medicine,  in 
the  light  of  its  composition,  is  actually  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
promises  made  for  it.  For  instance,  if  the  broad  representation 
that  the  product  is  a  remedy  for  certain  diseases  is  made,  as,  for 
example,  by  the  use  of  the  word  "remedy"  in  the  name  of  the 
preparation,  the  article  should  actually  be  a  remedy  for  the 
affections  named  upon  the  label  under  all  conditions,  irrespective 
of  kind  and  cause. 

2.  Indirect  Statements. — Not  only  are  direct  statements  and 
representations  of  a  misleading  character  objectionable,  but 
any  suggestion,  hint,  or  insinuation,  direct  or  indirect,  or  design 
or  device  that  may  tend  to  convey  a  misleading  impression,  should 
be  avoided.  This  applies,  for  example,  to  such  statements  as 
"has  been  widely  recommended  for,"  followed  by  unwarranted 
therapeutic  claims. 

3.  Indefinite  and  Sweeping  Terms. — Representations  that  are 
unwarranted  on  account  of  indefiniteness  of  a  general  sweeping 
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character  should  be  avoided.  For  example,  the  statement  that 
a  preparation  is  "for  kidney  troubles"  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  product  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  kidney  affections 
generally.  Such  a  representation  is  misleading  and  deceptive 
unless  the  medicine  in  question  is  actually  useful  in  all  of  these 
affections.  For  this  reason  it  is  usually  best  to  avoid  terms 
covering  a  number  of  ailments,  such  as  "skin  disease,  kidney, 
liver,  and  bladder  affections,"  etc.  Rheumatism,  dyspepsia, 
eczema,  and  the  names  of  many  other  affections  are  more  or 
less  comprehensive,  and  their  use  under  some  circumstances 
would  be  objectionable.  For  example,  a  medicine  should  not 
be  recommended  for  rheumatism  unless  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling 
the  claims  and  representations  made  for  it  in  all  kinds  of  rheu- 
matism. To  represent  that  a  medicine  is  useful  for  rheumatism 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  useful  in  only  one  form  of  rheuma- 
tism, would  be  misleading,  such  statements  as  "for  some 
diseases  of  the  kidney  and  liver,"  "for  many  forms  of  rheuma- 
tism", are  objectionable,  on  account  of  indefiniteness. 

Names  like  "heart  remedy,"  "kidney  pills,"  "blood  purifier," 
"nerve  tonic,"  "bone  liniment,"  "lung  balm,"  and  other  terms 
involving  the  names  of  parts  of  the  body  are  objectionable  for 
similar  reasons. 

4.  Testimonials. — Testimonials,  aside  from  the  personal  aspect 
given  them  by  their  letter  form,  hold  out  a  general  representation 
to  the  public  for  which  the  party  doing  the  labeling  is  held  to  be 
responsible.  The  fact  that  a  testimonial  is  genuine  and  honestly 
represents  the  opinion  of  the  person  writing  it  does  not  justify  its 
use  if  it  creates  a  misleading  impression  with  regard  to  the  results 
which  the  medicine  will  produce. 

No  statement  relative  to  the  therapeutic  effects  of  medicinal 
products  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  "testimonial"  which 
would  be  regarded  as  unwarranted  if  made  as  a  direct  statement 
of  the  manufacturer. 

5.  Refund  Guarantee—Statements  on  the  labels  of  drugs 
guaranteeing  them  to  cure  certain  diseases  or  money  refunded 
may  be  so  worded  as  to  be  false  and  fraudulent  and  to  constitute 
misbranding.  Misrepresentations  of  this  kind  are  not  justified 
by  the  fact  that  the  purchase  price  of  the  article  is  actually  re- 
funded as  promised. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  523-525. 

The  Army  Medical  Service  and  the  Military  Apothecary  — 

F.  Berger  presents  an  interesting  historical  paper  on  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  and  pharmaceutical  service  in  time  of  war. 
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In  early  times  physicians  accompanied  armies;  in  ancient  Egypt, 
the  physician-priests  and  common  soldiers  cared  for  the  sick 
and  wounded;  Artaxerxes  took  with  him  on  his  campaign  a 
personal  physician;  while  later  the  Greek  armies  were  provided 
with  surgeons  who  cared  for  soldiers  as  well  as  for  officers.  In 
the  Roman  army,  troop  surgeons  are  not  cited  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic.  The  first  military  hospital  was  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Hussite  wars,  the  military  physicians 
did  the  compounding  and  dispensing  of  drugs.  It  is  recorded, 
however,  that  in  1457  J.  Bresneri,  of  Tubingen,  was  chosen 
military  apothecary  by  Count  Eberhard.  For  the  further 
development  of  medical  side  of  the  army,  from  the  crude  conditions 
cited  above  to  the  modern  equipment,  including  field,  train 
and  ship  hospitals,  and  various  grades  of  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical service,  the  original  lengthy  article  must  be  consulted. 
— Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  663  and  675.— H.  V.  A. 

Efficiency  in  Drug  Stores. — C.  C.  Honsaker  discusses  this 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  efficiency  expert  and  presents 
the  subject  under  seven  heads  which  he  names  practical  prin- 
ciples.—Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  265-272. 

Method  in  the  Drug  Store. — Ernest  Cripps,  in  an  article  on 
method  in  the  drug  store  gives  some  information  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  pharmacists. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  70.— (K.S.B.) 

Dispensing. —  The  Most  Difficult  Thing  to  Learn.— Under  this 
heading  Henry  P.  Hynson  has  written  an  interesting  paper,  which 
while  it  contains  nothing  new,  nevertheless  contains  many  old 
things  which  the  average  pharmacist  has  probably  long  since 
forgotten.  It  is  written  in  an  interesting  and  entertaining  manner 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  probably  "the  most  difficult  thing  to 
learn  in  dispensing  is  to  learn,  to  really  learn,  how  to  dispense." — 
J.  A.  Ph.,  A.,  1914,  343-347.— (L.  S.) 

Classes  of  U.  S.  P.  Preparations  which  a  Druggist  Should 
Make. — After  presenting  a  resume  of  the  classes  of  preparations 
of  the  pharmacopoeia  and  enumerating  such  members  of  each 
class  which  it  is  advisable  for  the  pharmacist  to  manufacture, 
Gordon  L.  Curry  presents  the  results  of  the  assay  of  some  of 
these  preparations  which  had  been  made  by  junior  students,  as 
follows: 

Liquor  Potassii  Arsenitis;  highest  assay  1.2%,  lowest  assay 
.89%,  average  0.96%,. 
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Syrupus  Ferri  Iodidi;  highest  assay  5.4%,  lowest  assay  4.3%, 
class  average  5.1%. 

Tinctura  Belladonna?  Foliorum,  average  0.033%. 

Extractum  Nucis  Vomicae;  highest  assay  5.09%,  lowest  assay 
3.86%,  class  average  4.91%. 

Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrosi;  highest  assay  4.28%,  lowest  assay 
3.54%,  class  average  3.78%. 

Proc.  Kentucky  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  55.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Window  Dressing. — The  pharmacist  too  frequently  imagines 
that  it  requires  an  artist  to  make  a  creditable  window  display, 
and  that  it  takes  too  much  time,  says  Ira  B.  Clark  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject.  He  then  goes  into  detail  as  to  how  to  make 
displays  and  what  kind  of  merchandise  a  pharmacist  should 
display.— J.  A.  Ph.,  A.,  1914,  122-125.— (L.  S.) 

Pharmaceutical  Advertising. —  What,  How,  and  Through  what 
Channels  a  Pharmacist  should  Advertise. — Examples  are  given  of 
the  direct  result  of  different  methods  of  advertising  specialties. — - 
Jerome  A.  Wilkerson,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  122-125.— (L.  S.) 

Women  in  Pharmacy. — Zada  M.  Cooper,  in  an  interesting 
article  gives  a  history  of  women  in  Pharmacy. — Drug.  Circ,  1914, 
10.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Pharmaceutical  Organizations. — A  Plea  for  More  Effective 
Co-operation. — W.  B.  Day  deplores  the  multiplicity  of  organiza- 
tions depending  upon  pharmacists  for  membership  and  the  con- 
sequent overlapping  with  duplication  of  effort.  The  indifference 
of  the  pharmacists  of  the  United  States  to  the  many  advantages 
of  organization  is  contrasted  with  the  condition  in  Great  Britain 
where  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  are  mem- 
bers of  the  national  organization. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  263-264. 

Drug  Clerks  Association. — Organization  in  Maryland. — The 
drug  clerks  of  Baltimore  have  organized  The  Drug  Clerks  Asso- 
ciation of  Maryland  with  intentions  of  working  for  better  hours, 
better  working  conditions  and  representation  on  the  Maryland 
Board  of  Pharmacy. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  108. 

B — Apparatus  and  Manipulations. 

Medicine    Bottle    with    Graduated    "Spoon    Attachment." — 

Valentin  Schuler  (Lobeda,  near  Jena)  has  devised  the  conven- 
ient medicine  bottle  with  graduated  "spoon-attachment,"  shown 
by  the  illustration.    By  the  use  of  this  novel  device,  the  necessity 
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of  counting  the  drops  is  obviated,  the  spoon,  which  is  part  of  the 

bottle,  being  accurately  graduated  from  5  up  to  30  drops,  and 

then  from   1-2  to    1   teaspoon  and    1-2  to  1 

tablespoonful.    The  diagram  plainly  shows  the 

construction  and  needs  no  further  description. 

The  bottle  is  filled  through  (d),  which  is  closed 

with  an  elastic  cap  (e)  and  by  pressure,  a  slit  A 

(f)  being  open  for  the  admission  of  air,    the 

contents  are  forced  into  the  spoon  through  the 

orifice    (g),  which,  when  not  in  use,  may  be 

closed  by  a  small  stopper,  (h). — Pharm.  Ztg., 

1914,  145.— (C.  L.  D.) 

• 

Fermentation  Sac- 
charometer. —  Simple 
Construction  from  Test 
Tubes. — A.  Gause  con- 
structs a  simple  and  a 
efficient  saccharo- 
meter from  graduated 
or  ordinary  test  tubes 
— the  latter  marked  to 
indicate  percentages  of 
sugar  in  urine  by  the 
volume  of  gas  pro- 
duced on  fermentation  /,. 
with  yeast.  The  test 
tube  is  provided  with 
a  sound  cork  into 
which  an  ordinary  ato- 
mizer valve  is  fitted. 
The  tube  being  filled  to  near  the  top 
with  the  urine  (which,  if  alkaline,  must 
be  slightly  acidulated),  a  little  yeast 
added,  the  stopper  securely  inserted,  and 
the  tube  inverted  on  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
drawing,  and  set  aside  for  fermentation 
in  the  usual  way.  As  this  proceeds  the 
liquid  is  forced  into  the  bottle  through 
^the  valve,  and  when  completed  (after 
Fermentation  24  hours)  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read  on 

Saccharometer.  the  graduation. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 145. 
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Note:  It  seems  more  practical,  and  possibly  also  more  ac- 
curate, to  read  the  volume  of  gas  produced  by  measuring  volume 
of  liquid  collected  in  the  bottle,  thus  also  obviating  the  necessity 
to  graduate  the  test  tube. — (C.  L.  D.) 

0A  Simple  Form  of  Nitrometer  for  the  Assay  of 
Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether.. — The  nitrometers  on  the 
market  have  been  designed  for  general  use  and  not 
particularly  for  the  assay  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 
and  they  are  generally  expensive  and  complicated 
and  more  or  less  troublesome  to  use,  says  Theodore 
J.  Bradley  in  describing  a  special  form  of  instru- 
ment which  was  devised  for  this  particular  purpose. 
The  instrument  as  shown  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
about  16  inches  long  and  graduated  from  the  top 
downward,  to  50  Cc.  in  fifths.  At  the  top  this 
graduated  tube  is  contracted  and  has  a  stop-cock 
connecting  it  with  a  cylindrical  funnel,  which  is  also 
graduated  at  5  and  10  Cc.  The  graduated  tube, 
below  the  graduation,  is  expanded  to  form  a  bulb 
of  about  75  Cc.  capacity,  and  below  this  there  is  a 
side  tube  with  an  open  end  to  be  connected  with  a 
levelling  bulb.  The  bottom  of  the  instrument  is 
closed  and  it  stands  on  a  removable  base,  preferably 
of  iron.  The  levelling  bulb  is  connected  with  the  side  tube 
with  about  two  feet  of  rubber  tubing  and  is  supported  by  a 
clamp  which  is  attached  to  the  graduated  tube  and  easily  ad- 
justed at  any  height.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 1442-1443.— (L.  S.) 

Colorimetric  Methods.— "Color  analysis  is  more  simple  and 
in  many  instances  more  reliable  than  either  weighing  or  measuring 
direct.  There  are  times  .  .  .  where  no  other  method  is  appli- 
cable other  than  that  of  color  comparison." 

Frederic  E.  Niece  presents  a  "Colorimeter"  which  is  simple  of 
construction  and  which  serves  all  requirements.  He  also  calls 
attention  to  some  of  the  substances  which  may  be  determined  by 
color  comparison,  as: — the  determination  of  citral  in  lemon  oil 


Bradley 
Nitrometer 
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and  lemon  extracts  by  the  use  of  meta-phenylene-diamine  hydro- 
chloride, the  estimation  of  salicylic  acid  in  food  products  by  the 
use  of  ammonio-ferric  alum,  the  valuation  of  cudbear  and  caramel 


Colorimeter. 


in  solutions,  and  the  determination  of  iron  in  solutions  by  using 
sulphocyanic  acid. — Proc.  New  York  State  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914, 
281.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Beakers. — A  New  Handy  Form. — Kersten  has  made  a  simple 
and  very  useful  change  in  beakers  by  giving  them  two  or  more 
lips  thus  rendering  them  more  convenient  in  pouring  out  liquids 
with  the  use  of  a  guiding  rod  (one  hand  only  being  required)  and 
giving  a  more  satisfactory  resting  place  for  stirring  rods,  etc. 
when  it  is  not  desired  to  keep  them  in  the  contents  of  the  beaker. 
— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  272-273;  from  Vierteljahr.  prakt.  Chem., 
1913,  398.  (J.  H.  W.) 
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Handy  Form  of  Beakers. 


Filtering  Tubes.— A  Simple  Device  for  Filtering  Solutions  of 
Resins,  Fats,  etc. — R.  Peters  has  devised  a  simple  filtering  appa- 
ratus for  clarifying  solutions  of  resins,  fats,  etc.  in  involatile 
solvents,  at  more  or  less  elevated  temperatures.  Tubes  of 
thick  glass  (resistent  to  fracture  from  changes  in  tempera- 
ture), about  50  Cm.  long,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  1  Cm., 
are  provided  at  one  end  with    a  funnel-like  expansion  having 
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a  pronounced  lip.  About  10  Cm.  from  the  lower  end  they  are 
rapidly  constricted  to  half  the  original  diameter,  a  section  of 
about  1  Cm.  long  being  cut  off  the  end  diagonally  and  its  edges 
carefully  ground.  In  use,  a  pledget  of  cotton  is  inserted  at  this 
end  as  the  filtering  medium. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  145. — (C.  L.  D.) 

Portable  Funnels. — A  funnel  which  is  serviceable  during 
journeys  has  been  placed  on  the  market.  It  consists  of  a  semi- 
circle of  a  pliable  and  resistent  material  which  may,  when 
needed,  be  turned  to  a  funnel  shape  and  the  joint  closed  by 
press-buttons.  Attached  to  the  lower-most  button  is  a  turnable 
strip  which  is  made  to  pass  through  the  small  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  folded  funnel  and  serves  to  guide  the  filtrate. 
— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  251,  from  Vierteljahr.  prakt.  Pharm.,  1913, 
411.  (J.  H.  W.) 
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Automatic  Valve  for  a  Funnel. — Where  liquid 
is  run  through  a  funnel  into  an  opaque  bottle 
or  earthen  jug  the  filling  cannot  be  watched, 
and  if  not  watched  constantly  the  vessel  will 
overflow.  This  can  be  obviated  by  applying 
the  automatic  valve  to  the  funnel  stem,  as 
shown.  A  washer  support  is  soldered  or  other- 
wise fastened  in  the  upper  end  of  the  stem,  or 
at  the  base  of  the  sloping  part,  and  a  crossbar 
is  fastened  to  its  upper  surface  across  the  hole. 
The  crossbar  is  centrally  drilled  to  receive  a 
small  rod  or  wire,  to  which  is  attached  a  valve 


Automatic  Funnel 
Valve. 
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that  will  cover  the  hole  in  the  washer.  A  cork  is  stuck  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  rod.  The  location  of  the  cork  on  the  rod 
should  be  at  a  point  a  little  below  the  level  to  which  the  bottle 
or  vessel  is  to  be  filled. 

A  Convenient  Strainer. — Designed  by  W.  A.  Frost  may  be 
made  by  tying  a  piece  of  muslin  or  other  straining  material  over 
the  orifice  of  a  large  percolator.  A  circular  piece  of  cloth  is  used 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter;  should  the  orifice  of  the  perco- 
lator not  be  flaring  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  should  first  be 
wrapped  around  it,  then  the  cloth  tied  securely  with  string. 

A  wooden  stand  is  used  for  holding  the  percolator,  this  stand 
may  also  be  used  as  a  support  for  a  bottle  filler,  by  placing  a 
smaller  bench  upon  it  and  inverting  a  large  bottle  in  a  funnel 
having  a  thumb  spring-stopper. — Minn.  S.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914, 
145.— (F.  J.  B.) 

An  Automatic  Siphon. — A  simple  and  interesting  siphon  which 
is  entirely  automatic  in  action  and  differs  from  the  ordinary 

type  only  in  that  the  shorter 
branch  has  a  bell-like  en- 
largement at  the  end,  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  To 
start  the  siphon  the  end  of 
the  longer  arm  is  stopped 
with  the  finger,  whereupon 
the  other  branch  is  immersed 
in  the  liquid  until  the  en- 
larged part  is  below  the  sur- 
face. When  the  finger  is  re- 
moved from  the  end  of  the 
long  branch,  the  liquid, which 
could  not  enter  the  large 
part  on  account  of  the  air 
pressure  in  the  siphon,  sud- 
denly rushes  up  in  the  siphon 
to  seek  its  level,  and  a  small 
quantity  is  by  the  momen- 
tum carried  up  into  the 
smaller  part  and  over  the 
bend,  and  the  siphon  begins  to  work. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  bend  of  the  siphon  cannot  be  very 
high  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  but  in  the  laboratory  the 
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device  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  a  number  of  cases,  especially 
when  it  is  desired  to  draw  off  the  clear  part  of  a  solution  from  a 
precipitate,  because  the  wide  mouth  of  the  shorter  branch  can  be 
brought  very  close  to  the  precipitate  without  disturbing  it,  as 
the  suction  is  very  slight.— Spatula,  xxi,  72;  from  Popular 
Mechanics. 

Syphons. — Improved  and  Useful  Construction. — Under  the 
name  "Gerlo,"  the  firm  Gehrke  and  Loehr,  Berlin,  N.  0.,  supply 
a  new  form  of  syphon  which  according 
to  size  and  kind  of  material  used  for  its 
construction  serves  a  useful  purpose  for  a 
variety  of  chemical  and  technical  opera- 
tions. As  illustrated  the  syphon  requires 
little  explanation.  By  simply  raising  the 
suction  valve  after  inserting  the  short 
limb  of  the  syphon  into  a  liquid,  the 
syphon  is  filled  and,  with  the  cock  at  the 
extremity  of  the  long  limb  open,  is  at 
once  in  operation.  This 
may  be  interrupted  at 
will  by  closing  the  cock, 
the  operation  being  re- 
sumed as  needed  by  again 
opening  the  cock.  While 
the  syphons  constructed 
of  glass,  iron,  brass  or 
copper  are  provided  with 
glass  —  or  brass  —  cocks, 
reduced  to  a  delivery  of 
as  small  as  5mm.  in  some 
cases,  the  syphons  constructed  of  lead  are  pro- 
vided with  cocks  of  special  construction.— 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  245.— (C.  L.  D.) 

New  Separatory  Funnel. — A.  Bolland  has  de- 
vised the  separatory  funnel  shown  in  the  figure 
which  differs  from  the  form  commonly  in  use  in 
that  the  bulb  consists  of  two  parts,  accurately 
fitted  by  grinding.  This  permits  the  shaking  out 
of  solids  with  greater  convenience  than  is  possible 
with  the  ordinary  form  and  is  more  accurate, 
because  the  loss  of  solids  during  their  transfer  is  Separatory  Funnel. 
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minimized.  The  separatory  may  also  be  provided  with  a  contriv- 
ance which  enables  the  withdrawal  of  the  upper  layer  of  the 
shaking  out  liquid  without  the  removal  of  the  lower  layer.  The 
apparatus  is  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Franz  Hugershoff,  Leipzig. — - 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 322;  from  Chem.  Ztg.,  1914,No.  39.— (C.  L.  D.) 

New  Form  of  Separatory  Funnel. — Acting  upon  the  principle 

that  if  two  immiscible  liquids  were  allowed  to  pass  each  other  in 
a  thin  stream  emulsification  would  be  pre- 
vented, Chas.  H.  La  Wall  has  devised  a 
new  form  of  separatory  funnel  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  bulbs  separated 
by  a  very  small  and  short  neck.  The  neck 
must  however  be  large  enough  so  that  the 
passage  of  the  liquids  will  not  be  restrained  by 
capillarity.  The  liquid  to  be  extracted  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  bulbs  and  enough  water 
added  to  fill  the  bulb.  The  immiscible  is  placed 
in  the  other  bulb  which 
should  be  almost  full.  By 
then  inclining  the  bulbs  at 
an  angle,  with  the  lighter  of 
the  two  liquids  in  the  lower 
bulb  the  two  liquids  flow 
past  each  other  in  a  thin 
stream  and  almost  complete 
extraction  is  accomplished  by 
repeating  the  operation  two 
or  three  times  by  inverting 

the  funnel,    after  which  the  solvent   may  be 

drawn  off  and  a  second  portion  employed  to 

complete   the  operation. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 

498-499.— (L.  S.) 

Separatory  Funnel. — Improved   Form. — In  the 

separation  of  immiscible  liquids  by  means  of  a 

separatory  funnel  the  difficulty  of  having  part 

of  the  liquid  remain  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel 

is    always    encountered.     This  has  now  been 

obviated  by  boring  the  stopcock  so  that  on 

closing  the  same,  air  is  admitted  to  the  top  of  Im    oved  separatory 

the  neck  thus  permitting  the  liquid  to  run  off  Funnel. 


Separatory  Funnel 
New   Form. 
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completely.     The  illustration  requires  no  further  explanation. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  502. 

Stoppers. —  Half-Moon  Shape  for  Shaking  Apparatus. — For 
utensils  which  require  to  be  shaken,  Hans  Freund  suggests  the 
use  of  stoppers  whose  protruding  top  is  shaped  like  a  half- 
moon  into  the  hollow  of  which  the  finger  fits,  thus  holding  it  in 
place  more  effectively  than  can  be  done  with  other  shapes  of 
stoppers.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  548.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Centrifuging  Cylinder.  —  Improved  Form. — 
Goske  has  devised  a  new  form  of  glass  centri- 
fuging cylinder  which  is  an  improvement  of 
that  of  Spaeth,  over  which  it  has  the  great 
advantage  that  the  sediment  is  separate  from 
the  supernatant  fluid,  being  collected  by  the 
turning  of  the  cock  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing  in  a  receptacle  beneath.  The 
glass  is  encased  in  its  entire  length  by  a  metal 
cover,  which  renders  it  absolutely  unbreak- 
able. The  apparatus  is  supplied  by  Warm- 
brunn,  Quilitz  &  Co.,  Berlin. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  245.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Polariscope. — A 

New,  Convenient  Form. 
—A  more  extended  use 
of  polariscopes,  espe- 
cially by  physicians, 
was  prevented  hereto- 
fore by  their  construe-  Centrifuging  Cylin- 
tion     which     did     not  der. 

permit  their  use  at  the 

sick-bed.  The  new  kind  is 
made  in  two  forms,  one  a 
pocket  apparatus  provided 
with  a  foldable  support,  the 
other  provided  with  a  mas- 
sive permanently  placed  foot. 
The  total  length  is  36.5  Cm. 
It  is  a  half-shadow  instru- 
ment with  Laurent  plate  and 
may  be  used  with  any  kind 

Convenient    Polariscope.  "    of    light,    daylight    included. 
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The  light — with  electric  light,  translucent  etched  bulbs  are  best 
— is  caught  on  a  mirror .  and  reflected   up  into  the  tube.     The 

observation  tubes,  which 
are  also  furnished  in  the  or- 
dinary forms  and  lengths, 
are  widened  one-sidedly  to 
prevent  the  formation  of 
bubbles  in  filling.  The  read- 
ing is  accomplished  by  use 
of  the  observation  tube 
189.4  Mm.  long  on  a  circle 
giving  the  percentages  of 
sugar  direct.  The  pocket 
form  of  apparatus  may  be 
used   like   a   field-glassjby 


Convenient  Polariscope. 


removing  the  collar  with  attached 
mirror  and  pointing  the  appara- 
tus toward  the  sky. — Apoth.- 
Ztg.,  1914,  914-915;  from 
Vierteljahr.  prakt.  Pharm.,  1914, 
190.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Kipp  -  Apparatus.  —  Improved 
Form. —  Lau  has  suggested  an 
improved  form  of  the  Kipp  ap- 
paratus which  is  shown  by  the 
figure,  as  constructed  by  the 
Berlin  firm,  Warmbrunn, 
Quilitz  and  Co.  The  improve- 
ment consists  in  that  the  cen- 
tral globe  (b)  is  not  rigidly 
joined  by  fusion  to  the  semi- 
globular  vessel  (a),  but  ends  in 
a  funnel  accurately  ground  into 
the  tubulure  of  the  half -globe, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom, 
and    embraces    the    funnel     of 


Kipp  Apparatus. 
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the  upper  globe  (c).  In  the  latter  the  outflow-opening  is 
directed  upward.  Furthermore,  the  tube,  situated  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  half-globe  of  the  Kipp  apparatus,  is  transferred 
upward.  It  is  closed  with  a  bi-perf orated  rubber  stopper. 
Into  one  of  the  perforations  a  T-tube  (d)  is  inserted,  whilst 
into  the  other  a  syphon  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is 
fastened.  The  T-tube  serves  to  pump  air  into  the  semi-globe. 
— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  145;  from  Chem.  Ztg.,  1914,  No.  14.— (C. 
L.  D.) 

Determination  of  Boiling  Points. — Criticism  of  the  B.  P.,  1914 
Method. — H.  Finnemore  criticizes  the  lack  of  improvement  in  the 
method  of  determining  boiling  points  as  given  in  the  B.  P.,  1914. 
Two  important  factors  that  have  not  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  even  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  correct  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  are  the  careful 
avoidance  of  superheating,  and  a  correction  for  the  variation  in 
the  barometric  height.  Experimental  data  are  given  showing 
the  effects  of  superheating  in  the  distillation  of  ether  and  a  simple 
way  of  overcoming  the  error,  namely,  to  wrap  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  in  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  584. 

Ascher's  Condenser. — The  novel  feature  of  this  condenser 
consists  of  a  T  shaped  tube  attached  to  it  at  an  angle  of  60°,  of 
equal  diameter  at  both  ends,  thereby  allowing  the  introduction  of 
a  dropping  funnel  or  a  thermometer  or  any  other  apparatus,  and 
making  it  possible  to  fit  the  condenser  on  wide  mouthed  flasks 
by  means  of  a  perforated  cork.  By  turning  the  condenser  around 
its  longitudinal  axis,  it  can  be  used  in  ordinary  distilling  or  as 
reflux  condenser.— Am.  Drug.,  1914/294.— (F.  J.  B.) 
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Liebig  Condenser. —  New  Form  with  Interior  Cooler. — The  firm 
Warmbrunn,  Quilitz  and  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  W.,  supplies  a  Liebig 
condenser  of  novel  construction  and  efficiency,  which  is  shown 
by  the  drawing.  The  condensing  tube  (A,  A)  is 
provided  in  its  interior  with  a  cooling  tube  (B) 
_3  which,  near  the  upper  extremity,  extends  out- 
ward through  the  condensing  tube,  and  near  the 
bottom  into  the  surrounding  cooling  tube  of 
^ordinary  construction,  through  which  the  cooling 
water  passes  from  below  upward  as  indicated 
by  arrows.  On  the  other  hand,  the  refrigerating 
water  for  the  interior  cooler  enters  from  above, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  arrow  at  (B),  and  passes 
near  the  bottom  through  the  condensing  tube  into 
the  surrounding  cooling  water  and  is  thus  carried 
off.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  145.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Distillation  Apparatus. — An  Automatic  Regu- 
lator.— A  contrivance  devised  by  Wechselmann 
for  automatically 
regulating  distilla- 
tion is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illus- 
tration. A  is  the 
distillation  flask,  B 
the  condenser,  and 
C  the  receiver.  The 

receiver  rests   upon    a   support  D, 

which   is  part  of  a    balance,    and 

weights  the  one  arm  of  the  beam 

E;  upon  the  other  arm  is  a  weight 

F  which  may  be  adjusted  to  the 

desired  amount  of  distillate.      The 

burner  G  constitutes  the  source  of 

heat;  the  gas  supply  is  opened  or 

closed    by    the    lever  H .     In  the 

horizontal  position  as  shown  in  the 

illustration,    this    lever,    which    is 

supplied  with  a  weight,  is  held  up 

by  the  hook  I  which  has   caught    Jj 

its   hold    on   the    extreme    end   of 

the    beam    E.     When  the  desired 

amount     Of      distillate,      which      is       Automatic  Distilling  Apparatus. 


Liebig's    Con- 
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determined  by  the  counter-weight  F,  has  been  obtained,  the 
left  arm  of  the  beam  is  depressed,  the  hook  loses  its  point  of 
support,  and  the  lever  H  falls  vertically  into  the  dotted  position 
shutting  off  the  gas  supply.  This  apparatus  is  useful  for  any 
distillation  in  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of 
distillate,  as  in  alcohol  determinations. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914, 
915-916,  and  Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  411;  from  Vierteljahr.  prakt. 
Chem.,  1914,  185,  and  Berl.  klin.  Wochschr.,  1914,  Nr.  7.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Water-Still. —  New  and  Compact.  Form. — W.  Boltze  has  devised 
the  compact  water  still 
shown  by  the  illustration 
which  excels  in  simplicity 
of  construction  and 
efficiency,  being  capable  of 
supplying  an  abundance 
of  distilled  water  of  excep- 
tional purity.  A  tubulated 
glass  retort,  A,  B,  with 
a  short  neck,  bent  at  the 
extremity,  is  connected  at 
C  with  a  truncated  "in- 
tensive" cooler  of  well- 
known  form,  which  de- 
livers the  condensed  dis- 
tillate through  the  elon- 
gated delivery-tube  D  into 
the  neck  of  the  receiving 
flask  E,  protected  by  the 
closely  fitting  cap  F.  The 
cooling  water  as  shown, 
enters  at  G  and  in  its 
passage  upward  and  out 
rapidly  effects  condensa- 
tion.    The    apparatus   is 

supplied  by  Warmbrunn,  Quilitz  and  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  W.- 
Ztg.,  1914,  145.— (C.  L.  D.) 


Compact   Water-Still. 
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New  Water  Bath. 

clearly  shown  by  the  accompanying  cut, 
and  requires  little  explanation.  The 
diameter  of  the 
largest  ring  is 
from  12  to  15 
Cm.  The  heat 
may  be  applied 
direct  to  the 
water  -  bath  or 
the  latter  may  be  enclosed  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  drawings,  and  thus  serve 
as  an  air-bath. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
322.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Laboratory  Burners.  —  Adjustable 
Tripod  for  Different  Kinds. — H.  Vogel 
has  devised  the  adjustable  tripod  for 
laboratory  work  (shown  by  the  cut) 
which  mav   be  fitted  on  the  tubes  of 


New  Water-Bath. 

— S.  Neumann  has 
constructed  a  novel 
water-bath  which  is 
characterized  b  y 
accommodating,  by 
steps  as  it  were,  ves- 
sels of  the  smallest 
size  progessively  to 
the  largest  size  ordi- 
narily required  in 
experimental  labo- 
ratory operations. 
The  apparatus, 
which  is  supplied 
by  the  firm  of  Pault, 
Altmann,  Berlin,  is 


Jurner  witli   Adjustable 
Tripod. 


Triangle  Crucible  Support. 
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Bunsen-,  Meker-,  or  Barthel  burners,  on  which  it  will  slide  up 
or  down  at  will,  being  held  in  place  by  a  set  screw.  The  tripod 
is  subject  to  a  variety  of  operations  and  an  improvement  of 
the  tripods  which  ordinarily  encumber  the  laboratory  table. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  145.— (C.   L.  D.) 


Crucible  Support. 


Crucible  Support. — Improved  Form. — The  firm  J.  H.  Bulcher, 
Breslau,  has  introduced  the  new  crucible  support  shown  in  the 
illustration  which  presents  marked  advantages  over  the  triangular 
supports  ordinarily  in  use,  accommodating  crucibles  of  different 
sizes  and  permitting  their  practically  free  suspension,  so  that  the 
entire  crucible  is  exposed  to  the  flame.  The  triangle  consists  of 
a  band  of  zinc-coated  iron  or  "nicklin"  and  rests  by  its  edges  on 
a  suitable  support.  The  centre  of  each  limb  of  the  triangle  is 
bent  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  the  insertion  of  the  direct  supports 
of  the  crucible.  These  consist  of  a  clay-composition,  are  pointed 
at  their  extremity,  and  adjustable  forward  or  backward  by  simple 
manipulation  and  then  held  securely  in  position,  thus  accom- 
modating large  or  small  crucibles. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  245. — 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Triangle  Crucible  Support.— Method  of  Use. — The  "Apotheker 
Zeitung"  shows  the  method  of  inserting  the  clay  supports  for 
crucibles  described  in  the  preceding  abstract,  which  is  here 
illustrated.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  237. 
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Temperature. — Production  of  a  Degree  Higher  than  the  Esti- 
mated One  of  the  Sun. — Starting  with  the  information  that  the 
temperature  of  the  electric  arc  (which  he  determined  to  be 
4500°C.  when  burning  in  air)  is  limited  by  the  volatilizing  point 
of  carbon  and  cannot  be  increased  by  increased  current,  0.  Lum- 
mer  increased  the  pressure  to  increase  the  volatilizing  point, 
and  found  a  regular  increase  of  temperature  with  growing  pres- 
sure. With  20  atmospheres  pressure,  an  18  times  greater  surface 
illumination  was  obtained  indicating  a  temperature  of  approxi- 
mately 7500°  absolute  or  7800°C,  this  exceeding  that  stated 
for  the  sun  (about  6000°C).  By  diminishing  the  pressure  below 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  he  was  able  to  observe  carbon  in  a  liquid 
form.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  644.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Sonjatin  Tubing. —  Hardened  Glue  Tubing. — J.  Traube  reports 
on  the  manufacture  of  tubing  from  the  well  known  masses  made 
from  glue,  glycerin,  and  certain  powders,  to  replace  rubber 
tubing.  This  tubing  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  gas,  petroleum, 
benzin,  etc.,  is  cheaper  and  less  permaable  by  gases  than  rubber 
and  does  not  harden  and  crack  even  after  several  years.  The 
tubing  resists  heat  and  greater  pressure  than  rubber.  Being 
covered  with  an  elastic  coating,  it  is  also  waterproof  although  not 
intended  particularly  to  convey  water. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  168. 

Urethral  Suppository  Press. — Wulff  and  Hillen  have 
devised  the  urethral  suppository  press  shown  in   the 
cut,  which   is  supplied  by  the  firm  of  E.  Muller  and 
Co.,  Berlin.     The  press  consists  of  a  hard  rubber  cyl- 
inder,  closed  with  a  screw  cap  of  the  same  material 
bearing  a  metallic  piston  and  plunger,  which  by  means 
of  a  spiral-screw-thread  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as 
required.      The  lower    orifice   of   the    cylinder  in  a 
screw-thread  by  means  of  which  one  of  two  moulds  of 
different  calibre  supplied  may  be  attached,  so  as  to 
produce  suppositories  of  different  thicknesses.   In  use, 
the  cap  with  piston  and  plunger  are  unscrewed,  the 
material  for  the  suppositories,  previously  well  mixed, 
is  introduced  and  after  readjustment  of  the  screw-cap, 
the  piston  being  raised  sufficiently,  pressure  is  exerted 
by  slowly  turning  the  piston  until  a  supposi- 
tory of  the  desired  length  is  obtained.     After 
use  the  press  is  carefully  cleansed  with  benzin 
or     ether.— Pharm.     Ztg.,     1914,    322.  — (C. 

Urethral    SuppositoryL.    D.) 
Press. 
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Tincture  Press. — Adaptation  to  Special  Uses. — E.  W.  Pollard 
finds  the  tincture  press  to  serve  very  well  in  the  expression  of  fresh 
plant  juices  such  as  dandelion,  henbane,  conium  and  others. 
The  addition  of  various  parts  described  in  the  original  article 
adapts  it  for  use  in  making  medicated  soaps,  pill  pipes  by  the 
vard,  and  suppositories. — Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Year 
Book  of  Pharmacy.)     1914,  410-412.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Trituration. — Effect  Upon  Reactions  between  Solids. — Leslie 
Henry  Parker  shows  that  trituration,  or  shearing  stress,  causes 
surface  fusion  of  the  substance  to  which  it-  is  applied.  The 
reactions  take  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  when 
simple  pressure  is  used,  and  the  products  are  not  necessarily 
denser  than  the  original  substances.  The  substances  showing 
the  greatest  reaction  under  shearing  stress  are  those  which  are 
readily  fusible  under  ordinary  circumstances. — Chem.  News, 
1914,  260.— (K.  S.  B.) 

High  Vacua. — Produced  by  Means  of  Finely  Divided  Copper. — 
Experiments  made  by  T.  R.  Merton,  show  that  finely  divided 
copper,  like  charcoal,  has  the  power  of  readily  absorbing  gases, 
and  by  this  means  it  was  possible  to  produce  high  vacua.  Experi- 
ments were  shown  in  which  a  bulb  containing  about  50  Gm.  of 
copper  was  attached  to  a  "vacuum  tube."  On  heating  the 
copper  slightly  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  the  whole  apparatus 
was  rendered  so  vacuous  that  a  spark  would  not  pass.  The 
copper  used  was  Cu  precipitated  from  solution  by  a  reducing 
agent.  Ordinary  commercial  copper  also  acted  well  if  occluded 
gases  and  water  were  first  removed  by  heating  up  to  250°  C. 
All  gases  were  absorbed  except  helium,  but  if  the  copper  was 
heated  above  250°  C.  its  power  of  absorption  was  temporarily 
impaired. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  95;  from  Pharm.  J.,  1914, 
288. 

Sterilization. 

Sterilization. —  How  H  may  be  Conducted  by  the  Pharmacist. — 
In  an  interesting  paper  under  this  heading  A.  Parker  Hichens 
outlines  the  methods  by  which  the  pharmacist  can  conduct 
sterilization  without  the  use  of  expensive  apparatus.  Naked 
heat,  dry  heat,  steam  heat,  boiling,  and  steam  under  pressure, 
are  all  treated,  together  with  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  each  method.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  792-799.— (L.  S.) 

Sterilizing  Delicate  Objects  without  Injury. — Dr.  M.  Rubner 
says  that  steam  under  diminished   pressure,  at  a  temperature 
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of  50  to  60°  C.  and  mixed  with  2  to  8%  of  formaldehyde,  will 
thoroughly  sterilize  the  most  delicate  objects  without  injury. 
—Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  1914,  440.— (L.  S.) 

Sterilization  of  Pharmaceutical  Preparations. — Wm.  G.  Toplis 
gives  some  practical  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  sterilization 
of  normal  salt  solution,  solution  of  magnesium  citrate,  and 
camphorated  oil  and  describes  a  very  cheap  but  efficient  steriliz- 
ing apparatus.  Heating  to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  for  three 
periods  of  fifteen  minutes  each  is  recommended. — Proc.  Penna. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  361-363. 

Sterilization  of  Adrenalin  Solutions. — While  adrenalin  itself 
is  a  very  stable  substance  when  pure  and  kept  under  ordinary 
conditions,  the  solutions  (1  in  1000)  of  its  chloride,  which  is  the 
form  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  employed,  are  easily  oxidized 
unless  some  preservative  is  added.  On  account  of  this  tendency 
toward  oxidation  it  is  claimed  by  many  chemists  that  so  dilute 
a  solution  would  not  withstand  sterilization  by  boiling  since  heat 
would  naturally  tend  to  hasten  oxidation  greatly.  In  order 
to  determine  how  often  such  a  solution  could  be  sterilized  with- 
out serious  deterioration  L.  W.  Rowe  has  made  numerous  experi- 
ments in  a  variety  of  ways  and  records  his  results  in  the  form 
of  several  tables.  His  conclusions  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

Adrenalin  Chloride  Solution  in  ampoules  can  be  heated  con- 
tinuously for  three  hours  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
without  any  loss  of  activity. 

Adrenalin  Chloride  Solution  in  ampoules  can  be  sterilized  by 
immersion  in  boiling  water  for  seven  distinct  periods  of  15  minutes 
each  without  loss  of  activity. 

Adrenalin  Chloride  Solution  can  be  exposed  to  air  and  steril- 
ized at  least  twice  under  a  variety  of  conditions  without  loss  of 
activity. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Solution  of  Adrenalin  Chloride  is  far 
more  stable  than  the  synthetic  compound  of  the  same  chemical 
formula  when  both  are  subjected  to  the  same  sterilization  treat- 
ment.—A.  J.  P.,  1914,  145.— (L.  S.) 

Liquid  Paraffin. — Sterilization— D.  Maughan  reports  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  King's  College,  London, 
to  discover  a  rapid  and  effective  way  of  rendering  liquid  paraffin 
sterile.  Emulsions  on  coverslips  of  a  forty-eight  hours'  culture 
of   Bacillus    mycoides,   freely   sporulating,   were   quickly   dried 
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in  an  incubator  and  inserted  each  in  5  Cc.  of  liquid  paraffin  in 
test  tubes;  certain  of  these  were  heated  in  a  water-bath  for 
thirty  minutes  and  the  coverslips  were  then  placed  on  agar  and 
incubated  at  30°  C.     Growth  was  found  after  twenty-four  hours. 

Other  specimens  were  submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath 
for  sixty  minutes  and  these  showed  growth  after  twenty-four 
hours  of  incubation;  but  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath  for  120  minutes,  no  growth  was  discovered  after 
twenty-four  hours. 

It  was  decided  to  try  heating  for  thirty  minutes  in  an  oil  bath, 
some  specimens  at  110°  and  others  at  140°  C.  In  no  single 
instance  was  any  growth  found  after  twenty-four  hours'  incu- 
bation. All  these  sub-cultures  were  examined  seven  days  later, 
and  the  conditions  were  unchanged. 

In  a  control  test  with  salt  solution  a  specimen  was  heated  in  a 
water-bath  for  thirty  minutes,  with  the  result  that  no  growth 
was  obtained. 

Precisely  the  same  course  of  procedure  was  adopted  with  an 
emulsion  of  a  forty-eight  hours'  culture  of  a  non-sporulating 
organism,  viz.,  Staphylococcus  aureus.  It  was  found  in  this 
case  that  simply  heating  it  in  a  water-bath  for  fifteen  minutes 
was  sufficient  to  kill  the  growth. 

It  would  appear  from  these  experiments,  which  were  all  duly 
confirmed,  that  the  application  of  heat,  at  a  temperature  of 
110°  C.  for  half  an  hour,  is  the  most  practical  method  of  rendering 
liquid  paraffin  sterile. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  82. 

Formaldehyde  Sterilization. — A.  Hanswirth  describes  a  technic 
which  is  proving  constantly  very  effectual.  The  substances 
used  are  molecular  amounts  of  potassium  chlorate  and  metallic 
iron  in  fine  powder,  and  calcium  carbonate  in  an  amount  corres- 
ponding to  the  size  of  the  room.  These  are  mixed  well  together. 
Then  formaldehyde  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  20  Cc.  to  the 
cubic  meter  of  space.  The  reaction  occurs  when  to  this  mixture 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  an  amount  to  correspond  to  the  mole- 
cular relations  of  the  KC103  and  Fe.  The  98  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid  is  mixed  with  kieselguhr  (diatomaceous  earth)  and 
diluted  with  20  Cc.  water  to  the  cubic  meter  of  space.  When 
these  two  mixtures  are  poured  together  the  steam  and  fumes  rise 
in  such  clouds  that  even  two  liters  of  fluid  soon  evaporate  and 
leave  the  vessel  dry. — (Correspondenz-Blatt,  Schweiz.  Aerzte, 
v.  44,  No.  37),  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1702.—  (M.  I.  W.) 
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Sodium  Dichromate. — Substitute  for  Potassium  Permanganate 
to  Liberate  Formaldehyde  Gas  from  a  Water  Solution. — Samuel  G. 
Dixon  reports  that  the  use  of  sodium  dichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  potassium 
permanganate  to  liberate  formaldehyde  gas  from  a  water  solu- 
tion. The  following  proportion  was  found  to  give  results  in  every 
way  comparable  with  those  of  potassium  permanganate:  Sodium 
dichromate  10  ounces  avoirdupois.  Saturated  solution  of  form- 
aldehyde gas  1  pint.  Sulphuric  acid,  commercial,  1^  fluid 
ounces.  The  sulphuric  acid  and  formaldehyde  gas  form  a 
stable  solution.  This,  after  it  cools,  should  be  poured  over  the 
crystals  of  sodium  dichromate  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  over 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  having  ten  times  the  capacity  of  the 
volume  of  ingredients  used.  The  process  is  somewhat  more 
rapid  than  that  with  potassium  permanganate. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  63,  1025.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Formaldehyde  Sterilizers. — There  is  no  experimental  evidence 
on  which  to  base  an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  efficiency  of  any  of 
the  commercially  available  formaldehyde  sterilizers.  It  is 
generally  accepted  as  fact  that  exposure  to  the  vapors  of  formal- 
dehyde with  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  an  efficient 
method  of  disinfection,  provided  that  the  concentration  of 
formaldehyde  is  great  enough,  (a)  With  reference  to  instruments, 
inasmuch  as  we  cannot  well  be  sure  of  absolute  efficiency,  it  is 
desirable  that  instruments  be  boiled  before  using.  (6)  For  rubber 
gloves  boiling  is  certainly  preferable,  (c)  It  is  probable  that 
dressings  can  be  disinfected  in  this  way  and  subsequently  dried, 
but  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  method  as  compared  with 
sterilization  by  steam  are  obvious. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  476.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Iodine  in  the  Sterilization  of  Silk. — G.  Liotta.  The  silk  is 
wound  in  a  single  layer  on  a  glass  slide  and  is  then  immersed  in 
tincture  of  iodine  for  from  5  to  10  minutes  for  No.  1  to  4  silk. 
-(Policlinico,  1914,  v.,  21,  No.  18.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  657.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Iodine. — Benzol  Solution  for  Sterilization  of  the  Skin. — G. 
Zanetti  reports  that  various  substances  were  tested  as  vehicles 
for  iodine  to  take  the  place  of  the  tincture  which  deteriorates 
so  rapidly.  He  announces  that  benzol  dissolves  iodine  readily 
and  the  solution  keeps  indefinitely,  while  the  benzol  seems  to 
enable  the  iodine  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  skin.     The  satura- 
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ted  benzol  solution  contains  9.75  per  cent,  of  iodine  while  the 
tincture  represents  less  than  this. — (Policlinico,  1914,  v.  21, 
No.  15.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1700.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Iodine. — Complete  Sterilization  of  the  Skin. — J.  Wesley  Boyee, 
reports  that  in  ten  instances,  four  scrapings  were  made  from 
skin  prepared  by  the  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  (31.2  per  cent.), 
and  then  subjected  to  thorough  scrubbing  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  sodium  thiosulphate,  until  the  iodine  color  was  gone. 
At  the  end  of  five  days'  incubation  forty  specimens  from  ten 
patients  showed  absolutely  no  growth. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62.  2048.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Containers. 

Glass. —  Requirements  for  Medicine  Bottles. — W.  Lenz  gives 
the  metho  ds  used  and  results  obtained  by  him  in  the  examination 
of  22  diffe  rent  glasses  from  5  sources,  and  comes  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  Glass  for  medicine  bottles  should  yield  not  more  than  6 
or  at  most  8  mgm.  soluble  material  per  square  decimeter  of 
surface  when  subjected  for  24  hours  to  boiling  distilled  water, 
nor  should  it,  during  this  treatment,  fall  to  pieces  or  show  large 
rifts. 

2.  If  a  medicine  bottle  half  filled  with  distilled  water  be 
heated  with  frequent  shaking  for  6  hours  in  a  boiling  water  bath, 
not  more  alkali  than  corresponds  to  1.5  or  at  most  2.5  Mgm. 
Na20  per  square  decimeter  should  be  dissolved  from  the  inner 
surface. — Compt.  rend.  xi.  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong.,  502-510. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Medicine  Bottle  Glass. — Requirements. — Hans-Jacob  Moller, 
after  mentioning  the  various  glasses  and  their  applications 
and  giving  a  list  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  their  manufacture, 
states  that  because  solutions  of  many  compounds  are  decom- 
posed by  alkali-yielding  glass  it  is  necessary  to  require  that  glass 
for  medicine  containers  should  not  yield  sufficient  alkali  to 
cause  such  decomposition.  One  method  for  testing  alkalinity 
employs  titration  with  l-1000th  normal  acid,  ethereal  iodeosin  as 
indicator,  of  the  solution  resulting  on  treating  the  glass  with  water 
at  20°  for  a  week  or  at  80°  for  three  hours.  Another  later 
method  determines  the  "natural  alkalinity"  of  the  glass  by  the 
number  of  milligrams  of  iodeosin  deposited  in  one  minute  from 
ethereal  solution  at  18°  upon  a  square  meter  of  fresh  surface. 
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A  third  process  depends  on  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less 
yellow  color  when  solutions  of  morphine,  strychnine,  mercuric 
chloride,  etc.  (the  first  being  most  delicate)  are  heated  in  the 
glass  half  an  hour  in  an  autoclave  at  112°.  A  fourth,  used  by  the 
author,  is  a  modification  of  that  of  E.  Anneler  and  is  carried  out 
by  nearly  filling  the  bottle  with  freshly  distilled  water,  stop- 
pering with  cotton,  heating  3  hours  in  a  boiling  water  bath  and 
titrating  with  l-100th  normal  sulphuric  acid,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator. 

The  article  also  deals  with  the  shapes  of  bottles.  As  regards 
glasses  intended  to  protect  substances  from  light,  the  black, 
dark  red,  deep  orange  and  dark  yellowish-brown  are  most 
effective;  light  brownish-yellow,  dark  green  and  dark  brownish- 
green  protect  fairly  well;  bluish-green,  violet,  blue,  milky  and 
colorless  glasses  protect  little  or  not  at  all  from  actinic  rays. 
Their  quality  in  this  respect  may  readily  be  tested  with  a  pocket 
spectroscope  or  by  means  of  the  photochemical  potassium 
iodide  test  (1  Gm.  KI,  2  Gm.H2S04  [10%  S03,]  50  Gm.  H20). 
— Compt.  rend.  xi.  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong.,  494-501. 

Glass. — Requirements  for  Bottling  Medicines. — The  deter- 
ioration of  chemical  products  due  to  alleged  solubility  of  bottle 
glass  is  quite  often  due  to  photolytic  action  on  the  chemical 
product,  thinks  W.  A.  Hamor. 

Amber  glass  is  not  only  non-actinic  but  is  less  soluble  than 
colorless  glass. 

Lenz  has  proposed  that  if  the  bottle  is  filled  with  distilled 
water  and  heated  in  boiling  water  for  six  hours  with  frequent 
shaking,  the  amount  of  alkaline  matter  extracted  should  not 
exceed  2.5  mgm.  per  sq.  dm.,  while  Moeller  considers  that 
medicine  bottles  should  not  yield  any  alkali  to  water  heated  in 
them  for  three  hours.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  glass  for 
medicine  bottles  should  not  lose  more  than  6  mgm.  Of  alkali 
per  sq.  dm.  and  should  not  show  pronounced  cracks  when  kept 
in  boiling  distilled  water  for  24  hours. 

Bottles  intended  for  medicinal  preparations  should  show 
no  alkaline  reaction  when  filled  with  distilled  water  containing 
several  drops  of  solution  of  phenolphthalein  and  heated  at 
100°  C.  for  six  hours.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  129.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Glass. — Estimation  of  the  Inner  Surface  of  Bottles.— -Droste 
discusses  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  inner  surface  of  bottles, 
such  information  being  necessary  in  the  determination  of  soluble 
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alkali   content   per   unit   of   surface. — Pharm.   Zentralh.,    1914, 
691-693.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Solubility  of  Glass  in  Water. — A.  G.  Barladean  presents  an 
interesting  paper  filled  with  bibliographical  references  giving 
the  testimony  of  chemists  and  physicists  from  Scheele  and  from 
Lavosier  to  Kohlrausch,  showing  the  action  of  water  in  dissolving 
certain  constituents  of  the  glass  used  in  making  chemical  appara- 
tus. Barladean  points  out  that  many  carefully  executed  chemical 
and  botanical  studies  are  rendered  worthless  because  of  failure 
to  recognize  the  influence  of  the  materials  dissolved  out  of  the 
glass  employed. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  469  and  485. — 
H.  V.  A. 

Ampoules. — Simple  Method  of  Filling. — J.  Leon  Lascoff  fills 
ampoules  with  liquids  by  placing  the  sterilized  liquid  in  a  thick- 
walled  glass  container,  putting  the  empty  ampoules  in  and  ex- 
hausting the  container  with  an  aspirator.  The  ampoules  are 
full  in  a  few  minutes  and  are  then  sealed  with  a  Bunsen  burner, 
after  which  they  are  sterilized  by  means  of  hot"  mineral  oil. 
As  sterilizer  he  employs  a  metal  case  resembling  a  bread-box, 
into  which  an  electric  heater  has  been  placed  and  a  thermometer 
attached.  He  advocates  the  use  of  ampoules  containing  red- 
colored  solutions  of  7.5  grs.  mercuric  chloride  to  get  away  from 
the  sale  of  the  tablets. — Deut.-Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  2-3. — 
(J.  H.  W.) 


Multiple  Ampoules. 


Ampoules. — A  Multiple  Form  for  Convenient  Filling. — Fr.  Guth 
has  designed  a  new  form  of  ampoules  which  are  said  to  be  very 
convenient.  Two,  four,  or  six  ampoules  come  in  one  piece  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  entire  line  is  filled  by  suction 
and  both  ends  sealed.  The  ampoules  are  then  cut  off  at  the  thin- 
nest part  and  sealed.  After  sealing,  the  ampoules  are  boiled 
for  half  an  hour  in  water  containing  a  little  methylene  blue  and 
permitted  to  cool  in  the  liquid.  Any  imperfectly  sealed  ones 
can  thus  be  detected  by  the  color  imparted  to  their  contents. — 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  879. 
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Dropping  Bottle 
Attachment. 


Dropping  Bottle  Attachment. — Dropping  bot- 
tles being  top-heavy  are  easily  overturned 
thereby  frequently  causing  loss.  To  prevent 
the  stopper  from  coming  out  in  case  of  over- 
turning Kirchner  &  Co.  have  invented  an  at- 
tachment made  of  spring  wire  which  is  fitted 
to  the  neck,  having  a  projection  which  extends 
into  a  depression  in  the  stopper.  The  attach- 
ment does  not  interfere  with  the  ready  turning 
of  the  stopper.— Apoth:  Ztg.,  1914,  756. 

Liquid  Pharmaceutical  Preparations. — Care 
in  Filling  Small  Containers  for  Counter  Sales. — 
A  writer  in  the  "Zentralblatt  fiir  Pharmacie" 
makes  some  practical  suggestions  regarding 
the  filling  off  of  liquid  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations, which  in  his  experience  is  not  always 
done  with  proper  care  and  cleanliness.  He 
mentions  the  treatment  of  the  containers  to 
put  them  into  suitable  condition  for  the 
reception  of  the  liquids,  this  necessitating  in 
some  cases  special  cleansing  processes  with 
acids,  etc.,  and  as  a  whole  makes  observations  which  deserve 
more  than  passing  attention. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  362. — (C.  L.  D.) 

Glass  Containers. — Influence  of  Alkalinity,  Heat,  and  Acidity 
on  Contents. — In  the  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  slight  alka- 
linity of  glass  containers  on  their  contents  is  overestimated,  giving 
rise  to  burdensome  official  restrictions,  Droste,  staff-apothecary 
at  Hanover,  taking  into  consideration  also  the  question  of 
sterilization,  the  influence  of  heat  and  acidity,  has  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  subject,  which  he  publishes  in  detail, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  tabulated  exhibits.  His  con- 
clusions are  summarized  as  follows: 

"The  alkalinity  of  glass,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  concern  sterilized 
morphine  hydrochloride  solutions,  is  without  appreciable  effect 
even  in  the  presence  of  larger  quantities  of  alkali  which  can  be 
split  off  at  ordinary  temperatures  from  the  containers  com- 
monly in  use  in  drug  stores;  nor  is  there  any  appreciable  change 
observable  in  apomorphine  hydrochloride  solutions,  which  are 
always  directed  to  be  made  with  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Suprarenin  solutions  also,  when  prepared  in  the  usual 
way   with    N-1000   hydrochloric   acid,    remain    apparently   un- 
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changed  for  a  long  time,  while  any  slight  coloration  occurring 
in  the  non-heated  solution  may  be  due  to  other  causes  than  that 
of  alkaline  action." 

"The  effect  of  heat,  however,  required  during  the  sterilization 
of  the  substances  mentioned,  is  far  more  unfavorable  upon  them 
than  that  of  excessive  alkali  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  In 
the  first  place,  because  by  heat  a  larger  proportion  of  alkali  is 
split  off,  and  secondly,  but  independent  of  this,  because  by  strong 
and  prolonged  heating  a  molecular  decomposition  of  the  bodies 
mentioned  is  involved,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  author's  tab- 
ulated exhibits." 

"If  it  is  regarded  necessary,  however,  that  specific  limitations 
of  alkali-content  of  glass  containers  be  officially  directed,  such 
should  be  formulated  on  a  more  liberal  basis  than  has  heretofore 
been  considered  necessary  in  the  literature  on  the  subject."— 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  381-383.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Bandaging  Cotton.— Proper  Quality  and  Examination. — W. 
Zanker  and  Karl  Schnabel  critically  discuss  the  quality  of  cotton 
suitable  for  the  modern  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  which 
consists  in  simply  covering  the  wounded  surface  with  the  bandag- 
ing material.  They  describe  the  methods  of  determining  its 
proper  texture,  absorption  properties,  freedom  from  impurities, 
either  natural  or  introduced  by  the  treatment  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected;  the  methods  of  determining  fat  and  saponified 
acids;  the  changes  to  which  it  is  subject  by  bleaching  with 
chemical  agents,  etc.  As  a  result  of  their  investigation  they 
suggest  that  bandaging  cotton  should  possess  the  following 
qualities:  It  should  consist,  as  far  as  practical,  of  long-staple, 
smoothly  stretched  fibres;  should  be  free  from  dusty  particles; 
free  from  oxycellulose,  of  fat,  of  free  acids,  and  of  artificial 
coloring;  and  it  should  be  perfectly  absorbent  and  aseptic. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  214-215;  from  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1914, 
No.  9.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Bandaging  Materials. — Quality. — D.  Blumenthal  gives  criteria 
of  purity  to  which  cotton  and  bandages  should  respond. — Compt. 
rend,  xi  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong.,  511-513.— (J.  H.  W.) 

"The  Third  Beverage." — An  Aerated  Fruit  Beverage,  Produced 
by  Natural  Fermentation  and  Containing  a  Negligible  Percentage 
of  Alcohol. — P.  Siedler  observes  that  the  total  abstinence  move- 
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ment  agitated  during  the  recent  years  has  given  an  extraordinary- 
impetus  to  the  production  and  exploitation  of  effervescent 
beverages  containing  little  or  no  alcohol,  for  which,  in  view 
of  the  favor  in  which  alcoholic  beverages  are  still  held  by  a  large 
following,  he  suggests  the  designation  "Third  Beverage."  Num- 
erous efforts  have  therefore  been  made  to  produce  alcohol-free 
fruit  beverages,  or  such  containing  only  a  minimal  percentage  of 
alcohol,  but  retaining  in  most  cases  all  the  carbon  dioxide  gen- 
erated during  the  process  of  fermentation,  some  of  them  being 
pasteurized,  others  simply  filtered — but  by  far,  the  larger  number 
(and  they  are  almost  innumerable)  being  the  so-called  "Efferves- 
cent Lemonades." 

For  various  reasons,  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  author,  most 
of  these  must  be  regarded  as  mere  makeshifts,  and  no  efforts 
appear  to  have  been  made  to  prepare  these  desirable  products 
on  a  scientific  basis. 

Very  recently,  however,  it  is  recognized  in  medical  circles  that 
the  antialcoholic  movement,  with  its  categorical  demand  of 
absolute  abstinence,  fraught  with  more  or  less  danger,  now 
has  become  more  and  more  a  question  of  quantity  of  alcohol 
that  is  permissible — the  idea,  as  expressed  by  Wilhelm  Sternberg 
being,  not  to  abandon  its  use  absolutely,  but  to  avoid  its  excessive 
use.  Indeed,  Staff-surgeon  Druekhan  records  in  Deutsche 
militar  arztliche  Ztg.,  (1909,  No.  10)  that  the  abstinence  of 
soldiers  has  led  to  neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  heretofore  absolutely 
unknown  in  the  army. 

Coming  now  to  the  production  of  the  "Third  Beverage"  of 
suitable  composition  and  quality,  this  depends  upon  the  use  of 
ferments  that  exist  in  the  nectaries  of  many  flowers  that  abound 
about  our  meadows.  As  has  been  observed  by  Reukauf,  Stoltz, 
Litner,  Gilg,  and  other  investigators,  the  nectaries  of  many 
flowers  contain,  besides  the  saccharine  juice,  a  micro-organism 
representing  definite  groups  of  alcohol-ferments,  of  which  different 
species  of  Torula,  Cream  Yeast  and  Saccharomyces  have  been 
isolated.  It  is  found  that  among  these,  some  species  of  Lamium, 
Salvia,  Tibia  and  Sambucus  are  particularly  rich  in  these  enzymes. 
On  the  wilting  of  the  flowers,  the  nectaries  dry  up,  and  the 
sprout-fungi  are  converted  into  their  permanent  form,  being 
in  the  following  season  carried  by  the  wind,  or  by  insects,  upon 
young  blossoms  and  there  are  awakened  to  new  life.  Building 
on  these  observations,  after  numerous  and  tedious  experiments, 
it   has   become   possible   to   produce   a    fruit-beverage    which 
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answers  all  requirements  that  can  be  demanded  for  a  refreshing 
and  stable  product  obtained  by  the  natural  fermentation  of 
natural  material,  and  containing  a  maximum  of  carbon  dioxide 
with  a  minimum  of  alcohol.  The  "Third  Beverage,"  obtained 
by  a  patented  process  which  is  described,  contains  about  0.6% 
of  alcohol,  an  agreeable  aroma,  and  is  regarded  as  perfectly 
satisfactory,  containing  alcohol  in  physiologically  inactive 
quantities,  yet  sufficient  as  an  acceptable  beverage. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  283-284.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Impervious  Coating  for  Corks.  —  The  corks,  previously 
thoroughly  dried,  are  dipped  into  a  hot  mixture  of  gelatin,  30; 
glycerin,  20;  and  water,  100.  When  this  gelatin  coating  has 
set,  the  corks  are  dipped  into  a  dilute  solution  of  formaldehyde. — 
Pharm.  J.,  93,  520;  from  L'Union  pharm.,  1914,  406. 

Eutectic  Incompatibles. —  Their  Nature. — E.  Auercich  and 
Giulia  Wautrain  Cavagnari  determined  the  limits  below  which 
some  groups  of  two  medicinal  substances  are  miscible  without 
change. 

1.  /?-Naphthol-antipyrine.  Liquid  at  17.5°C.  Eutectic  con- 
centration with  a  content  of  61.5%  antipyrine. 

2.  /3-Naphthol-salol.  Liquefying  temperature  at  34.5° C.  with 
a  content  of  10%  -naphthol. 

3.  Thymol-acetanilid.  Liquid  above  18.5°C.  Eutectic  con- 
centration with  a  content  of  67.3%  thymol. 

4.  Thymol-phenacetine.  Liquid  above  30°C.  Eutectic  con- 
centration with  a  content  of  28.5%  phenacetine. 

5.  Thymol-sulphonal.  Liquefies  at  29°C.  Eutectic  concen- 
tration with  a  content  of  72%  thymol. 

6.  Salol-sulphonal.  Liquid  at  34°C.  Eutectic  concentration 
with  a  content  in  the  mixture  of  7.5%  sulphonal. 

7.  Salol-antipyrine.  Liquefies  at  31.5°C.  Eutectic  concen- 
tration with  a  content  of  88.5%  salol. 

8.  Salol-phenacetine.  Liquefies  at  37.5°C.  Eutectic  concen- 
tration with  a  content  of  96%  salol. 

9.  Resorcin-antipyrine.  Equal  molecules  of  both  yield  a 
combination  melting  at  104°C. 

10.  Acetanilid-menthol.  Liquefaction  at  29.5°C.  Eutectic 
concentration  with  a  content  of  90%  menthol. 

Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  997;  from  Boll.  chim.  farm.,  1912, 
705.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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Extinguishing  Fires  in  Volatile  Liquids. — The  extinguishing  of 
fires  in  oils  and  volatile  liquids  has  always  been  a  difficult  one 
and  where  fires  of  this  nature  occur  the  results  are  frequently 
very  disastrous.  Water  works  rather  unsatisfactorily,  except 
where  it  is  miscible  with  the  burning  liquid.  Edward  A.  Barrier 
in  an  article  in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering  states 
that  in  comparatively  recent  times  several  materials  have  been 
introduced  which  have  shown  some  promise  for  dealing  with 
such  fires.  The  only  principles  which  can  be  made  use  of  are, 
(a)  to  form  a  blanket  either  of  gas  or  of  solid  material  over  the 
burning  liquid  which  will  exclude  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or,  (b)  to 
dilute  the  burning  liquid  with  a  non-inflammable  extinguishing 
agent  which  is  miscible  with  it.  To  the  blanketing  type  belong 
sawdust,  sawdust  and  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  frothy  mixtures. 
Carbon  tetrachloride  operates  by  both  these  principles.  The 
advantages  and  special  uses  of  each  of  these  is  discussed  at  length. 
—Merck's  Report,  1914,  91-92. 

The  Comparative  Values  of  Some  Essential  Oils  as  Preserva- 
tives of  Starch  Syrup.— C.  B.  Cochran  and  J.  H.  Perkins  find 
that  certain  volatile  oils  possess  the  power  of  preventing  fermen- 
tation in  certain  syrups.  Working  on  a  specimen  of  starch 
syrup  they  find  certain  volatile  oils  to  possess  the  following 
relative  preservative  power. 

Anise,  sassafras,  cassia,  spearmint,  wintergreen,  clove,  pepper- 
mint, juniper  berry,  coriander,  sweet  fennel,  lavender  and  cara- 
way.—J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  306.     (L.  A.  B.) 

Gelatin  Tampon  after  Operations  on  the  Nose. — A.  Ferrerya 
says  ten  Gm.  of  a  10  per  cent  gelatinized  serum  is  injected  into  the 
nose  after  an  operation.  This  spreads  and  rapidly  hardens, 
forming  an  ideal  tampon  to  arrest  and  prevent  all  hemorrhage. 
It  leaves  a  passage  open,  while  it  is  free  from  the  danger  of 
secondary  hemorrhage  later,  such  as  is  always  to  be  feared  when 
an  ordinary  tampon  is  removed. — (Semana  Medica,  v.  21,  No.  19,) 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1064.— (M.  I.  W.) 

A  Good  Finish  for  Prescription  and  Laboratory  Table  Tops. — In 

as  much  as  the  average  finish  on  table  tops  is  usually  quite  rapidly 
destroyed  or  becomes  unsightly  if  something  is  spilled  thereon, 
F.  W.  Nitardy  suggests  the  following  formula,  which  yields 
a  finish  that  is  durable,  not  easily  affected  by  ordinary  chemicals 
and  which  can  be  used  on  new  or  old  wood,  provided  of  course 
that  all  of  the  original  finish  has  been  removed.     Prepare  a 
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saturated  solution  of  potassium  chlorate,  heat  to  boiling  and 
apply  to  the  wood  while  hot,  so  that  it  will  penetrate  the  fibre. 
When  dry  apply  a  second  coat  in  the  same  manner.  Now 
prepare  a  20%  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  apply  boiling  hot, 
(after  the  potassium  chlorate  has  dried),  allowing  the  wood  to 
become  well  saturated  and  taking  up  the  surplus  liquid  so  that 
no  appreciable  crystallization  takes  place  on  the  wood.  When 
this  is  dry,  apply  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  90  parts  by 
volume  of  aniline  oil  in  60  parts  by  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
diluted  to  500  parts  with  water,  and  allow  to  penetrate  the  wood. 
Let  dry  about  six  hours  or  over  night,  then  apply  a  heavy  coat 
of  hot,  raw,  linseed  oil.  Allow  to  stand  six  hours  or  over  night 
and  scrub  well  with  soap  and  water  until  all  surplus  color  has  been 
removed.  Dry,  and  apply  several  coats  of  linseed  oil  by  rubbing, 
allowing  a  day  or  two  to  elapse  between  coats. 

This  will  give  a  deep  black  finish  which  can  be  kept  in  perfect 
condition  by  an  occasional  scrubbing  and  subsequent  rubbing 
with  linseed  oil.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  965-966.— (L.  S.) 

Luminous  Fly-Paper.— G.  A.  H.  Muller,  a  Canadian,  has 
patented  an  insecticide,  which  is  really  a  luminous  and  sticky 
paint.  It  acts  like  ordinary  fly-paper  in  the  daytime,  absorbing 
the  rays  of  light  at  the  same  time,  and  becomes  luminous  at  night. 
Its  glow  attracts  all  kinds  of  insects,  which  are  then  caught  by 
its  stickiness. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  84,  650. 

Menstrua. —  U.  S.  P.  VIII  Menstrua  for  Digitalis,  Squill  and 
Convallaria. — After  citing  the  results  of  numerous  experiments 
showing  that  the  galenical  preparations  of  the  digitalis  series 
of  heart  tonics  are  less  potent  when  made  according  to  the  U.  S. 
P.  VIII  than  when  more  strongly  alcoholic  menstrua  are  used, 
H.  C.  Hamilton  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following 
menstrua  in  the  preparation  of  the  fluidextracts  in  the  9th 
Revision:  for  digitalis,  70%;  for  squill,  80%;  and  for  convallaria, 
80%.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  56-61. 

Paste,  Non-Putrefying. — The  following  formula  for  a  non- 
putrefying  adhesive  paste  has  been  patented  in  England:  100 
litres  water;  about  20  kgm.  fecula;  about  5  kgm.  white  dextrin; 
about  2  kgm.  alum;  about  2  kgm.  borax;  about  10  kgm.  starch; 
about  2  kgm.  white  gelatin;  about  5  kgm.  cornflour;  about  2 
kgm.  gum  arabic;  1-4  kgm.  essence  of  wintergreen;  and  about 
2  kgm.  chlorhydric  acid.  The  alum  is  dissolved  with  the  fecula, 
dextrin,  gelatin,  borax,  cornflour,  essence  of  wintergreen,  chlor- 
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hydric  acid,  and  gum  arabic  in  10  litres  of  cold  water,  preferably 
in  a  copper  vessel.  The  mixture  of  these  ingredients  is  then 
brought  to  boil  (100°C).  for  about  three  minutes  by  heating  same 
either  in  a  direct  or  indirect  way.  After  this  preparation,  an 
appropriate  quantity  of  starch  previously  dissolved  in  10  litres 
of  water  at  the  temperature  of  75°C.  is  added.  This  must  not 
be  brought  to  boil,  but  is  intimately  stirred  up  with  the  former 
mixture  during  five  minutes. — Spatula,  xx,  596. 

Photographic  Prints. — To  Render  Translucent. — Photographic 
prints  may  be  rendered  translucent  by — 1.  Saturating  with 
melted  paraffin.  2.  Rubbing  the  back  with  petrolatum  and 
ironing  between  blotting  paper.  3.  Painting  the  back  with  a 
mixture  of  Canada  balsam  and  oil  of  turpentine  (1  to  4)  or  of 
castor  oil  and  alcohol  (1  to  3).  These  agents,  excepting  the 
paraffin,  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  non-drying,  but  the 
paraffin  will  not  hold  the  translucency  to  a  glass  support.  For 
this  purpose  use  a  varnish  made  by  dissolving  rosin  and  elemi, 
each  1  ounce,  and  paraffin  1-2  ounce  in  6  ounces  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine.—Drug  Circ,  1914,  24.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Silver  Cleaning. — Electrically. — Modern  methods  of  cleaning 
silver  are  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  electric  current 
which  exists  between  two  metals  when  they  are  in  contact  with 
each  other  in  water.  This  current  is  much  stronger  when  an 
electrolyte  such  as  washing  soda  or  common  salt  is  added  to 
the  water.  Boiling  the  solution  will  increase  the  potential. 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  voltage  between 
aluminum  and  silver  is  much  higher  than  between  silver 
and  tin,  the  metal  formerly  employed  in  constructing  silver 
cleaning  boxes.  The  latest  method  consists  in  placing  a  piece 
of  metal  which  is  an  alloy  of  aluminum  and  other  metals  high  in 
the  electric  series,  into  a  granite  pan,  a  solution  of  the  powders 
in  boiling  water  is  added,  and  the  silver  is  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  be  in  contact  with  the  sheet  of  metal  or  with  silver 
that  is  in  contact.  It  is  cleaned  in  a  very  few  minutes  after 
which  it  is  washed  with  hot  water  and  dried.  By  this  process 
the  silver  tarnish  is  actually  reduced  to  a  metallic  condition  and 
the  article  practically  replated.  Laboratory  tests  have  shown 
that  silver  placed  in  sulphides  until  black  and  cleaned  in  this 
manner  does  not  lose  enough  silver  in  one  hundred  treatments  to 
be  detected  with  a  scale  that  weighs  accurately  to  one  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousandths  of  an  ounce. — Spatula,  1914,  231 
232,  from  Scientific  American. — (L.  S.) 
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Viscose  Bath  Sponges. — Manufacture. — According  to  R.  Ditmar 
the  viscose,  a  xanthogenic  acid  ester  of  cellulose,  is  stirred  with 
aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  to  a  homogeneous  fluid,  permitted  to 
stand  several  days,  and  kneaded  with  finger-length  hemp  fibres 
to  a  fibrous  mass  into  which  Glauber  salt  crystals  the  size  of 
the  desired  pores  are  incorporated.  The  resulting  product  is 
shaped  into  round  or  oval  pieces,  placed  into  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  which  causes  the  viscose  to  change  and  become  water- 
insoluble,  and  finally  immersed  in  water  to  dissolve  out  the 
Glauber  salt  thus  obtaining  the  pores. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914, 
;;  from  Sudd.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  591.— (J.  H.  W.) 


Varnish  for  Labels. — Celluloid,  65.  Gm. 

Acetone,  500.  Cc. 

Castor  oil,  10.  Cc. 

Deut.-Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  79,  from  N.  Erf.  &  Erf.— (J.  H. 
W.) 

Intimate  Triturations. — According  to  Albert  N.  Doerschuk 
the  many  beneficial  results  from  Schuessler's  third  triturations 
of  the  principal  organic  tissue  salts  have  attracted  much  attention. 
A  brief  outline  of  the  salts  used,  with  their  uses,  is  given.  The 
third  triturations  are  made  as  follows:  One  part  of  the  drug  is 
triturated  with  nine  parts  of  sugar  of  milk  for  from  five  to  seven 
hours;  one  part  of  this  trituration  is  again  triturated  with  nine 
parts  of  sugar  of  milk  for  three  to  four  hours;  one  part  of  this, 
triturated  with  nine  parts  of  sugar  of  milk  for  two  or  three  hours, 
constitutes  the  third  trituration. — Spatula,  xxi,  30. 

C — Preparations. 

AQU/E. 

Pure  Distilled  Water. — Preparation  With  Ordinary  Laboratory 
Appliances. — F.  Wischo  critically  discusses  the  numerous  peculiar 
methods  that  have  been  recommended,  requiring  the  use  of  special 
apparatus  which  has  been  designed  for  the  production  of  pure 
distilled  water  suitable  for  hypodermic  use,  and  particularly 
that  for  the  administration  of  such  medicaments  as  salvarsan. 
He  reaches  the  conclusion,  based  on  an  experience  of  many  years 
and  supported  by  the  numerous  experiments  of  other  writers, 
that  with  the  apparatus  commonly  found  in  pharmaceutical 
laboratories  it  is  quite  practicable  to  prepare  distilled  water  of 
suitable  purity  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  that  recently 
distilled  water  is  not  imperatively  required;  that,  in  fact,  well 
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sterilized  water  though  possibly  containing  a  very  few  enzymes, 
will  fully  meet  all  requirements. — Pharm.  Ztg.,_1914,  303;  from 
Pharm.  Post,  1914,  No.  25.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Handling  Stronger  Ammonia  Water. — On  account  of  the 
difficulty  usually  encountered  in  handling  this  noxious  substance 
in  large  quantities,  Wm.  R.  White  suggests  the  use  of  compressed 
air  for  the  purpose.  Motor  power  may  be  used  for  large  con- 
tainers, whereas  an  ordinary  bicycle  pump  will  answer  very 
well  for  carboys.  He  describes  in  detail  the  manner  in  which 
the  connections  may  be  made. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  506-507. — 
(L.  S.) 

CAPSUL/E. 

Medicated  Gelatin  Capsules.  —  Unsatisfactory  Commercial 
Quality. — According  to  "Riedels'  Berichte"  the  contents  of 
medicated  gelatin  capsules,  such  as  santal  oil,  copaiba  and  male 
fern  now  on  the  market  are  in  recent  years  very  deficient  in 
quality. 

Santal  Oil  Capsules,  although  not  so  subject  to  gross  adultera- 
tions as  formerly,  have  been  found  in  five  out  of  six  foreign 
specimens  examined  to  be  of  very  unsatisfactory  quality,  the 
oil  differing  from  the  G.  P.  requirements  in  color,  solubility, 
and  in  optical  characters,  while  three  of  the  samples  contained 
barely  76%  of  the  declared  quantity  of  oil.  This  deficiency  is 
readily  ascertained  by  weighing  ten  of  the  filled  capsules,  which 
are  then  emptied,  washed  with  ether,  dried  in  the  air,  and  again 
weighed. 

Copaiba  Capsules.  The  copaiba  in  specimens  of  foreign 
manufacture  only  in  one  case  responded  fairly  satisfactorily 
with  the  G.  P.  requirements.  Four  others  were  found  to  be 
adulterated  with  gurjun  balsam  and  colophonium  while  in  a 
sixth,  the  specific  gravity  was  too  high  and  the  acid  number 
somewhat  low.  The  content  of  copaiba  was  also  materially 
lower  than  claimed  in  some  of  the  capsules.  These  sophistica- 
tions are  noteworthy  because  of  the  recent  clinical  observations 
by  W.  Fischer  of  unpleasant  eruption  produced  by  copaiba 
capsules,  which  are  doubtless  attributable  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  drug. 

Extract  of  Male-fern  Capsules,  which  should  show  at  least 
25%  of  their  content  to  be  filicin,  have  been  found  in  only  two 
specimens  to  contain  more  than  20%  of  filicin,  while  four  others 
yielded  only  8.57  to  16.02%. 
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The  examination  was  extended  to  gelatin  capsules  of  various 
other  medicaments,  such  as  quinine,  cod  liver  oil,  ricinus  oil, 
etc.,  and  these  also  were  proven  to  vary  considerably  in  the 
quality  of  their  contents.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  304.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Liquid  Petrolatum  in  Capsule  Filling. — The  addition  of  a  few 
drops,  more  or  less  as  may  be  required,  of  Liquid  Petrolatum  to 
a  mixture  of  drugs  or  chemicals  to  be  put  into  capsules,  facilitates 
trituration  and  aids  materially  in  packing  the  powder  into  a 
small  capsule,  says  W.  G.  Epplen  in  Bull.  Pharm.,  1914,  296. — 
(L.  S.) 

EL1XIRIA. 

Aromatic  Elixir.— Improved  Formula. — Leo  H.  Fried  says 
that  by  substituting  the  proper  amounts  of  sugar  and  distilled 
water  for  syrup  in  the  formula  for  aromatic  elixir,  incorporating 
the  sugar  after  filtering  the  other  ingredients,  time  can  be  saved 
and  the  evaporation  of  alcohol,  due  to  slow  filtration  of  the  syrup 
containing  mixture,  prevented. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  24. — (K.  S. 
B.) 

Glycerophosphates. — Precipitation  of  Elixir. — This  may  be 
due  to  many  causes,  according  to  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Works 
(Laboratories).  The  presence  of  citric  acid,  either  added  or 
originally  contained  in  the  glycerophosphates;  tartaric  acid  in 
wines  which  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  elixirs  might 
precipitate  as  acid  potassium  tartrate;  or  the  presence  of 
insoluble  matter  in  the  glycerophosphates.  As  too  much  acid 
might  cause  the  glycerophosphates  to  be  saponified,  the  use  of 
a  small  amount  of  lactic  acid  is  recommended  to  overcome  the 
precipitation. 

Impurities  in  glycerophosphates  are  often  concealed  by  adding 
citric  acid.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  214.— (F.  J.  B.) 

EMPLASTRA. 

Diachylon. — Editorial. — Newcastle-on-Tyne  pharmacists  have 
done  one  of  the  best  things  that  we  have  heard  of  recently,  by 
resolving  to  stop  the  sale  of  diachylon  plaster  in  the  lump,  or 
any  other  form  which  may  be  taken  internally.  They  have 
come  to  this  resolution  after  hearing  from  Mr.  T.  Maltby  Clague 
particulars  of  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning  among  women  due  to 
diachylon.  Mr.  Clague  has  had  excellent  opportunities  in  his 
investigations  with  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  of  seeing  the 
damage  that  is  done  by  diachylon,  and  he  considers  that  all 
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self-respecting  registered  chemists  should  refuse  to  sell  the 
stuff  to  anyone.  Its  legitimate  use  as  a  plaster  is  so  trifling 
nowadays  that  the  public  would  suffer  little  inconvenience  if 
they  could  not  buy  it  from  pharmacies  conducted  under  the  act 
of  1908.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  1914,  458. 

EMULSIONES. 

The  Analysis  of  Emulsions. — Being  called  upon  to  do  some 
practical  work  along  this  line  and  finding  that  even  the  most 
recent  textbooks  on  drug  analysis  did  not  contain  a  method  for 
the  determination  of  oils  in  emulsions,  Chas.  H.  La  Wall  and 
Leroy  Forman  have  devised  a  modification  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Gottlieb  Roese  Method,  which  is  used  to  determine  the 
fat  in  dairy  products. 

Prepare  a  mixture  of  the  emulsion  in  distilled  water,  so 
that  each  100  Cc.  of  the  liquid  contains  40  Gm.  of  the  emul- 
sion. Take  two  100  Cc.  graduated  cylinders  and  in  one, 
place  10  Cc.  of  the  diluted  emulsion  and  in  the  other,  place 
5  Cc.  of  the  diluted  emulsion  and  5  Cc.  of  water.  To  each 
cylinder  then  add  the  following  reagents  in  the  order  named, 
agitating  thoroughly  after  each  addition: 

1  Cc.  stronger  ammonia  water, 
10  Cc.  alcohol,  U.  S.  P., 
25  Cc.  ether,  U.  S.  P., 
25  Cc.  petroleum  benzin  U.  S.  P. 

After  the  addition  of  the  petroleum  benzin,  the  agitation 
should  be  continuous  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  the  cylinders 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  the  liquids  have  separated 
into  two  layers  with  a  sharp  dividing  line.  (This  requires 
from  15  minutes  to  1  hour).  Then  having  observed  the  exact 
volume  of  the  upper  layer,  draw  off  exactly  one-half  and  trans- 
fer to  a  flat  bottomed  glass  capsule  and  evaporate  quickly 
on  a  water  bath  to  constant  weight.  In  one  of  the  duplicates, 
the  resulting  fat  will  be  from  2  Gm.  of  the  emulsion,  in  the  other 
from  1  Gm.,  which  gives  a  satisfactory  check  upon  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  extraction.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  sepa- 
rated oil  varied  in  the  more  important  physical  characteristics, 
separate  extractions  are  made,  using  larger  quantities  of  material 
and  paying  no  attention  to  the  quantitative  feature,  the  effort 
being  simply  to  obtain  5  or  10  Gm.  of  oil.  This  will  be  sufficient 
to  determine  saponification  value,  iodine  value  and  refractive 
index.     In  testing  the  value  of  this  method  of  assay,  the  authors 
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made  emulsions  of  various  oils,  containing  40,  35,  25,  31.5,  and 
50%  of  oil  respectively,  these  in  turn  were  assayed  and  showed 
39.87,  34,  24.60,  31.48,  and  49.72%;  thus  warranting  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  method  may  be  successfully  employed  for  both 
quantitative  or  qualitative  analysis  of  the  emulsions  of  fixed 
oils.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1444-1445.— (L.  S.) 

Cod  Liver  Oil. — Determination  in  Emulsions. — -G.  Bumming 
has  obtained  excellent  results  according  to  Eckardt's  method 
which  he  has  simplified  by  elimination  of  special  apparatus:  1-2 
Gm.  emulsion  are  weighed  into  a  50  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  warmed 
with  10  Cc.  5%  hydrochloric  acid  till  the  fat  has  separated  and 
poured  into  a  100  Cc.  bottle.  After  cooling,  the  flask  is  rinsed 
with  30  Cc.  each  of  ether  and  petroleum  ether  in  small  portions 
and  these  rinsings  run  into  the  bottle.  After  corking  well  and 
tying  the  cork,  the  bottle  is  shaken  vigorously  and  set  aside, 
upside  down,  for  several  hours,  during  which  time  the  ethereal 
layer  separates  clear  from  the  aqueous  liquid.  By  carefully 
loosening  the  stopper  the  lower  aqueous  layer  is  now  run  off  to 
about  1  Cc,  after  which  0.5  Gm.  powdered  tragacanth  is  added 
which  balls  together  by  absorption  of  the  remaining  diluted 
acid.  The  ethereal  solution  is  now  run  into  a  tared  150  Cc. 
flask,  to  which  is  added  the  liquid  obtained  by  rinsing  the  bottle 
4-5  times  with  10  Cc.  portions  of  ether-petroleum  ether.  After 
distilling  off  the  ether  mixture,  the  fat  residue  is  dried  Yi  hour 
at  100°C.  and  weighed.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  693;  from  Apoth.- 
Ztg..  1914,  695.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Cod  Liver  Oil  Emulsion. — Simple  Method  of  Assay. — Feyen 
recommends  the  following  simple  assay  method  for  cod  liver  oil 
emulsions,  which  can  be  carried  out  with  the  apparatus  usually 
found  in  pharmacies: — Accurately  weigh  20.0  Gm.  of  the  emul- 
sion into  a  200  Cc.  bottle,  add  180  Gm.  of  water,  and  shake  well 
until  a  uniform  milky  mixture  is  formed.  Weigh  20.0  Gm.  of 
this  mixture,  corresponding  to  2.0  Gm.  of  the  original  emulsion, 
into  a  milk-cylinder  of  100  Cc.  capacity,  add  10  Cc.  of  alcohol 
and  shake  well  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  add  with  a  pipette  50 
Cc.  of  ether  and  shake  vigorously  a  few  minutes.  On  standing  a 
short  time,  an  ether-layer  (usually  51-52  Cc.)  separates,  of  which 
25  Cc.  are  pipetted  into  a  beaker,  evaporated  on  a  steambath  until 
the  odor  of  ether  has  completely  disappeared,  allowed  to  cool 
completely,  and  weighed.  In  this  way  a  50%  emulsion  usually 
yields  49.5%  of  oil. 
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As  a  matter  of  economy,  one  half  of  the  ether  may  be  replaced 
by  petroleum  ether;  observing,  however,  that  the  ether  is  first 
added,  then,  after  thorough  shaking,  the  petroleum  ether. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  252.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Milk  of  Peanuts. — A  Surrogate  for  Milk  of  Almonds  in  Feeding 
Infants. — Milk  of  Almonds  is  recommended  by  R.  W.  Raudnitz 
where  mother's  milk  is  scarce,  also  in  diarrhoea,  with  and  with- 
out additions.  The  directions  for  preparing  milk  of  almonds, 
which  should  be  freshly  made  for  every  meal,  are:  10-20  almonds 
are  tasted  for  sweetness  and  oil  taste,  scalded,  skinned,  rubbed 
in  a  mortar,  the  paste  treated  with  a  little  hot  water,  pressed 
through  a  cloth  with  addition  of  100  Cc.  water,  and  sweetened 
as  required.  The  high  price  of  almonds  has  caused  the  author 
to  look  for  a  proper  substitute  which  he  found  in  roasted  peanuts. 
The  milk  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  almond  milk,  is  just 
as  well  liked,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914 
709;  from  Deut.  med.  Wochschr.,  1914,  1716.     (J.  H.  W.) 

EXTRACTA. 

Extracts. —  Necessity  of  Official  Tests  for  Metallic  Impurities. — 
H.  Steinhorst  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  including  tests 
for  metallic  contaminations  in  pharmacopceial  descriptions  of 
extracts.  These  are  usually  prepared  in  metallic  utensils 
(copper,  tin,  etc.),  and  contaminations  with  heavy  metals,  such 
as  copper,  lead,  and  particularly  tin— the  metal  most  frequently 
used  in  every  sort  of  apparatus  (percolators,  presses,  vacuum 
pans  and  even  the  big  filtering  presses)  employed  in  their  indus- 
trial production.  The  author,  indeed,  was  able  to  detect  these 
contaminations  in  a  series  of  extracts  of  his  own  manufacture 
made  in  metallic  vessels,  notwithstanding  the  observance  of 
greatest  care  and  cleanliness,  and  also  in  35  commercial  samples 
from  different  manufacturers. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  39. — (C.  L.  D.) 

Ergotin  and  Powdered  Extract  of  Ergot. — Physiological  Activ- 
ity.— There  now  seems  little  question  as  to  the  therapeutic  value 
of  fluidextract  of  ergot.  It  is  sometimes  desirable,  however, 
to  have  solid  or  semi-solid  ergot  preparations  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form  than  the  crude  drug,  and  it  is  also  often  advantageous 
to  secure  the  active  principles  in  a  water  soluble  form.  Special 
preparations  of  this  character  have  frequently  been  placed  on  the 
market,  and  Chas.  C.  Haskell  has  made  two  of  these,  Ergotin, 
;and  a  powdered  Extract  of  ergot,  subjects  of  investigation  in 
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order  to  determine  their  medicinal  value  as  compared  with  the 
fluidextract.  Ergot  still  finds  its  chief  field  of  usefulness  as  an 
oxytoxic;  consequently,  any  laboratory  attempt  to  estimate 
its  therapeutic  efficiency  should  be  based  upon  a  determination  of 
its  oxytoxic  power.  Measurement  of  pressor  activity  gives  no 
reliable  information  of  the  value  of  the  drug  as  a  stimulant  to 
uterine  contractions.  It  is  therefore  illogical  and  useless  to 
make  such  tests  if  the  drug  is  to  be  used  in  obstetrical  practice. 
In  his  experiments  the  writer  examined  his  specimens  as  to 
their  blood  pressure  activity,  their  effect  upon  the  uterus  of  an 
experimental  animal,  and  also  as  to  their  effect  on  a  cock's  comb. 
His  conclusions  are: — 

1  Ergotin  and  powdered  extract  of  ergot  are  capable  of  causing 
bluing  of  the  cock's  comb,  contraction  of  the  rabbit's 
uterus  and  rise  of  the  dog's  blood  pressure. 
2.  There  is  apparently  a  considerable  loss  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  preparations,  of  those  substances  influencing  the 
uterine  movements,  while  there  is  but  slight  loss  in  the 
pressor  activity  originally  possessed  by  the  crude  ergot. — 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  786-790.— (L.  S.) 

Malt  Extracts. — Conditions  Determining  Quality  and  Determ- 
ination of  Constants.- — A  writer  in  J.  D.  Riedels'  Report  men- 
tions the  demands  that  should  be  made  for  a  good  malt  extract 
and,  besides  color,  odor  and  taste,  purposes  that  constants  be 
established  for  the  following  components. — Dry  substance  or 
water  content;  maltose  and  dextrin;  nitrogen  and  nitrogenous 
bodies  (albuminoids);  non-nitrogenous  extractives  possessing 
no  direct  reducing  action;  ash  and  its  content  of  phosphoric  acid; 
acidity  of  the  extract  and  alkalinity  of  the  ash;  content  of  diastase. 

The  dry  substance  in  pure  malt  extracts  is  about  80%;  in 
dry  malt  extract  about  98%;  the  maltose  content  at  least  55%; 
dextrin  content  in  the  liquid  extracts  not  more  than  13%,  and  in 
dry  malt  extracts  not  more  than  15%;  the  content  of  albuminoids 
in  the  liquid  malt  extracts  is  from  3  to  6  %;  the  acidity  should 
not  exceed  10%  in  the  concentrated  extract;  the  presence  of  a  high 
diastase  content.  Accurate  details  for  carrying  out  these  determ- 
inations are  given  by  the  author  in  Riedels'  Bericht  (1914). — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  305.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Malt  Extract. — Determination  of  the  Diastolic  Power. — In 
determining  the  diastatic  power  of  malt  grain,  the  method  usually 
employed  is  that  of  Lintner,  but  according  to  A.  Monnier  this 
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method  is  not  suitable  without  modification  when  extract  of 
malt  is  to  be  examined.  According  to  Lintner's  process,  an 
aqueous  extract  of  the  malt  grain  is  prepared,  and  a  number  of 
measured  quantities  of  this  are  allowed  to  act  on  a  definite 
quantity  of  soluble  starch  for  a  certain  time;  5  Cc.  of  Fehling's 
solution  are  then  added  to  each  and  the  liquids  heated,  when 
the  copper  will  be  entirely  reduced  in  one  or  more  of  the  tubes. 
From  the  quantity  of  the  extract  in  the  first  tube  showing  com- 
plete reduction,  the  diastatic  power  is  calculated.  If,  however, 
instead  of  a  cold-water  extract  of  the  grain,  a  solution  of  ordinary 
pharmaceutical  malt  extract  is  employed,  a  very  large  error  is 
introduced  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  reducing  sugar 
already  existing  in  the  extract.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
that  the  reducing  power  of  the  solution  of  malt  extract  should 
first  be  determined  with  Fehling's  solution;  then,  in  carrying  out 
the  Lintner  test,  instead  of  adding  5  Cc.  of  Fehling's  solution  to 
each  tube,  a  different  amount  is  added  to  each,  equal  to  5  Cc. 
plus  the  exact  amount  which  will  be  reduced  by  the  reducing 
sugars  pre-existing  in  the  amount  of  malt  extract  added  to  that 
tube.  The  error  is  thus  eliminated,  and  the  final  calculation 
is  made  in  the  usual  way. — Pharm.  J.,  1914,  573;  from  Ann.  chim. 
anal.,  1914,  51. 

Malt  Extract. — Laboratory  Studies  on. — An  investigation  by 
Howard  T.  Graber,  upon  concentrated  glycerin  extracts  of  malt 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  malt 
extract  upon  aging,  show  that  very  little  of  its  diastatic  power 
has  been  lost  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  although  it  may  have 
become  almost  black,  and  to  have  developed  a  disagreeable 
taste. 

No  definite  conclusion  is  proposed,  nor  does  the  analytical  data 
submitted  by  him,  warrant  any  explanation  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  change  occuring  in  the  extract. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  production  of  lactic  acid  might  be 
responsible  for  the  change. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  403. 
(L.  A.  B.) 

FLUIDEXTRACTA. 

Fluidextracts. — Manufacture. — C.  F.  Ramsay  points  out  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  and  particular  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  each  individual  drug  in  the  manufacture  of  fluidextracts. 
It  is  possible  to  make  a  pint  or  two  of  a  fluidextract  without  any 
trouble,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  large  quantities  unexpected 
difficulties  will  frequently  be  encountered.     The  special  difficul- 
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ties  encountered  in  extracting  a  large  number  of  drugs  are  enum- 
erated and  the  means  of  overcoming  these  discussed. — J.  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1646. 

Total  Extractive  as  Factor  in  Fluidextract  Manufacture. — The 

determination  of  total  extractive  matter  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  manufacture  of  fluidextracts,  especially  those  of  the  non- 
alkaloidal  drugs.  Complete  exhaustion  is  made  more  positive 
by  extractive  estimations,  provided  of  course  that  the  proper 
menstruum  has  been  employed.  It  also  gives  an  index  to  the 
possible  yield  in  the  manufacture  of  solid  and  powdered  extracts. 
The  writers  also  give  a  table  showing  the  percent  of  total  extrac- 
tive found  in  each  of  over  150  fluidextracts. — E.  L.  Maines  and 
R.  J.  Gardner,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  997-1000.— (L.  S.) 

Fluidextracts. — Precipitation  in. — Charles  E.  Vanderkleed  and 
George  E.  E'we  have  observed  two  samples  of  U.  S.  P.  fluid- 
extract  of  sarsaparilla  which  contained  a  large  crystalline  precip- 
itate which  on  examination  proved  to  consist  chiefly  of  parillin. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  U.  S.  P.  menstruum  for  this 
preparation  may  some  times  fail,  due  to  the  drugs  containing  ex- 
cessive quantities  of  glucosides.  A  sample  of  fluidextract  of 
kavakava  was  observed  which  had  a  large  crystalline  precipitate 
which  on  examination  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  kawine 
and  methysticin,  the  reputed  active  principles  of  this  drug.  A 
sample  of  fluidextract  of  male  fern  had  deposited  a  white  crystal- 
line precipitate  that  proved  to  be  the  natural  sugar  of  this  drug. — 
Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  275. 

Fluidextract  Cascara  Aromatic. — Suggested  Method  of  Manu- 
facture.— In  the  manufacture  of  aromatic  fluidextract  of  cascara 
sagrada,  the  drug  is  generally  treated  with  calcined  magnesia 
to  hold  the  bitter  principles,  then  percolated  with  hot  water, 
concentrated,  and  aromatic  oils  and  licorice  added  to  sweeten 
and  flavor,  then  aged  to  allow  precipitation  of  inert  matter. 
This  aging  may  be  overcome  in  a  measure  by  following  the 
method  suggested  by  E.  L.  Maines  and  R.  J.  Gardner,  and 
presented  herewith.  Place  the  licorice  in  a  suitable  percolator 
and  exhaust  the  drug  with  hot  water.  Never  allow  the  drug 
to  macerate  over  three  hours.  Concentrate  the  weak  percolates, 
make  up  to  the  desired  yield,  place  in  a  suitable  container  and 
precipitate  the  inert  material  by  the  addition  of  stronger  am- 
monia water  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  licorice 
percolate.     Syphon  off  the  clear  portion  and  filter  the  remainder 
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through  canton-flannel.  Exhaust  the  ground  cascara  with  hot 
water  after  allowing  the  drug  to  macerate  three  hours.  Concen- 
trate the  percolate  and  mix  with  the  licorice  percolate,  add  the 
sugar  and  the  aromatic  oils  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol.  The 
liquid  may  be  filtered  when  ready  for  use.  The  authors  are 
experimenting  upon  a  method  by  which  aromatic  fluidextract  of 
cascara  sagrada  can  be  used  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
manufacture  and  still  have  no  precipitation.— J.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1914,  1326.— (L.  S.) 

Cascara  Sagrada. — Standard  for  the  Fluidextract. — As  a  result 
of  tests  conducted  on  numerous  samples  of  liquid  extracts  of 
cascara  sagrada  by  E.  Amort  and  W.  Rothe  in  the  Hygienic 
Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Prussian  War  Office,  the  following 
requirements  for  liquid  extract  of  cascara  sagrada  have  been 
established:  Specific  gravity,  not  below  1.05;  dry  residue,  not 
below  23%;  precipitate  on  addition  of  water,  not  below  1.5%; 
precipitate  of  tannic  acid,  not  below  3%;  residue  after  shaking 
up  with  ether,  not  below  0.9%,  with  acetic  ether,  not  below 
2%,  with  chloroform,  not  below  0.75%,  with  amyl  alcohol,  not 
below  3%,  with  isobutyl  alcohol,  not  below  5%;  phenol,  not 
below  7.5%;  ash,  not  over  1%. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxiv,  334. 

Hydrastis. — Volumetric  Estimation  of  Fluidextract. — Dichgans 
states  the  following  method:  7  Gm.  fluidextract  diluted  with  7 
Cc.  water  in  a  200  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  are  evaporated  (blowing 
in  air)  on  a  wire  gauze  with  naked  flame  to  about  6  Gm.  On 
cooling,  1  Cc.  12.5%  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  the  weight 
brought  with  water  to  14  Gm.  After  vigorous  shaking  with 
0.5  Gm.  talcum,  10  Gm.  (=5  Gm.  fluidextract)  are  filtered  off 
into  a  flask,  treated  with  4  Cc.  10%  ammonia  and  75  Cc.  ether, 
and  vigorously  shaken  several  minutes.  After  adding  1.5  Gm. 
powdered  tragacanth,  the  shaking  is  continued  till  the  ether 
layer  is  perfectly  clear.  Of  the  ether  solution  60  Cc.  (=4  Gm. 
fluidextract)  are  obtained  by  filtration  in  a  150  Cc.  flask  (if  the 
hydrastine  is  also  to  be  weighed,  the  flask  must  be  tared.)  The 
ether  is  driven  off,  the  residue  evaporated  3  times  with  5  Cc. 
portions  of  ether,  then  dissolved  with  slight  warming  in  10  Cc. 
tenth-normal  acid  and  the  excess  acid,  after  adding  5  drops 
ethyl  or  methyl  orange,  titrated  back  with  tenth-normal  alkali. 
1  Cc.  tenth-normal  acid=0.0383  Gm.  hydrastine.— Pharm.  Ztg.. 
1914,  853.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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GLYCERITA. 

Fluidglycerites. — Comments  on  Those  Proposed  for  the  N.  F. — 
The  writer  has  made  a  number  of  specimens  of  these  preparations 
and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  as  a  class  the  fluidglycerites 
possess  many  advantages  over  fluidextracts.  They  do  away 
with  alcohol,  which  in  some  states  is  hard  to  obtain,  and  further- 
more is  sometimes  therapeutically  contraindicated.  They  keep 
well.— Ernest  R.  Smith,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  324-325.— (L.  S.) 

Glycerite  of  Bismuth.— Proposed  Formula  and  Assay. — The 

present  formula  for  making  Glycerite  of  Bismuth,  N.  F.,  is  faulty 

in  that  a  considerable  loss  of  bismuth  occurs  in  the  process  and 

the  glycerite  is  therefore  of  indefinite  strength,  says  Wilbur  L. 

Scoville  in  a  paper  under  this  title.     Therefore  the  following 

formula  is  recommended  for  this  preparation. 

Bismuth  subnitrate 156  Gm. 

Nitric  acid 148  Cc. 

Tartaric  acid 232  Gm. 

Sodium  bicarbonate 325  Gm. 

Glycerin 

Distilled  water  each  sufficient  to  make..— 1000  Cc. 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  with  300  Cc.  of  distilled  water,  in  a  bottle 
having  a  capacity  of  4000  Cc.  Dissolve  the  bismuth  in  the 
mixture.  Add  slowly  600  Cc.  of  distilled  water  and  dissolve 
116  Gm.  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  mixture.  Add  in  small  portions  195 
Gm.  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  shaking  after  each  addition.  When 
all  has  been  added  fill  the  bottle  with  distilled  water,  mix  well, 
allow  the  magma  to  settle,  decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  continue 
washing  in  this  manner  until  the  washings  have  but  a  slight 
alkaline  taste.  Collect  the  magma  on  a  filter  paper,  allow  to  drain 
and  transfer  it  to  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  and  add  116 
Gm.  of  tartaric  acid,  then  slowly  and  in  small  portions  130  Gm. 
of  sodium  bicarbonate.  Heat  the  mixture  on  a  steam  bath 
until  solution  is  effected  and  the  total  volume  is  reduced  to 
475  Cc.  Then  add  475  Cc.  of  glycerin,  and  enough  water  if 
necessary,  to  make  950  Cc.  of  solution  and  filter.  Estimate 
the  amount  of  bismuth  in  the  liquid,  and  adjust  it  by  evaporation 
or  the  addition  of  equal  volumes  of  glycerin  and  distilled  water 
to  contain  the  equivalent  of  12.8  Gm.  of  bismuth  oxide  in  each 
100  Cc. 

Assay. — If  5  Cc.  of  the  glycerite,  accurately  measured,  be  di- 
luted to  about  200  Cc.  with  water,  this  solution  saturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  allowed  to  stand  two  hours,  then  the 
precipitate  collected  on  a  tared  filter,  washed  thoroughly  with 
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hydrogen  sulphide  test  solution,  then  with  a  little  alcohol,  and 
finally  with  recently  distilled  carbon  disulphide  until  free  from 
sulphur,  then  dried  to  constant  weight,  at  100°C,  the  residue 
should  weigh  not  less  than  0.690  Gm.  The  weight  obtained 
multiplied  by  0.905  and  this  product  by  20  gives  the  equivalent  of 
bismuth  oxide  per  100  Cc— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1294-1297.— 
(L.  S.  ) 

Boroglycerin. — Incompatible  Mixture  of. — In  order  to  prevent 
dissociation  in  a  mixture  containing  glycerite  of  boroglycerin  and 
water  C.  H.  La  Wall  proposes  that  the  substitution  of  about 
1-3  of  the  water  with  an  equal  amount  of  glycerin  should  be 
permissible.  He  found  that  in  mixtures  containing  2  fluid- 
ounces  of  25%  glycerite  and  six  ounces  of  water  the  addition  of 
two  fluidounces  of  glycerin  instead  of  that  quantity  of  water 
prevented  precipitation  of  boric  acid. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  129. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Glycerites  of  Lemon  and  Orange. — E.  O.  Rowland  says  that 

glycerin  may  be  usefully  employed  for  the  extraction  of  the 

flavoring  constituents  of  lemon  and  orange  peel.     According  to  the 

author  these  preparations  are  superior  to  the  official  syrups  in 

aroma  and  flavor,  are  easily  made  and  inexpensive,  and  are  less 

liable  to  cause  eructation.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 

glycerin  dissolves  tannins,-  it  does  not  appear  to  dissolve  that 

present  in  orange  peel.     The  following  formulae  are  given: 

Glyceritum  Limonis  (vel  Aurantii). 

Corticis  Limonis  rec.  (vel  Aurantii  dulc.  rec.) 4  oz. 

Aquae  Bullientis 4  oz. 

Glycerini 16  fl.  oz. 

The  fresh  peel  freed  from  mesocrap  is  cut  small,  weighed, 
and  placed  in  a  warmed  vessel;  the  requisite  amount  of  boiling 
water  is  poured  on,  and  the  vessel  closed  and  agitated  for  five 
minutes;  the  glycerin  is  added  and  the  whole  macerated  for 
three  days  with  occasional  shaking.  Press  and  filter.  Acid 
preparations  may  be  made  by  adding  to  the  peel  262  1-2  grains 
of  citric  acid  for  the  above  quantity. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  544. 

Red  Gum. — Formula  for  a  Liquid  Preparation. — John  K. 
Thum  observes  that  the  so-called  fluidextracts  of  red  gum  do 
not  represent  the  drug,  minim  for  grain.  The  statement  met  with 
in  the  literature  on  the  subject,  that  the  drug  is  soluble  in  cold 
water  to  the  extent  of  80  to  90%  is  wrong.  The  experience  of 
the  author  leads  to  the  belief  that  less  than  20%  of  the  drug 
is  soluble  in   boiling  water  and  that  this  solution  gelatinizes 
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unless    glycerin    is    added.     The    following    formula    furnishes 

a  preparation  which  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 

physicians  who  wish  to  use  red  gum  as  a  local  application: 

Red  Gum,  powdered 200  Gm. 

Glycerin 250  Cc. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make 1000  Cc. 

Mix  the  glycerin  with  500  Cc.  of  water,  and  triturate  the 
powdered  red  gum  with  sufficient  of  the  mixture  to  produce  a 
smooth  paste.  Transfer  this  to  a  flask  by  the  remainder  of  the 
mixture  of  glycerin  and  water  and  heat  on  a  water  bath  for  one 
hour;  filter  through  purified  cotton,  keeping  the  funnel  well 
covered.  Finally,  pass  sufficient  water  through  the  filter  to 
obtain  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters  of  fluid. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
1914,  449-450. 

INFUSA. 

The  Chemistry  of  a  Cup  of  Coffee. — Under  this  caption  the 
Lancet  1913,  1563-1565,  presents  some  interesting  laboratory 
notes  dealing  with  an  investigation  of  the  infusion  of  coffee. 
The  well-known  difference  in  the  action  of  tea  and  coffee,  although 
of  approximately  the  same  caffeine  strength  is  ascribed  to  the 
different  combinations  in  which  the  alkaloid  exists  in  the  two.  In 
tea  the  caffeine  exists  as  a  tannate  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  weak  acids.  It  is  presumed 
that  it  is  precipitated  by  the  gastric  juice  and  therefore  not 
absorbed  until  it  reaches  the  alkaline  alimentary  tract.  The 
caffeine  in  coffee  is  combined  with  caffetannic  acid,  a  combination 
readily  soluble  in  both  alkaline  and  acid  fluids  and  therefore  the 
absorption  of  the  alkaloid  probably  takes  place  in  the  stomach. 
If  this  view  is  correct  coffee  should  act  more  promptly  than 
tea  as  a  stimulant,  looking  to  its  physiological  action  as  due  for 
the  most  part  to  caffeine.  In  practice  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  coffee  is  a  more  powerful  restorative  than  tea.  The 
complete  solubility  in  cold  water  of  the  caffeine  in  coffee  led  to 
a  comparison  ■  of  the  cold  and  hot  water  infusions  with  regard 
to  other  constituents.  The  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that 
cold  water  extracts  from  coffee  the  same  weight  of  materials  as 
boiling  water  was  disclosed.  Tea  yields  only  12%  of  its  weight 
to  cold  water,  which  is  increased  to  25%  when  the  infusion  is 
made  with  hot  water.  Again  cold  water  extracts  from  tea  only 
17.5%  of  its  total  caffeine  while  from  coffee  it  extracts  the  whole. 
The  roasting  process  renders  coffee  palatable.  The  important 
chemical  effect  of  roasting  is  to  diminish  the  amount  of  caffetannic 
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acid.     There  is  little  loss  of  caffeine,  which  is  remarkable  in  view 

of  the  fact  that  caffeine  sublimes  at  high  temperatures.     There 

are  two   degrees   of   roasting — namely,   pale^roasting  and  high 

roasting. 

The  Analysis  of  Hot  and  Cold  Infusions  of  Coffee. 

Raw  Costa  Rica  Raw  Costa  Rica  Pale   roasted 

common.  finest.  Costa  Rica 

Constituent.  common. 

Hot          Cold  Hot         Cold  Hot'        Cold 

infus.       infus.  infus.       infus.  infus.       infus. 

Total  extract 29.16       30.83  29.60       31.50  25.33       24.00 

Ash  of  extract 4.16         3.88  4.00         3.88  4.16         5.66 

Caffetannic  acid 9.60         8.63  9.66         7.83  6.10         5.80 

Total  caffeine _ 1.00         1.33  1.21         1.56  1.11         1.11 

Pale   roasted  High  roasted  High  roasted 

Costa  Rica  Costa  Rica  Costa  Rica 

finest  common  finest 

Hot         Cold  Hot         Cold  Hot         Cold 

infus.       infus.  infus.       infus.  infus.       infus. 

Total  extract 23.50       25.66  24.30       24.00  25.60       23.00 

Ash  of  extract 3.50         4.50  4.66        4.00  4.00      -4.50 

Caffetannic  acid 6.60         5.90  3.90        3.16  3.63         3.87 

Total  caffeine 1.05         1.06  1.23         1.11  1.05         1.20 

The  infusion  made  from  the  "common"  and  from  the  "finest" 
shows  no  marked  difference  in  chemical  composition.  The 
flavor,  aroma,  body,  etc.,  are  probably  related  in  some  way 
to  the  amounts  of  oil  bases  or  aromatic  principles  present,  and 
these  are  minute.  A  constituent  produced  by  roasting  is  caffeol, 
a  nitrogen-containing  oil,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  differen- 
tiate the  quality  of  coffee  upon  an  analysis  pursued  in  this 
direction,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  found  does  not  exceed  0.06%; 
When  isolating  caffeine  from  coffee  infusion  chloroform  takes 
out  also  a  non-crystalline  substance  which  unlike  caffeine  is 
soluble  in  ether.  This  substance  has  a  very  strong,  pleasant, 
but  somewhat  bitter  flavor  of  coffee.  The  yield  varies  with  the 
quality  of  the  coffee  and  it  is  possible  that  this  principle  is  a 
determining  factor  in  the  judgement  given  by  the  expert  coffee 
taster.  It  is  a  product  of  roasting  and  does  not  exist  in  raw  coffee. 
Coffee  has  very  little,  if  any,  food  value,  but  by  diminishing 
nervous  fatigue  it  may  increase  muscular  power. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
1914,  216-222. 

Chicory. — Detection  in  Decoctions  of  Coffee  and  Chicory. — 
Charles  H.  La  Wall  and  Leroy  Forman  confirm  the  conclusions 
given  in  a  former  article  (see  Year  Book,  1913,  499),  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  differentiate  between  pure  coffee  decoctions 
and  those  containing  chicory  or  any  other  substance  high  in 
reducing  sugars,  by  taking  into  account  the    ratio  of  reducing 
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sugar  to  extractive.  Additional  analytical  data  is  submitted 
and  suggestions  offered  to  ensure  accuracy  of  judgement  for 
those  who  desire  to  make  it  the  basis  of  legal  procedure.  The 
strength  of  the  decoction  or  the  method  of  preparation  has  little 
or  no  influence  upon  the  results;  the  maximum  of  3%  reducing 
sugars  calculated  to  extractive  is  never  exceeded.  Decomposi- 
tion must  be  guarded  against  by  prompt  analysis  or  the  addition 
of  some  non-reducing  preservative  as  thymol.  Milk  and  cream 
vitiate  the  results.  Cane  sugar  complicates  the  analysis,  neces- 
sitating a  determination  of  the  sucrose  and  subtraction  from 
the  total  extractive.  About  one-fourth  of  the  adulterated  sam- 
ples examined  contained  a  cereal  in  addition  to  the  chicory. 
Cereal  is  readily  detected  by  testing  for  starch,  which  is  entirely 
absent  in  the  beverage  made  from  pure  coffee.  Starch  is  de- 
tected by  acidulating  10  Cc.  of  the  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  adding  potassium  permanganate  solution,  drop  by  drop, 
until  it  is  just  decolorized,  filtering,  and  adding  a  drop  of  iodine 
solution.  The  percentage  of  reducing  sugars  in  the  extractive 
of  a  number  of  commercial  products  is  given: 

Percentage     Reducing 
Name  of  Product.  Sugar  in  Extractive. 

G.  Washington  Coffee  (a  coffee  extract)— less  than  1% 

German  Stick  Chicory  (extract)., 22.10 

Caramel  Cereal 13 .69 

Postum  Cereal 5 .43 

Instant  Postum._ 6 .36 

Grist  Mill._ 6 .  64 

The  four  last  named  are  proprietary  substitutes  for  coffee. 
All  of  them  contained  cereal,  as  shown  by  the  starch  test. — J. 
Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,   1914,   1669-1670. 

L1N1MENTA. 

Linimentum  Aconiti  et  Chloroformi  N.  F.  —  The  author 
suggests  that  this  liniment  would  be  considerably  improved 
upon  the  addition  of  20  Gm.  menthol  to  every  1000  Cc. — Thos. 
Latham,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  235.— (L.  S.) 

Linimentum   Ammonite. — Suggested  Formula. — Thos.  Latham 

suggests  the  following  formula  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the 

U.  S.  P.,  claiming  that  it  makes  an  emulsion  which  remains 

constant  and  never  congeals  as  when  made  with  vegetable  oils: 

Ammonia  water 400.  Cc. 

Liq.  paraffin 550.  Cc. 

Oleic  acid, 50.  Cc. 

M. 

J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  234.— (L.  S.) 
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Linimentum  Ammonii  Iodidi,  N.  F. — Formula  could  be  con- 
siderably simplified  by  dissolving  30  Gm.  of  ammonium  iodide 
in  enough  soap  liniment  to  make  1000  Cc.  Thos.  Latham, 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  235.— (L.  S.) 

Linimentum  Belladonnae. — Suggested  Formula. — The  author 
claims  for  it  that  it  contains  more  lubricant  than  the  U.  S.  P. 
therefore  is  easier  to  apply,  and  that  the  camphor  is  in  better 
solution. 

Camphor 37 . 5  Gm. 

Soap  Liniment.-.. 250.0  Cc. 

Fluid  extract  of  belladonna,  sufficient  to  make.... 1000 .     Cc. 

Thos.  Latham,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  254.— (L.  S.) 

Linimentum  Camphorse. —  Suggested  Formula. —  The  author 
suggests  the  substitution  of  yellow  paraffin  oil  for  the  cottonseed 
oil  of  the  U.  S.  P.  the  former  being  much  cheaper  than  the  latter. 
—Thos.  Latham,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  234.— (L.  S.) 

Linimentum  Chloroformi. — Suggested  Formula. — Claiming  that 
the  U.  S.  P.  preparation  is  too  strong, in  chloroform,  and  too 
expensive  for  general  use,  the  following  is  suggested  as  a  sub- 
stitute: 

Chloroform _ 200.  Cc. 

Methyl  salicylate 50.  Cc. 

Paraffin  oil,  colorless 750.  Cc. 

May  be  colored  if  desired  with  soluble  aniline  green. — Thos. 
Latham,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  235.— (L.  S.) 

Linimentum  Opii  Comp.,  N.  F. — On  account  of  the  expensive- 

ness  and  comparative  uselessness  of  the  tincture  of  opium  and 

oil  of  peppermint  in  this  preparation  the  following  formula  is 

recommended : 

Tincture  of  opium 10.  Cc. 

Tincture  of  arnica 90.  Cc. 

Camphor 20.  Gm. 

Alcohol 250.  Cc. 

Menthol 2.  Gm. 

Linseed  oil 50.  Cc. 

Ammonia  water 400.  Cc. 

Saponin 2.  Gm. 

Oil  of  turpentine  to  make 1000.  Cc. 

Add  the  saponin,  menthol  and  camphor  to  the  alcohol,  then 
the  linseed  oil  and  ammonia  water,  the  other  ingredients  follow- 
ing. It  produces  a  fairly  perfect  emulsion. — Thos.  Latham, 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  236.— (L.  S.) 

Linimentum  Saponis. — The  author  suggests  that  instead  of 
following  the  U.  S.  P.  method  the  soap  should  be  in  fine  powder 
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and  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  containing  the  other  ingredients, 
the  entire  operation  being  conducted  without  heat. — Thos. 
Latham,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  235.— (L.  S.) 

Linimentum  Saponis  Mollis. — Use  of  methyl  salicylate  is 
recommended  instead  of  oil  of  lavender  flowers,  as  it  would  be 
considerably  cheaper. — Thos.  Latham,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  235. 
-(L.  S.)   ' 

Linimentum  Terebinthinae. — States  that  the  object  of  using 
resin  cerate  in  liniment  of  turpentine,  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
dilution.  That  it  could  well  be  replaced  by  yellow  petrolatum, 
which  is  much  lower  in  price. — Thos.  Latham,  J.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1914,  235.— (L.  S.) 

Linimentum  Terebinthinae  Aceticum,   N.  F. — Contending  that 

when  made  by  the  N.  F.  process  the  preparation  thickens  on 

standing,  the  following  formula  is  suggested: 

Oil  of  turpentine 500.  Cc. 

Water. 500.  Cc. 

Saponin 2.  Gm. 

Eggs 2. 

Ess.  Lemon  5%..._ 75.  Cc. 

Acetic  acid 90.  Cc. 

M.  s.  a. 

Thos.  Latham,  J  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  236.— (L.  S.) 

Linoliments. — J.  Mindes  advocates  the  use  of  his  linoliments 
in  place  of  vasoliments.  Like  his  linogenes,  they  contain  linseed 
oil: 

Linolimentum  Liquidum.  Linolimentum  Spissum. 

Alcohol  absol 20.0        Cera  alba 15.0 

01.  Lini._ 35.0        01.  Lini 40.0 

Olein  redestill 45.0        Olein  redestill 45.0 

Formulae  are  also  given  for  Linolimentum  Iodatum  and  for 
Linolimentum  Salicylatum.  Resorcin  and  betanaphthol  are 
readily  soluble  in  the  liquid  linoliment. — Deut.-Am.  Apoth.  Ztg., 
1914,  51;  from  Zeitschr.  Allg.  Oesterr.  Apoth.  Ver.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Vasolimentum  Acidi  Salicylici. — Analysis. — This  preparation 
is,  according  to  K.  Feist,  to  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

Salicylic  acid. — 5  Gm.  of  the  vasoliment  are  vigorously  shaken 
for  a  short  time  in  a  separator  with  3  Cc.  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  and  50  Cc.  hot  water.  After  separating  the  aqueous  layer, 
the  shaking  out  is  repeated  twice  in  the  same  manner.  The 
united  aqueous  liquids  are  shaken  with  1  Gm.  of  powdered  tal- 
cum and  filtered  clear  through  a  moistened  filter  into  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle.     To  precipitate  the  salicylic  acid  as  tribrom- 
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phenol  bromide,  C6  H2  Br4  O,  an  excess  of  saturated  bromine 
water  is  now  added  so  that  the  liquid  is  colored  reddish-brown; 
it  is  then  permitted  with  frequent  shaking,  to  stand  12-24  hours. 
The  precipitate  is  now  collected  in  a  weighed  Gooch  crucible 
and  dried  in  a  vacuum-dessicator  over  sulphuric  acid  to  constant 
weight.  The  precipitate  should  amount  to  0.297-0.267  Gm. 
By  multiplication  with  0.3368  the  weight  of  salicylic  acid  (0.1- 
0.09  Gm.)  is  obtained.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  744.— (J.  H.  W.) 

LIQUORES. 

Liquor    Antisepticus. — A    New    and   Satisfactory   Formula. — 

Maintaining  that  the  official  formula  for  this  preparation  yields 

a  solution  which  is  harsh  and  unpleasant,   Chas.  H.  La  Wall 

suggests  a  formula  which  is  the  result  of  numerous  experiments 

made  by  a  generous  user  of  this  type  of  preparations,  and  one 

which  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  objectionable  features  of  the 

official  solution: 

Eucalyptol 5 . 0  Cc. 

Methyl  salicylate 1.2  Cc. 

Oil  of  thyme,  white 0.3  Cc. 

Thymol.„ 1 . 0  Gm. 

Menthol 1.0  Gm. 

Sodium  salicylate 1.2  Gm. 

Sodium  benzoate._ 6.0  Gm. 

Boric  acid 25.0  Gm. 

Fluid  extract  golden  seal 2.0  Cc. 

Alcohol 300 . 0  Cc. 

Water  q.  s.  to  make 1000.0  Cc. 

Make  the  solution  according  to  the  art  of  the  pharmacist, 
reserving  60  Cc.  of  the  alcohol  to  be  added  to  the  clear  filtrate. 
Kieselguhr  or  talc  may  be  used  as  the  filtering  medium. — J.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1914,  567.— (L.  S.) 

Liquor  Antisepticus  Alkalinus. — A  New  and  Satisfactory 
Formula. — The  N.  F.  preparation  bearing  this  title  is  unneces- 
sarily high  in  solids  and  alkalinity.  The  following  formula  is 
offered  as  one  which  has  been  well  tested  and  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  such  a  solution: 

Sodium  bicarbonate 5.0  Gm. 

Sodium  benzoate.__ 10.0  Gm. 

Sodium  salicylate 10.0  Gm. 

Sodium  borate 30.0  Gm. 

Thymol.„ 0 . 2  Gm. 

Menthol 0 . 2  Gm. 

Eucalyptol 0 .2  Cc. 

Methyl  salicylate 0.2  Cc. 

Alcohol 40 . 0  Cc. 

Glycerin 150 . 0  Cc. 

Water  q.  s.  to  make 1000.0  Cc. 
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Make  solution  according  to  the  art  of  the  pharmacist  and  if  it 
is  desired  to  color  the  solution  red,  this  may  be  done  with  cud- 
bear; or  if  it  is  the  desire  to  employ  a  more  resistant  color,  one 
which  will  not  bleach  out  when  mixed  with  solution  hydrogen 
dioxide,  the  color  known  as  vegetable  red,  used  by  confectioners 
and  bakers,  which  is  sulphonated  orcin,  may  be  used. — Chas.  H. 
LaWall,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  508.— (L.  S.) 

Liquor  Cresolis  Compositus. — Suggested  Method  of  Manipula- 
tion.— In  the  manufacture  of  this  solution  it  is  not  advisable 
to  follow  the  directions  given  in  the  .U.  S.  P.  is  said  by  E.  L. 
Maines  and  R.  J.  Gardner  in  a  paper  entitled  "Some  Practical 
Points"  in  Manufacturing  Pharmacy.  The  following  formula 
and  method  of  procedure  are  said  to  produce  better  results: 

Cresol 50% 

Linseed  oil 35% 

Potassium  hydroxide 8  % 

Water q.  s. 

Place  the  potassium  hydroxide  in  a  steam-jacketed  kettle  or 
tank  equipped  with  an  agitator,  and  add  sufficient  water  to 
dissolve  the  potassium  hydroxide.  Turn  steam  on  kettle,  keep 
agitator  running,  and  add  the  linseed  oil.  Stir  until  the  soap 
becomes  clearly  soluble  in  distilled  water,  adding  small  quantities 
of  water  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  complete  the  saponifica- 
tion. Add  the  cresol  gradually,  constantly  stirring  the  mixture 
until  a  clear  solution  is  produced.  Finally  add  sufficient  water 
to  make  the  desired  yield,  if  necessary. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 
1325.— (L.  S.) 

Liquor  Cresoli  Saponatus,  D.  A.-B.  V.— Assay.— R.  Goerlich 
found  the  method  of  the  Arzneibuch  to  possess  errors  precluding 
the  obtaining  of  accurate  results.  He  advocates  the  following 
method:  A  sample  of  Liq.  Cres.  sap.  is  diluted  2:200,  decom- 
posed with  sulphuric  acid,  vigorously  shaken  with  some  talcum 
and  filtered.  An  aliquot  part  is  then,  as  in  the  phenol  determ- 
ination of  Acid.  carb.  liquef .,  treated  with  potassium  bromate  + 
potassium  bromide,  and,  after  addition  of  potassium  iodide, 
the  iodine  is  titrated  back.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914;  611,  from  Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  Nr.  58.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Galenical  Solutions  of  Iron. — Examination  and  Assay. — Of 
the  two  liquid  iron  preparations  official  in  the  G.  P.,  Liquor 
Ferri  albuminati  and  Tinctura  Ferri  pomati,  a  method  of  exam- 
ination is  given  only  for  the  first  named.  To  remedy  this 
deficiency,  Riedels  Berichte  (1914)  publish  a  series  of  investiga- 
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tions  carried  out  by  an  unnamed  writer  on  a  number  of  iron 
preparations  prepared  by  him  during  the  past  several  years, 
who  gives  the  ascertained  values  in  them,  embracing  specific 
gravity,  dry  residue,  alcohol  and  iron  content,  reaction,  and 
determination  of  manganese,  peptone,  quinine  and  arsenic.  The 
determination  of  iron  is  carried  out  as  follows: — 20.0  of  the 
liquid  preparation  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  with  20.0  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  are  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  liquid 
is  only  slightly  colored  and  has  become  clear.  After  cooling 
it  is  oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate  solution  (1:100) 
until  a  faint  redness  remains  for  a  short  time  (about  20  seconds). 
Upon  the  discharge  of  the  color  1.0  to  2.0  potassium  iodide  is 
added  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  one  hour.  The  liberated 
iodine  is  then  titrated  with  ^N.  sodium  thiosulphate,  using 
starch  solution  as  indicator.  One  Cc.  of  /qN.  sodium  thiosul- 
phate=0.00585  Fe,  which  when  multiplied  by  5  gives  the  per- 
centage of  iron.  In  the  sweetened  iron  albuminate-essences  of 
the  German  Apothecaries  Society  and  in  the  specialties  men- 
tioned in  the  collection  of  formulas  in  the  "Erganzungsbuch" 
(supplement)  to  the  G.  P.  V,  the  iron  is  determined  according 
to  the  official  directions  given  under  Liquor  Ferri  albuminate 
The  determination  of  iron  in  Tinctura  Ferri  pomati  is  similar 
to  the  above,  requiring,  however,  the  preliminary  removal  of 
"the  alcohol  by  heat.  The  details  of  manipulation  must  be 
consulted  in  the  original.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  304.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Liquor  Ferri  Oxydati  Saccharati  Arsenicalis. — Analysis. — 
This  preparation,  according  to  K.  Feist,  is  to  be  analyzed  as 
follows: 

Arsenic. — 200  Gm.  of  the  preparation  are  treated  with  soda 
until  weakly  alkaline  and  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  about 
50  Gm.  This  liquid  is  rinsed  with  a  little  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  into  a  tubulated  retort,  20  Gm.  of  20%  ferrous  chloride 
solution  added,  and  distilled  off  to  a  small  residue.  Near  the 
end  of  the  distillation  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  the 
liquid  and  distillation  continued  as  far  as  possible.  The  retort 
must  dip  below  a  little  water  which  should  be  kept  cold.  The 
distillate  is  neutralized  with  solid  sodium  hydroxide,  2  Gm. 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  some  starch  solution  added,  and  the  li- 
quid titrated  with  tenth-normal  iodine  to  blue  color.  4.2-3.8  Cc. 
should  be  required,  corresponding  to  0.020-0.0188  Gm.  arsenic 
trioxide. 

Iron.— 10  Gm.  of  the  preparation  are  warmed  with  10  Cc. 
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diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  a  water-bath  till  the  reddish-brown 
color  has  disappeared,  and,  after  cooling,  treated  with  0.5% 
potassium  permanganate  solution  till  a  weak  pink  color,  lasting 
for  a  short  time,  shows  in  the  liquid.  After  disappearance 
of  this  tint,  2  Gm.  potassium  iodide  are  added  and  the  mixture 
permitted  to  stand  an  hour  in  a  closed  vessel.  For  combination 
of  the  liberated  iodine  10.7-10  Cc.  tenth-normal  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  should  be  required,  equalling  0.6-0.56%  iron. — Apoth.- 
Ztg.,  1914,  744.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Liquor   Magnesii    Citratis. — The   following   formula   for   this 

much  discussed  preparation  is  but  a  slight  modification  of  the 

U.  S.  P.  and  will  yield  a  product  that  has  proved  to  be  entirely 

satisfactory  in  the  writer's  experience  of  many  years. 

Magnesium  carbonate,  U.  S.  P 180.     Gm. 

Citric  acid 396.     Gm. 

Syrup 720 .     Cc. 

Spirit  of  lemon 10.     Cc. 

Potassium  bicarbonate 12 — 2 . 5  Gm.  tablets 

Water  to  make  12  bottles  of  solution. 

Place  the  magnesium  carbonate  in  an  aluminum  vessel  which 
contains  about  2  liters  of  water.  Add  the  citric  acid,  and  let 
stand  until  effervescence  ceases  and  solution  is  complete.  Bring 
the  solution  rapidly  to  the  boiling  point  and  allow  to  boil  for 
a  few  moments.  Add  the  spirit  of  lemon  and  filter  while  hot. 
Wash  the  filter  with  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Add  the 
syrup  and  divide  the  liquid  accurately  between  twelve  patent 
stoppered  citrate  bottles.  Nearly  fill  the  bottles  with  water 
and  drop  a  potassium  bicarbonate  tablet  into  each  one  and 
stopper  immediately. 

Filtering  at  the  boiling  temperature  takes  but  ten  minutes, 
whereas  the  U.  S.  P.  method  of  filtering  cold  takes  several  hours, 
and  cold  filtration  does  not  yield  as  clear  a  solution.  Made 
according  to  this  method  the  solution  has  been  kept  under 
ordinary  store  conditions  for  two  weeks  without  becoming 
cloudy  or  having  the  slightest  precipitate. — J.  Lee  Brown, 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  968-969.— (L.  S.) 

Liquor  Magnesii  Citratis. — As  it  is  not  practical  to  make  this 
preparation  as  called  for,  J.  J.  Possehl  recommends  the  following 
as  yielding  a  preparation  which  is  fairly  stable  and  has  a  true 
lemon  flavor  free  from  rancidity.  The  quantities,  the  same  as 
the  official  ones,  except  instead  of  syrup  of  citric  acid,  oil  of 
lemon  one  drop  and  syrup  60.0  mils,  are  used.  In  a  suitable 
container  the  magnesium  carbonate  is  placed  and  on  this  the  oil 
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of  lemon  is  dropped,  then  the  citric  acid  and  all  of  the  water. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  until  all  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
has  escaped,  then  filtered,  the  syrup  is  added,  the  solution  is 
bottled,  the  potassium  bicarbonate  added,  and  the  bottle  stop- 
pered. Samples  kept  well  for  ninety  days. — Proc.  Wis.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  1914,  78.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Liquor  Opii  Sedativus,  B.  P.  C. — Instability. — An  investigation 
by  R.  R.  Bennet  and  T.  T.  Cocking  has  demonstrated  the  pro- 
nounced instability  of  this  galenical  which  is  prepared  by  first 
boiling  opium  and  calcium  hydroxide  with  water  for  half  an 
hour,  cooling,  straining,  expressing  the  marc,  and  adding  water, 
alcohol  and  sherry.  After  being  set  aside  for  some  time,  the 
product  is  filtered  and  the  volume  finally  adjusted  with  60  per 
cent,  alcohol.  The  flavor  and  aroma  are  said  to  be  much  improv- 
ed by  keeping,  and  a  period  of  six  months  is  suggested  for  matur- 
ing the  liquor. 

*  Fifty-seven  grammes  of  opium  standardized  to  contain  10 
per  cent,  of  morphine  was  used  to  make  570  Cc.  of  Liquor  Opii 
Sedativus,  the  Codex  directions  being  followed  closely: 

The  marc  was  found  to  contain 0.200  Gms.  morphine 

The  liquor  after  six  weeks._ 1.690     "  " 

And  the  Sediment  formed  in  that  time  was 3 .  046     " 

Making  a  total  of 4.936     " 

The  difference  between  the  5.7  Gm.  morphine  present  in  the 
opium  used  in  making  the  tincture  and  the  4.936  Gm.  found 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  alkaline  solutions  of  morphine 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  forming  pseudomorphine 
(oxydimorphine),  which  would  escape  estimation,  and  which 
is  without  physiological  action. 

The  alkaloid  morphine  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  lime  water, 
forming  a  light  brown  solution,  which  darkens  gradually  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  much  more  rapidly  when  heated.  The 
solution  deposits  slightly  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  in  the  pro- 
portion ordered  by  the  Codex  for  the  preparation  of  Liquor 
Opii  Sedativus,  but  deposits  much  more  freely  on  the  further 
addition  of  detannated  sherry. 

The  portion  of  the  liquor  left  after  200  Cc.  had  been  used 
for  assay  purposes  continued  to  deposit  and  after  twenty-five 
days  assayed  only  0.045  per  cent,  of  morphine.  The  alkalinity 
of  the  liquor  was  also  much  diminished.  Two  portions  of  fresh 
liquor  were  faintly  acidified— one  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
other  with  acetic  acid — and  set  aside  for  sixteen  days.     Only 
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a  very  slight  amorphous  deposit  formed  in  each  and  the  filtered 
liquids  were  found  to  contain  0.940  per  cent,  and  0.935  per 
cent,  of  morphine  respectively.  No  deposit  formed  on  further 
standing. 

The  authors  recommend  to  exhaust  the  opium  by  cold  macera- 
tion with  calcium  hydroxide  in  a  closed  vessel  instead  of  by 
boiling.  They  also  suggest  acidifying  the  liquor,  after  adding 
the  alcohol  and  sherry,  with  acetic  or  preferably  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid  to  prevent  precipitation  of  the  morphine. — 
Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Year  Book  of  Pharmacy),  1914, 
412-416.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Normal  Saline  Solution. — Strength. — The  solution  now  under- 
stood by  the  name  of  normal  (or  physiological)  saline  solution 
contains  0.91  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  in  tap  water.  Ringer's 
solution  contains  sodium  chloride  0.91,  potassium  chloride  0.025, 
calcium  chloride  0.02,  and  sodium  bicarbonate  0.015,  in  100 
parts  of  water.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  numerous  "arti- 
ficial serums,"  each  bearing  the  name  of  its  author.  (Prescriber, 
Feb.,  1914.) 

In  a  letter  to  the  British  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  10,  1914,  F.  W. 
Gamble  explains  how  the  strength  of  normal  saline  solution 
has  been  changed  from  0.6  (the  original  formula)  to  0.91  per  cent. 
The  former  figure,  he  says,  gained  acceptance  from  the  use  of 
frog's  blood  as  the  indicator  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  though 
correct  for  frog's  blood,  it  lakes  human  blood.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  percentage  of  saline  constituents  of  blood  serum  may 
not  be  the  measure  of  its  osmotic  pressure — the  freezing  point 
( — 0.56°  C.)  gives  the  correct  indication. — Merck's  Report, 
1914,  301. 

Physiological  Salt  Solutions.— New;  Formulas. — It  has  been 
shown  that  large  quantities  of  sodium  have  a  disturbing  effect 
on  the  cellular  system,  and  that  "physiological"  chloride  liquids 
may  injure  the  normal  functioning  of  the  tissues  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  sodium  deprives  the  cells,  expecially  those  of  the 
nervous  system,  of  potassium  and  calcium.  The  old  isotonic 
solution  (Kronecker's,  sodium  chloride,  0.75%)  did  not  give 
good  results.  The  American  biological  solutions  (Ringer's  and 
Locke's)  were  a  step  in  advance,  but  they  were  devised  for  the 
requirements  of  experiment,  and  are  not  adapted  for  use  in  the 
body;  they  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  the  proportion  of  sodium  bicarbonate  might  be  raised 
with  advantage,  this  salt  combating  the  tendency  to  coma  in 
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certain  cases.  The  composition  of  the  two  new  solutions  advo- 
cated by  B.  Schiassi  is  as  follows:  (1)  Pure  sodium  chloride,  6.5 
Gm.;  potassium  chloride,  0.3  Gra.;  fused  calcium  chloride,  1.0 
Gm.;  sodium  bicarbonate,  0.5  Gm.;  glucose,  1.5  Gm.;  distilled 
water,  1,000.0  Gm.  This  is  for  injection  under  the  skin,  and, 
in  urgent  cases,  into  a  vein.  (2)  Sodium  chloride,  6.5  Gm.; 
potassium  chloride,  0.3  Gm.;  fused  calcium  chloride,  1.0  Gm.; 
sodium  bicarbonate,  0.5  Gm.;  glucose,  15.0  Gm.;  pure  ethylic 
alcohol,  50.0  Gm.;  distilled  water,  1,000.0  Gm.  This  solution 
is  for  use  in  lavage,  the  alcohol  which  it  contains  assisting  the 
diffusibility  of  the  liquid. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  470;  from  La  Sem. 
Med. 

Sterile  Physiological  Salt  Solutions. — Rapid  Preparation. — 
Karl  Taege  describes  a  new  method,  tried  for  2J^  years  at  the 
Freiburger  Hautklinik,  for  preparing  sterile  salt  solutions  for 
injections,  especially  for  salvarsan  injections.  The  calculated 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  ordinary  boiling  water 
in  a  glass  or  glazed  earthenware  container  which  has  previously 
been  rubbed  out  with  a  piece  of  cotton  moistened  with  undiluted 
acid.  The  liquid  is  then  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxide  or, 
less  preferably,  sodium  carbonate.  The  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  remains  sterile  indefinitely  even  if  kept  uncovered. 

In  preparing  salvarsan  solutions,  the  unneutralized  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  liquid  is  precautionally  heated  immediately 
before  use  and  cooled.  The  salvarsan  is  then  dissolved  in  the 
liquid  and  sodium  hydroxide  added,  with  shaking,  until  the  last 
drop  just  dissolves  permanently  the  produced  turbidity. 

Water  containing  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese  or  iron 
requires  preliminary  treatment.  Five  liters  of  the  water  are 
treated  with  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  solution  and  enough 
sodium  hydroxide  to  produce  a  pink  color,  boiled  about  5  minutes, 
and  allowed  to  stand  till  the  next  day.  After  filtering,  the 
required  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  the  clear 
acid  solution  stored  in  small  containers  for  future  use. 

These  solutions  still  contain  the  bodies  of  dead  bacteria  but 
have  never  caused  ill  results.  The  explanation  of  their  harmless- 
ness  is  still  being  investigated.  Probably  the  albumin  of  the 
bacteria  is  hydrolyzed  into  products  which  cannot  produce 
disturbances. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  714;  from  Munch,  med. 
Wochenschr.,  1914,  1325.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Vleminck's     Solution. — Its    Preparation    and    Analysis. — In 
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complying  with  the  request  that  the  writer  determine  which 

of   two   specimens   of   this   solution,   which   differed   somewhat 

in  color,  was  made  by  the  proper  method,  it  was  necessary  to 

prepare  several   portions  with   the   object  of  determining  the 

kind  of  solution  that  should  be  produced  when  the  formula 

given  by  the  National  Formulary  was  closely  followed.     Several 

specimens  made  according  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  proper 

interpretation   of   the   directions   given,   yielded   such   variable 

results  that  the  method  of  procedure  was  altered  and  a  much 

more  uniform   preparation   resulted.     Analyses  showed  in   the 

first  instance  the  total  sulphur  content  of  a  number  of  specimens 

to  be  14.581  Gm.,  10.838  Gm.,  4.448  Gm. 

Two    specimens    made    according    to    the    method    herewith 

submitted  yielded  respectively  in  100  Cc.  29.162  Gm.  and  29.593 

Gm.  of  total  sulphur  content. 

Lime,  freshly  slaked 165.  Gm. 

Sublimed  sulphur 250.  Gm. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make ......1000.  Gm. 

This  is  the  formula  as  it  appears  in  the  National  Formulary. 
For  experimental  purposes  100  grammes  of  this  solution  was 
prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

Heat  175  Cc.  of  water  to  boiling  in  a  tared  250  Cc.  flask,  add 
the  lime  and  sulphur  previously  mixed  and  continue  boiling 
until  the  weight  has  been  reduced  to  100  Gm.,  pour  into  a 
cork  stoppered  container,  allow  to  stand  until  next  day,  and 
decant  the  clear  liquid. — Jos.  L.  Mayer  and  J.  H.  Wiener,  Jour. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1000-1002.— (L.  S.) 

LOTIONES. 

Lotio  Alba. — White  Lotion. — Lotio  Sulphurata. — As  a  formula 
for  this  popular  lotion  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  usual  pharmacy 
text  books  to  which  the  average  pharmacist  has  access,  Otto 
Raubenheimer  offers  the  following  formula  as  yielding  a  prepara- 
tion such  as  is  usually  desired  by  dermatologists. 

Zinc  Sulphate 5  Gm. 

Sulphurated  potassa 5  Gm. 

Water,  or  Rose  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  125  Cc. 
Dissolve  each  chemical  in  60  Cc.  of  water,  or  rose  water. 
Filter  the  solutions  separately  and  mix  by  slowly  pouring 
the  potassa  solution  into  the  zinc  solution,  then  add  sufficient 
water  or  rose  water  to  make  125  Cc. 

It  is  essential  that  the  sulphurated  potash  is  fresh  and  of 
full  strength,  free  from  iron.     If  made  by  the  pharmacist  it  can 
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be  dissolved  in  water  making  a  solution  of  which  four  volumes 
will  represent  one  part  by  weight,  as  singular  to  say  the  solution 
will  keep  much  better  than  the  chemical. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 
692-695.— (L.  S.) 

Lotio  Alba. — Precautions  Necessary  to  Produce  a  Satisfactory 
Preparation. — J.  C.  and  B.  L.  DeG.  Peacock  report  the  results 
of  a  careful  study  of  this  mixture  and  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  producing  a  satisfactory  preparation.  The  use  of  a 
good  quality  of  potassa  sulphurata  of  a  decided  liver  color; 
nitration  of  the  solution  in  order  to  remove  any  iron  sulphide 
which  might  be  present  as  an  impurity;  mixing  the  solutions  of 
zinc  sulphate  and  potassa  sulphurata  while  warm  and  thorough 
agitation  are  said  to  give  satisfactory  results. — Proc.  Penna. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  256-262. 

Benzoin  Glycerin  and  Rose  Water  Lotion. — Commenting 
upon  the  unsightly  appearance  of  this  popular  lotion  as  frequently 
dispensed,  Charles  H.  Brown  states  that  the  addition  of  a  little 
alcohol  entirely  overcomes  the  difficulties.  The  following 
formula  is  said  to  yield  a  uniformly  satisfactory  product: 

Tincture  of  benzoin 3  fluid  ounces 

Alcohol 5  fluid  ounces 

Rose  Water 40  fluid  ounces 

Glycerin 24  fluid  ounces 

Mix  the  alcohol  with  the  tincture  of  benzoin,  then  add  the 
mixture  of  glycerin  and  rose  water  with  constant  stirring. — 
Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  354-355. 

Toilet  Creams. — Without  giving  formulas  Dr.  Justin  S.  Brewer 
discusses  cold  creams  and  toilet  creams,  their  manufacture,  use, 
etc.  The  skin  should  always  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
neutral  soap  and  water  before  applying  creams  as  the  pores  of  the 
skin  are  otherwise  apt  to  become  clogged. 

Persons  who  are  stout  and  have  an  oily  skin  should  not  use 
the  greasy  type  creams  but  rather  one  of  the  almond  lotions 
or  non-greasy  creams. 

Non-greasy  or  stearic  acid  creams  should  contain  glycerin 
to  be  of  any  medicinal  value,  and  also  to  prevent  their  drying 
out  too  much.  Rolling  massage  creams  made  from  skimmed 
milk  dry  much  quicker  than  those  made  from  unskimmed  milk. 
Creams  of  this  class  are  now  made  using  starch  as  a  base. — 
Minn.  S.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  110.— (F.  J.  B.) 
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MAG1WE. 

Magma  Bismuthi. — Improved  Formula. — S.  Bertha  Miiller 
recommends  the  following  improved  formula  for  this  prepara- 
tion: 

Bismuth  subnitrate 50 . 0 

Nitric  acid 50 . 0 

Ammonium  carbonate 80 .0 

Distilled  water  to  make._ 1000.0 

Dilute  the  nitric  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and 
dissolve  the  bismuth  subnitrate  in  it,  dilute  to  300  Cc.  and 
filter  through  cotton.  Dissolve  the  ammonium  carbonate 
in  3000  Cc.  distilled  water  containing  3  grams  of  sodium  chloride 
and  filter.  Pour  the  acid  solution  slowly  and  with  constant 
stirring  into  the  alkaline  solution.  When  the  resultant  precipitate 
has  subsided,  decant  the  supernatant  liquid  and  wash  by  de- 
cantation  until  the  Magma  is  practically  tasteless,  using  distilled 
water  containing  1-1000  sodium  chloride.  Then  allow  to  settle 
to  1000  Cc— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  11-13. 

Magma  Magnesise. — A  Criticism  on  the  Method  of  Manu- 
facture given  in  the  N.  F. — Owing  to  the  variation  in  strength 
of  sodium  hydroxide  this  substance  should  be  present  in  greater 
proportion  (about  12  to  15%)  than  molecular  calculation  would 
indicate  in  order  to  produce  a  more  constant  quantity  of  pre- 
cipitate. The  solution  should  be  first  filtered  and  then  boiled 
before  mixing.  The  order  of  mixing  should  be  reversed,  i.  e., 
the  magnesium  sulphate  solution  should  be  poured  with  constant 
stirring  into  the  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  Artesian  well 
water  or  distilled  water  should  be  used  in  washing  in  a  quantity 
approximating  about  twenty-eight  gallons  for  each  gallon  of 
magma.— Samuel  T.  Hensel,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1118-1120.— 
(L.  S.) 

Magma  Magnesiae. —  Need  for  Assay  and  Standardization. — 
In  as  much  as  the  U.  S.  P.  IX.  has  adopted  a  formula  for  this 
preparation  and  with  the  object  of  determining  the  strength  of 
the  various  preparations  on  the  market  sold  under  that  title, 
the  writer  has  used  the  following  method  of  determining  the 
magnesium  hydroxide  content.  Take  approximately  3  gram- 
mes of  the  magma  in  a  tared  100  Cc.  beaker  or  dish.  Weigh 
accurately  and  dissolve  in  25  Cc.  of  half  normal  hydrochloric 
acid.  Titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  normal  potassium  hy- 
droxide V.  S.,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.     The  factor 
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for  magnesium  hydroxide,  with  half  normal  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  0.0148. 

An  examination  of  twelve  specimens  from  different  sources, 
when  assayed  by  the  foregoing  method  yielded  the  following 
results,  5.28,       9.57,       8.58,       3.11,       4.44,       7.25       6.36, 
2.81,      3.11,      2.22,      4.44,      7.54      and  7.25. 

These  results  indicate  the  great  need  for  standardization, 
as  an  analysis  of  the  above  results  will  show  a  difference  of 
300%  between  the  weakest  and  the  strongest. 

It  would  therefore  seem  advisable  to  establish  a  range  for  the 
U.  S.  P.  of  say  4.5  to  5.5%.— Chas.  H.  La  Wall,  J.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1914,  1002-1003.— (L.  S.) 

MASS/E. 

Mass  of  Ferrous  Carbonate. — After  reviewing  the  U.  S.  P. 
method  and  the  modification  of  Otto  Raubenheimer,  Leroy 
Metz  proposes  a  few  changes  in  these  methods,  by  which  he 
claims  that  a  mass  is  obtained  which  can  more  readily  be  made 
into  pills  and  which  will  keep  the  proper  consistency  for  a  longer 
time. 

The  precipitated  ferrous  carbonate  is  washed  by  siphoning 
instead  of  by  decantation,  then  transferred  to  a  muslin  strainer 
which  has  previously  been  moistened  with  syrup. 

Milk  sugar  is  used  instead  of  cane  sugar  and  one  half  of  the 
honey  is  replaced  by  that  quantity  of  glycerin. — Pract.  Drug., 
1914,  104.— (F.  J.  B.) 

MISTUFUE. 

Basham's  Mixture. — Convenient  Method  for  Dispensing  a 
Freshly  Prepared  Solution. — Berthier  McClure  avoids  the  in- 
convenience incident  to  the  preparation  of  small  quantities 
of  this  solution  by  making  up  a  large  quantity  according  to  the 
pharmacopceial  directions  omitting  the  tincture  of  iron.  When 
it  is  desired  to  dispense  the  same,  4  Cc.  of  tincture  of  iron  are 
added  to  96  Cc.  of  the  prepared  solution. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  1914,  333-334. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. — Improved  Formula. — The  British  ex- 
perimental fruit  farm  at  Woburn  reports  that  Bordeaux  Mixture 
made  as  follows,  is  twelve  times  as  efficacious  as  the  mixture 
made  with  a  suspension  of  lime  and  does  not  injure  foliage: 
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Copper  Sulphate 134  pounds 

Lime  Water 17      gallons 

Water,  enough  to  make 100      gallons 

Drug.  Circ,  1914,  9. 

Rhubarb  and  Soda  Mixture. — Improved  Formula. — Philemon 
E.  Hommell  criticizes  the  U.  S.  P.  formula  and  proposes  some 
changes  which  are  said  to  yield  a  more  desirable  product  of  a 
rich  dark  brown  color,  good  body,  perfectly  clear,  and  of  pala- 
table taste.     The  following  formula  is  submitted: 

Sodium  bicarbonate 35  Gm. 

Fluid  extract  of  rhubarb 15  Cc. 

Fluid  extract  of  ipecac. 3  Cc. 

Glycerin 250  Cc. 

Alcohol  (deodorized) 70  Cc. 

Spirit  of  peppermint 35  Cc. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 1000  Cc. 

Mix  the  fluid  extracts  with  the  glycerin  and  add  the  alcohol 
and  spirit  of  peppermint.  Dissolve  the  sodium  bicarbonate 
in  about  500  Cc.  of  water.  Add  this  solution  to  the  mixture 
of  fluid  extracts,  glycerin,  etc.,  and  lastly  enough  water  to  make 
1000  Cc.  Mix  thoroughly  and  allow  to  stand  seven  days  before 
filtering.— Merck's  Report,  1914,  28. 

OLEA. 

Infused  Oil  of  Hyoscyamus. — Separation. — Guyot  reports 
that  both  oil  of  henbane  and  compound  oil  of  henbane  separate 
on  standing  and  form  three  layers,  the  separation  being  due 
to  the  action  of  a  fungus,  pencillium.  The  upper  layer,  con- 
sisting of  oil,  becomes  thick  but  not  rancid.  The  middle  layer 
becomes  acid  and  at  the  bottom  a  thick  viscid  mass  is  formed. 
Both  preparations  should  be  kept  in  perfectly  clean  bottles 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  fungus. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  621; 
from  Bull.  soc.  pharm.,  Bordeaux. — (K.  S.  B.) 

Iodoferrated  Cod  Liver  OIL— Precautions  Necessary  in  its 
Preparation. — Examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
iodoferrated  cod  liver  oil  from  different  pharmacies,  convince 
K.  Tochanter  that  in  following  the  well-known  formula  for 
that  preparation,  the  operator  usually  fails  to  await  the  complete 
formation  of  the  ferrous  iodide.  It  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  the  solution  of  ferrous  iodide  be  tested  with  starch-paste 
for  free  iodine  before  its  addition  to  the  oil;  for  only  when  not  a 
trace  of  blue  color  is  developed  by  the  test  can  the  complete 
reaction  between  the  iodide  and  iron  be  assured — the  formation 
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of  a  green  solution,  in  itself,  being  misleading.  Furthermore, 
it  is  important  that  the  cod  liver  oil  should  not  have  been  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  have  been  opened  out  for  use  for  a  long  time,  since 
the  oil  has  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  with  great  avidity, 
which  quickly  causes  the  decomposition  of  the  ferrous  compound. 
— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  92.— (C.  L.  D.) 

OLEORESIN/E. 

Extract  of  Male  Fern  in  Germany. — Examination  of  commer- 
cial samples  of  extract  of  male  fern,  by  H.  Linke,  showed  great 
variations  in  the  amount  of  crude  filicin  contained  in  it,  and  it 
appears  very  desirable  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  prescribe 
a  minimum  figure,  as  well  as  a  minimum  for  the  amount  of  ether 
extract  yielded  by  the  rhizome,  so  as  to  exclude  the  inferior  drug. 
The  reason  for  not  including  such  standards  appears  to  have 
been  that  neither  the  extract  nor  the  crude  filicin  is  a  single  sub- 
stance, and,  therefore,  it  has  been  thought  unscientific  to  require 
an  exact  amount  to  be  present.  Some  1-gramme  capsules  were 
examined,  and  found  to  contain  an  average  of  only  0.9  Gm. 
of  extract,  and  this  contained  only  5.45%  of  crude  filicin;  others 
contained  0.95  Gm.  of  extract,  with  14.22%  of  crude  filicin. 
Commercial  samples  of  the  extract,  not  in  capsules,  contained 
from  19  to  27%  of  crude  filicin.  It  is  recommended  that  27% 
should  be  the  official  requirement.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  324;  from 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  628. 

Extractum  Filicis  Maris  Liquidum. — Improved  Method  of 
Administration. — F.  W.  Crossley-Holland  submits  the  following 
as  being  preferable  to  emulsions  or  capsules  for  administering 

male  fern: 

Liquid  Extract  of  Male  Fern 90  minims 

Gelatin 56  grains 

Glycerin 1  drachm 

Elixir  of  Saccharin 5  minims 

Oil  of  Cinnamon IK  minims 

Water 265  minims 

The  gelatin,  water  and  glycerin  are  manipulated  in  the  con- 
ventional pharmaceutical  method  on  a  water-bath,  and  when 
solution  is  effected  the  elixir  of  saccharin  is  added  and  the  mixture 
gently  stirred;  the  liquid  extract  of  male  fern,  previously  warmed, 
and  the  oil  of  cinnamon  are  now  added  with  continued  stirring 
until  the  whole  mass  is  homogeneous.  The  mixture  is  then 
strained  through  fine  gauze,  previously  dampened,  into  a  suitable 
container,  where  it  will  congeal  in  a  few  minutes.     The  bulk 
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of  the  finished  jelly  is  small — about  a  fair-sized  dessertspoonful; 
it  is  very  easily  swallowed  and  the  after-taste  is  practically  nil. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  castor  oil  and  turpentine 
which  are  occasionally  prescribed  with  the  liquid  extract  of  male 
fern  are  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  danger  to  the  patient,  as  they 
are  solvents  of  the  oleo-resins  of  the  drug,  which  are  in  certain 
conditions  highly  toxic. — Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Year  Book 
of  Pharmacy),  1914,  377-379.— (J.  H.  W.) 

PILUL/E. 

Blaud's  Pills. — Quality. — In  general  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  Blaud  pill,  made  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  and  coated  with  gelatin  or  sugar,  should  not  keep  for  a 
long  time;  specimens  have  been  known  to  keep  at  least  forty 
years.  A  comparison  made  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Chemical  Laboratory  between  a  specimen  of  Blaud  pill 
purchased  in  the  open  market  and  a  pill  containing  ferrous  car- 
bonate which  the  manufacturer  claimed  to  be  greatly  superior 
in  permanence  to  the  ordinary  Blaud  pill,  showed  both  to  be  in 
relatively  good  condition,  thus  suggesting  that  the  ordinary 
market  supply  may  compare  favorably  with  products  for  which 
most  extravagant  claims  are  made. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
63,  1315.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Pill  Excipients. — G.  Griggi  gives  the  following  list  of  excipients 
for  pills  of  various  drugs: 

1.  For  antipyrine,  sulphonal,  trional,  terpin  hydrate,  betol, 
benzonaphthol,  exalgine,  citrophen,  salophen: — Rub  down  with 
milk  sugar,  add  a  little  mucilage,  water,  and  then  a  drop  or  two 
of  glycerin.     Manna  is  an  alternative. 

2.  For  quinine  salts: — As  above,  or  use  honey  and  manna. 

3.  For  calomel,  mercuric  chloride,  and  mercury  salts: — Manna 
or  gum  acacia  and  water,  or  wheat  flour  with  a  little  glycerin. 

4.  For  chloral  hydrate  and  unstable  salts: — Canada  balsam 
and  beeswax  in  equal  proportions  with  kaolin  to  pill  consistence. 

5.  For  alkali  and  other  iodides: — Crumb  of  bread  or  wheat 
flour;  or  as  (4). 

6.  For  iron  chlorides  or  bromides: — Honey  or  Manna,  with  a 
little  gum  acacia. 

7.  For  gold  or  silver  salts,  permanganates: — Recently  cal- 
cined kaolin  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  melted  vaselin  and  hard 
paraffin;  or  white  bole  and  vaseline. 
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8.  For  aloes,  gamboge,  ammoniacum: — A  few  drops  of  alcohol, 
60%,  or  gentle  warmth. 

9.  For  Venice  turpentine,  Tolu  balsam,  benzoin: — Mix  with 
hot  water,  knead,  and  roll. 

10.  For  creosote,  guaiacol  and  similar  substances;  for  phenol, 
eucalyptol,  cumenol,  and  orange  flower  oil: — 

(a)  Warm  for  about  two  hours  on  the  water-bath  with  an 
equal  weight  of  powered  almond  oil  soap;  mass  with  soap 
powder,  or  powdered  licorice,  or  one-twentieth  the  weight 
of  magnesia,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  water. 

(b)  Mass  with  powdered  benzoin,  and  roll  in  magnesia. 

11.  For  terpin  hydrate  and  terpinol: — Mass  with  sodium 
benzoate,  powdered  sugar,  powdered  gum  acacia,  and  water, 
or,  better  still,  Venice  turpentine. 

12.  For  balsam  of  copaiba,  turpentine,  or  tar: — To  each  15 
Gms.  add  1  Gm.  of  magnesia  and  two  drops  of  water,  then  warm. 
If  powdered  cubebs  are  to  be  added,  mix  this  first  with  wheat 
flour. 

13.  For  camphor,  castoreum,  musk,  asafetida: — Mass  with 
powdered  benzoin  and  alcohol;  or  with  white  beeswax  and 
Canada  balsam  melted  together. 

14.  For  croton  oil,  thiol,  ichthyol :— Wheat  flour  and  confection 
of  roses;  or  soap  and  wheat  flour. 

15.  For  phosphorus: — Dissolve  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and 
mass  with  powdered  licorice  or  powdered  soap. 

16.  For  alkaloids,  glucosides,  phosphides,  and  kakodylates: — 
Mix  with  milk,  sugar  and  powdered  gum  acacia;  mass  with 
honey. 

17.  For  iron  citrate,  oxalate,  or  tartrate: — Use  one  drop  of 
glycerin  to  every  15  Gms.,  and  then  licorice  extract. 

18.  For  iodoform,  di-iodoform,  aristol: — Wheat  flour,  glycerin, 
powdered  gum  acacia,  and  manna. 

19.  For  pepsin,  peptone,  pancreatin,  diastase: — Canada  bal- 
sam and  yellow  wax,  with  sufficient  kaolin  to  mass. 

20.  For  preparations  of  animal  organs: — Milk  sugar,  with 
one-tenth  of  borax,  massed  with  mucilage  of  acacia. — Pharm. 
J.,  93,  822;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  55,  413. 

Iron  and  Arsenic. — Excipient  for  Pills. — G.  Schroeder  reports 
that  of  324  official  iron  arsenic  pills  taken  by  13  patients,  235 
were  found  in  the  stools;  and  of  150  Blaud's  pills  taken  by  an  equal 
number  of  patients,  128  were  refound  in  the  stools.— On  the 
other  hand,  not  one  of  544  pills  made  with  the  use  of  flake  manna 
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or  glycerite  of  tragacanth  as  an  excipient  were  refound,  although 
some  had  been  made  11  weeks  before  use.  Pills  made  with  these 
excipients  do  not  harden  with  age. — (Hospitalstid.  1913,  v.  56, 
No.  52),  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  422.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Excipient  for  Silver  Nitrate  in  Pills. — Franklin  M.  Apple 
recommends  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  hard  paraffin  and 
five  parts  petrolatum.  If  the  medicinal  agent  is  present  in  small 
amounts  only,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powdered  althea  should 
be  added.  This  excipient  does  not  possess  the  unpleasant 
odor  always  associated  with  resin  create. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 
231.— {L.  S.) 

PULVERES. 

Pulvis  Acetanilidi  Compositus. — As  butyric  and  lactic  acids 
are  invariably  present  in  the  stomach  during  attacks  of  headache 
and  as  these  acids  are  more  rapidly  neutralized  by  ammonium 
carbonate  than  the  other  weaker  alkalies,  W.  F.  Kaiser  recom- 
mends that  the  compound  acetanilide  powder  be  prepared  by  the 
addition  of  ammonium  carbonate.  It  facilitates  the  absorption 
of  the  caffeine  and  acetanilide.  The  author  suggests  that  ten 
grammes  of  acetanilide  be  replaced  by  ten  grammes  of  ammonium 
carbonate,  otherwise  the  formula  remaining  the  same. 

A  formula  of  this  kind  embraces  practically  all  of  the  ingredients 
contained  in  all  of  the  "als,"  "iols,"  and  "ines"  in  the  long  list 
of  proprietary  remedies  now  on  the  market. — Proc.  Wis.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  1914,  70.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Oxygen  Tooth  Powders. — In  an  attempt  to  devise  a  tooth 
powder  which  would  be  completely  soluble  in  the  mouth,  liberate 
the  maximum  amount  of  oxygen  and  be  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
John  A.  Ligon,  Jr.,  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  which  answered 
the  first  two  requirements,  but  was  unable  to  fix  the  flavoring 
agents,  even  with  the  use  of  benzyl  benzoate.  In  every  instance 
the  oxygen  destroyed  the  flavor. 

Sodium  perborate  was  the  only  soluble  oxygen-liberating 
salt  suitable  for  this  purpose,  this  combined  with  borax  was  found 
to  be  too  alkaline.  To  reduce  the  alkalinity  to  about  that  of 
the  saliva,  boric  acid  was  added.  The  following  formula  gave 
the  most  satisfaction:  Sodium  perborate  10  parts,  borax  3  parts, 
boric  acid  2  parts,  sugar  4  parts  and  soap  1  part.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  problem  of  flavoring  such  preparations  is  worthy  of 
careful  investigation.  As  a  simple  test  for  nascent  oxygen  in 
tooth  preparations;  to  a  sample  in  a  test  tube  is  added  ether, 
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a  few  drops  of  10%  sol.  of  potassium  dichromate  and  then  hy- 
drochloric acid,  the  well-known  bluish  coloration  in  the  ethereal 
layer  is  an  indication  of  nascent  oxygen. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  370. 
— (F.  J.  B.) 

SAPONES. 

Liquid    Soap. — A   simple   and    economic   formula   for   liquid 

soap  which  may  be  flavored  and  colored  to  suit  is  given  as  follows: 

Sodium  hydroxide 55  Gm. 

Potassium  hydroxide 65  Gm. 

Cottonseed  oil 800  Cc. 

Alcohol 500  Cc. 

Water  to  make 5000  Cc. 

Dissolve  the  hydroxides  in  60  Cc.  of  water,  add  all  of  the 
oil  and  100  Cc.  of  alcohol  at  once  and  stir  continuously  until 
a  permanent  emulsion  has  been  formed;  allow  to  stand  until 
saponification  is  complete  and  add  remainder  of  alcohol,  and 
water  sufficient  to  make  up  the  required  volume.— J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  63,  1129.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Soft    Soap    for     Toilet    Preparations. — Suggested  Formulae. — 

C.  Wharton  offers  the  following  formula  for  a  soft  soap  that  is 

well  adapted  for  use  as  a  basis  for  liquid  toilet  soaps  or  shampoo: 

Cocoanut  oil 100.  Gm. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Hydroxide  (15%) 40.  Gm. 

Glycerin 30 .  Gm. 

Mix  the  hydroxide  solution  with  the  oil,  and  stand  forty- 
eight  hours,  stirring  frequently.  Incorporate  the  glycerin  and 
heat  on  a  water  bath  until  homogeneous. 

He  also  offers  the  following  formula  for  a  liquid  soap: 

Cocoanut  oil  soap 22 . 5  Gm. 

Alcohol 9 . 5  Cc. 

Water,  enough  to  marke 64.0  Cc. 

Perfume  and  color  as  desired. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  15. — 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Sulphur  Soaps. — Prepared  from  the  Natural  Spring. — Sedi- 
ments of  two  Neuendorf  Sulphur  Springs  have  been  subjected 
to  chemical  investigation  by  S.  Kroll.  These  soaps  are  exploited 
respectively  under  the  names  of  "Neuendorfer  Schwefelseife" 
and  "Jacobis  Schwefelseife,"  both  of  these  in  two  potencies, 
"Weak"  and  "Strong." 

Neuendorfer  Schwefelseife,  "Weak"  contains  16%  of  the 
natural  sediment  or  mud;  the  "Strong"  is  claimed  to  contain 
35%.  This  mud  consists  of  portions  soluble  and  insoluble  in 
acids — the   acid   soluble  portion  containing  iron,  calcium,  mag- 
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nesium,   and  sulphur  compounds,   while  the  insoluble  portion 
is  essentially  composed  of  silicates  and  humus  substances. 

Jacobis  Schwefelseife,  which  is  also  prepared  in  two  potencies, 
"Weak,"  containing  16%,  and  "Strong,"  containing  36%  of 
the  mud  of  the  Jacobis  Spring,  has  essentially  the  same  compo- 
sition as  the  sulphur  soap  of  the  Neuendorf  Spring,  except  in 
its  considerably  greater  sulphur  content,  as  shown  by  the  recorded 
analysis;  but  the  percentage  of  mud  content  is  not  as  great 
as  claimed,  this  being  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
mud  is  used  in  the  drier  state  for  the  preparation  of  the  Neuendorf 
Sulphur  Soap,  it  is  used  in  the  moist  state  for  preparing  the 
Jacobis  Sulphur  Soap.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  234-235.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Soaps. — Determination  of  Free  Caustic  Alkali. — E.  Bosshardt 
and  W.  Huggenberg  recommend  the  following  process  for  de- 
termining free  caustic  alkali  in  soaps:  Dissolve  5.0  Gm.  of  the 
soap  in  100  Cc.  of  neutral  alcohol  on  a  water-bath,  using  a 
250  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  surmounted  with  a  glass  condensing- 
tube.  When  solution  is  complete,  the  flask  and  contents  are 
rapidly  and  completely  cooled  under  the  water  faucet,  the 
soap  precipitated  with  15  to  20  Cc.  of  a-naphtholphthalein 
solution  and  titrated  with  N/40  stearic  acid  solution.  1  Cc. 
of  N/40  stearic  acid  solution  corresponds  to  0.02%  NaOH  in  5.0 
soap  used  in  the  experiment. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  225;  from  Z. 
angew.  Chem.,  1914,  11.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Soap. —  New  Qualitative  Test  for  Silicates. — According  to  Harold 
W.  Leitch,  silicate  of  soda  may  be  detected  in  soaps  by  the 
following  method. 

To  a  solution  of  about  1  Gm.  of  the  soap  in  25  Cc.  of  water, 
add  sufficient  normal  hydrochloric  acid  to  neutralize  and  then 
about  5  Cc.  in  excess.  Heat  on  water  bath  until  aqueous  layer 
is  clear,  filter  and  neutralize  with  caustic  soda.  Add  10  Cc. 
of  this  solution  to  5  Cc.  normal  alcoholic  KOH  solution,  and 
boil  down  to  10  Cc.  on  steam  bath.  Filter  if  necessary,  and 
pour  into  10  Cc.  of  acetone  and  1  Cc.  of  a  solution  made  by 
dissolving  10  Gms.  sodium  aluminate  and  2  Gms.  sodium  chloride 
in  a  liter  of  water. 

If  water  glass  is  present  in  the  sample  of  soap,  a  flocculent 
gelatinous  precipitate  results.  If  dextrin,  starch,  or  gelatine 
be  present,  they  must  be  removed  or  the  test  modified. 

For  these  details  see  original  article. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem., 
1914,  811.— (L.  A.  B.) 
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SPIRITUS. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  without  a  Precipitate. — To  avoid 
precipitation  in  making  this  preparation  T.  H.  Egan  adds  to 
one-half  the  amount  of  warmed  alcohol  the  solution  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  to  the  other  half  portion  of  alcohol  the  volatile 
oils  are  added,  and  this  solution  placed  in  a  refrigerator  for 
48  hours  to  blend  it.  These  are  then  mixed,  and  instead  of 
making  up  the  final  volume  with  water,  alcohol  is  used. — Am. 
Drug.,  1914,  243.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Spirit  of  Camphor.—  The  Effect  of  Added  Water. — Camphor 
content  of  spirit  of  camphor  is  easily  determined,  but  the  per- 
centage of  alcohol  cannot  be  obtained  by  ordinary  means.  Upon 
the  information  that  water  was  frequently  added  to  spirit  of 
camphor,  J.  W.  Marden  and  Vanna  Elliot  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory,  devised  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  added.  Since  in  their  laboratory  the  polari- 
scope  was  used  to  determine  the  camphor  content,  the  effect 
of  dilute  alcohol  upon  the  polariscopic  readings  was  found  to 
vary  and  this  variation  was  found  to  be  fairly  constant  for  alco- 
hols of  different  strengths.  From  the  readings  thus  obtained 
after  numerous  experiments  with  alcohols  of  different  strengths 
a  factor  was  calculated,  by  the  use  of  which  the  strength  of 
alcohol  could  be  readily  calculated.  The  work  was  then  checked 
by  a  specific  gravity  method  based  upon  the  fact  that  10  Cc. 
of  spirit  of  a  definite  concentration  always  took  the  same  volume 
of  water  for  permanent  precipitation,  and  that  a  spirit  which 
contained  added  water  always  required  less  water  to  produce 
a  permanent  precipitation.  Tables  are  appended  showing  the 
results  of  their  experiments. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  91-94. — (L.  S.) 

Manufacture  of  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. — Regardless  of  how 
this  spirit  is  made,  the  difficulty  is  in  its  preservation;  heat, 
light  and  moisture  all  tend  to  decompose  it,  especially  moisture, 
whether  it  is  moisture  from  the  air  or  from  a  moist  bottle.  Elie  H. 
LaPierre  proposes  the  use  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  and 
sodium  nitrite  in  the  manufacture  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  and 
making  it  by  distillation  instead  of  by  the  present  official  method. 
The  pharmacopceial  quantities  are  used  and  the  mixture  of 
alcohol,  sodium  nitrite  and  water  are  placed  in  a  flask  or  retort 
into  which  is  allowed  to  flow  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  involving  about  thirty-five  min- 
utes. The  heat  of  the  reaction  distills  the  ethyl  nitrite,  which  may 
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be  collected  in  a  weighed  quantity  of  alcohol  or  in  a  series  of 
three  condensers.  The  author  claims  that  the  ethyl  nitrite 
is  free  from  moisture  and  therefore  the  drying  and  neutralizing 
of  the  ethyl  nitrite  as  directed  by  the  U.  S.  P.  are  unnecessary. 
— Proc.  Mass.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  88.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. — D.  B.  Bott  originally  proposed  that 
the  reaction  2C2  H5N02+2KI+H2S04=-2C2H60+2NO+K2S04 
+ 12  might  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  nitrous  ether,  and  suggest- 
ed titration  of  the  iodine  with  thiosulphate  as  the  means  of 
determination.  It  was,  however,  admitted  that  with  every 
obvious  precaution  the  results  were  only  approximate,  and 
tended  to  be  too  high,  chiefly  because  of  the  NO  reacting  with 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  N204,  by  which  a  further  quantity 
of  iodine  is  liberated.  He  has  now  devised  a  very  simple  appara- 
tus by  which  the  air  is  excluded  during  the  reaction  with  which 
fairly  concordant  results  are  obtained. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  164. 

Spirit    of    Nitrous    Ether. — Rate    of    Decomposition. — T.    R. 

Hodgson  gives  the  following  results  of  his  investigation  of  this 

question : 

Open  bottle,  without  stopper. 
Time  Percentage 
Between  Ethyl 
Tests                 Nitrite 
2.16 

2.05 

1.62 

1.45 

1.11 

0.83 

0.68 

0.55 

0.41 

0.28 

0.19 

0.11 

0.09 

0.06 

0.03 

0.00 


1  day, 

2  days, 

3  days 

4  days, 

5  days, 

6  days, 

7  days, 

8  days, 

9  days, 

10  days, 

11  days, 

12  days, 

13  days, 

14  days 

15  days, 


Pharm.  J.,  92,  28. 


ottle  kept  tightly  stoppered 

Time 

Percentage 

Between 

Ethyl 

Tests 

Nitrite 

2.16 

7  days, 

2.16 

14  days, 

2.13 

21  days, 

2.11 

28  days, 

2.09 

35  days 

2.03 

42  days, 

1.96 

49  days, 

1.88 

56  days, 

1.83 

63  days, 

1.73 

91  days, 

1.57 

119  days, 

1.47 

137  days, 

1.40 

165  days 

1.38 

193  days 

1.35 

240  days, 

1.26 

305  days, 

1.10 

333  days, 

1.02 

361  days, 

0.91 

SUCC1. 


Raspberry  Juice. —  Technique  of  Production. — H.  Burmeister 
states  that  the  red  one-crop  variety  of  raspberry  is  best  for 
juice  production.  The  expressed  juice  is  permitted  to  ferment 
for  a  time  in  casks  supplied  with  a  carbon  dioxide  valve,  then 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  and,  on  cooling,  placed  into  con- 
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tainers.  After  a  time  the  clear  juice  is  decanted  from  the  sedi- 
ment, filtered  and  properly  preserved  or  made  into  syrup.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  syrup  is  made  by  aid  of  heat,  skimming  off 
the  foam  and  exposing  to  the  fire  no  longer  than  necessary. 
Since  heat  affects  the  color  and  aroma  to  some  extent,  some 
establishments  have  introduced  the  method  of  percolating  the 
cool  juice  through  sugar  in  an  apparatus  known  as  a  bassucand. 
Another  method  of  fruit  utilization  consists  in  the  preparation 
of  concentrated  fruit  extracts.  Since  the  juice  suffers  even 
during  vacuum  evaporation  it  is  preferable  to  use  one  of  two 
other  methods.  Either  the  odorous  principles  may  be  extracted 
with  chloroform  and  added  as  a  balsam-like  mass  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vacuum-concentrated  juice,  or  the  juice  may  be 
frozen  in  a  double-walled  container  supplied  with  refrigerating 
coils,  the  concentrated  juice  being  run  off  and  the  ice  rinsed 
with  cold  water  or  weak  juice  to  obtain  the  remainder. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  1031-1033.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Unfermented  Grape  Juice. — Manufacture  of,  in  California. — 
W.  V.  Cruess  and  C.  J.  Hintze  discuss  the  use  of  different  varie- 
ties of  grapes  and  the  various  commerical  methods  used  in  pro- 
ducing unfermented  grape  juice. 

They  find  by  laboratory  experiments  that  by  allowing  juice 
to  stand  24  to  48  hours  to  deposit  suspended  matter,  it  could  be 
clarified  without  great  difficulty.  Fermentation  was  prevented 
by  cold  or  sulphurous  acid,  the  latter  preferred  being  added 
in  the  form  of  potassium  meta  bisulphite,  K2S205,  using  12 
ounces  per  ton. 

Caseine,  lactocoll,  tannin  and  gelatin,  egg  albumen,  tannin 
alone,  tannin  and  isinglass,  and  water  glass  alone  were  tried  as 
clarifying  materials. 

Lactocoll,  or  soluble  caseine,  egg  albumin  and  the  isinglass — 
tannin  finings,  gave  the  best  results.  Caseine  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  material  used,  because  it  gives  a  heavy  precip- 
itate that  settles  rapidly  and  completely,  and  when  used  in 
moderate  amounts  gives  a  larger  percentage  of  successful  finings 
than  any  of  the  other  materials. 

They  further  recommend  that  a  small  amount  of  tartaric 
acid  be  added  to  increase  the  rate  of  separation  of  the  cream 
of  tartar.  Details  are  given  as  to  the  best  manner  of  pasteurizing 
and  bottling  in  order  to  get  a  product  of  good  color,  keeping 
qualities  and  flavor.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  302.     (L.  A.  B.) 
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SYRUPI. 

Syrup  of  Calcium  and  Iron  Lactophosphate. — Improved  Form- 
ula.— Barbano  suggests  the  following  method  for  the  manufacture 
of  syrup  of  calcium  and  iron  lactophosphate,  which  prevents 
the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  calcium  sulphate  upon  stand- 
ing: 

A  solution  of  9.25  Gm.  of  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  in 
350  Cc.  of  water  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  22.77  Gm.  of  crystal- 
lized sodium  phosphate  in  159  Cc.  of  water.  Stand  for  some 
time  and  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  water  until  the 
filtrate  gives  no  reaction  with  barium  chloride  solution,  then 
dissolve  it  in  14  Gm.  of  concentrated  lactic  acid.  To  this  solution 
add  a  solution  of  13.3  Gm.  of  tricalcium  phosphate  in  24  Gm. 
of  concentrated  lactic  acid,  and  100  Cc.  of  water,  and  to  the 
combined  liquids  add  sufficient  water  to  make  300  Gm.  To 
this  solution  add  100  Gm.  of  glycerin,  585  Gm.  of  sugar  and 
15  Gm.  of  spirit  of  lemon  and  shake  until  solution  is  effected. 
—Drug.  Circ,  1914,    335;   from  Giorn.  farm,  chim.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Syrup  Ferrous  Bromide. — Extemporary  Preparation. — Wm.  G. 
Toplis  suggests  the  following  formula  for  the  extemporaneous 
preparation  of  small  quantities  of  this  syrup : 

Ferrous  sulphate  green  crystals 276  grains 

Potassium  bromide._ 237  grains 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  each  salt  in  boiling  water.  Mix 
the  two  solutions  while  hot,  refrigerate  the  mixture  in  ice  water 
until  the  potassium  sulphate  crystallizes  out  of  the  solution. 
Drain  off  the  mother  liquor;  wash  crystals  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water;  add  2.7  troy  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  liquid; 
heat  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  previously  tared,  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved;  then  make  up  the  weight,  by  adding  water 
if  necessary,  to  4.5  troy  ounces. 

The  preparation  has  a  fine  green  color,  and,  while  it  contains 
some  potassium  sulphate  that  is  unavoidably  present,  the  amount 
is  small  and  its  effect  is  negligible. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
1914,  363. 

Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide  from  Solution  of  Ferrous  Iodide. — 

An  inspection  of  the  commercial  solutions  of  ferrous  iodide 
(for  making  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide),  by  L.  A.  Brown  showed 
that  syrups  made  from  three  of  these  assayed  107%,  103.8% 
and  101%  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

C.  S.  Porter  says  that  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  from  the  solution 
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of  ferrous  iodide  N.  F.  does  not  yield  a  U.  S.  P.  syrup  of  ferrous 
iodide,  but  one  which  assays  97.8%  of  the  U.  S.  P.  strength. 
— Proc.  Kentucky  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  61.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide. — Its  Manufacture  and  Stability. — 
W.  C.  Alpers  cites  his  experiences  with  this  syrup  and  draws  his 
conclusions  from  his  observations  of  over  sixty  specimens.  Some 
were  purchased  from  reputable  druggists,  some  from  manu- 
facturers, some  were  made  from  solutions,  but  the  majority 
were  made  according  to  the  formula  of  some  Pharmacopoeia. 
Every  known  method  was  employed.  Granulated  and  lump 
sugar  were  used.  Invert  sugar  and  glucose  were  also  tried. 
Also  filtering  the  solution  hot  and  cold  into  sugar  or  syrup. 
Heating  the  solution  and  heating  the  finished  product  were  also 
tried.  All  the  recommended  preservatives  were  tried.  Some 
bottles  were  opened  three  times  a  day  for  a  month  and  five  or 
ten  drops  taken  out.  Tests  were  made  for  free  iodine,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  after  three  months  and  after  six  months. 
Ferrous  iodide  was  determined  by  the  U.  S.  P.  process. 

His  conclusions  are : 

1.  Presence  of  a  catalyzer  is  desirable.  A  coil  of  bright  iron 
wire  or  a  bright  spatula  may  be  used. 

2.  The  solution  should  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point  and 
the  sugar  dissolved  in  it  at  once,  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

3.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  finished  syrup  is  again 
boiled  or  not. 

4.  The  finished  syrup  should  be  kept  in  small  well  stoppered 
bottles,  completely  filled,  and  in  ordinary  daylight.  The  color 
of  the  glass  is  immaterial. 

5.  Neither  invert  sugar  or  glucose  are  preferable  to  granu- 
lated sugar. 

6.  When  made  from  the  best  ingredients  it  does  not  need 
any  preservative  to  remain  perfect  on  the  shelves. 

7.  After  dispensing,  or  when  bottles  are  opened  several 
times  a  day,  citric  acid  is  the  best  preservative,  but  its  powers 
are  restricted  to  a  limited  time  (thirty  days),  after  which 
discoloration  takes  place  rapidly. 

8.  When  the  color  of  the  syrup  has  changed  from  light  green 
to  yellow  or  light  brown,  the  loss  of  ferrous  iodide  is  very 
small  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  one  percent, 
of  the  required  quantity.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  420-423.— (L.  S.) 
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Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide. — Preservation. — In  a  note  on  the 
value  of  preservatives  in  this  preparation  Geo.  M.  Beringer 
records  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
relative  value  of  the  preservatives  used  in  different  pharmaco- 
poeias, including  the  use  of  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid  and  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid.  Specimens  were  also  made  without  the  use 
of  any  preservative.  The  conclusions  are  that  if  the  syrup  is 
carefully  made,  with  the  proper  amount  of  sugar,  no  preservative 
whatever  is  needed.  However  to  overcome  the  careless  manipu- 
lation on  the  part  of  some  druggists  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  add  a  preservative.  Hypophosphorous  acid  has  the  advantage 
of  a  reducing  value  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  organic  acids 
suggested  for  the  purpose.  It  has,  however,  the  disadvantage 
that,  in  the  strength  directed,  it  will  act  upon  sugar  in  strong 
solutions  and  darken  the  syrup.  This  could  be  overcome  by 
substituting  glycerin  for  a  portion  of  the  sugar  directed  in  the 
formula.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  970-971.— (L.  S.) 

Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites. — This  syrup  is  a  source 
of  trouble  to  many  pharmacists  as  to  its  keeping  properties.  T. 
H.  Egan  says  that  the  fermentation  is  caused  by  an  insufficient 
amount  of  sugar.  The  fermentation  he  overcomes  by  replacing 
four  fluidounces  of  water  with  glycerin. — Am.  Drug.,  1914, 
243.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Compound  Syrup  of  the  Phosphates. — Improvement  in  the 
Formula.— S.  T.  Hensel  has  found  that  the  precipitate  which 
generally  forms  in  this  preparation  when  made  according  to  the 
formula  of  the  National  Formulary  is  due  to  the  retention  of 
carbon  dioxide  formed  in  dissolving  the  calcium  carbonate  in 
the  citric  acid.  This  can  be  expelled  and  a  perfectly  clear  and 
stable  preparation  produced  if  the  calcium  carbonate,  potassium 
and  sodium  bicarbonates,  and  citric  acid  be  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  with  a  portion  of  the  water  before  adding  the  glycerin  and 
other  ingredients. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  38-39. 

TABLETT/E. 

The  Tablet  Industry. — Its  Evolution  and  Present  Status. — An 
interesting  article  on  the  history  and  evolution  of  the  tablet 
industry  and  the  various  stages  of  development  from  its  inception 
to  the  present  day  was  written  by  L.  F.  Kebler,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  820-848,  937-958,  and  1062-1099.— 
(L.  S.) 
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Compressed  Tablets. — In  the  compression  of  granulations  for 
the  making  of  tablets,  there  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  which  settles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  granulation.  According  to  Charles  E.  Vanderkleed  and 
George  E.  E'we,  if  this  fine  powder  be  re-granulated  and  com- 
pressed, it  is  liable  to  be  as  much  as  10%  low  in  active  ingredients. 
Only  perfect  granulation,  therefore,  should  be  compressed. — 
Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  277. 

Tablets.— Preparation  of  a  Rapidly  Soluble  Form. — After 
discussing  the  various  and  often  improper  conditions  under 
which  tablets  are  modernly  manufactured,  both  by  pharmacists 
and  on  a  commercial  scale,  E.  Rehm  describes  and  recommends 
the  following  method  for  producing  a  rapidly  soluble  form. 
With  a  well  dried  mass  of  the  desired  composition,  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  magnesium  peroxide  is  incorporated  and  the  mixture 
is  lightly  compressed  into  tablets  of  suitable  size.  When  such 
a  tablet  is  placed  into  water,  the  oxygen  liberated  from  the  per- 
oxide causes  it  to  burst  and  perfect  solution  is  effected  in  from  2  to 
5  seconds.  The  magnesium  peroxide  in  the  proportions  men- 
tioned is  perfectly  harmless;  indeed  it  constitutes  a  superior 
intestinal  disinfectant.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  262-263.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Friable    Tablets. — Manufacture.— Alter   discussing   the    older 

and  newer  methods  used  in  imparting  friability  to  tablets,  P. 

E.  Lundin  suggests  the  following,  especially  for  tablets  of  acetyl- 

salicylic  acid: 

I.  II. 

Acid.  Acet.  Salicyl.._ 100.0         Acid.  Acetyl.  Salicyl 100.0 

Amyl.  Marant 10.0         Amyl.  Marant.._ 7.5 

Amyl.  Oryzae 10.0         Amyl.  Oryzae 7.5 

Agar-  Agar  pulv 5.0 

Each  formula  is  for  100-1  Gm.  acetyl-salicylic  acid  tablets 
(each  weighing  1.2  Gm.),  or  for  200-0.5  Gm.  tablets  (each  weigh- 
ing 0.6  Gm.).  The  second  formula  yields  the  more  friable 
tablets.  Granulation  is  accomplished  with  90%  alcohol;  drying 
at  a  very  moderate  temperature;  and  compression  with  moderate 
pressure. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  548-549;  from  Farmacevtisk  Revy, 
1914,  Nr.  20  and  21.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Compressed    Tablets. —  How    Much    Should    They    Vary    in 

Weight. — In  an  article  on  this  subject  C.  H.  Briggs  considers  the 

variation  in  the  size  of  doses  when  given  in  powders,  liquids, 

capsules  and  tablets,  and  emphasizes  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  That  the  methods  of  dispensing  powders,  liquids,  and 

capsules  present  wide  variations  in  the  individual  doses. 
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2.  That  tablets  are  by  far  the  most  accurate  means  of 
dispensing  medicine. 

3.  That  the  average  weight  of  a  large  number  of  tablets 
should  contain  the  exact  amount  of  ingredients  claimed  by 
the  label. 

4.  That  a  permitted  variation  of  10%  or  15%  in  the  weight 
of  individual  tablets  would  not  be  excessive  as  a  legal  standard. 
Several    instances   are   cited   showing   variations.     A   lot   of 

material  calculated  to  yield  2,000,000  made  2,002,594,  a 
variation  of  0.1%;  another  lot  for  3,000,000  yielded  3,010,404,  a 
variation  of  0.3%.  In  testing  lots  of  ten  tablets  from  as  many 
different  machines  the  variation  was  from  5%  to  9%. — J.  A.  Ph. 
A.,  1914,  31-33.— (L.  S.) 

Compressed  Tablets. — Their  Assay. — In  a  continuation  of  his 
paper  on  The  Tablet  Industry — Its  Evolution  and  Present 
Status,  L.  F.  Kebler  gives  a  complete  outline  of  the  general 
methods  employed  in  assaying  tablets  together  with  specific 
methods  that  are  used  in  over  fifty  cases. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 
1062-1099.— (L.  S.) 

Medicinal  Tablets. — Assay  Difficulties. — H.  W.  Jones  points 
out  that  in  the  assay  of  tablets  containing  volatile  substances  as 
salicylates,  loss  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  evaporation  of  the  chloro- 
form, when  the  usual  method  of  extraction  is  employed.  The 
author  recommends  that  a  distilling  bulb  be  employed.  After 
acidulating  the  solution  of  the  tablets,  it  is  extracted  with  chloro- 
form, which  is  then  distilled  and  the  residue  either  dried  and 
weighed  or  titrated  with  decinormal  potassium  hydroxide. 
Chloroform  should  be  freshly  distilled  over  quicklime,  or  its 
acidity  be  determined  by  running  a  blank,  using  phenolphthalein 
as  indicator. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  drying  salol,  on  account  of  its  vola- 
tility, the  author  prefers  the  method  of  Squire  and  Caines  (Pharm. 
J.,  1905,  iv,  20,  720).  As  starch  is  often  used  as  a  diluent  in 
salol  tablets,  and  as  it  often  contains  acid,  it  is  better  to  heat  the 
tablets  with  water  and  sodium  hydroxide  on  a  steam  bath  for 
one  hour,  then  transfer  to  a  separator,  and  extract  with  chloro- 
form after  acidulation  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  chloroform  is 
distilled  and  the  residue  of  salicylic  acid  is  titrated  in  the  usual 
manner.  Aspirin  (Acetylo-salicylic  acid)  tablets  are  dissolved  in 
neutral  alcohol  with  the  aid  of  heat,  cooled,  two  drops  of  phenol- 
phthalein indicator  added,  and  titrated  with  decinormal  potassium 
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hydroxide,  titrating  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  guard  against 
hydrolysis  of  the  acetyl  group.  An  equal  amount  of  the  potas- 
sium hydroxide  solution  plus  5  mils  is  now  added  and  the  mixture 
boiled  for  five  minutes;  cool  and  titrate  the  excess  of  alkali  with 
decinormal  acid.  The  amount  of  alkali  used  to  obtain  the 
second  end-point  should  be  twice  that  used  to  obtain  the  first 
end-point,  providing  that  the  acetylo-salicylic  acid  is  pure  and 
perfectly  acetylized,  and  that  if  stare  was  used  as  a  diluent,  it  was 
neutral.  Calculation:  subtract  the  amount  of  acid  from  the 
total  amount  of  alkali  used,  and  from  this  figure  subtract  the 
amount  of  alkali  used  to  obtain  the  first  end-point.  Multiply 
the  result  by  0.01787  (H=l),  which  will  give  the  weight  in 
grammes  of  acetylo-salicylic  acid  in  the  tablets  taken. 

Sparteine  salts  cannot  be  assayed  in  the  usual  manner  on 
account  of  the  volatile  nature  of  sparteine,  but  as  it  is  neutral 
to  phenolphthalein,  the  acidic  portion  of  the  alkaloidal  salt  may 
be  titrated  directly  with  N/50  KOH  using  phenolphthalein  as  the 
indicator.  The  amount  of  N/50  KOH  used  multiplied  by 
0.008385  gives  the  amount  in  grammes  of  sparteine  sulphate 
present.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  369.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Tabellse  Dulcis. — Sweet  Tablets  for  Children's  Medication. — 
Contending  that  modern  pharmacy  boasts  of  many  elegant 
preparations  suitable  for  adult  medication,  and  few  if  any  that 
are  palatable  enough  for  adminstration  to  children,  Bernard 
Fantus,  suggests  the  use  of  sweet  tablets  for  the  purpose.  The 
writer  states  that  there  are  a  surprising  number  of  substances 
which  can  be  so  dispensed  and  their  taste  completely  masked, 
making  such  tablets  real  confections.  Type  formulas  are  given 
for  tablets  containing  terpin  hydrate,  acetphenetidin,  and 
antipyrine,  showing  the  use  of  bases  composed  of  either  sugar, 
chocolate  or  licorice.  They  may  be  easily  made  in  a  tablet 
triturate  mould  for  small  sizes,  or  by  compression  for  the  larger 
sizes.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.  1914,  656-662.— (L.  S.) 

Hexamethylenetetramine  Tablets. —  Use  as  Fuel. — Hexamethyl- 
enamine  tablets  burn  with  a  hot  smokeless  flame  when  ignited, 
and  the  heat  from  a  single  burning  tablet  is  sufficient  to  boil  a 
small  quantity  of  water  in  a  test  tube.  After  use,  the  flame  can 
be  blown  out  and  the  tablet  used  again.  The  tablet  should  be 
placed  on  a  sheet  of  metal  or  asbestos  before  lighting. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  798;  from  Pharm.  Post.,  1914,  467.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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Mercuric  Chloride  Tablets. — Pharmacopceial  Formulas  and 
Titles. — George  M.  Beringer  reviews  the  formulas  and  titles  for 
corrosive  sublimate  tablets  in  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  and 
criticizes  the  latter.  The  designation  as  pastilles  is  deemed  to 
be  unfortunate  and  dangerous.  He'  proposes  as  the  official 
title  for  these  tablets  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  "Toxitabellae 
Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Corrosivi,"  and  as  the  English,  "Poison 
Tablets  of  Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride."  The  Angerer  formula, 
in  which  equal  parts  of  mercuric  chloride  and  sodium  chloride 
is  used,  is  recommended,  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  tablets 
made  by  the  Wilson  formula  to  deliquesce  and  deteriorate.  Ex- 
perience with  red  dyes  shows  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient 
intensity  of  color  in  the  solutions.  Indigo  carmine  is  said  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory  coloring  agent,  both  as  to  intensity  and 
distinctiveness.  2.5  to  5  mgm.  per  tablet  is  recommended.  The 
coffin  shaped  tablet  suggested  by  F.  M.  Apple  is  favored. — Proc. 
N.  J.  Phar.  Assoc,  1914. 

Mercuric  Chloride  Tablets. — Addition  of  Tartar  Emetic  to 
Prevent  Poisoning. — A  New  York  physician  suggested  the  ad- 
dition of  1  1-4  grains  of  tartar  emetic  to  each  bichloride  antiseptic 
tablet  with  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  the  tartar  emetic  would 
prevent  poisoning  by  the  tablets  if  swallowed,  owing  to  the 
prompt  emetic  action  of  the  antimony  salt.  Charles  E.  Vander- 
kleed  and  George  E.  E'we  had  such  tablets  prepared  and  admin- 
istered one  to  a  dog  weighing  8.7  kilos.  The  tablet  produced 
profuse  vomiting  in  seven  minutes.  During  this  time,  however, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  the  bichloride  had  been  absorbed  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  dog  in  6  1-2  hours.  This  experiment  indicates 
that  to  be  effective,  the  emetic  must  act  much  more  promptly  than 
it  did  in  this  instance,  as  the  absorption  apparently  takes  place 
very  rapidly.  Since  dogs  are  particularly  susceptible  to  emetics 
it  would  seem  that  this  plan  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do 
very  effective  work  in  the  case  of  human  beings. — Proc.  Penna. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  278. 

Shape  of  Tablets  for  External  Use. — In  summing  up  the 
various  arguments  for  color  and  shape  of  tablets  for  external  use, 
Otto  Raubenheimer  draws  the  following  conclusions: — 

1    Either  the  U.  S.  P.  or  the  N.  F.  should  adopt  a  general 

chapter  on  tablets. 

2.  The  tablet  should  be  square  and  flat. 

3.  Poisonous  tablets  intended  for  external  use  should  have 
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the  same  square  shape,  should  be  colored,  and  should  be 
wrapped  individually  with  black  paper,  which  in  white  ink 
bears  the  word  'Poison.'— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1158-1160.— 

(L.  S.) 

Bichloride  Tablets. —  Need  for  Restriction  of  the  Sale  and 
Distribution.- — Martin  I.  Wilbert  in  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  extent  of  mercuric  chloride  poisoning  and  the  abuse  of  the 
tablets,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
sufficient  legislation,  if  enforced,  to  serve  as  a  reasonable  safe- 
guard in  connection  with  the  sale  of  mercuric  chloride  at  retail. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  misleading  names  under  which  cor- 
rosive sublimate  tablets  are  marketed  and  the  confusion  which 
may  arise  therefrom.  Legislation  compelling  uniformity  in  size 
and  color,  if  practical  to  enforce  in  all  states,  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  at  best  tend  to  elaborate  on  the  misuse  of 
tablets  of  this  kind,  rather  than  to  prevent  accidents,  •  or  their 
use  as  a  poison  for  suicidal  purposes.  The  inclusion  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  an  official  tablet  of  mercuric  chloride  would 
tend  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  many  forms  of  antiseptic  tablets 
on  the  market  and  do  much  toward  remedying  the  evils  com- 
plained of.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  121-128. 

Nitro  -  Glycerin  Tablets. — Deterioration.— On  account  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  stability  of  nitro-glycerin 
tablets,  J.  R.  Rippetoe  and  N.  Smith  have  made  numerous 
analyses  and  record  their  results  in  tabulated  form.  The  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  nitroglycerin  will  volatilize  in  the  process 
of  making  tablets  if  the  granulation  is  exposed  for  any  length 
of  time,  but  after  compressing  the  tablets  and  storing  in  ordinary 
cork  stoppered  containers  very  little  deterioration  takes  place. — 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  96-97.— (L.  S.) 

TINCTUR/E, 

Homeopathic  Tinctures. — Determination  of  Characteristics. — 
Erw.  Richter  reports  results  obtained  in  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  self-prepared  homeopathic  tinctures,  this  work  being 
done  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  "Deutsches 
homoopathisches  Arzneibuch"  of  Willmar  Schwabe.  Tables 
are  given  stating  specific  gravities,  evaporation  residues,  (fat 
and  fat-free  residues),  "increase  figures,"  calculated  specific 
gravities  of  the  menstrua,  and  calculated  alcohol  content.  The 
"increase  figure"  is  the  figure  that  indicates  to  what  extent  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  menstruum  has  been  increased  by  the 
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extract  content;  it  was  calculated  according  to  the  formula: 
a — b 

E= ,  a  being  the  specific  gravity  of  the  tincture,  b  that 

tr 
of  the  menstruum,  tr  the  percentage  residue  on  evaporation, 
and  E  the  "increase  figure."  The  alcohol  content  was  obtained 
by  changing  the  formula  to:  b=a — Etr.  The  specific  gravity 
may  be  calculated  by:  a>=b+Etr. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914, 
643-655.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Tinctures. — M.  I.  Wilbert  observes  that  tinctures  no  longer 
occupy  the  preponderating  position  accorded  them  two  or  three 
decades  ago,  despite  the  fact  that  they  may  be  made  to  represent, 
in  rather  a  concentrated  form,  all  of  the  active  principles  of  the 
drugs  from  which  they  are  made  and  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
stable  and  most  reliable  of  all  fluid  preparations  of  vegetable 
drugs.  The  gradual  disuse  of  tinctures  is  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that,  as  dispensed  at  the  present  time,  they  are  not  uniformly 
reliable.  Attention  is  called  to  two  reasons  for  this: — the  vari- 
ability of  tinctures  of  potent  drugs,  owing  to  the  menstruum 
employed  in  their  manufacture,  and  the  generally  objectionable 
nature  of  tinctures  in  which  alcohol  is  the  preponderating  active 
ingredient.  It  is  deplored  that  the  most  important  suggestion 
made  in  connection  with  the  tinctures  included  in  the 
Brussels  Conference  Protocol,  that  is,  the  suggestion  to  use 
approximately  70%  alcohol  in  place  of  45  or  50%  alcohol  as  a 
menstruum,  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia. Tinctures  made  in  1902  using  70%  alcohol  are  still 
clear  and  evidently  satisfactory,  while  corresponding  preparations 
made  with  diluted  alcohol  have  generally  precipitated  badly. — 
J.  A.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1660-1663. 

Tinctures. — Relation  of  Specific  Gravity,  Extract  and  Alcohol 
Content  to  Each  Other. — The  observations  of  Anselmino  and 
Richter  regarding  the  relations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  tinctures 
to  their  content  of  alcohol  and  of  extract  have  prompted  H. 
Freund  to  determine  the  degree  in  which  these  numbers  are  raised 
by  these  relations  in  the  case  of  the  tinctures  of  aconite,  calamus, 
cinnamon  and  digitalis.  His  investigations  have  shown,  however, 
that  the  rising-numbers  so  ascertained  cannot  be  accepted  as 
absolute,  because,  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  a  portion  of  the 
extract,  the  values  are  invariably  smaller  than  their  absolute 
values.     This    necessitates  the  arithmetic    computation    of    the 
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rising-number,  which  alone  can  be  accepted  as  the  absolute 
value.  The  author's  results  are  exhibited  in  a  table  giving  also 
the  rising-numbers  ascertained  by  Anselmino  and  Richter  for 
comparison,and  suggest  that  other  tinctures  be  similarly  examined 
so  that  eventually  sufficient  material  will  accumulate  upon 
which  normal  factors  may  be  based. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  303; 
from  Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  1914,  No.  12.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Tincture  of  Cantharides. — Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  who  has  been 
investigating  this  tincture  with  the  object  of  determining  the 
best  menstruum  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  gives  the  result  of 
eighteen  experiments.  Various  methods  were  used  to  make 
the  tincture,  as  were  also  variable  menstrua. 

From  his  experiments  he  draws  no  definite  conclusions,  but 
gives  the  following  statement  as  showing  the  present  situation  on 
the  extraction  of  cantharides  as  follows: — 

1.  Alcohol  alone  fails  to  extract  more  than  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cantharidin  present. 

2.  Heat  favors  extraction,  but  has  less  effect  in  anhydrous 
than  in  hydrated  menstrua. 

3.  The  best  menstruum  thus  far  found  is  a  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid  with  nine  volumes  of  alcohol. 

4.  Mixtures  of  alcohol,   water  and  chloroform,  acidulated' 
with  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  have  given  good  results  in 
some  cases,  but  the  proportions  and  method  which  will  give 
uniformly  satisfactory  results  have  not  yet  been  discovered. — 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  631-634.— (L.  S.) 

Tincture  Ferric  Citro- Chloride  N.  F. — Assay. — The  National 
Formulary  provides  no  method  of  assay  for  this  preparation. 
George  E.  E'we  and  Charles  E.  Vanderkleed  have  found  the 
U.  S.  P.  method  for  the  assay  of  Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride  to 
give  fairly  accurate  results  with  this  tincture.  Experiments  on 
samples  containing  known  amounts  of  iron  showed  on  an  average 
98.5%  of  the  iron  present  by  this  method.  They  report  a  sample 
of  Tincture  Ferric  Citro-Chloride  coming  under  their  observa- 
tion which  contained  a  heavy  precipitate  of  a  complex  double 
salt  of  iron  and  sodium  citrate,  which  contained  about  50%  of 
the  iron  present. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1682. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian. — Dilute  Acetic  Acid  as 
Menstruum. — Albert  N.  Doerschuk  claims  that  gentian  has 
fallen  into  disuse  because  of  the  lack  of  a  suitable  official  prepara- 
tion, the  alcohol  content  of  the  official  tincture  being  especially 
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objectionable.  A  tincture  made  with  dilute  acetic  acid  is  said 
to  represent  the  valuable  properties  of  gentian  to  a  marked 
degree,  recommends  itself  for  continued  use  in  large  doses, 
combines  nicely  in  mixtures  with  other  drugs,  and  is  permanent. 
The  following  formula  is  recommended:  gentian  root  in  fine 
powder,  five  troy  ounces;  bitter  orange  peel,  from  the  fresh  fruit, 
in  thin  shavings  and  narrow  shreds,  cut  with  a  bright  knife, 
five  troy  ounces  (equivalent  to  two  troy  ounces);  cardamom  seed, 
recently  powdered,  one  half  troy  ounce;  10%  acetic  acid,  50  fluid 
ounces.  Macerate,  with  frequent  shaking,  for  seven  days  in 
a  warm  place,  express,  avoiding  contact  with  metal,  wash  the 
residue  with  6%  acetic  acid  to  make  50  fluid  ounces.  Filter 
through  coarsely  powdered  charcoal,  previously  well  washed  with 
dilute  acetic  acid.  The  finished  product  contains  about  6%  of 
acetic  acid. — Spatula,  xx,  469-470. 

Tincture  of  Iodine. — Preparation  by  Percolation. — J.  Guillaume 
recommends  putting  a  pledget  of  cotton  in  the  tube  of  a  funnel 
or  percolator,  placing  on  this  the  unpowdered  iodine,  and  pouring 
on  the  alcohol.  In  a  few  hours  the  alcohol  has  passed  through, 
having  dissolved  the  iodine.  Should  any  undissolved  iodine 
remain,  the  tincture  is  again  run  through. — Pharm.  Zentralh., 
1914,  1012;  from  Schweiz.  Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  678.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Tincture  of  Iodine. — Oxidation  of  Hydriodic  Acid  in. — F. 
Roques  has  sought  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  hydriodic  acid  in  tincture  of  iodine.  He  suggests  as  a  means 
of  regenerating  a  tincture  which  has  deteriorated  in  this  way, 
to  add,  with  shaking,  iodic  acid  in  fine  powder,  in  sufficient  quant- 
ity to  correspond  with  at  least  double  the  theoretical  amount 
necessary  to  decompose  the  hydriodic  acid  present.  The  result 
may  be  obtained  with  the  exact  theoretical  quantity,  but  it  is 
found  that  in  that  case  a  contact  of  several  days  is  necessary. 
As  the  iodic  acid  is  very  nearly  insoluble  in  the  strong  alcohol, 
there  is  no  inconvenience  in  using  excess,  which  has  an  almost 
immediate  result.  He  prepares  the  iodic  acid  for  this  purpose 
by  adding  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  it  to  a  large  excess  of 
strong  alcohol,  collecting  the  acid  thrown  down,  and  drying 
it.  This  he  adds  to  the  tincture  at  the  rate  of  10  Gm.  per  liter, 
shaking  the  mixture  energetically  for  five  minutes.  This  amount 
of  iodic  acid  is  sufficient  to  regenerate  a  tincture  which  has  at- 
tained its  limit  of  alteration.  The  excess  of  acid  settles  unaltered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.     The  strength  of  the  tincture  of  iodine 
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is  increased  by  the  process,  but  only  to  a  small  extent,  and  water 
is  formed  at  the  same  time,  as  shown  by  the  equation:  HIO  -f- 
5HI<=6I+3H20.  The  presence  of  undissolved  iodic  acid  in  a 
tincture  serves  as  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  hydriodic  acid. — 
Pharm.  J.,  92,  713;  from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  1914,  277. 

Tincture  of  Iodine. — Formation  of  Hydriodic  Acid  in. — Van 
Itallie  gives  a  very  interesting  report  of  the  amount  of  hydriodic 
acid  produced  in  tincture  of  iodine  prepared  by  different  proces- 
ses. A  tincture  prepared  according  to  the  Netherland  Pharma- 
copoeia, by  dissolving  iodine  in  alcohol,  which  assayed  at  the 
time  of  manufacture  8.24%  of  iodine,  assayed  after  two  weeks 
standing  0.486%  of  hydriodic  acid.  After  one  month  the  amount 
of  acid  had  been  increased  to  0.973%.  After  three  months, 
0.973%  of  acid  could  be  found  and  the  iodine  had  been  reduced 
to  7.27%.  After  standing  for  a  little  over  one  year,  6.52%  of 
iodine  and  1.94%  hydriodic  acid  were  present  in  the  tincture. 
A  tincture  prepared  by  dissolving  10  parts  of  iodine  and  3.5  parts 
of  potassium  iodide  in  86.5  parts  of  strong  alcohol  kept  con- 
siderably better.  Almost  no  hydriodic  acid  was  formed  during 
the  first  month,  0.052%  was  found  after  two  months  and  0.154% 
after  14  months,  the  amount  of  free  iodine  having  been  reduced 
to  8.05%.  A  third  tincture  prepared  from  5  parts  of  iodine,  2 
parts  of  potassium  iodide  and  93  parts  of  alcohol  showed  after 
standing  for  134  months  only  0.038%  of  hydriodic  acid.  The 
tincture  had  been  kept  in  well-stoppered  not  completely  filled 
amber  bottles,  and  had  been  exposed  to  diffused  daylight. — Drug. 
Circ,  1914,  667;  from  Pharm.  Weekbl. 

Tinctura  Iodi  Decolorata  B.  P.  C. — Composition. — As  the  re- 
sult of  an  investigation,  Walter  R.  Pratt  states  that  during  the  pre- 
paration of  colorless  tincture  of  iodine  B.  P.  C,  on  addition  of  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  to  the  ammonia  approximately  half 
the  iodine  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  iodide;  the 
remainder  forms  ammonium  iodide.  The  nitrogen  iodide  partly 
decomposes  by  the  action  of  light,  nitrogen  being  evolved  and 
more  ammonium  iodide  formed.  Hydrolysis  of  a  part  of  the 
nitrogen  iodide  produces  ammonium  hypoiodite,  this  being 
hastened  by  the  alcohol.  The  ammonium  salt  thus  produced 
reacts  with  the  alcohol  to  form  a  small  quantity  of  iodoform, 
and  also  if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  produces  traces 
of  iodate.  The  bulk  of  the  hypoiodite,  however,  decomposes 
and  forms  iodide  by  loss  of  oxygen.     Traces  of  acetaldehyde 
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and  hydroxylamine  are  also  formed.  The  finished  tincture  is 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonium  iodide,  with  excess  of  am- 
monia, containing  about  0.1  %  iodoform  and  in  some  cases  traces 
of  ammonium  iodate,  hydroxylamine  and  acetaldehyde. — Trans. 
Brit.  Phar.  Conf.  (Year  Book  of  Pharmacy),  1914,  388-392.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Tincture  of  Opium. — Improved  Method  for  Making. — E.  G. 
Raeuber  suggests  that  the  method  of  the  pharmacopoeia  be 
followed  to  the  directions  to  macerate  48  hours  in  the  dilute 
alcohol,  then  transfer  to  a  plain  filter  and  when  all  of  the  liquid 
has  drained  off,  add  dilute  alcohol  until  950  mils  of  filtrate  are 
obtained,  set-aside  and  exhaust  the  marc  with  hot  water,  testing 
frequently  with  Mayer's  reagent.  Evaporate  the  weak  filtrate 
on  a  water  bath  to  25  mils  and  add  25  mils  of  alcohol  to  it,  then 
combine  with  the  first  filtrate.  This  method  insures  exhaustion. 
— Proc.  Wis.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  66.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Laudanum  B.  P.  1914. — An  editorial  comment  on  the  change 
in  strength  from  0.7-0.8  gram  of  morphine  in  100  Cc.  to  1  gram  in 
100  millilitres  brings  out  the  fact  that  this  will  shift  the  prepara- 
tion to  the  first  part  of  the  British  poison  schedule  and  looks 
upon  the  change  as  almost  a  national  calamity.  The  suggestion 
is  made  that  the  General  Medical  Council  delete  the  synonym 
'laudanum'  for  the  new  tincture  and  allow  the  tincture  of  the 
1898  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  sold  under  the  title  of  'Laudanum  B.  P. 
1898'.  Laudanum  was  a  household  remedy  long  before  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  was  known  and  a  change  of  one-third  in  its 
strength  would  be  attended  with  great  risk  to  the  public. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  1914,  46-47.— (L.  S.) 

Paregoric. — A  Study  in  Evolution. — In  a  most  interesting 
historical  treatise  F.  Pilkington  Sargent  traces  the  evolution  of 
paregoric,  known  variously  as  compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  benzoated  tincture  of  opium,  etc., 
but  universally  called  paregoric.  It  is  used  not  only  by  medical 
men  throughout  the  civilized  world,  but  is  also  one  of  the  more 
common  of  all  popular  medicines.  The  author  traces  the  origin  of 
the  use  of  each  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the  tincture  in  its  present 
form.  Opium  and  anise  have  been  in  use  medicinally  for  over 
3000  years,  being  mentioned  in  the  Eber's  papyrus,  probably  the 
oldest  document  dealing  with  drugs  and  medicines.  The  esteem 
in  which  anise  was  held  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  Charlemagne 
(A.  D.  812)  commanded  that  anise  should  be  grown  on  the  im- 
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perial  farms  in  Germany.  Camphor  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  century.  Benzoin,  though  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Arabians,  was  not  used  by  them  until  towards  the  decline 
of  their  power.  Though  wine  has  been  used  from  the  earliest 
times,  it  is  probable  that  spirit  of  wine  or  alcohol  was  not  known 
before  the  twelfth  century.  The  name,  alcohol  is  Arabic  in 
origin  and  was  first  applied  to  a  mineral  said  to  contain  antimony. 
In  the  early  history  its  meaning  was  extended  to  include  any 
fine  powder.  Even  so  late  as  1812  Davy  refers  to  sublimed 
sulphur  as  alcohol  of  sulphur.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  drugs  contained  in  paregoric  were  all  in  use.  Benzoic 
acid,  however,  was  not  obtained  from  benzoin  until  at  least  a  cen- 
tury later,  and  oil  of  anise  was  not  prepared  before  1500.  At 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova  first 
prepared  alcoholic  tinctures  by  digesting  herbs,  etc.,  in  spirit, 
which  he  called  the  water  of  life.  The  word  paregoric  itself 
is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  originally  meant  to  speak  publicly. 
It  assumed  then  a  secondary  meaning,  to  speak  consolingly  or  to 
offer  consolation,  and  finally  its  use  as  a  synonym  of  the  word 
soothing  became  common.  An  author,  in  1684,  recommends 
"a  paregoric  draught  of  diacodium,"  and  all  anodynes  were  then 
known  as  paregoric.  Paregoric,  more  or  less  in  its  present  form, 
was  introduced  into  medicine  by  Le  Mort,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Leyden  University  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  became 
very  popular,  and  was  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopicea 
of  1721  as  Elixir  Asthmaticum.  In  the  edition  of  1746  it  became 
Elixir  Paregoricum. — Spatula,  xx,  211,  271. 

Vanilla  Extract. — Analysis  of. — As  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  defines  vanilla  extract  as  "the  flavoring  extract  pre- 
pared from  vanilla  bean,  with  or  without  glycerin  or  sugar  and 
containing  in  100  Cc.  the  soluble  matters  from  not  less  than  10 
Gm.  of  the  vanilla  bean,"  and  defines  the  bean  as  "the  dried 
cured  fruit  of  Vanilta  planifolia"  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
manufacturers  may  legally  use  any  grade  of  bean  and  make 
an  extract  true  to  name.  There  is  no  method  of  telling  from 
the  composition  of  the  finished  article  what  grade  of  beans  have 
been  employed,  except  by  flavor  and  aroma,  characters  not 
determinable  by  analytical  procedure.  The  principle  factors 
taken  into  account  in  judging  an  extract  are: 

1.  Percentage  of  alcohol, 

2.  Percentage  of  residue  upon  evaporation, 

3.  Percentage  of  vanillin, 
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4.  Percentage  of  ash, 

5.  Percentage  of  relative  amount  of  resins  and  character 
of  same, 

6.  Character  of  color, 

7.  Presence  or  absence  of  such  foreign  substances  as  couma- 
rin,  acetanilide,  etc. 

High  grade  extracts  contain  between  35%  and  55%  of  alcohol. 
The  residue  is  determined  chiefly  to  observe  its  character.  Ash 
determination  is  made  to  detect  the  use  of  fixed  alkali  which 
is  sometimes  employed  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  resinous 
matter.  Vanillin  varies  from  0.10%  to  0.25%0.  Extracts  con- 
taining over  0.30%  may  contain  added  vanillin.  Percentage  of 
resins  is  not  often  determined,  but  is  useful  to  detect  foreign  resins 
by  color  reactions,  etc.  The  character  of  color  is  important  as 
the  presence  of  caramel  may  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  fraud. 
A  reliable  test  is  given  herewith.     Prepare  a  reagent  as  follows: 

Tannic  acid 5.00  Gm. 

Sulphuric  acid 3.75  Cc. 

Water  q.  s.  to  make 250.00  Cc. 

Take  equal  parts  of  the  reagent  and  extract  of  vanilla  in  a  test 
tube  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling.  Stand  aside  for  twelve 
hours  or  over  night  and  observe  the  character  of  the  precipitated 
residue.  Genuine  extract  shows  a  flocculent  precipitate,  brownish 
in  color,  which  shows  no  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  bottom. 
Caramel  will  form  a  blackish  brown  sediment  which  adheres  to  the 
bottom  of  the  test  tube.  Details  for  the  determination  of  all 
factors  herein  set  forth  are  given  so  that  the  average  pharmacist 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  character  or  purity  of 
the  article  he  sells.#  The  authors  state  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  new  in  the  article,  but  that  it  is  offered  as  being  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  processes  described  in  works  on  food 
and  drug  analysis. — Chas.  H.  La  Wall,  and  Leroy  Forman,  J. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  25-28.— (L.  S.) 

UNGUENTA. 

Ointments. — After  discussing  the  history  of  ointments  and 
ointment  bases,  W.  J.  Gift  defines  an  ointment  as  a  fatty  phar- 
maceutical preparation  of  such  consistency  that  when  applied 
to  the  skin  by  rubbing,  it  gradually  liquifies.  Ointments  must 
be  uniform,  they  must  not  be  gritty  nor  unsightly. 

Lard  and  suet  are  not  good  bases  because  they  decompose, 
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petrolatum  cannot  be  mixed  with  water,  and  adeps  lanae  has  lost 
quite  a  bit  of  its  value  because  of  the  separation  of  its  most 
valuable  constituent  "Eucerin  wax"  (Unna). 

Eucerin  wax,  a  mixture  of  free  alcohols,  iso-and  oxycholesterins, 
comprising  about  0.5%  of  wool  fat,  when  mixed  with  petrolatum 
(one  in  twenty)  has  the  property  of  making  an  ointment  base 
which  will  absorb  500%  of  water. 

A  perfect  ointment  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide  may  be  made  by 
freshly  precipitating  the  yellow  oxide,  washing,  collecting  the 
precipitate  and  evaporating  the  water  until  the  weight  shows 
that  the  magma  contains  fifty  percent  water  and  fifty  percent 
oxide,  then  incorporating  with  the  base. 

Stainless  iodine  ointment,  "Unguentum  Iodi  Denigrescens"  is 
made  by  adding  five  parts  of  finely  powdered  iodine  to  ninety 
five  parts  of  melted  petrolatum,  stirring  until  cool. — Proc.  Ind. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  57.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Ointment  Bases. —  Use  of  Hydrogenated  Oils. — Hydrogenated 
oils  show  no  sign  of  rancidity  after  eighteen  months  exposure 
to  a  damp  atmosphere  says  C„  Ellis.  They  have  the  same 
consistency  as  tallow  but  keep  better,  and  are  nearly  odorless 
even  when  made  from  odorous  oils.  The  author  therefore  sug- 
gests their  use  as  ointment  bases. — Bull.  Pharm.,  1914,  306. — 
(L.  S.) 

Aristol  in  Ointments. — Mere  rubbing  of  aristol  with  the  oint- 
ment bases  should  not  be  practised.  To  prepare  an  unobjection- 
able ointment  the  aristol  should  first  be  dissolved  in  a  little  olive 
oil  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  30-40°C.  and  then  incorporated 
with  the  ointment  base.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  489.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Boric  Acid  Ointment. — Simplified  Colorimetric  Method  for 
Estimating  the  Boric  Acid. — K.  Enz  critically  reviews  the  different 
methods  and  their  modifications  which  have  been  proposed  for 
the  estimation  of  boric  acid  in  the  ointment,  discussing  particularly 
the  modifications  of  the  colorimetric  methods  suggested  by  Faber 
and  by  Weinland  and  Enzgraber.  Both  of  these  methods 
depend  on  the  formation  of  glycerin-boric  acid;  but  Faber  advo- 
cates the  reduction  of  the  glycerin  to  a  minimum  with  a  com- 
paratively large  percentage  of  boric  acid,  and  applies  heat  to 
effect  the  solution  of  the  glycerin  compound  formed,  whereas 
Weinland  and  Enzgraber  operate  by  a  shaking  out  process  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  their  method  being  more  circum- 
stantial and  requiring  the  removal  of  the  vaselin  by  means  of 
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benzin.  In  brevity,  the  two  methods  are  as  follows: — According 
to  Faber  5.0  Gm.  of  the  ointment,  with  30  Cc.  of  glycerin  and  50 
Cc.  of  water  are  heated  gently  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  on  the 
water-bath  until  the  ointment  is  melted,  phenolphthalein  is 
added  as  indicator,  and  the  mixture  is  titrated  with  normal 
potassium  hydroxide  V.  S.  According  to  Weinland  and  Enzgraber 
2.0  Gm.  of  ointment  (accurately  weighed  on  the  analytical 
balance)  is  placed  on  paper  in  a  separatory  funnel  of  about 
250  Cc.  capacity  with  50  Cc.  of  benzin.  The  benzin  solution 
is  then  shaken  out  with  50  Cc.  of  water  and  the  aqueous  layer 
drawn  off  into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask—the  shaking  out  being  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  each  with  25  Cc.  of  water.-  To  the  united 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  boric  acid  50  Gm.  of  glycerin  is  then 
added  and  the  monobasic  glycerin-boric  acid  formed  is  titrated 
with  N/10  sodium  hydroxide  V.  S.  (which  must  be  as  free  as 
practicable  from  carbonate)  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 
The  titration  is  ended  when  the  red  color  produced  remains  two 
minutes. 

The  author  concludes  that  both  of  these  methods  have  certain 
advantages.  The  method  of  Weinland  and  Enzgraber,  being 
conducted  throughout  cold,  has  the  advantage  of  superior  ac- 
curacy,since  absolute  accuracy,  which  is  indicated  by  a  light-  red, 
not  a  rose-red  color,  is  possible  only  if  the  titration  is  conducted  in 
the  cold.  But  this  advantage  can  be  nullified  by  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  Frank  method,  which  as  described  is  exceedingly  con- 
venient and  answers  all  ordinary  requirements.  The  one  fault 
in  the  method  is  the  liability  of  the  vaselin  to  congeal,  and  this 
must  therefore  be  kept  in  a  melted  state  throughout  the  titration 
(at  not  less  than  45°)  for  if  the  temperature  falls  to  about  40', 
the  vaselin  congeals.  But  this  fault  may  be  very  easily  corrected 
by  allowing  the  vaselin  to  congeal  completely;  then,  after  cooling, 
puncturing  the  vaselin  layer  and  withdrawing  the  aqueous 
solution,  which  after  the  addition  of  glycerin  may  now  be  titrated 
in  the  cold.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  313.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Elemi. — Philemon  E.  Hommell  in  an  interesting  article  on  the 

history  and  uses  of  this  drug  criticizes  the  practice  of  combining 

it  with  resin  and  turpentine  in  ointments.     The  following  formula 

has  been  found  to  yield  a  satisfactory  ointment: 

Elemi,  purified 25  parts 

Yellow    wax 25  parts 

Expressed  oil  of  almonds 50  parts 

Melt  the  yellow  wax  and  elemi  in  the  expressed  oil  of  almonds 
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with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  strain  through  muslin,  and  stir 
continuously  until  it  congeals.  Elemi  should  always  be  purified 
by  melting  and  straining  through  gauze. — Merck's  Report,  1914, 
82. 

Eye  Ointments. — A  Practical  Container  with  Rod. — K.  Reine- 
mann  describes  a  jar  for  eye  ointments  constructed  of  black  glass, 
which  is  provided  with  a  glass  stopper  of  the  same  material, 
accurately  ground  to  fit  into  its  mouth  and  extended  so  as  to  form 
a  rod  for  applying  the  ointment.  This  is  also  accurately  fitted 
into  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  so  that  it  may  serve  to  close  it  when 
not  in  use,  and  thus  protect  it  from  contact  with  the  air  and  its 
impurities.  Moreover,  being  constructed  of  black  glass,  the 
contents  of  the  jar  are  efficiently  protected  from  the  light. — 
Pharm.,  Ztg.  1914.  244— (C.  L.  D.) 

Fuchsin  Ointment. — H.  B.  Hanson  reports  a  case  of  tinea 
sycosis  of  loi\g  standing  in  which  most  of  the  usual  remedies,  as 
sulphur,  benzoin,  copper,  ammoniated  mercury,  beta-naphthol 
and  iodine,  were  given  faithful  trial  with  only  slight  improve- 
ment. When  a  1  per  cent  fuchsin  ointment  with  an  adeps  lanae 
base  was  applied,  improvement  was  at  once  apparent  and  con- 
tinuous until  a  cure  was  affected. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc.  1914,  62, 
697.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Basic  Fuchsin  Ointment. — W.  H.  Donnelly  reports  the  use  of 
a  1  per  cent  ointment  of  basic  fuchsin  in  a  mixture  of  petrolatum 
and  lanolin  in  the  treatment  of  leg  ulcers.  The  fuchsin  is  of  use 
not  only  in  chronic  ulcers  but  also  in  burns,  abrasions  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  epithelial  covering  is  wanting.  The  only  objection 
to  its  use  is  the  bright  red  color  of  the  dye  and  the  difficulty  of 
removing  its  stain  from  the  hands  and  clothing.  Alcohol  will 
effectually  remove  the  stain  from  the  skin  even  after  many  days, 
and  the  clothing  can  be  protected  by  a  little  care. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  528.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Mercurial  Ointment. — Improved  Method  of  Assay  Desirable. — 
W.  Becken  points  out  that  the  official  (G.  P.)  method  of  determin- 
ing the  mercury  in  the  ointment  gives  inferior  values  if  the 
crude  nitric  acid  employed  contains,  as  it  usually  does,  some 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  official  method  of  titration  also  gives 
uncertain  results  at  the  end  reaction,  and  another  assay  method 
is  therefore  a  desideratum.  The  author  finds  for  this  purpose 
the  method  of  Schuhmacher-Jung  is  well  adapted.  The  author 
describes  his  method,  which  was  originally  employed  by  its  pro- 
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pounders  for  the  estimation  of  Hg  in  urine  and  faeces,  as  modified 
by  him  for  the  assay  of  ointment  of  mercury. — Pharm.,  1914, 
205;  from  Sudd.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  No.  18.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Mercurial  Ointment. — Simple  Method  for  the  Determination  of 
Mercury  and  Fat-content. — Jaenicke  describes  the  following 
simple  and  reliable  method  for  the  determination  of  the  mercury 
and  fats  composing  mercurial  ointment,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  pharmacists: — All  weighings  being  accurately  made  on  a 
reliable  analytical  balance,  from  5  to  6  Gm.  of  the  ointment 
are  placed  into  a  tared  glass  stoppered  flask  of  75  Cc.  capacity, 
50  Cc.  of  petroleum  ether  are  added,  and  the  well  closed  flask 
is  vigorously  and  frequently  shaken  during  about  a  half  an  hour, 
then  set  aside  from  half  to  an  hour  for  complete  subsidence  of  the 
metal.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted  into  a  tared  capsule. 
This  process  is  now  repeated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  petroleum 
ether  in  the  same  way,  to  remove  any  fat  adhering  to  the  metal, 
and  this,  after  complete  subsidence,  is  decanted  into  the  same 
capsule.  The  stopper  being  then  removed  from  the  flask,  the 
adhering  petroleum  ether  is  completely  vaporized  after  a  few 
hours'  standing  and  the  flask  and  contents  may  be  weighed, 
the  difference  between  the  gross  weight  and  the  tare  of  the  flask 
giving  the  weight  of  the  mercury.  The  contents  of  the  capsule 
are  then  evaporated  to  dryness  finally  on  the  water  bath,  and 
then  weighed,  the  difference  between  the  gross  weight  and  the 
tare  of  the  capsule  giving  the  weight  of  the  fats.  From  the 
figures  so  obtained  the  percentages  are  then  readily  calculated. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  363.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Blue  Ointment. —  New  Form. — A  French  pharmacist  recom- 
mends a  new  form  of  blue  ointment,  made  by  titurating  23.5 
grammes  of  mercuric  chloride  with  8.1  grammes  of  sodium  sulpho- 
cyanate  and  enough  lanolin  and  petrolatum  to  make  100  grammes. 
The  mercuric  chloride  is  reduced  to  metallic  mercury  and  mer- 
cury sulphocyanate,  and  the  action  is  said  to  be  similar  to  blue 
ointment.  It  is  also  said  to  be  more  easily  prepared  than  the 
latter.— Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  Bull.  Pharm.,  1914,  306.— (L.  S.) 

Ointment  of  Potassium  Iodide. — Sodium  Thiosulphate  as  a 
Preservative. — The  G.  P.  directs  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  sodium  thiosulphate  to  prevent  the  official  ointment  of  potas- 
sium iodide  from  becoming  yellow,  the  thiosulphate  being  dis- 
solved in  the  aqueous  solution  of  K  I.  A  writer,  "O.  R."  makes 
the  interesting  observation  that  this  addition  sometimes  fails  to 
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prevent  the  change  to  yellow,  and  experiments  have  convinced 
him  that  this  is  due  to  the  simultaneous  addition  of  the  two 
salts  to  the  lard.  He  finds,  however,  that  if  the  salts  are  dis- 
solved separately,  and  the  solution  of  thiosulphate  is  first  in- 
corporated with  the  thoroughly  cooled  fat  (which  has  been  pre- 
viously melted,  allowed  to  stand  over  night  and  then  rendered 
uniform  by  stirring)  and  the  solution  of  K  I  is  then  added,  a 
perfectly  white  ointment  results,  which,  in  his  experience,  will 
remain  white  indefinitely. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  167-168. — (C.  L. 
D.) 

Ointment  of  Potassium  Iodide. — Importance  of  Absolute  Purity 
of  Ingredients  to  Prevent  it  from  Turning  Yellow. — "Wtz,"  refer- 
ring to  the  observations  of  "0.  R."  concerning  the  use  of  thio- 
sulphate to  prevent  potassium  iodide  ointment  from  turning 
yellow,  points  out  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  all  the 
ingredients— the  salts,  the  water,  and  the  lard,  are  of  the  greatest 
purity,  and  strictly  conform  to  the  pharmacopceial  (G.  P.)  re- 
quirement. The  ointment  should  be  prepared  only  in  porcelain 
vessels,  using  a  spatula  of  the  same  material,  and  all  contact  with 
metals,  in  particular  iron,  must  be  avoided.  Moreover,  the 
finished  ointment  should  be  protected  from  direct  sunlight. — 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  187-188— (C.  L.  D.) 

Ointment  of  Potassium  Iodide. — Simple  Method  of  Making 
a  Permanently  White  and  Stable  Preparation. — G.  Warnecke,  re- 
ferring to  the  observation  of  "0.  R."  respecting  the  use  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  (which  see),  states  that  with  ingredients  of  official 
(G.  P.)  quality,  a  permanently  white  and  satisfactory  ointment 
has  for  many  years  been  obtained  by  him  by  the  following  simple 
process: — 

165p.  lard  are  put  into  the  usual  shop  container  (previously 
carefully  cleansed  with  hot  water  and  dried),  placed  near  a 
warm  stove  or  into  the  drying  oven,  and  when  softened  to  "lini- 
ment consistency,"  stirred  with  a  clean  iron  spatula  until  per 
fectly  uniform.  A  solution  of  20p.  potassium  iodide  and  0.25p. 
sodium  thiosulphate  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  repeatedly 
and  thoroughly  beaten  until  nearly  cold. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914, 
194-195.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Scarlet  Red  Ointment. — E.  E.  Hinman,  for  tuberculous 
laryngitis  uses  an  ointment  whose  base  is  equal  parts  of  sesame 
oil  and  petrolatum  with  a  dye  strength  of  10  per  cent  and  this 
is  applied  twice  daily  to  the  larynx.     The  drug  is  said  not  to  be 
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irritating  and  the  applications  are  not  distressing.  Thus  far 
he  has  not  observed  anything  of  a  toxic  nature,  or,  in  fact,  any- 
untoward  symptoms.  The  first  and  most  surprising  result 
obtained  was  a  very  prompt  relief  of  pain. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  643.— (M.  I.  W.) 

D — New  Remedies  and  Trade-Named 
Preparations. 

Acetoform  is  stated  to  be  aluminum  hexamethylenamine 
acetocitrate.  It  is  a  snow  white  powder  easily  soluble  in  water, 
affording  permanently  clear  solutions.  0.5  to  2%  solutions  of 
acetoform  are  said  to  fully  replace  the  ordinary  solution  of  alum- 
inum acetate.  The  preparation  may  also  be  used  as  a  dusting 
powder  and  in  the  form  of  ointment. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  173. 

Acetol  is  hydroxy-acetone,  an  alcohol  with  the  formula  CH3. 
CO.  CH2OH.  The  corresponding  formula  for  acetone  is  CH3. 
CO.  CH3.  Acetol  is  isomeric  with  lactic  aldehyde  and  with 
glycid.  Both  glycid  and  acetol  lack  only  an  atom  of  oxygen  to 
change  them  into  lactic  acid:  CH3.  CH(OH)COOH.— J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  635.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Acetyline  is  a  new  name  used  in  some  portions  of  Europe  for 
acetylsalicylic  acid,  and  serves  to  further  complicate  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  now  widely  used  substance. — Pharm.  Weekblad, 
1914,  578.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Acitrin  Compositum  is  the  name  given  to  proprietary  gout 
tablets,  each  containing  0.5  Gm.  of  acitrin  (phenyl  cinchonic  acid 
ethylester)  and  0.0003  Gm.  of  colchicine,  which  are  recommended 
is  doses  of  one  tablet,  dissolved  in  water,  3  or  4  times  daily. — 
Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  No.  20.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Addiol. — A  proprietary  remedy  for  bronchitis  is  sold  in  Ger- 
many under  this  name.  According  to  C.  Mannich  and  G. 
Leemhuis  it  is  merely  a  1%  solution  of  picric  acid. — Pharm.  J., 
93,  808;  from  Apoth.  Ztg.,  29,  452. 

Adela  is  the  name  of  a  remedy  for  eruptions  of  the  skin.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  hydro-alcoholic  solution  of  boric  and  sali- 
cylic acids  and  methyl  salicylate. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Adolan  is  the  name  of  a  petrolatum  salve,  containing  salicylic 
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acid,   methyl   salicylate,    menthol,    chloroform,    eucalyptol   and 
turpentine.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  91.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Afridol  is  described  as  sodium  mercuri-o-toluylate,  said  to  be 
an  efficient  substitute  for  corrosive  mercuric  chloride.  Afridol 
is  said  to  be  active  in  dilutions  up  to  1:100,000,  while  corro- 
sive sublimate  is  no  longer  active  in  solution  of  1:50,000. — 
Siiddeut.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  62.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Agar-agar  Biscuits. — To  make  agar-agar  biscuits  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  the  fine  agar-agar  to  the  flour  used  in  making 
the  biscuits.  The  amount  should  be  if  possible  sufficient  so 
that  a  dose  (5  grams)  may  be  included  in  each  biscuit. — J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  63.  1224.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Agobilin. — A  remedy  for  biliary  calculi  marketed  in  the  form  of 
tablets  each  containing  0.088  Gm.  strontium  cholate,  0.032  Gm. 
strontium  salicylate,  and  0.04  Gm.  phenolphthalein  diacetate. 
Dose,  two  tablets  morning  and  evening. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914, 
17.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Aleudrin. — A  new  hypnotic,  the  carbamic  ester  of  dichlor- 
iso-propyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  only  slight- 
ly soluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  warm,  about  6%  dissol- 
ving at  70°C.— Pharm.    Zentralh.,  1914,  640. 

Algocratone  is,  according  to  C.  Mannich  and  G.  Leemhuis 
a  mixture  of  phenacetine,  5;  pyramidon,  4;  and  caffeine,  1. 
It  is  a  French  proprietary  remedy  for  neuralgia. — Pharm.  J., 
93.,  636;  from  Apoth.  Ztg.,  29,  553. 

Alumozon  is  the  name  of  a  powder  containing  magnesium 
sulphate,  magnesium  carbonate,  aluminum  sulphate,  menthol, 
and  pine  oil.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Alypin. — L.  Lichtenstein  refers  to  the  sudden  fatal  collapse 
after  injection  of  alypin  in  a  case  reported  by  Proskauer  and  one 
by  Ritter.  Schroder  and  Garasch  have  also  reported  cases 
of  convulsions,  stupor  and  asphyxia  after  its  use  and  Lichten- 
stein adds  another  to  this  group. — -(Therap.  der  Gegenwart, 
1914,  v.  16,  No.  2)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  975.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Alypin. — Misleading  Advertisement. — F.  Bruck  called  atten- 
tion four  years  ago  to  the  misleading  statements  in  the  adver- 
tising of  alypin.  Both  an  anaesthetic  and  blood-expelling 
action  are  claimed  for  it  but  in  reality  it  has  none  of  the  latter. 
It  is  also  stated  that  alypin  is  considerably  less  toxic  than  cocaine 
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while  Schroder  and  others  have  found  that  it  is  fully  as  toxic 
as  cocaine  and  the  last  supplement  to  the  German  Pharma- 
copoeia gives  the  maximum  dose  the  same  for  both  alypin  and 
cocaine.— Therap.  Monatschr.,  Berlin,  1913,  787.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Ambrine  is  the  name  given  to  a  plaster-mass  of  a  light  yellow 
color,  exploited  by  a  Paris  firm  as  a  protective  bandaging  mater- 
ial, which  is  used  similarly  to  "mastisol."  It  is  stated  by  its 
exploiters  to  be  composed  of  paraffin,  wax  and  caoutchouc.  In 
use,  the  mass  is  melted,  sterilized  by  prolonged  heat,  and  applied 
to  the  wounded  surface  while  warm.  On  cooling  it  forms  an 
elastic  film,  which  is  easily  removed,  carrying  with  it  all  im- 
purities, etc.,  from  the  surface  of  the  wound,  which  is  then 
healed  by  the  application  of  a  second  coating  applied  in  the 
same  way.— Pha'rm.  Ztg.,  1914,  188.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Anilipyrine.— According  to  E.  Commanducci  the  commercial 
article  known  by  this  name  is  not  a  definite  chemical  substance, 
but  merely  a  mixture  of  antipyrine  and  acetanilide. — Pharm.  J., 
92,  250;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  54,  748. 

Anovarthyreoidin. — A  serum  from  the  blood  of  sheep  from  which 
the  thyroid  glands  and  ovaries  have  been  removed.  Uses:  Os- 
teomalacia, rachitis,  etc.  Dose:  Subcutaneously,  5  to  10  Cc.  at 
intervals  of  three  to  five  days. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  17. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Ansy  is  a  specialty  which  is  described  by  its  exploiters  as  being 
a  "triple  concentration,"  and  is  recommended  as  a  palliative 
and  preventive  in  coughs,  hoarseness,  etc.  It  has  been  examined 
by  C.  Mannich  and  S.  Kroll,  who  describe  it  as  a  liquid  supplied 
in  bottles,  the  contents  of  which  are  composed  of  18.0  alcohol, 
9.0  extractive  matter  (mainly  sugar)  and  23.0  water,  together 
with  some  creosote  and  menthol. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  81. — 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Antiformin. —  Use  in  destroying  Organic  Substances. — Anti- 
formin is  prepared  by  treating  chlorinated  lime  with  soda, 
filtering  off  the  sodium  hypochlorite  and  adding  sodium  hy- 
droxide to  the  filtrate.  A.  Friedmann  suggests  its  use  for  des- 
troying organic  matter  as  follows:  The  organs  (dried  at  105°  C.) 
are  ground  in  a  hand-mill  and  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder  in 
a  mortar.  The  powdered  substance  is  carefully  treated  with 
a  50%  antiformin  solution  and  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  to  a 
uniform-appearing  pulp,  the  mass  thereby  becoming  heated  to 
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50-60°  C.  After  24  hours  a  homogeneous  pulp  has  usually 
formed,  the  individual  particles  having  swollen  and  the  volume 
increased.  The  attackable  surface  for  the  now  commencing 
decomposition  according  to  the  Fresenius-Babo  method  has 
thus  become  a  large  one.  The  dish  with  contents  is  now  warmed 
on  a  water-bath  to  80°  C;  a  weak  foaming  occurs.  Concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  small  portions  till  foaming  stops; 
then  small  portions  of  potassium  chlorate  are  put  into  the  liquid 
till  the  solution  is  wine-yellow  and  does  not  discolor  on  continued 
warming.  Otherwise  treatment  with  HC1  and  KC103  must  be 
continued.  This  method  is  more  rapid  than  the  Fresenius- 
Babo  method  alone;  more  than  3-3^  hours  was  not  required 
even  with  30-35  Gm.  quantities  of  organ. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
638;  from  Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1914,  46.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Antiluetin.  —  Potassium-ammonium  antimonyl  bitartrate. — 
Anti-syphilitic.  Dose — 1  to2Cc.  of  a  2.5%  solution  subcutane- 
ously.  For  man  the  "dosis  therapeutica  sterilisans  magna"  is 
stated  to  be  0.75  Gm.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  17.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Antimalazin. — A  serum  from  ovariectomized  sheep,  and  in- 
tended for  use  in  osteomalacia. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  17. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Antiphlogistine. — Analysis. — -According  to  A.  Aufrecht  it  is 
composed  of  Aluminum  Silicate  48.01,  Boric  Oxide  0.25,  Ferric 
Oxide  0.1,  Glycerol  46.51  and  Volatile  Substances  4.43. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  50.— (O.  R.) 

Aponal  is  dimethyl-ethyl-carbinol  made  by  the  interaction  of 
urea  hydrochloride  and  methylene  hydrate.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
safe  hypnotic  and  is  recommended  for  nervous  and  hysteric 
patients.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Apyron  and  Hydropyron  are  trade  names  for  lithium  acetyl- 
salicylate  containing  96.2%  acetylsalicylic  acid  and  3.74%  of 
lithium.  An  aqueous  solution  has  an  agreeable  saline  taste. 
They  are  succedaneums  for  acetylsalicylic  acid. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  146.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Argochrom  is  a  methyleneblue  silver  compound  occurring 
as  a  deep  blue  powder  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  containing 
27%  of  silver.  The  preparation  possesses  high  colorific  pro- 
perties, is  colloidal  in  character,  and  is  but  very  slightly  toxic. 
It  has  a  powerfully  destructive  action  on  staphylococci,  strep- 
tococci, and  bacterium  coli,  even  in  1:100,000  solution,  while 
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in  the  blood  a  dilution  of  1:30,000  exerts  a  sterilizing  effect, 
a  1:80,000  dilution  still  exerting  a  strong  inhibiting  action  on 
the  growth  of  the  organisms.  A.  Edelman  and  A.  v.  Miiller- 
Deham  have  used  the  remedy  in  general  infection  by  subcu- 
taneous or  intramuscular  injection  of  0.1  to  0.4  Gm.  in  5  to  20  Cc. 
of  water.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  44. 

Argulan — Mercury  dimethylphenylpyrazolon;  46:8%  Hg.  Anti- 
syphilitic— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  17.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Arsaferroptin  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  arsenic-lecithin- 
albumen  preparation;  the  exact  composition  is  not  mentioned. 
— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  188.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Arsalyt  is  a  substitute  for  salvarsan,  distinguished  by  greater 
simplicity  of  application,  lesser  toxicity,  absence  of  local  dis- 
turbances and  lower  price.  It  is  said  by  Hahn  to  surpass  sal- 
varsan. 

It  is  marketed  in  sterile  ampules  in  a  form  ready  for  use. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  188;  from  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1914, 
No.  7.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Asasan  is  a  nerve  food  and  consists,  according  to  Dr.  Schuftan, 
of  albumen,  lecithin,  glycerophosphates  and  fats. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  246.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Asellmaltyl  is  a  "maltyl"  containing  20%  of  cod  liver  oil  and 
30%  of  calcium  glycerophosphate — the  name  "maltyl"  being, 
as  is  known,  a  dry  malt  extract. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  146. — 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Atrinal  is  the  name  by  which  atropinesulphuric  acid  is  now 
known. 

Aurocantan  a  new  gold-cantharidin  preparation,  is  can- 
tharidylethylene-diamine-aurocyanide,CioHi203.NCH2.CH4.NH2- 
NCH.AuCN+H20,  and  is  obtained  by  treating  cantharidyl- 
ethylenediamine  hydrochloride  with  potassium-gold-cyanide, 
purifying  the  product  by  recrystallization.  It  is  a  white  crystal- 
line powder,  easily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  neutral.  The  preparation  comes  into  the  market 
in  1  and  2  Cc.  ampoules  of  a  sterile  25%  solution  and  is  used 
intravenously  in  tuberculosis. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  805. — 
(J.  H.  W.)  * 

Aurora-Creme,  a  preparation  exploited  for  removing  skin  im- 
purities, etc.,  consists,  according  to  the  examination  of  G.  Leem- 
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huis,  of  a  wool-fat  ointment  containing  25%  of  water,  together 
with  some  boric  acid,  and  very  small  quantities  of  balsam  of  peru 
and  volatile  oils.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  110.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Aviatol. —  The  Cause  of  a  New  Industrial  Disease. — Aviatol  is 
a  paint,  several  coats  of  which  are  applied  to  impregnate  the 
planes  of  aeroplanes.  The  vapors  (amounting  up  to  9i%)  given 
off  during  drying  cause,  in  every  case,  headache,  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Of  10  people  working  with  this  substance  4  got  bad 
cases  of  jaundice,  as  also  did  a  saddler  who  used  it  as  an  adhesive. 
— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  708;  from  Z.  Gewerbehygiene,  1914, 
47.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Beatin  is  said  to  contain  the  following:  Lactocreosot.  solub. 
continuens  creosot.  pur.  1.35,  calc.  lactophosphor.  contin.  calc. 
phosphor.  2.4,  codeine  0.12,  diacetylmorph.  hydrochl.  0.01, 
alcohol  aconit.  3.0,  alcohol  citri3.0,  sacch.  etaquaq.  s.  ad  300.0. 
According  to  investigations  of  C.  Mannich  and  G.  Leemhuis,  the 
preparation  contains  these  ingredients  qualitatively.  The  content 
of  creosote  and  codeine  quantitatively  is  probably  as  declared;  the 
calcium  content,  however,  is  decidedly  lower.  Of  the  heroin  and 
aconite  content  nothing  can  be  said  because  of  their  small  amounts. 
The  lactocreosot.  solub.  is  probably  a  fictitious  name;  nothing 
is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  concerning  such  a  compound. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  589.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Biogen  is  the  name  of  a  food  for  convalescents.  It  contains 
milk  sugar,  powdered  extract  of  malt,  and  a  little  organic  (?) 
oxide  of  iron.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Boranium-Beeren  (berries),  a  confection  exploited  for  reducing 
obesity  has  been  examined  by  C.  Mannich  and  G.  Leemhuis,  who 
find  the  "berries"  to  consist  of  a  saccharine  mass  with  which  by 
the  addition  of  phenolphthalein  (average  0.07  per  berry),  oil 
of  peppermint  and  fruit  jelly,  pastilles  are  formed.— Apoth.  Ztg., 
1914,  90.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Botano  is  the  name  given  by  its  exploiters  to  a  tea,  recom- 
mended as  a  dietetic  beverage  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis,  in 
glucosuria  (diabetes),  gout,  rheumatism,  cardiac — ,  kidney — , 
and  bladder  affections,  dropsy,  etc.  According  to  an  examina- 
tion by  G.  Leemhuis,  however,  the  claim  that  the  remedy  is  made 
exclusively  from  bean  hulls,  is  not  reliable;  the  composition  of 
"Botano"  being  more  reliably  indicated  if  it  is  described  as 
being  composed  of  licorice  root  in  generous  proportions,  leguminous 
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seeds,  bean  hulls,  and  other  vegetable  substances  (stems,  fruit 
pulp).— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  131.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Bromidia. — W.  A.  Puckner,  presents  a  report  for  the  Council 
on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  on  bromidia,  which  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  chloral  preparation  no  better  and  no  worse 
that  the  National  Formulary  preparation  listed  as  Mistura 
Chlorali  et  Potassii  Bromidi  Composita.  The  report  concludes 
that  there  is  no  scientific  or  rational  excuse  for  a  ready-made 
preparation  of  this  sort. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc.  1914,  62, 1573-1574. — 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Cadogel  is  a  distillate  obtained  from  cade  oil  by  fractional 
distillation  in  vacuo. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Calcivit  is  the  name  given  to  tablets  composed  of  lactates, 
phosphates  and  carbonates  of  calcium  in  combination  with  a 
perfectly  soluble  milk  albumen  and  an  easily  digestible  iron 
preparation.  The  tablets  have  an  agreeable  taste  and  are 
readily  taken  by  children.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  215.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Calmonal  is  calcium  bromide-urethane,  CaBr2,4CONH2. 
OC2H5.2H20,  a  white  crystalline  powder  of  cooling  saline  taste, 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  melting  at  107-107.5°. 
Its  use  depends  on  the  increased  effect  of  its  3  constituents,  it  being 
indicated  in  light  and  medium  cases  of  insomnia  especially  of 
aged  persons,  in  depressed  conditions  and  fear  neurosis  instead 
of  opium,  in  light  and  medium  cases  of  epilepsy  and  in  enuresis 
nocturna.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  1004-1005. 

Camot  Sel. — Compressed  tablets  containing  calcium  and 
magnesium  peroxide  and  extract  of  nasturtium  (cress).  They 
are  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  gastric  disturbances  and 
intestinal  fermentation,  they  are  also  claimed  to  be  a  remedy 
against  nicotinism. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  91. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Capsular  Trielasticae  (Funck),  trade  name  for  one- third  elastic 
gelatin  capsules  containing  a  definite  quantity  of  East  India 
sandal  oil,  guaranteed  to  contain  94%  of  santalol. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  8.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Carbogen,  a  preparation  for  making  carbon  dioxide  baths,  is 
composed  of  potassium  bisulphate  and  probably  sodium  bicarb- 
onate. In  an  analysis  the  constituent  potassium  bisulphate  was 
found  to  contain  arsenic  as  impurity  (1.0867  Gm.  arsenious 
acid  in  one  bath),  this  rendering  carbogen  dangerous  to  use. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  815.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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Caulk's  Abscess  Cure  in  liquid  or  powder  form  for  dental  use, 
consists  of  creosote,  formaldehyde,  and  zinc  oxide. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  9.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Caviblen  is  the  name  given  to  a  remedy  used  as  a  safeguard 
against  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  etc.  It  is  marketed  in  boxes  containing 
ten  suppositories  filled  with  a  powder  with  5  %  of  silver  protein  and 
a  tube  of  greaseless  antiseptic  ointment. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Cerenephrin  consists  of  the  extracts  of  the  hypophyse  and 
kidney  tissues.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  166.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Cerephysin  is  an  extract  of  the  hypophyse  of  cattle,  1  mil 
corresponding  to  0.2  gramme  of  the  fresh  organic  substance. — -Am. 
Drug.,  1914,  166.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Chelonidin. — A  turtle-tuberculin  made  like  Koch's  old-tuber- 
culin; a  blackish-brown  thick  liquid,  used  as  a  cure  and  for  im- 
munization of  tuberculosis  subjects. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  17. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Chelonisal. — A  suspension  in  physiological  salt  solution,  of 
turtle  bacilli  rendered  avirulent  by  repeated  passage  through 
animals.  The  preparation  is  injected  intramuscularly  for  the 
cfrire  and  immunizing  of  tuberculous  subjects. — Merck's  Rep., 
1914,  17.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Choleval. — A  2%  solution  of  colloidal  silver  with  7.5%  sodium 
glycocholate  added  as  a  protective  colloid,  used  as  an  injection 
in  gonorrhea.— Merck's  Kep.,  1914,  17.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Chromoform  is  a  combination  of  methyl-hexamethylenetetra- 
mine  with  dichromic  acid  (C6H12N4CH3)2Cr207,  introduced  as 
a  surgical  disinfectant.  It  forms  an  orange-red  crystalline 
powder,  soluble  about  3:100  in  cold  water,  readily  dissolved  on 
warming.  The  addition  of  either  acid  or  alkali  to  the  solution 
causes  decomposition  with  liberation  of  formaldehyde;  the  same 
occurs  on  warming.  Chromoform  has  therefore  the  therapeutic 
properties  of  its  constituents. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  466. 

Cicaton,  the  trade  name  for  a  dusting  powder  containing 
calcium  perborate. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  286. 

Cito  Drops  are  an  alcoholic  distillate  of  aromatic  vegetables 
and  some  phenolphthalein. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Citosan  or  Unguentum  Nigroiodicum  contains  balsam  of  peru 
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and  tincture  of  iodine  as  the  active  ingredients. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  9.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Cleminit  is  the  trade-name  of  a  "toilet  creme"  which  according 
to  an  examination  by  C.  Mannich  and  S.  Kroll  is  composed  of 
a  hydrous  ointment  base,  perfumed  with  oil  of  lavender,  with 
which  10%  zinc  oxide,  5%  mercury  precipitate,  and  2%  starch 
are  incorporated.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  81.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Cleol  is  the  name  given  by  M.  L.  Linck,  to  a  combination  of 
resinous  substances  used  in  surgery,  it  is  said  to  consist  of  Venice 
turpentine,  mastic  and  resins  dissolved  in  alcohol.— Am.  Drug., 
1914,  91.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Coagulen  Kocher-Fonio,  a  new  haemostatic,  claimed  by  its 
exploiters  to  quickly  induce  the  natural  coagulation  process 
on  its  exudation  and  securing  firm  thrombozation  of  the  vessels 
severed  from  their  continuity.  It  is  supplied  in  form  of  granular, 
sugar-sweet  powder,  the  10%  solution  of  which  should  be  sterilized 
immediately  before  use  at  100°,  by  5  minutes  exposure  to  steam 
or  on  the  water-bath.  So  obtained,  the  solution  is  ready  for 
use.  The  new  remedy  is  prepared  from  the  coagulation-pro- 
moting constituents  of  animal  blood. — Pharm.  Ztg., 1914,  8;  from 
Muench.  med.  Wochenschr. — (C.  L.  D.) 

Coagulose  is  a  blood  coagulant  obtained  by  precipitating  horse 
serum.  Uses — hemophilia,  hemorrhage,  etc. — Merck's  Rep., 
1914,  17.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Codacetyl  is  the  name  of  tablets  containing  acetylsalicylic  acid 
and  codeine.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Coladein  is  a  cough  syrup  containing  potassium  guaiacol  sul- 
phonate,  codeine,  terpin  hydrate,  and  orange  syrup. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  9.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Coleolo  Serono  is  a  5%  solution  of  cholesterin  in  oil,  used 
hypodermically  in  anemia. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  91. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Collargol. — Argyrism. — Antonia  M.  Crispin  reports  a  case  of 
argyrism  following  the  use  of  collargol.  The  administration  of 
potassium  iodide  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  resulting 
color  of  the  skin.  The  subsequent  administration  of  hexamethyl- 
enamine  caused  the  color  to  fade  and  become  several  shades 
lighter.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62.  1394.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Collargol. — Toxic  Effects. — Daniel  E.  Eisendrath.  A  pre- 
liminary note  on  the  effect  of  injecting  collargol  into  the  renal 
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pelvis.  The  report  states  that  death  resulted  in  animals  from 
extensive  and  widely  distributed  collargol  embolism  and  the 
author  believes  that  these  experiments  offer  for  the  first  time  a 
logical  explanation  of  deaths  observed  in  the  human  being. — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1392-1393.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Colmtrin  is  a  hypophyse  extract. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  166. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Cordalen. — A  digitoxin  preparation  each  Cc.  of  which  contains 
0.00033  Gm.  of  the  substance,  dose  1  Cc.  subcutaneously. — 
Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Creolin  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  fatty  acids  along  with 
cholesterin,  lecithin  and  ethereal  oil,  all  of  which  are  found  in 
yeast.  It  is  prepared  by  extracting  fresh  purified  beer  yeast 
with  alcohol  and  separating  the  dissolved  fat  from  the  alcoholic 
extract  by  suitable  means.  Creolin  is  said  to  be  useful  in  furun- 
culosis,  acne,  sycosis  and  similar  affections  of  the  skin.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  useful  in  habitual  constipation,  leukorrhea,  erosions 
of  the  vagina  and  cervix  and  similar  diseases. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  931.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Cromosan  Tablets  are  said  to  contain  lecithin,  albumen,  coca, 
sugar,  starch,  and  a  little  chromium  salt. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Cuprase. — Colloidal  cupric  hydroxide,  marketed  in  ampuls  of 
5  Cc  each  and  intended  for  subcutaneous  injection  in  cancer. — 
Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Cusylol. — This  is  a  soluble  form  of  copper  citrate,  introduced 
for  use  in  ophthalmic  work.  It  is  a  blue  crystalline  powder 
soluble  in  3  parts  of  water.  The  powder  is  stable,  but  solutions 
above  1:1000  do  not  keep  well,  since  they  attack  some  kinds  of 
glass  with  the  formation  of  a  flocculent  precipitate.  Cusylol  is 
also  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  greenish  white  powder  for  use  in 
ointments.  Metal  containers  should  not  be  used.  A  third 
form  of  cusylol  powder  is  used  for  direct  application  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush.  A  solution  containing  cusylol,  0.5  Gm.; 
boric  acid,  3  Gm.;  in  water  100  Gm.,  keeps  well,  and  its  applica- 
tion is  quite  painless. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  136. 

Dasran  is  the  trade-name  given  to  a  disinfectant  specialty, 
which  is  described  as  a  black-brown,  turbid,  thickish  fluid, 
having  a  tarry  odor,  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  the  sp.  gr.  1.25. 
It  forms  a  turbid  mixture  with  water,  from  which  a  tar-like  mass 
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gradually  separates.  Examined  by  Beintker,  this  disinfectant  is 
closely  related  to  "Automor"  and  "Sanatol"  and  like  these 
recommended  in  1%  solutions,  but  completely  fails  in  the  presence 
of  albumen,  as  well  as  for  the  disinfection  of  human  pathological 
discharges. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  227;  from  Z.  med.  Beamte,  1914, 
No.  5.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Depurose  is  a  ferment  made  in  powder  form  under  patented 
process  in  Germany. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Diabetifuge  is  a  French  proprietary  remedy  for  diabetes.  It 
is  an  astringent,  brownish  powder,  enclosed  in  starch  capsules. 
Among  other  ingredients,  it  contains  arsenic,  probably  as  arrhenal. 
The  average  weight  of  one  dose,  0.8  Gm.,  contains:  Antipyrine, 
0.45  Gm.;  santonin,  0.008  Gm.;  manganese  peroxide,  0.05  Gm.; 
arrhenal(?),  0.012  Gm.;  uranyl  nitrate,  0.021  Gm.;  sodium 
bicarbonate,  0.26  Gm.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  438;  from  Apoth.  Ztg., 
28,  1029. 

Dial-Clba,  a  new  sedative  and  hypnotic  in  form  of  tablets,  is 
the  name  given  to  "diallylbarbituric  acid."  This  forms  when 
crystallized  from  water,  white,  glistening  leaflets  (m.  p.  170°- 
171°),  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily 
in  hot  water,  readily  in  acetone  and  acetic  ether,  somewhat  less 
so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Reacts  faintly  acid,  and  has  a  faint 
bitter  taste.  Hypnotic  dose,  1,  1  1-2  or  2  tablets. — Berl.  klin. 
Wochenschr.,  1914,  No.  14.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Digimorval. — A  digitalis,  morphine  and  valerian  preparation 
intended  for  use  in  cardiac  and  circulatory  disturbances,  restless- 
ness, pains,  insomnia,  etc.  as  well  as  coughs,  pains  in  the  chest, 
bronchitis,  pleuritis,  intestinal  pains  and  cholelithiasis.  Marketed 
in  tablets  of  0.05  Gm.  powdered  digitalis,  0.005  Gm.  morphine, 
and  three  drops  menthol  valerate  each.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914, 
18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Digistrophan  is  the  name  of  a  preparation  containing  digitalis 
and  strophanthus  in  combination; 'it  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
two  drugs  of  similar  properties  will  act  better  in  combination 
than  each  one  alone.  It  is  marketed  in  capsules,  compressed 
and  hypodermic  tablets. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  91. — (P.  J.  B.) 

Dipsomania  Remedies. — K.  Feist  has  subjected  a  number  of 
dipsomania  remedies  which  are  exploited  by  their  manufacturers 
under  the  general  name  of  "Trunksuchtsmittel"  to  which  specific 
titles  are  appended  (see  in  the  aplhabetical  order),  to  chemical 
examination. — (C.  L.  D). 
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Diuren  is  the  trade-name  given  by  its  exploiters  to  an  extract 
prepared  from  fresh  Adonis  vernalis  and  is  claimed  to  possess 
superior  activity  to  the  tincture,  as  well  as  to  Adonidin. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  227.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Dmegon  or  "vaccine  anti-gonococcique"  is  a  serum  sold  in 
ampoules;  each  package  also  contains  an  ampoule  of  sterile 
water,  with  which  the  Dmegon  is  to  be  mixed  before  injection. 
—Am.  Drug.,  1914,  91.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Doriform,  Tetrabromopyrocatechol  Bismuth — Greenish  yellow, 
odorless  powder.  Uses  as  of  iodoform,  in  nasal  cases,  otitis, 
metia,  tuberculous  glands,  etc.  Applied  in  oily  or  glycerin  emul- 
sions 0.05%  as  a  spray  or  paint. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Doti-Extract. — A  specialty  exploited  for  the  preparation 
of  a  tonic  "hair- water,"  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  Ru- 
dolph Will,  who  describes  it  as  a  yellow  fluid  perfumed  with 
cologne  water,  containing  about  0.36  per  cent  of  acetic  acid, 
28  per  cent  by  vol.  alcohol,  and  2.32  per  cent  of  solids,  the  latter 
consisting  mainly  of  quinine  hydrochloride.  The  yellow  color 
is  imparted  to  the  liquid  by  a  tar-derivative  having  the  char- 
acters of  a  dye  for  woolen  fabrics. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  350. 

Dreiaform — Formaldehyde  aluminum  silicate,  fine  powder 
used  for  dusting  on  wounds  to  render  these  sterile. — Merck's 
Rep.,  1914, 18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Droserin  Syrup. — Sirupus  Droserius  Compositus. — A  German 
proprietary  specialty,  contains  besides  "Droserin,"  1%  of  bromine 
and  5%  of  valerian.  It  is  a  brown-red  thick  liquid  and  has  a 
cinnamon-like  odor  and  taste. — Sliddeut.  Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  212. 
— (C.  L.  D.) 

Eisen-Elarson. — Is  the  name  given  by  its  exploiters  to  a  mix- 
ture of  "elarson"  (the  strontium  salt  of  chlor-arseno-behenolic  acid) 
and  reduced  iron  in  form  of  tablets,  each  containing  0.03  Fe  and 
0.0005  As.  It  is  claimed  to  have  been  used  with  advantage  in 
anaemia,  chlorosis,  etc. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  263;  from  Berl. 
klin.  Wochenschr.,  1914,  No.  12.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Eisen2ucker.— Eisenzucker  or  saccharated  ferric  oxide  is 
official  in  several  pharmacopoeias,  but  not  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  consists  of  a  ferric  hydroxide  made  soluble 
by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  a  small  amount  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
It  is  said  to  be  an  efficient  ferruginous  preparation.     The  adult 
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dose  is  0.6  Gm.  or  10  grains.  This  may  be  dissolved  in  equal 
parts  of  water  and  syrup. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  421. — 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Electrargol. — W.  A.  Puckner  reports  that  Electrargol  is  a  col- 
loidal solution  of  silver  containing  a  small  percentage  of  sodium 
arabate.  It  contains  silver  equivalent  to  0.25  per  cent  metallic 
silver  (Ag).  Electrargol  is  an  odorless,  tasteless  liquid,  appearing 
transparent  and  reddish  brown  by  transmitted  light  and  opaque 
and  gray  by  reflected  light.  The  addition  of  potassium  cyanide 
solution  or  of  strong  nitric  acid  yields  a  colorless  transparent 
solution.  The  nitric  acid  solution  yields  a  white  turpidity  on 
the  addition  of  chlorides.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1808.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Electromartiol. — Colloidal  iron  obtained  by  electrolysis, 
marketed  in  granules  and  in  solution  in  ampules. — Merck's  Rep., 
1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Electroselenium. — A  colloidal  selenium  in  the  form  of  minute, 
coral-red  grains  obtained  by  electrolysis.  Uses: — in  cancer,  by 
hypodermic  or  intravenous  injection  of  a  2:100000  suspension. 
Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Elixir  de  Rois. — Under  this  name  a  liquid  preparation  with 
cathartic  properties  is  largely  sold  in  Italy  and  often  called 
for  by  Italian  customers.  According  to  its  formula  which 
varies  slightly  according  to  different  authorities,  it  contains, 
scammonin,  jalap,  senna,  alcohol  and  syrup. — Am.  Drug.,  1914, 
91.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Amphotropin  is  hexamethylene-tetramine  camphorate  [(CH2)6 
N4)]2.C8H14  (COOH)2,  a  molecular  combination  of  camphoric 
acid  and  hexamethylene-tetramine.  Amphotropin  is  a  light, 
white,  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  chloroform 
but  almost  insoluble  in  ether  and  benzene.  The  aqueous  solution 
possesses  an  acid  reaction.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  0.5  Gm., 
7  1-2  grains,  three  times  daily. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
697.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Enteroglandol  is  an  extract  from  the  mucus  of  the  lower 
intestines  which  is  said  to  possess  parturient  properties. — Am. 
Drug.,  1914,  91.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Enzytol. — Borcholin. — A  choline  borate  which  exerts  an  action 
in  the  system  similar  to  that  of  the  therapeutically  active  rays. 
Uses:  As  bactericide  in  tuberculosis;  Dose,  intravenously,  0.01  to 
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0.25  Gm.  in  ten  percent  solution. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Epithelogen  is  the  trade-name  given  to  a  "bismuth  paste," 
composed  of  bismuth  carbonate  (or  subnitrate),  yellow  vaseline, 
soft  paraffin,  and  wax. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  146. — (C.  L.  D.) 

Erepton  is  a  product  prepared  by  the  digestion  of  meat  and  con- 
sisting largely  of  animo-acids  thus  produced.  It  is  prepared 
by  the  successive  action  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  trypsin  and 
erepsin  on  meat  freed  from  fat  and  tendon;  the  end-product  is 
then  desiccated.  Erepton  is  a  brownish,  hygroscopic  powder, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  having  an  odor  and  taste  suggestive 
of  meat  extract.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62. 1559.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Eresol  is  the  name  of  cachets  containing  0.25  Gm.  of  quinine 
sulphosalicylate,  recommended  in  rheumatism,  gout,  etc. — Am. 
Drug.,  1914,  91.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Essitol  are  tablets  of  aluminum  acetate,  used  to  make  extemp- 
oraneous solutions.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  166. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Eusitin. — Tablets  containing  the  mucin  substances  from 
Althea  rosea  syriens.  Intended  for  use  in  obesity.  The  em- 
ployment of  these  tablets  being  based  upon  the  property  of 
abolishing  the  feeling  of  hunger  from  which  patients  suffer  who 
are  placed  on  a  limited  diet. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  1914,  443. 

Eutectan  is  according  to  Pezoldt  &  Suss  a  combination  of 
guaiacol  and  bismuth. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  166. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Fandovine  is  the  name  of  certain  cachets  containing  ovarian 
and  mammalian  extract  and  the  active  principles  of  Pulsatilla, 
piscidia  and  viburnum.  It  is  used  in  all  disorders  of  the  men- 
strual functions. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  91.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Ferrescasan  is  a  liquid  containing  a  number  of  glycerophos- 
phates and  cacodylic  acid. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  91. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Ferrocitol  is  an  aromatic  preparation  of  glycerophosphates  of 
iron  and  manganese. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  246. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Ferrophytin  is  the  neutral  ferrous  salt  of  phytinic  acid  (inosil- 
phosphoric  acid)  in  colloidal  form.  The  iron  is  not  absorbed  in  the 
stomach,  but  in  the  intestines.  It. is  sold  in  pills  and  granules. — 
Am.  Drug.,  1914,  91.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Florandol  is  the  trade  name  of  a  food  containing  finely  ground 
lentils,  peas,  oats,  and  sugar  of  milk. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 
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Florania  is  an  herb  tea  consisting  of  finely  powdered  Anthemis 
vulgaris.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Fluoram. — A  Dental  Antiseptic. — Ammonium  bifluoride  is 
strongly  recommended  under  the  name  of  "fluoram"  for  pyorrhea 
alveolaris  and  for  disintegrating  dental  tartar  and  concretions. 
The  tooth  is  freed  mechanically  by  scaling  from  the  larger  con- 
cretions of  tartar.  Then  a  few  small  crystals  of  fluoram  are 
directed  to  be  packed  into  the  alveolar  space,  between  the  gum 
and  the  tooth,  by  the  aid  of  a  curved  sound,  with  or  without 
a  plug  of  cotton  wool,  right  round  the  affected  tooth.  The 
patient  then  rinses  the  mouth  with  water.  After  three  or  four 
such  dressings  the  formation  of  pus  is  said  to  cease  entirely  and 
the  loose  tooth  again  becomes  firm.  A  fresh  treatment  may  be 
necessary  in  three  to  six  months  time.  In  view  of  the  extremely 
irritant  nature  of  ammonium  bifluoride  and  its  volatile  nature, 
this  treatment  would  appear  to  be  dangerous,  says  Pailliotin,  and 
should  only  be  tried  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  or  damage 
may  be  done  to  the  tissues. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  362;  from  L'Union 
Pharm.,  41,  521. 

Folliculin. — A  fluidextract  of  Tinnevelly  senna  pods,  1  Gm. 
representing  1  Gm.  of  the  pods.  Dose:  1  to  3  teaspoonfuls  per 
day.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Fonabisit  is  the  name  given  by  its  exploiters  to  a  10%  solution 
of  "Formaldehyde-Sodium  Bisulphite"  in  physiological  salt 
solution.  Owing  to  its  instability  it  is  supplied  in  ampules  con- 
taining 5.5  Cc.  It  is  recommended  for  gout  and  in  contagious 
diseases  by  intravenous  injection. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  227. — 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Galyl.  —  "1116."  ■ —  Tetroxydiphosphaminodiarsenobenzene  — 
Yellowish  to  grayish-yellow  powder,  antisyphilitic.  Uses:  Syphil- 
lis,  trypanosomiasis,  etc.  Dose:  by  intramuscular  injection  of  an 
oily  suspension  of  0.3  Gm.  per  Cc,  two  injections  of  0.5  Cc.  each 
being  made  into  the  lumbar  region  on' either  side.  Intravenous 
injections  may  also  be  given  using  an  aqueous  solution  of  0.45  to 
0.65  Gm.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Gelonida  Neurenterica  contain  5  mgm.  of  cocaine  as  well  as 
a  little  menthol  and  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  bicarbonate; 
they  are  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  602;  from  Deut.  med.  Wochschr.,  1914,  Nr.  30.  (J. 
H.  W.) 
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Gelonida  Somnifera  is  the  name  of  a  hypnotic  marketed  in 
tablet  form,  each  tablet  containing  codeine  phosphate  0.01  Gm., 
sodium  diethylbarbiturate  (veronal-sodium)  0.25  Gm.,  and 
ervasin-calcium  0.25  Gm.  The  mixture  is  said  to  render  possible 
a  decided  decrease  in  veronal  dosage. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  569. 

Gichtol. — An  external  preparation  for  rheumatism  consists  of 
various  pine  gums,  paraffin  and  lard. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  166. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Glanduitrin-Tonogen  is  the  name  given  to  a  combination  of 
glanduitrin  and  "tonogen,"  two  preparations  obtained  respec- 
tively from  the  hypophysis  and  the  suprarenal  gland.  The 
specialty  is  exploited  for  the  relief  of  bronchial  asthma. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  227;  from  Therap.  Monatsh.,  1914, 192.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Glauco-Bandages  are  described  by  their  manufacturers  as  being 
prepared  by  a  special  process  from  Unna's  "zinc  gelatin"  (resp. 
ichthyol-zinc  gelatin)  and  is  supplied  in  sheets  of  different  widths. 
They  are  offered  as  a  convenient  and  simple  expedient  for  apply- 
ing the  medicament,  which  is  used  for  healing  chronic  ulcerations 
of  the  lower  limbs  and  eczema,  as  pressure-bandaging  in  varicose 
veins,  and  for  the  supplementary  treatment  of  burns. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  8;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Gly co- Heroin,  Smith. — Dangerous  Mixture. — W.  A.  Puckner, 
in  a  report  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  glyco-heroin,  Smith,  shows  it 
to  be  a  dangerous  mixture  containing  the  habit-forming  drug 
heroin.  It  is  exploited  in  "patent  medicine  style"  and  therefore 
destined  to  be  misused  by  the  unsuspecting  laity. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  1826.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Glykobrom. — White,  amorphous,  tasteless  powder,  easily 
soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  difficultly  in  alcohol,  and  in- 
soluble in  water.  Uses:  where  a  prolonged  bromine  effect  is 
desired.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Gold-Cantharidin. — Spiess  and  Feldt  report  the  result  of  their 
investigations  with  gold-cantharidin  in  tuberculosis  for  a  period 
of  one  and  one-half  years.  The  injurious  action  of  the  canthari- 
din  on  the  kidneys  was  avoided  by  the  condensation  with  ethylene- 
diamine.  When  combined  with  arsenical  treatment,  injurious 
results  were  observed,  hence  the  authors  warn  against  such 
combination.  For  the  present  the  remedy  is  not  marketed,  as 
the  investigations  are  not  yet  completed. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
441. 
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Gonoktein,  an  internal  remedy  for  gonorrhoea,  is  said  to  con- 
tain extracts  of  the  tannin-containing  drugs,  Folia  Uvse  Ursi, 
Rheum  palmatum,  Erythrea  centaurium  and  Menyanthes  trifoliata, 
also  the  resin  of  kava-kava,  a  small  amount  of  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate,  and  juniper  oil.  The  tannic  acid  is  said  to  be  chemically 
combined  in  the  preparation. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  402;  from 
Pharm.  Post,  1914,  Nr.  38.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Goudron-Guyot,  a  French  tar-specialty,  popularly  exploited 
some  20  or  30  years  ago  in  the  form  of  capsules,  has  now  been 
revived  in  a  liquid  form.  It  is  composed  of  sodium  bicarbonate, 
vegetable  (Norwegian?)  tar  and  water,  but  is  said  to  contain 
also  some  codeine.  It  is  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
various  ailments,  such  as  pulmonary  catarrh,  tuberculosis, 
hemorrhagic  sputum,  etc. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  383. 

Gramonervin  is  the  trade  name  of  tablets  composed  chiefly  of 
butylchloral  hydrate  and  calcium  glycerophosphate.  They  are 
employed  for  hay-fever. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  630;  from  Med. 
Klin.,  1914,  1160.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Grotan. — According  to  Schottelius  this  new  disinfectant  is  a 
loose  combination  of  two  complex  molecules  containing  com- 
bined chlorine  and  iodine.  Aumann  and  Storp  could  not  con- 
firm its  definite  composition,  but  found  it  to  be  rich  in  chlorine, 
and  that  it  separates  acicular  crystals  in  the  cold,  which  are 
probably  chlorocresol.  It  is  only  very  slightly  toxic,  much  less 
so  than  phenol;  free  from  any  caustic  or  irritant  action  when 
applied  to  the  skin;  and  does  not  affect  metals  or  instruments. 
A  0.33%  solution  kills  bacteria  and  cocci  with  certainty,  even 
in  albuminous  material. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  756. 

Guttamyl. — Under  this  name  a  new  ingenious  method  of  ad- 
ministering nauseous  and  ill  tasting  medicines  has  been  devised 
by  Dr.  Nordlinger,  of  Mannheim,  Germany.  It  consists  of 
wafers,  resembling  medium  sized  cachets  with  perforated  tops. 
The  medicine  is  dropped  by  means  of  a  pipette  into  the  wafer, 
which  immediately  absorbs  it;  a  cover  is  then  put  on  the  per- 
forated side  and  the  wafer  taken  in  the  usual  way. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  246.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Gynormon  is  described  as  a  stable  ovarial  preparation  forming 
a  brownish-gray  powder  containing  the  active  constituents  of  the 
ovaries  of  the  pig.  The  preparation  is  marketed  in  tablets  each 
of  0.25  Gm.,  corresponding  to  0.5  Gm.  of  the  fresh  ovary.— 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  571. 
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Gyraldose,  according  to  Henri  Rajat,  is  a  mixture  of  thymol, 
trioxymethylene,  and  aluminum  sulphate.  The  preparation  is 
intended  as  a  vaginal  disinfectant,  a  tablespoonful  to  a  liter  of 
water  being  used  as  a  wash. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  xxvii,  857. 

Haemaphilin  is  described  as  a  brown,  aromatic  powder  of 
neutral  reaction,  said  to  contain  2%  "iron  caseinotartrate," 
3%  calcium  glycerophosphate,  1%  sodium  salts,  24%  carbohy- 
drates, 25%  proteids,  and  45%  cacao.  The  preparation  is  for 
use  in  chlorosis,  anemia,  gastric  affections,  rachitis,  scrofula, 
tuberculosis,  etc.  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  in  milk  or  water. — 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  663. 

Haematicum  Glausch  with  Arsenic  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced as  a  readily  assimilable  arsenic-iron  compound. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  246.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Haemozon  is  a  specialty  claimed  by  its  exploiter  to  be  com- 
posed of  magnesium  superoxide,  physiological  nutrient  salts, 
lecithin  derivatives,  malt  extract  and  milk  sugar.  Subjected 
to  chemical  analysis  by  K.  Feist  these  claims  are  confirmed  in 
essentials.  It  contains  quantitatively  1.34%  of  magnesium 
superoxide.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  359.— (C.  L.  D.) 

He  man  thine. — An  alkaloid  from  Haemanthus  toxicarius,  and 
closely  related  chemically  and  therapeutically,  to  the  tropeine 
series.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Hessalin  is  a  trade-name  adopted  by  its  exploiter  for  Euca- 
lyptol.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  8;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Hessol  is  a  trade-name  adopted  by  its  exploiter  for  Eucalyptus 
Oil.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  8;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Hetroform  is  a  new  urinary  antiseptic  said  to  be  hexamethy- 
lenetetramine.  benzoate.  It  is  marketed  in  the  form  of  powder 
and  tablets.     Dose,  0.5  Gm. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  676. 

Heuran  is  an  ointment  for  hay  fever  and  is  stated  to  consist 
of  anaesthesin,  1  Gm.;  boric  acid,  -1  Gm.;  adrenalin  solution, 
4  drops;  vaseline,  to  20  Gm. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  579;  from  Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  55,  349. 

Histamine  is  an  alkaloid  gained  from  ergot.  It  is  also  prepared 
synthetically,  its  chemical  name  being  beta-imidazolylethylamine. 
It  is  used  as  a  parturient. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  10.- — (F.  J.  B.) 

Hydraganist-Pastilles  contain  according  to  Schulte,  0.5  mer- 
cury oxycyanide,  and  are  recommended  by  their  exploiters  as  a 
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substitute  for  "sublimate-pastilles."  They  are  supplied  "notch- 
ed" for  convenient  sub-division,  and  also  prepared  without  alkali 
tartrates.  Instruments  immersed  in  solutions  of  the  first  are 
preserved  indefinitely;  in  those  of  the  second  composition,  only 
a  short  time.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  146.— (C,  L.  D.) 

Hydrasenecion  Zyma  is  the  trade-name  adopted  by  its  exploiter 
for  a  standardized  Hydrastis  preparation,  which  is  recommended 
for  the  treatment  of  uterine  ailments.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  8; 
Pharm.  Zentralh.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Hydrastopon  is  said  to  contain  0.08%  hydrastinine  and  0.2% 
papaverine  hydrochloride  and  is  marketed  in  solution  and  in 
tablet  form  as  a  remedy  for  dysmenorrhea. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
441. 

Hygralon. — A  mercury-potash  soap  containing  30%  Hg  and 
intended  for  the  "colorless"  inunction  treatment. — Merck's 
Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Hypophysin. — A  1 :1000  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  an  active 
base  obtained  from  the  hypophysis. — Used  intramuscularly  to 
promote  uterine  contractions. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Igebin. — Tablets  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  "dimethylamino- 
phenyldimethylpyrazolon  with  a  cinchona  alkaloid  and  the 
active  principle  of  Kola  nut."  Uses;  influenza,  colds,  fever, 
neuralgia,  etc.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Hun  is  a  trade  name  for  creatinine  claimed  to  be  of  exceptional 
purity  intended  for  testing  kidney  functioning. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  411. 

Inhibin  is  the  proprietary  name  of  a  new  local  hemostatic  for 
genital  hemorrhages  in  the  form  of  tablets  which  are  said  to 
contain  no  less  than  13(?)  different  hemostatics,  such  as  adrenalin, 
stypticin,  ferropyrin,  etc.  Introduced  into  the  vagina  they 
produce  a  strong  froth. — Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1914, 
946.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Iodeol  is  stated  to  be  an  oily  suspension  of  electrolytic  colloidal 
iodine.  This  is  dissolved  in  alcohol-washed  oil  and  saturated 
with  a  hydrocarbon  oil  to  prevent  the  iodine  from  being  locked 
up  by  chemical  combination.  Iodeol  is  said  to  contain  0.2  Gm. 
of  colloidal  iodine  in  1  Cc.  Ordinary  isotonic  solutions  contain 
only  0.2  Gm.  in  a  liter.     Iodeol  is  stated  to  possess  extraordinary 
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bactericidal  power.  It  is  used  for  tuberculosis  sepsis,  and  as  a 
general  disinfectant.  For  this  purpose  it  is  put  up  in  capsules 
and  ampules  containing  1  Cc.  This  quantity  is  employed  by 
intramuscular  injection,  which  is  rendered  painless  by  a  slight 
addition  of  guaiacol. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  224. 

Iodglysol  is  a  colloidal  solution  of  iodine  and  glycogen.  It 
is  used  hypodermically  as  a  succedaneum  of  iodine  and  iodides. 
—Am.  Drug.,  1914,  91.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Iodoglobin,   an    organic   iodine   preparation,    is   diiodtyrosin, 

NHa    COOH 

CH, 

'Q' 

It  is  considered  useful  in  iodine  therapy. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
799.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Iodosapol. — Glycerol  monoiodohydrin,  a  guaiacol  compound  used 
as  an  antiseptic  dressing  and  for  disinfecting  the  hands  and 
surgical  instruments,  either  undiluted  or  in  1:4  solution. — Merck's 
Rep.,  1914, 18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Iodprothsemin  is  the  proprietary  name  of  chocolate  coated 
dragees,  containing  "prothaemin"  (a  dry  preparation  obtained 
from  blood)  with  10  per  cent  of  iodine.— Med.  Klin.,  1914, 771.— 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Iodurase  Capsules  contain  0.5  Gm.  potassium  iodide  and 
0.10  Gm.  leourine  extractive,  a  peculiar  yeast  in  powder  form. 
They  are  keratin  coated  and  are  highly  recommended  as  a 
succedaneum  of  potassium  iodide. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  10. — 
(F.J.B.) 

Isapogen  Powder  is  a  mixture  of  2  p.  isapogen  and  8p.  sterilized 
bolus  albus,  which  is  recommended  as  a  dusting  powder,  particu- 
larly in  ulcus  cruris.  Isapogen  is  a  saponaceous  compound  con- 
taining 6%  each  of  iodine  and  of  camphor. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
188;  from  Muench.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1914,  No.  8.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Jecolein  is  a  trade-name  of  a  cod  liver  oil  emulsion,  which  is 
apparently  synonymous  with  "Martol,"  mentioned  and  briefly 
described  in  the  alphabetical  sequence  below. — (C.  L.  D.) 

Kalamax,  a  specialty  exploited  for  the  restoration  of  the 
natural  color  to  the  hair,  has  been  examined  by  C.  Mannich  and 
S.  Kroll,  the  analysis  showing  it  to  be  composed  mainly  of 
bismuth  tartrate;  together  with  other  tartrates  (potassium  and 
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ammonium)  and,  probably  as  impurities,  chlorides  and  iron  com- 
pounds.—Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  309.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Kamyllin  is  the  name  given  to  a  concentrated  aromatic  fluid 
extract  of  German  chamomile. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  10. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Kastanol  are  bath  tablets  containing  the  active  principles  of 
horse  chestnut  and  pine  needles,  and  various  salts  for  the  genera- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  10. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Katamen. — This  is  stated  to  be  pyrazolon  phenyldimethyl- 
sulphaminobenzoate,  which  is  intended  for  use  in  dysmenorrhea. 
The  preparation  is  marketed  in  tablet  form,  1  to  3  tablets  being 
given  within  three  hours. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  654. 

Kephalidon.  —  Aminoacetparaphenetidine-caffeine  hydrobro- 
mide,  is  a  white,  bitter,  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  cold  water 
slowly,  but  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  M.  P.  192° 
C.  Used  in  migraine,  neurasthenia,  lancinating  pains,  and 
headaches  in  single  doses  of  0.3  Gm.;  1.5  Gm.  daily. — Merck's 
Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Kinazyme. — An  active  extract  of  spleen  with  the  pancreatic 
enzymes  used  to  increase  digestion,  nutrition,  and  in  leucocytosis. 
—Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Kinetine  is  a  specialty  for  acute  corysa,  hay  fever,  and  influenza. 
It  is  a  combination  of  quinine  with  hectine  (sodium  benzosulpho- 
paramidophenylarsenate)  put  up  in  tablets  containing  about 
0.07  Gm.  of  the  drug.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  438. 

Klinoplast. — Under  this  name  a  new  rubber  adhesive  plaster 
is  sold.  The  new  preparation  may  be  sterilized  in  an  autoclave 
without  losing  any  of  its  adhesive  qualities.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
411. 

Kodan,  a  new  hand  disinfectant,  contains  meta-cresyl  chloride 
dissolved  in  40%  alcohol  and  gelatinized  by  use  of  bladder- wrack. 
Without  previous  washing,  about  6  Gm.  are  rubbed  well  over  the 
hands  and  permitted  to  dry,  forming  a  thin  coating  which  may 
be  washed  off  or  permitted  to  remain  during  the  operation. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  654;  from  Berl.  klin.  Wochschr.,  1914,  1508. 
—(J.  H.  W.) 

Kresophine. — A  Coal-tar  Derivative. — A  reddish-brown  powder 
easily  miscible  with  all  organic  solvents,  used  the  same  as  other 
coal-tar  products.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Lacalut  is  the  proprietary  name  given  to  a  solid  form  of  alumi- 
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num  lactate,  which  is  exploited  for  preparing  moist  poultices  and 
mouthwashes  (0.5  to  1%  solutions),  and  for  washing  out  the 
bladder  (0.1  to  0.2%  solution).— Chem.  Ztg.,  1914,  No.  47.— 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Lantol. — Colloidal  rhodium  A,  marketed  in  1:1000  solution  in 
ampoules,  and  in  keratinized  capsules,  and  intended  for  use  in 
cancer  and  septic  diseases. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18. 

Laxogran  is  the  registered  name  of  a  white  mustard  seed, 
coated  with  some  vegetable  cathartic  gummy  substance. — Am. 
Drug.,  1914,  10.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Lecithinervin,  rose  colored  tablets  said  to  contain  lecithin 
and  the  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium  and  ammonium. — Am. 
Drug.,  1914,  10.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Lecutyl  is  the  protected  name  for  lecithin-copper,  a  combination 
of  copper  cinnamate  and  lecithin.  It  is  used  externally  as  a 
salve  in  dermal  tuberculosis.  Internally  pills  of  copper  0.005 
gramme  are  given. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  70. 

Lekosan  Tab'ets  are  a  combination  of  kola,  lecithin,  casein, 
and  phosphates.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  10.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Leukozon. — Calcium  perborate  mixed  with  talc  and  stand- 
ardized to  a  content  of  5  percent  of  available  oxygen.  Used  as  an 
antiseptic  dusting  powder. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  1914,  443. 

Lipamin. — Lipamin  is  one  of  the  lipoproteids,  and  in  fact  is 
a  lecithalbumin  found  in  the  corpus  luteum.  The  substance 
is  clearly  soluble  in  water,  and,  no  longer  being  one  of  the  high- 
molecular  albuminoids,  affords  no  antibody  reaction.  It  has  been 
used  by  injection  in  amenorrhea  with  success,  it  is  stated. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  781. 

Ludyl.  —  "1151."  —  Phenyldisulphaminotetroxydiaminoar- 
senobenzene,  is  a  yellowish  or  grayish  yellow  powder,  used  similar 
to  Galyl.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Lytinol  is  described  by  Dr.  Awerbach  as  being  sodiumdioxybenz- 
enealuminum  iodohypoiodate.  The  remedy  is  marketed  in  the 
form  of  a  100%  solution,  and  is  used  in  gonorrhea,  a  10  to  20% 
dilution  being  injected  into  the  urethra  once  daily,  or  every  other 
day.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  42. 

Mallebreine  is  a  new  disinfectant  for  use  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  and  contagious  diseases.  It  is  aluminum  chlorate 
and  is  used  in  solution  as  a  gargle  and  inhalant.     It  is  claimed 
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that  when  in  contact  with  infected  membranes  and  mucus  the 
aluminum  will  unite  with  the  albuminoids  and  liberate  the 
chloric  acid  which  will  be  split  up  into  its  elements.  The  chlorine 
and  oxygen  thus  produced  will  have  a  powerful  bactericide  in- 
fluence on  the  bacteria  and  their  secretions. — Am.  Drug.,  1914, 
91.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Martol  is  the  trade-name  of  a  new  cod  liver  oil  emulsion  for 
which  its  exploiters  claim  the  high  percentage  of  60%  of  the  best 
Lofoten  steam  cod  liver  oil.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  83.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Mastisol. — As  the  result  of  an  analysis,  E.  J.  van  Itallie  sug- 
gests the  following  formula  as  a  substitue  for  mastisol: 

Mastic... 20.0 

Colophony 20 . 0 

01.  Ricini_ - 3.0 

Methyl.  Salicyl 1 .0 

Benzol.__ 56.0 

The  product  from  this  formula  is  slightly  different  in  tint 
from  the  original  but  in  its  other  physical  properties  absolutely 
resembles  it.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  725-726;  from  Pharm.  Week- 
blad,  1914,  1186.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Medinal. — Death  after  Ordinary  Dose  in  a  Case  of  Jaundice. — 
A.  Hendriks  reports  the  case  of  a  well  built  man  of  41  with  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  ascites  and  jaundice.  Although  confined  in  bed  he 
was  in  such  good  condition  that  omentopexy  was  being  considered. 
As  he  worried  over  the  prospect  of  the  operation  and  had  not 
slept  well  for  a  few  nights,  Hendriks  prescribed  a  sedative,  a 
mixture  of  200  mg.  antipyrine;  700  mg.  medinal;  2  Gm.  potassium 
bromide,  and  distilled  water  to  30  Gm.  The  patient  took,  as 
ordered,  one  tablespoonful  in  the  evening  and  slept  but  did  not 
wake.  He  was  found  in  coma  in  the  morning,  and  died  the 
following  night  with  symptoms  of  pulmonary  edema.  No  other 
cause  for  the  fatality  could  be  discovered  except  the  action  of 
the  hypnotic  in  a  patient  with  intense  jaundice. — (Ndl.  Tijd. 
Geneesk.  v.  58,No.  16.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc.  1914,  63,  980.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Mensicorsan-Nerventonicum  (Nerve  Tonic)  is  a  liquid  bromo- 
valerian  specialty,  claimed  by  its  exploiter  to  contain  2%  of 
valeric  acid  and  oil  and  3%  of  potassium  bromide,  with  aromatic 
plant  extracts.  It  is  recommended  in  doses  of  a  tea  to  table- 
spoonful  as  a  sedative  and  for  insomnia. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
263.— (C.  L.  D.) 
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Mensicorsan-Wiradpuder  (Wound  Powder)  is  a  zinc-vaselin- 
fatty  dusting  powder,  claimed  by  its  exploiter  to  possess  drying 
properties  and  recommended  as  a  wound  remedy  for  skin  treat- 
ment and  for  dry  massage. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  263. — (C.  L.  D.) 

Mercoid. — This  is  described  as  a  bacteria-free  suspension  of 
insoluble  calomel  and  soluble  sodium  mercurysalicylsulpho- 
nate  in  liquid  paraffin.  The  preparation  is  marketed  in  ampuls 
of  12  Cc.  each,  and  each  Cc.  contains  0.04  Gm.  of  each  of  the 
mercury  salts.  When  pure  calomel  is  injected,  the  mercurial 
effects  develop  first  on  the  fourth  day,  while  with  sodium  mer- 
curysalicylsulphonate  the  effects  extend  over  the  first  three 
days  following  the  injection.  Thus  by  combining  the  two  prepa- 
rations a  continuous  mercurial  action  is  obtained  over  a  pro- 
longed period.  Mercoid  is  stated  to  be  but  slightly  toxic,  and  is 
injected  in  doses  varying  with  the  weight  of  the  patient.  One 
injection  is  made  per  week,  and  six  injections  constitute  a  treat- 
ment.—Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  510. 

Mercuriocoleolo  prepared  by  R.  Ruehl  is  a  double  oleate  of 
mercury  and  cholesterol  for  the  hypodermic  administration  of 
mercury  in  the  strength  of  the  equivalent  of  0.01  Gm.  of  mercury 
in  1  Cc.  The  hypodermic  injection  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
oleate  in  sterilized  olive  oil  to  obtain  the  mercury  strength  of 
0.01  Gm.  in  1  Cc.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mercury  in  this  form 
has  a  special  affinity  for  nerve  cells,  and  the  injection  is  neuro- 
tropic-— Pharm.  J.,  92,  796. 

Narcosia  is  a  local  anaesthetic  containing  hamamelis,  novocain, 
and  suprarenin. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  10.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Neolysol  is  a  fluid,  odorless  chlorcresol  preparation,  used  as  an 
antiseptic  and  deodorant.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  18. — -(F.  J.  B.) 

New-Bornyval. —  Neo  Bornyval. — New  bornyval  is  borneol 
isovaleryl  glycolate,  (CH2)2:  CH.  CH2COO.  CH2.  COO.  C10H17, 
the  isovaleryl  glycolic  acid  ester  of  borneol.  It  is  prepared  by 
heating  equivalent  amounts  of  borneol  chloracetate  with  salts 
of  valerianic  acid  and  subsequent  purification  by  distillation  in 
vacuo.  New  bornyval  is  a  colorless,  nearly  tasteless  and  odor- 
less, oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene  and  fatty  oils.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  neutral  to 
litmus.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.025  to  1.030  and  boils 
at  181°  at  12  mm.  pressure,  and  from  283°  to  285°  with  decompo- 
sition, at  760  mm.  pressure. — J.  A.  M.  Assoc.  1914,  62,  1637.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 
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Neosalvarsan. — Thomas  and  Moorhead  report  on  two  cases 
of  severe  cutaneous  eruption  following  the  administration  of 
neosalvarsan.  In  these  cases  the  skin  alone  was  affected,  other 
portions  of  the  body  apparently  escaping  all  deleterious  effects  of 
the  drug.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  608-610.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Neosalvarsan. — Seven  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  Los  Angeles 
hospital  within  2  days  following  the  intraspinal  injections  of  a 
solution  of  neosalvarsan  in  autogenous  serum  and  another  patient 
is  reported  as  being  likely  to  die.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
861-862,  also  957-958.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Neosalvarsan. — David  Geiringer  gives  illustrated  description 
of  an  apparatus  for  intravenous  injection  of  neosalvarsan  in  con- 
centrated solution. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  454-455. — 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Neosalvarsan.— Estimation.— Deniges  and  Labat  claim  that 
neosalvarsan  can  easily  be  estimated  by  titration  with  N/10 
potassium  permanganate  at  60°  to  70°  C.  in  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Each  Cc  of  N/10  potassium  permanganate  cor- 
responds to  1.5  mgm.  of  neosalvarsan. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  281; 
from  Bull,  soc  pharm.  Bordeaux. — (K.  S.  B.) 

Nervinum,  a  specialty  exploited  as  an  ozonizer,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  examination  by  Feist,  who  finds  it  to  consist  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  lavender,  cinnamon  and  coniferous  oils, 
which  are  recognizable  by  their  odor.  Inasmuch  as  these  oils 
have  the  property  of  ozonizing  oxygen,  the  assertion  of  the  man- 
ufacturer that  the  mixture  possesses  ozonizing  properties  is 
incontrovertible. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  356. 

Novinjectol  Ointment,  a  new  antigonorrheic,  is  said  to  be 
prepared  by  strewing  6  Gm.  protargol  upon  24  Cc.  distilled  water, 
letting  stand  till  dissolved,  adding  2  Gm.  alypin  nitrate,  dissolv- 
ing on  a  water-bath  at  30-40°C.,  and  mixing  the  liquid  with 
35  Gm.  each  of  anhydrous  eucerin  and  wool-fat. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  676;  from  D.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1914,  1676.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Novocolchinin  is  a  mixture  of  60  parts  of  quinine  sulphate  and 
40  parts  of  sodium  guaiacolphosphate;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and 
milk,  and  is  used  in  whooping  cough  in  children  and  given  in 
doses  of  one  to  three  tablets.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914, 180.— (F.  J.B.) 

Novotryposafrol  is  the  trade-name  given  by  its  exploiters  to  a 
derivative  of  tryposafrol,  a  coloring  matter  belonging  to  the 
safranine  group,  and,  like  tryposafrol,  is  recommended  as  a  pre- 
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ventative  of  the  trypanosomen  infection,  as  also  in  veterinary 
practice,  but  claimed  to  be  devoid  of  the  laxative  effects  of 
tryposafrol. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  92;  from  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr., 
1914,  No.  3.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Novozan  is  a  mixture  containing  25%  of  magnesium  peroxide. — 
Am.  Drug.,  1914,  10.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Nutrient  Salts  of  various  kinds  and  under  various  specific 
titles  are  exploited  by  their  manufacturers  under  the  general  name 
of  "Nahrsalz"  or  of  "Sauerstoff  (oxygen)  Nahrsalz."  Their 
composition  is  very  similar  according  to  the  description  of  K. 
Feist,  who  has  subjected  the  following  to  chemical  analysis;  but 
they  are  here  mentioned  only  by  their  titles,  so  that  these  may 
go  on  record  for  reference: — 

"Nerven-Kraft-Nahrsalz"  (Nerve-Tonic-Nutrientsalt). 
' 'Sauerstoff -Eiweiss"  (Oxygen- Albumen). 
"Sauerstoff-Malzextract"  (Oxygen-Mai textract.) 
"Sauerstoff-Nahrsalz  No.  2"  (Oxygen-Nutrientsalt  No.  2.) 
"Brausendes  (Effervescent)  Sauerstoff-Nahrsalz  No.  3." 
"Brausendes  (Effervescent)  Sauerstoff-Nahrsalz  No.  3p." 
It  may  be  added  that  in  general  all  of  these  preparations  may 
be  said  to  contain  magnesium-superoxide  in  variable  quantities, 
usually  with  a  nutrient  salt,  or  with  milk  sugar,  or  both,  and  that 
some  of  them  have  been  found  by  Feist  to  respond  to  the  com- 
position claimed  while  others  are  deficient. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914, 
356.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Oesteran  is  a  liquid  preparation  used  for  coughs,  bronchial 
catarrh,  etc.,  and  is  stated  to  contain  Glycerol  ammon.,  Asar 
Azadiracht.,  Cact.  et  Paeon,  ana  2.0;  Amm.  phosph.  0.3,  carb. 
0.4,  benz.  et  camph.  ana  0.8,  Vini  aromat.  dulc.  ad  25.0.  C. 
Mannich  and  S.  Kroll  analyzed  the  preparation  and  found  33.4% 
of  solids,  chiefly  ammonium  salts,  also  glycerin  and  sugar.  The 
ammonium  salts  were  phosphate  and  benzoate;  camphoric  acid 
could  not  be  found.  Saccharin,  not  declared  on  the  label,  was 
also  found.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  390.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Okasa,  a  remedy  exploited  for  obesity,  has  been  subjected  to 
examination  by  K.  Feist.  It  is  supplied  in  form  of  tablets,  con- 
sisting of  three  numbers,  1,  2,  and  3.  Okasa  1,  according  to  the 
analysis,  is  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphates,  and 
chlorides,  combined  with  starch.  Okasa  2  is  essentially  com- 
posed of  magnesium  peroxide  containing  carbonate  and  calcium 
carbonate:  while  Okasa  3  contains  besides  calcium  carbonate, 
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magnesium  and  alkalies  combined  with  sulphuric,  carbonic  and 
hydrochloric  acids.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  355.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Onodal,  a  liquid  specialty  recommended  by  its  exploiters  as  an 
external  remedy  for  obesity,  has  been  examined  by  C.  Mannich 
and  G.  Leemhuis,  who  find  it  to  consist  essentially  of  a  3%  soap 
solution,  to  which  1%  potassium  iodide,  some  alcohol,  and  small 
quantities  of  volatile  oils  have  been  added. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914, 
82.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Optochin  is  the  name  of  ethylhydrocuprein  and  has  according 
to  S.  Holth  cured  pneumococci-containing  corneal  ulcers. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  957;  from  Norsk  Magazin  Laegevidenskaben, 
1914,  Nr.  2. 

Orthoform. — T.  D.  McCleave  reports  on  idiosyncrasy  to  ortho- 
form.  The  experience  reported  indicates  that  it  cannot  be  used 
with  impunity  in  all  persons  even  in  very  small  doses. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  63,  1666.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Ostreine. — A  new  French  compound,  is  according  to  the 
Revue  Pharmaceutique  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis.  It  consists  of  organic  calcium  silico-fluoride 
obtained  from  the  oyster,  and  cereal  phosphates. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  246.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Osuc. — A  remedy  for  scalds  and  burns  is  said  to  be  a  mixture 
of  boric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  resorcin,  calcium  and 
iron  chlorides,  sodium  sulphate  and  water. — Am.  Drug.,  1914, 
10.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Pallidin,  as  prepared  by  Fischer  and  Klausner,  is  an  extract  of 
human,  syphilitic  organs,  and  is  intended  for  the  diagnosis  of 
syphilis.  It  is  used  by  first  lightly  cleansing  the  skin  of  the  upper 
arm  with  ether,  and  then  making  two  horizontal  and  two  vertical 
parallel  incisions  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  in- 
cisions being  lightly  made  with  a  sterilized  lancet  dipped  into  the 
extract.  In  the  course  of  36  to  48  hours  there  develops  at  the 
incised  spot  a  deep  red,  papulous  eruption  1-2  cm.  in  diameter, 
in  cases  of  inherited  or  tertiary  syphilis,  and  in  some  cases  of  late 
latency.  In  cases  which  react  very  strongly,  the  incisions  show 
small  necrotic  pustules.  The  eruption  is  distinctly  visible  for 
several  days.  In  negative  cases,  the  incisions  are  scarcely  seen 
after  48  hours,  and  the  skin  remains  absolutely  unaffected. 
A  positive  reaction  is  never  obtained  in  primary  and  secondary 
syphilis  or  in  nonsyphilitic  cases.     As  the  extract  which  is  sup- 
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plied  in  vials  of  1  Cc.  each,  is  heated  to  60°  C,  and  contains 
0.5%  phenol,  it  is  fully  protected  from  any  injurious  action. 
Furthermore,  it  is  subjected  to  constant  testing  as  to  its 
activity  and  innocuousness. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  42-43. 

Pantophysin  Poehl  is  the  name  now  given  to  a  specialty  here- 
tofore exploited  under  the  name  of  "Hypophysol  Poehl." — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  383.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Pantopon-Atrinal,  according  to  "Pharm.  Zentralh.,"  is  the 
trade  name  given  to  pantopon-atropinesulphuric  acid.  Atrinal 
according  to  this  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  new  name  for 
atropine  sulphuric  acid  which  is  mentioned  under  New  Remedies 
in  the  Year  book  1913. 

Pelsitintee  (Tea)  is  a  specialty  which  its  exploiters  describe  as 
a  tea-mixture  treated  by  special  process  and  containing  the 
vegetable  substances  named,  in  the  following  proportions: — 
78%  bean-and  rice-hulls;  3.4%  dandelion  and  hips;  6%  birch 
leaves;  4.8%  corn  silk;  3.2%  equisetum  (herb);  3%'uva  ursi  and 
huckelberry  leaves;  and  1.6%  mint  and  buckbean.  The  tea- 
mixture  yields  an  agreeably  aromatic  beverage  containing  all 
its  active  constituents  after  boiling  for  a  short  time. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  164.— (C.  L.  D.  ) 

Peraquin. — Peraquin  is  described  as  a  30-percent  hydrogen 
peroxide,  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  acid.  A  solid  peraquin 
is  stated  to  be  a  hydrogen  peroxide-urea. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
638. 

Peristaltin. — Subcutaneous  injections  of  peristaltin  produce  a 
decided  laxative  effect  in  8-12  hours.  Peristaltin  is  a  substance 
obtained  by  Tschirch  from  cascara  sagrada  bark,  which  decom- 
poses in  the  intestines  to  a  product  having  a  reliable  effect  on 
the  muscular  activity  of  the  lower  organs. — -Deut.  Am.  Apoth. 
Ztg.,  1914,  79;  from  Atti  R.  Institute  Veneto,  lxxi.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Perydal  is  the  trade  name  of  a  new  wound  and  dusting  powder, 
described  by  its  exploiters  as  containing  balsam  of  Peru  and 
formaldehyde.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  92.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Petalius  Extract  is  a  perfume  that  will  adapt  itself  to  each 
individual,  producing  a  different  odor  in  each  case.  On  the 
skin  of  a  brunette  the  developed  odor  is  said  to  resemble  roses, 
pinks,  and  cyclamen,  while  on  a  blonde  the  prevailing  odor  will 
remind  of  new  mown  hay,  violet  or  lily  of  the  valley. — Am. 
Drug.,  1914,  91.— (F.  J.  B.) 
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Phenolphthalein  Agar  is  agar-agar  impregnated  with  phenol- 
phthalein,  100  gms.  containing  3  gms.  of  phenolphthalein. 
Phenolphthalein-agar  is  prepared  by  impregnating  1000  gms.  of 
agar-agar  with  a  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  30  gms.  of  phenol- 
phthalein in  a  mixture  of  2,000  Cc.  of  water  and  700  Cc.  of  alcohol 
and  drying  the  impregnated  agar-agar  slowly. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  1168.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Phenoval  is  the  trade  name  given  to  "brom-iso-valeryl-para- 
phenetidine":  (CH3)2.  CH.  CHBr.  CO.  NH.  C6H4.  OC2H5.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  union  of  phenetidine  and  bromiso valeric  acid, 
and  described  as  occurring  as  shining,  white,  tasteless  and  odorless 
needles;  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  ether,  acetone, 
benzol,  benzin,  and  acetic  ether,  but  more  readily  in  chloroform, 
glycerin  and  cold  96%  alcohol,  and  very  easily  in  boiling  alcohol 
(1:3);  m.  p.  149  to  150°C.  Exploited  as  an  innocuous  sedative 
and  narcotic  and  recommended  in  cardiac  and  vascular  neurosis, 
and  in  nervous  insomnia.  Dose  0.5  to  1.0  Gm. — Apoth.  Ztg., 
1914,  11.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Picurin  Tablets,  Dr.  Strohmeyer's  preparation,  are  a  homeo- 
pathic remedy  for  arterial  calcination  and  consist  of  a  trituration 
of  cereus  grandiflorus  and  ammonium  vanadate. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  10.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Pine-needle  Baths. — That  rationally  prepared  and  properly 
used  pine-needle  baths  are  among  the  best  hydrotherapeutic 
agents  has  been  proven  by  O.  V.  Spindler.  O.  Anselmino  and 
J.  Schilling  therefore  considered  it  worth  while  to  examine  the 
commerical  products  from  the  stand  -point  of  the  drug  analyst. 
Four  distinct  varieties  of  preparations  are  on  the  market  under 
varying  names  and  of  different  compositions:  1.  Pine-needle  ex- 
tracts in  semi-solid  and  solid  forms,  containing  very  little  vo'atile 
oil,  and  whose  action  depends  chiefly  on  the  extractive  matter,  2. 
Coniferic  oil-alcohol  preparations,  3.  Coniferic  oil-soap  prepara- 
tions, 4.  Powdery  materials  impregnated  with  the  volatile  oil, 
and  put  up  in  capsule  form.  The  most  rational  appear  to  be  the 
soap  preparations  with  high  oil  content.  For  the  list  of  names 
of  the  commercial  preparations  with  their  composition,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  original  article. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  601;  from 
Therap.  Monatsh.,  1914,  502.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Plantpepton  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  papain  on  plant 
albumen.     It  is  a  tasteless  and  odorless  powder,  soluble  in  water, 
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easily  digested  and   less  irritating  than  meat  peptone. — Am. 
Drug.,  1914,  10.— (F.  J.  B.) 

PoDoLax. — L.  E.  Warren.  "Podophyllin  with  the  gripe 
taken  out"  contains  none  or  at  least  not  more  than  traces  of 
podophyllin.  Its  chief  medicinal  ingredient  is  phenolphthalein. — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  595.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Polychrom  is  a  new  solution  of  methylene  blue-eosine  in  methyl 
alcohol,  used  in  microscopical  work  for  staining  blood  and  tissues. 
It  is  made  by  mixing  2  parts  of  a  solution  of  0.25  Gm.  methylene- 
blue-eosine  in  100  Cc.  methyl  alcohol  with  one  part  of  a  solution 
of  0.25  Gm.  polychrom-methyleneblue-eosine  in  100  Cc.  methyl 
alcohol,  and  then  filtering.— Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  95.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Priestly  Powder,  a  specialty  claimed  to  be  composed  of  4  parts 
of  soda  and  1  part  of  "basic"  carbonate  of  magnesium  superoxide- 
hydrate,  has  been  analyzed  by  K.  Feist  who  finds  it  to  contain 
besides  sodium  carbonate  in  large  quantity  an  amount  of  active 
oxygen  corresponding  to  about  5.8%  of  magnesium  superoxide. — 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  355.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Prothemine  is  a  new  product  made  from  blood  after  the  method 
of  Salkowski,  containing  the  albuminoid  substances,  iron  and 
phosphorus  of  the  blood  in  organic  combination. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  10.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Providoform  is  a  new  wound  antiseptic  placed  on  the  market 
as  providoform  dusting  powder,  providoform  mull,  5%  provido- 
form tincture,  and  providoform  (water-soluble),  and  is  composed 
of  tribrom-naphthol.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  skin  disinfectant. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  734.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Pulmidon  is  the  name  of  a  cough  mixture  said  to  contain  fluid- 
extract  of  gusbrucho,  lobelia,  adonis,  thyme,  kola  and  some 
atropine,  heroine,  caffeine,  pyramidon,  potassium  bromide  and 
potassium  guaiacolsulphonate. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  10. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Pustolin,  a  remedy  for  dental  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
abcesses,  is  a  paste  containing  zinc  oxide,  creosote,  lanolin,  iodo- 
form, morphine  and  oil  of  cinnamon. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Pyocyaneoprotein-Houl  is  the  proprietary  name  given  to  a 
bouillon  culture  of  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  prepared  by  a  special 
process  by  its  exploiter,  who  claims  for  his  product  a  distinct  an- 
tagonistic action  on  various  microbes,  and  particularly  on  puru- 
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lent  ulcerations.  It  is  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth,  throat  and  larynx  by  penciling  the  afflicted 
parts.  The  remedy  is  also  supplied  in  the  form  of  tablets  (angino- 
tablets)  for  the  treatment  of  laryngitis. — Chem.  Ztg.,  1914,  No. 
51.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Pyralgin  Injections  are  sterile  melubrin  solutions  supplied  in 
ampules,  containing  in  each  Cc.  0.5  Gm.  of  melubrin  (the  sodium 
salt  of  antipyrinemethanesulphonate),  0.00275  Gm.  of  sodium 
chloride,  0.00025  Gm.  of  calcium  chloride,  and  0.0005  Gm.  of 
glucose.  The  specialty  is  recommended  by  its  exploiters  for  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatic  polyarthritis,  and  in  chronic 
articular  and  muscular  rheumatism. — Deut.  med.  Wochenschr., 
1914,  858.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Quineonal  is  quinine  diethyl  barbiturate  and  contains  64% 
of  quinine  and  36%  of  Veronal  in  the  form  of  colorless  crystals, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloro- 
form, and  very  bitter  in  taste. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Radiosclerin  contains  various  sodium  and  potassium  salts 
and  is  radio-active.  Recommended  for  gout. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  11.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Radium  capsules  are  blue  gelatin  capsules,  filled  with  sugar 
of  milk,  castor  oil  and  some  radium  salt. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11. 
— (F.  J.  B.) 

Raphanose  is  described  by  Schian  as  a  preparation  of  radish 
juice  containing  11%  of  alcohol.  The  liquid  is  given  in  doses 
of  30  Cc,  fasting,  in  the  morning,  repeated  at  night,  and  kept 
up  for  a  month.  The  treatment  is  said  to  have  effected  many 
cures  of  biliary  calculi.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  211.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Rheumatol  (Linimentum  Juniperi  Compositum)  is,  accord- 
ing to  v.  Ledden  Hulsebosch,  a  pale  light-yellow  fluid  which 
separates  on  standing  into  two  layers.  Examination  showed 
the  upper  layer  to  consist  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  lower, 
amounting  to  about  65%  of  alcohol  and  ammonia. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  263;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  No.  12.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Rhodaform  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  sulphocyanide  specialty, 
which  is  claimed  to  possess  great  stability,  and  being  quite 
innocuous,  is  recommended  by  its  exploiters  as  a  valuable  aid 
in  the  treatment  of  the  mouth  and  throat  diseases.  The  new 
specialty  is  chemically  "hexamethylenetetraminemethylrho- 
danide"    (C6H12N4CH3CNS),    a    colorless    and    odorless    white 
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powder,  melting  at  193°  C,  but  decomposed  near  the  melting 
point,  assuming  a  brown  color.  It  is  soluble  to  the  amount  of 
4  or  5  per  cent,  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  practically  insoluble  in  ether. — D.  Zahn- 
arztl.  Wochenschr.  1914,  No.  10.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Rino-Salbe  (Ointment),  which  some  years  ago  was  found  by 
F.  Zernik  to  be  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  cade  oil  with  about 
1%  of  boric  acid  and  6  to  7%  of  egg-yolk  in  a  neutral  ointment 
base,  has  been  again  analyzed  by  C.  Mannich  and  S.  Kroll, 
who  find  it  to  consist  of  a  somewhat  hard  ointment  base,  ad- 
mixed with  turpentine,  egg-yolk,  about  1%  boric  acid,  and 
0.3%  salicylic  acid.  The  claim  of  bismuth  subgallate  as  being 
a  constituent  was  not  confirmed  by  this  analysis. — Apoth.  Ztg., 
1914,  142.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Sagrotan,  chlor-xylenol-sapocresol,  a  new  water-soluble  dis- 
infectant, consists  of  a  molecular  mixture  of  chlorxylenol  and 
chlorcresol  dissolved  in  soap  and  possessing  double  the  effective- 
ness of  the  sum  of  two  chemical  components.  According  to 
M.  Schottelius,  the  relatively  non-poisonous  sagrotan  is  almost 
twice  as  effective  as  lysol  and  almost  three  times  as  efficient 
as  cresol-soap.  A  1%  solution  suffices  for  all  practical  purposes. 
— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  402;  from  Sonderabdr.  Arch.  Hygiene, 
Bd.  82,  H.  2.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Salicol  is  aceto-citro-salicylic  acid. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  246. 
— (F.  J.  B.) 

Saliformin. — Manufacture. — To  prepare  saliformin  H.  Keule- 
mans  advocates  thoroughly  mixing  in  the  cold  1  molecule  hexa- 
methylenetetramine  and  1  molecule  salicylic  acid,  the  mass  first 
becoming  somewhat  moist  but  soon  drying.  The  resulting  pro- 
duct entirely  resembles  the  original  and  is  much  cheaper. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  925;  from  Pharm.  Weekbl.,  1914,  136. 

Salinafer  is  a  salve  containing  various  salts,  principally  sodium 
chloride,  and  possessing  great  absorbing  powers.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  take  the  place  of  saline  baths  and  according  to  the 
reports  of  Dr.  Rosenbaum  and  others,  fully  answers  this  pur- 
pose.—Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Salvarsan  and  Neosalvarsan. — R.  A.  Keuver  describes  the 
methods  of  administration  and  their  respective  advantages. — 
Proc.  Iowa  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  20.— (F.  J.  B.) 
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Salvarsan. — British  Firm  Obtains  Licenses  to  Manufacture. — 
The  Board  of  Trade  have  granted  to  H.  S.  Wellcome  licenses 
to  manufacture  and  sell  in  England,  salvarsan  or  "606."  Bur- 
roughs and  Wellcome  were  among  the  first  of  the  applicants  for 
licenses  before  the  Controller-General  of  Patents,  their  request 
embracing  three  of  the  patents  held  by  the  German  firm  of 
Meister,  Lucius  and  Brtining  and  the  registered  trade-mark 
"Salvarsan."  All  the  applications  have  been  granted,  the  regis- 
tration of  the  trade  mark  having  been  suspended  in  favor  of 
Burroughs  and  Wellcome. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  569. 

Salvarsan. — The  last  four  years  have  brought  us  farther  on 
the  road  to  the  complete  cure  of  syphilis  than  four  centuries  of 
mercury.  W.  Wechselmann  now  discards  the  latter  altogether 
and  pins  his  faith  to  salvarsan  alone. — (Berl.  klin.  Wochschr., 
51,  No.  11),  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1366.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Salvarsan. — Analysis  of  the  Alleged  Deaths  from. — J.  Benario, 
states  that  only  from  4  to  6  of  the  alleged  274  salvarsan  fatalities 
compiled  by  Mentberger  can  stand  analysis  as  to  any  connection 
with  salvarsan  given  by  a  proper  technic.  In  the  41  cases  in 
which  the  drug  was  given  to  non-syphilitics  the  authors  almost 
invariably  state  that  the  patient  was  dying  from  heart  or  liver 
disease  or  something  of  the  kind  and  the  salvarsan  was  given 
as  the  last  resource. — (Deut.  med.  Wochnschr.,  40,  No.  25), 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  360.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Salvarsan. —  Use  in  Non-Syphilitic  Diseases. — William  H. 
Best,  from  a  review  of  the  practical  results  obtained,  offers 
the  following  conclusions:  Salvarsan  is  specific  in  diseases  caused 
by  any  variety  of  spirillum.  Salvarsan  has  curative  properties 
in  those  diseases  in  which  the  infecting  organisms  are  found 
in  the  blood  or  lymph,  or  in  other  locations  where  they  can  be 
easily  reached.  Salvarsan  has  great  therapeutic  value  in  those 
diseases  in  which  arsenic  has  been  successfully  used.  Salvarsan 
if  used  with  caution  in  repeated  doses  over  a  long  period,  has  a 
therapeutic  value  in  those  diseases  in  which  previously  arsenic 
gave  indifferent  results.  Salvarsan,  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  some 
other  drug  or  drugs,  is  useful  in  those  diseases  in  which  a  decided 
and  quick  tonic,  stimulating  and  alterative  effect  is  desired, 
depending  on  the  other  drug  or  drugs  for  the  ultimate  result. 
The  mode  of  administration  is  important. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  375-380.— (M.  I.  W.) 
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Salvarsan-Copper. — Investigation  has  shown  that  in  this 
preparation  recently  introduced  by  Ehrlich  and  Karrer,  the 
copper  is  bound  to  the  arsenic  group,  and  not  to  the  aminophenol 
group.  Salvarsan-copper  is  described  as  a  yellowish-red,  finely 
granular  powder,  which  is  preserved  in  sealed  tubes  containing 
an  indifferent  gas.  It  is  dissolved  by  using  0.6  Cc.  double  normal 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  the  solution  so  made  is  diluted  with 
physiological  salt  solution  to  make  50  Cc.  If  the  solution  is 
made  still  more  dilute,  flocks  separate,  but  this  may  be  avoided 
by  adding  1%  cane  sugar  to  the  physiological  salt  solution 
used  as  the  diluent.  The  salvarsan-copper  is  intended  for  use 
in  frambesia,  malaria,  etc.,  in  doses  of  0.1  Gm. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,   623. 

Sauer's  Special  Tea,  a  remedy  against  disorders  of  the  res- 
piratory organs,  is  a  mixture  of  many  finely  cut  vegetable 
drugs,  including  marshmallow,  licorice,  angelica,  senna,  yarrow, 
pansy,  anise,  caraway  and  others. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Scobitost,  a  new  wound  remedy,  is  composed  of  roasted  saw- 
dust (Scobis  tosta  cribrata)  and  combines  the  absorbent  power 
of  sawdust  with  the  antiseptic  property  of  charcoal. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  734.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Scopolamine. — Preserving  its  Solutions. — Walther  Straub  re- 
ports that  biological  experiments  have  shown  that  scopolamine 
solutions  may  be  made  stable  by  the  addition  of  5  to  20%  of 
mannite.  The  mannite  acts  most  probably  by  checking  saponi- 
fication, as  the  decomposition  of  the  scopolamine  is  due  most 
likely  to  a  saponification  process.  Solutions  of  scopolamine 
rendered  stable  by  the  addition  of  mannite  have  been  marketed 
under  the  designation  "stable  scopolamine"  in  ampoules  con- 
taining respectively  0.0003  Gm.,  0.0005  Gm.,  and  0.001  Gm. 
scopolamine  hydrobromide. — Apoth.   Ztg.,   xxviii,   857. 

Scopomorphin  is  a  narcotic  containing  0.0006  scopolamine 
and  0.015  morphine.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  246.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Secco-Salve,  recommended  for  the  odor  of  perspiration  is  a 
gray  paste  of  starch  and  glycerin  with  40%  zinc  sulphate  and 
calcium  carbonate. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Sedobrol  is  a  mixture  of  sodium  bromide  with  various  savory 
vegetable  extracts  in  the  form  of  small  cubes,  each  containing 
15   grains  of  sodium   bromide.     These  are  dissolved  in  soup 
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or  broth  and  used  instead  of  table  salt  by  epileptic  patients. 
Sodium  chloride  is  simultaneously  eliminated  from  the  diet 
as  far  as  possible.  Soup  "salted"  with  sedobrol  is  quite  palat- 
able, and  this  method  of  administering  bromides  has  proved 
quite  successful. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  712. 

Seutopon,  an  opium  preparation  claimed  by  its  exploiters  to 
contain  the  total  alkaloids  of  opium  as  hydrochlorides,  has 
been  analyzed  by  C.  Mannich  and  S.  Kroll,  who  declare  that 
seutopon  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  equal  in  potency  to  "pan- 
topon," since  its  content  of  morphine  and  associated  alkaloids 
is  materially  less  than  that  of  the  latter,  while  the  content  of 
mineral  constituents  and  organic  impurities  is  much  greater. 
— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  130.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Siccocitin  is  a  well  tasting  lecithin  food  preparation  containing 
the  important  constituents  of  nerve  substance  and  of  milk. 
The  constituents  are  mentioned  to  be:  Lecithin,  11.05%;  pro- 
teins, 41.24%;  lactose,  24.35%;  moisture,  6.65%;  mineral  salts, 
5.81%;  phosphatides,  10.86%.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  602.— (J.  H. 
W.) 

Sinethiert  Talc,  a  remedy  for  excessive  perspiration  of  the 
feet,  contains,  according  to  Mannich,  zinc  oxide,  calcium  sul- 
phate and  sodium  perborate. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Skiargan,  a  sterile  collargol  solution  containing  9%  silver. 
—Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  19.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Sprengel's  Krautersaft  (Herb-juice)  consists,  according  to  an 
analysis  of  K.  Feist,  of  an  infusion  of  licorice  root  or  extract 
and  frangula  bark  in  which  3.35%  of  powdered  jalap  are  sus- 
pended, and  contains  10.3%  of  alcohol. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914, 
355.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Sputolysin,  a  proprietary  specialty  recommended  by  its  ex- 
ploiters as  an  embrocation  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, has  the  following  composition: — Tartar  emetic,  0.03; 
extract  of  belladonna,  0.10;  balsam  of  Peru  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
of  each  1.0;  potassium  iodide,  0.5;  guaiacol  (absol.),  2.5;  camphor, 
3.0;  paraffin  oil,  5.0;  soft  soap,  7.5;  lanolin,  17.5.  Mix  and  divide 
into  six  equal  parts,  enclosed  in  gelatin  capsules.— Med.  Klinik, 
1914,  197.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Stomoxygen,  a  specialty  exploited  for  stomach  and  intestinal 
ailments,  has  been  examined  by  C.  Mannich  and  S.  Kroll,  who 
find  it  to  consist  of  tablets  containing  5.87%  of  commercial 
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magnesium  peroxide  and  approximately  20%  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate— the  rest  consisting  of  rhubarb,  gentian,  milk  sugar 
and  a  little  starch.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  126.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Strophena,  a  Swiss  specialty,  is  described  by  its  exploiters  as 
being  a  1-promil.  isotonic  solution  of  the  active  constituents  of 
Strophantus  Combe  (seed),  freed  from  subsidiary  constituents, 
and  containing  neither  oils,  coloring  matters,  nor  resins.  It  is 
supplied  in  ampules  of  1.1  to  1.3  Cc,  each  containing  1  mgm. 
of  active  substance.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  227.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Sudol  Baths,  a  remedy  for  obesity,  consists  of  calcined  soda 
and  sodium  bisulphate,  which  will  change  the  alkaline  bath 
to  a  carbonic  acid  bath. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Suessoel. — A  New  Sweetening  Compound. — Saccharin  is  mar- 
keted under  many  fancy  names,  the  ammonium  salt  being  sold 
as  "sucramin"  and  "sucre  de  Lyon,"  a  solution  of  saccharin  in 
glycerin  as  "Extract  de  canne  a  sucre,"  and  the  sodium  salt 
as  "cristallose."  A  new  product  on  the  South  American  market 
is  called  suessoel,  and  is  said  to  have  the  formula  C1iH10O3N2S 
which  corresponds  to  the  methyl  ester  of  keto-imido  tetra- 
thiazol.  Palet  says  that  suessoel  seems  to  be  a  new  substance, 
probably  nearly  related  to  both  saccharin  and  dulcin,  as  it  gives 
several  reactions  like  each. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  617;  from  Ann. 
fals.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Sulfidal — Sulfoid — Colloidal  Sulphur. — Grayish  white  powder 
insoluble  in  the  usual  solvents.  Uses:  as  of  sulphur  externally 
either  in  powder,  or  in  10%  soaps,  ointments,  etc. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Susin,  an  embrocation  for  rheuma,  gout,  etc.,  consists  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  camphor  and  the  oils  of  mint,  pepper, 
cloves,  coriander  and  cinnamon. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Sydrosan  Powder,  for  fumigating,  a  remedy  for  asthma,  etc., 
contains  charcoal,  a  little  sulphur,  leaves  and  flowers  of  eucalyp- 
tus, oils  of  melissa,  eucalyptus  and  citronella. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  11.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Synthalin  is  the  trade  name  under  which  the  methyl  ester  of 
piperonylquinolinecarboxylic  acid  (atophan)  has  been  marketed. 
Synthalin,  CeHa.OCHa.CgHgN.COOCHa,  occurs  as  a  yellowish, 
crystalline,  odorless,  tasteless  powder,  having  a  greenish  tinge. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  easily 
soluble  in  chloroform  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  it  is  also  soluble 
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in  hot  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  and  benzene.     The  crystals  melt 
at  134-135.5°  C.     The  dose  is  0.5  Gm.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  663. 

Synthetic  Drugs. — A  supplementary  list  to  one  published  in 
the  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1900,  1131-1138.  In  this  new  list 
about  six  hundred  of  the  newer  remedies  are  alphabetically 
arranged,  with  the  chemical  names  of  the  substances  or  a  very 
brief  description.  In  many  cases  the  chemical  formula  is  also 
given.— J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1914,  1028-1034. 

Supplementary  to  the  above,  a  revised  list  appears  in  the 
Am.  Drug.,  1914,  450-454.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Tampospuman,  a  new  name  for  Inhibin,  is  a  haemostatic 
in  tablet  form  whose  composition  is  stated  by  the  manufacturer 
to  be  suprarenin  hydrochloride  (1:1000),  2%;  stypticin,  1%;  ferri- 
pyrin,  1.5%;  quinine  sulphate,  2.5%;  liq.  ferr.  sesquichlor., 
0.5%;  pyrazolon.  phenyl,  dimethyl.,  10%;  acid.  tart,  et  natr. 
bicarb.  (1+2),  Corp.  tablett.  ad  2.0. 

According  to  P.  Trendelenburg,  chemical  reactions  undoubted- 
ly occur  in  its  preparation.  Ferric  chloride  reacts  with  anti- 
pyrine  and  ferripyrine,  and  the  latter  causes  a  rapid  decomposition 
of  the  suprarenin,  so  that  the  number  of  active  constituents  is 
diminished  by  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  hemostatics,  and  the 
hoped-for  potentialization  is  not  realized  because  of  lack  of 
reckoning  with  the  chemical  properties  of  the  substances. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  638;  from  Munch,  med.  Wochschr.,  1914, 
Nr.  31.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Thiarsol  is  colloidal  arsenic  trisulphide.  It  is  supplied  in 
sterilized  tubes  and  in  solution.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Thigan. — Thigan  is  described  as  a  thigenol-silver  compound 
intended  for  use  as  an  external  remedy  in  gonorrhea. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  630. 

Thioform. — A  Product  of  the  Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on 
Polythionates  in  Presence  of  Formaldehyde. — L.  Vanino  and  A. 
Schinner  treated  13  Gm.  sodium  trithionate  in  presence  of  form- 
aldehyde with  20  Cc.  cone,  hydrochloric  acid  and  were  able  to 
collect  1.5  Gm.  thioformaldehyde  after  5  minutes.  A  mixture 
of  15  Gm.  sodium  tetrathionate  (dissolved  in  50  Cc.  water) 
with  50  Cc.  36%  formaldehyde  solution  and  150  Cc.  cone, 
hydrochloric  acid  formed  a  white  precipitate  with  thioform  odor 
in  the  course  of  an  hour. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  881-882; 
from  Ber.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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Thilossia,  a  food  powder,  contains  lecithin-albumen,  hemo- 
globin, iron  carbonate,  calcium  phosphate,  flour  and  sugar. — 
Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Thiophysem  is  a  new  organic  iodine  compound,  described  as  an 
addition  product  of  allylsulphourea  and  ethyl  iodide  in  molecular 
proportions.  It  has  the  formula  C3H5NH.CS.NH2.C2H5I,  and 
forms  colorless  crystals  having  a  faint  garlic  odor,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water,  but  difficultly  in  alcohol.  It  contains  46.5% 
of  iodine,  and  melts  between  69  and  71°  C.  Thiophysem  is 
stated  to  be  of  service  in  all  cases  where  iodine  is  indicated 
and  is  said  to  cause  no  iodism;  it  may  be  given  subcutaneously 
without  pain.  Dose  %  grain,  the  maximum  daily  dose  being 
10  grains.— Apoth.  Ztg.,   1914,  650. 

Thiorubrol. — Composition. — 0.  Anselmino  and  C.  Rippin  ex- 
amined the  sulphur  bath  preparation  thiorubrol  which  is  stated 
by  the  manufacturers  to  be  prepared  by  the  solution  of  sulphur 
in  oils  containing  high  unsaturated  fatty  acids  and  made  water- 
soluble  by  the  "Wolo  method."  The  authors  found  that  the 
preparation  and  its  solution  have  no  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
and  that  they  do  not  attack  metals.  The  sulphur  content  of 
the  fatty  acids  constituted  2.5-2.6%  calculated  on  the  fatty 
acids  (63.5-64.6%)  or  1.6-1.7%  calculated  on  thiorubrol.  They 
conclude  that  the  preparation  is  a  soft  superfatted  sulphur  soap 
in  which  the  sulphur  (except  0.1-0.16%  sulphate  sulphur)  is 
present  in  combination  with  the  fatty  acids. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914, 
441.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Tonicum  or  Oxyd-Oxydul  is  a  reddish  brown  liquid  of  strong 
acid  taste,  and  has  an  odor  like  acetic  ether.  It  contains  ferric 
iron,  calcium,  acetic  acid,  formic  acid  and  alcohol. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  11.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Tonomalare  Tablets  contain  quinine  hydrochloride  and  ar- 
senferratin  and  are  said  to  be  useful  in  malaria,  anemia,  etc. — 
Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Tonsillaform,  aromatic  mouth  and  throat  tablets  are  claimed 
to  be  a  preventive  of  throat  troubles.  They  contain  formalde- 
hyde and  aromatics. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Toxodesmin  is  said  to  consist  of  5  parts  animal  charcoal, 
2.5  parts  sodium  sulphate,  and  2.5  parts  magnesium  sulphate. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  particularly  useful  antidote  for  all  poisons 
except  acids  and  alkalies,  but  is  also  useful  in  gastro-intestinal 
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inflammations,  and  also  as  a  dietetic  (?).     Dose,  5.  Gm.,  one 
to  four  times  daily.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  422. 

Transpirol  is  the  name  given  to  a  specialty,  stated  by  its 
exploiters  to  be  composed  of  homologues  of  benzol-carbonic  acid 
(acid,  cinnamylicum,  etc.).  It  is  recommended  for  the  removal 
of  the  odor  of  perspiration,  and  for  this  purpose  is  supplied  in 
form  of  creme,  powder,  and  lotion.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  83; 
from  Allg.  med.  C.-Ztg.,  1914.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Tricarbin. — Under  this  name,  or  as  glycarbin,  glycerol  car- 
bonate has  been  introduced  as  a  chemical  inert  diluent  and 
basis  for  medicinal  substances  and  galenical  preparations  such 
as  pills,  powders,  tablets  and  cosmetic  preparations.  It  occurs 
as  a  crystalline,  non-hygroscopic,  permanent,  insoluble  powder; 
it  melts  with  decomposition  at  about  149°  C. — Pharm.  J.,  92.  286; 
from  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  54,  974. 

Trichlorine. — This  is  described  as  a  mixture  of  trichloracetic 
acid  and  infusorial  earth,  which  is  intended  for  use  on  warts, 
etc.  It  is  to  be  applied  with  a  wood  splinter,  and  the  infusorial 
earth  is  said  to  prevent  the  acid  from  running  over  on  the  adja- 
cent sound  skin. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  817. 

Trixidin. — Experiments  in  the  Treatment  of  Sleeping-Sickness. 
— Trixidin  is  an  emulsion  of  antimony  trioxide  which  acted 
well  in  the  investigation  at  the  Bern  Institute  of  the  infectious 
diseases  of  trypanosome-infected  animals. — Its  use  by  v.  d. 
Hellen  on  people  in  Togo  suffering  of  sleeping-sickness  showed 
no  results  in  9  of  10  observed  cases,  and  in  the  other  case  the 
result  was  still  in  doubt,  so  that  the  use  of  trixidin  for  persons 
infected  with  this  disease  is  not  to  be  recommended. — Apoth.- 
Ztg.,  1914,  168;  from  Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1914,  388.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Trockenserum  (Dry  Serum). — Made  according  to  a  patented 
process  by  E.  Merck,  by  drying  immune  serum  with  proper 
precaution  of  sterilization,  powdering  the  product  and  keeping 
the  resulting  very  fine  powder  in  sterilized  oil,  to  exclude  oxygen 
of  the  air.  It  may  thus  be  transported  to  the  tropics  and  will 
remain  aseptic  under  all  conditions.  As  the  oil  is  fine  and  limpid 
enough  to  be  used  in  a  hypodermic  needle,  the  serum  can  be 
applied  by  shaking  the  bottle,  without  loss  of  time. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  166.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Tropaferrin   Tablets   contain   albumen   and   easily   digestible 
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iron  according  to  the  statement  of  their  makers. — Am.  Drug., 
1914,  11.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Trunksuchtsmittel  (Dispomania  Remedies),  exploited  under 
specific  titles  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  their  general  name, 
have  been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis  by  K.   Feist  with 

results  as  follows: 

Trunksuchtsmittel-Antialkolin,  is  composed  exclusively  fo 
milk  sugar.     Other  constituents  could  not  be  detected. 

Trunksuchtsmittel-COHO,  consists  of  an  aqueous  fluid  con- 
taining a  little  alcohol,  together  with  a  very  little  of  volatile 
oils. 

Trunksuchtsmittel- Frank,  is  a  mixture  of  milk  sugar  with 
tartar  emetic,  of  which  it  contains  4.9%. 

Trunksuchtsmittel-Salt  and  Pills,  to  be  used  simultaneously. 
The  "salt"  contains  50.7%  of  potassium  bromide  and  46%  of 
cane  sugar.  The  "pills"  contain  phenacetin  massed  with  an 
excipient  free  from  starch. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  354  and  355. — 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Trygase  is  described  as  being  a  pure,  dried  beer  yeast  in  finely 
granular  form.  It  is  stated  to  be  superior  to  other  yeast  pre- 
parations in  that  it  retains  its  biological  properties  in  latent 
form,  its  activity  becoming  evident  when  it  is  suspended  in  water. 
Its  action  is  described  as  being  bactericidal,  and  antagonistic 
to  formed  ferments  and  bacterial  toxins.  It  is  recommended  in 
skin  diseases,  wounds,  bed-sores,  infectious  diseases  generally, 
diabetes,  and  carcinoma.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful. — Merck's  Rep., 
1914,  226. 

Tuberculocarpine  and  Tuberkulojodin  are  new  injections  for 
tuberculosis.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  11.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Tussilit-Klistieres  (Enemas)  are  ready-made  "clysters,"  sup- 
plied by  their  exploiters  in  six  different  potencies — some  con- 
taining also  veronal — which  are  intended  for  the  treatment  of 
whooping  cough. — Therap.  Monatsh.,  1914,  No.  3. — (C.  L.  D.) 

Urodonal  is  a  granular  effervescent  powder  containing  methyl- 
glyoxalidin  and  sidonal. — Spatula,  Oct.,  1914,  17. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Valentine's  Meat  Juice. — A  report  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry  states  that  this  preparation  contains  practically 
no  coagulable  protein  material,  one  of  the  products  characteristic 
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of  meat  juice  and  that  it  is  essentially  a  diluted  meat  extract. 
—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1419.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Vascosan  is  the  trade-name  given  to  a  base  for  eye  salves 
having  a  consistency  intermediate  between  vaselin  and  "eucerin." 
— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  146.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Veroglandol  is  the  proprietary  name  of  a  new  remedy  for 
uterine  hemorrhages,  which  is  claimed  by  its  exploiters  to  con- 
sist of  an  extract  obtained  from  "Corpora  lutea  vera."  It  is 
recommended  in  subcutaneous  doses  of  one  cubic  centimeter. 
— Therap.  Monatsh.,  1914,  No.  5.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Veronal. — Some  New  Tests.— In  connection  with  the  chemical 
study  of  veronal,  the  presence  of  two  ethyl  groups  led  H.  Lucas 
to  try  the  iodoform  test  with  it.  When  boiled  with  a  solution 
of  NaOH  and  cooled,  and  then  warmed  again  with  iodine  solu- 
tion, the  odor  of  iodoform  is  produced.  The  presence  of  a 
urea  nucleus  suggested  the  biuret  reaction.  Fused  with  solid 
NaOH  and  the  residue  treated  with  a  drop  of  CuS04  solution,' 
produces  a  purplish-violet  color.  An  attempt  to  estimate  it 
quantitatively  by  means  of  hypobromite  solution  was  unsuccess- 
ful owing  to  the  partial  decomposition  of  urea  during  the  fusion 
with  NaOH.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  424. 

Veronal. — Poisonous  Effects. — T.  Glaser  gives  a  summary 
from  the  literature  of  nine  cases  of  chronic  veronal  poisoning 
with  the  addition  of  a  tenth  case  to  the  list.  The  drug  had  been 
prescribed  for  a  temporary  condition  and  the  patient  had  con- 
tinued its  use  for  several  months.  Even  when  the  single  doses 
are  small,  the  continued  use  in  this  way  is  liable  to  entail  serious 
symptoms.  The  central  nervous  system  is  affected  by  it  and 
predominantly  the  cerebellum  and  the  testibular  portion  of  the 
cochlea.  The  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  vascular  apparatus 
do  not  seem  to  be  affected  except  as  the  drug  depresses  the 
action  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  This,  with  the  euphoria 
and  the  habituation  to  small  doses,  tends  to  magnify  the  toxic 
influence  of  the  veronal.  The  experiences  related  warn  of  the 
necessity  for  care  in  prescribing  veronal  for  patients  with  a 
tendency  to  nervous  or  mental  asthenia,  and  in  any  event  to 
see  that  the  drug  is  not  taken  continuously. — (Wien.  klin. 
Wochnschr.v.  27,  No.  44),  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  63,  2168.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Wallinal  is  a  distillate  containing  the  volatile  ingredients  of 
peppermint,  thyme,  oil  of  cedar  and  pine,  to  be  used  by  inhala- 
tion.—Am.   Drug.,   1914,   11.— (F.  J.   B.) 
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MATERIA  MEDICA. 

A.     General  Subjects 

Drug  Plant  Breeding. — The  improvement  of  a  plant,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  render  it  more  serviceable  to  the  purposes  of  man, 
may  be  effected  by  continually  selecting  for  propagation  such 
plants  as  conform  more  closely  to  the  ideal  sought,  by  the  se- 
lection of  spontaneous  variations  or  sports,  by  the  isolation 
and  live  breeding  of  forms  presenting  morphological  variations, 
by  the  breeding  of  the  so-called  ever-sporting  varieties,  and 
by  hybridization,  says  W.  W.  Stockberger  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Drug  plant  breed- 
ing differs  greatly  from  ornamental  plant  breeding,  and  few 
if  any  of  the  practical  breeders  have  either  the  inclination  or 
technical  skill  necessary  for  the  proper  estimation  of  the  proper 
qualities  which  should  be  possessed  by  medicinal  plants.  Many 
pointers  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  contemplate 
drug  breeding.  A  short  summary  is  given  showing  the  possi- 
bilities of  drug  breeding;  a  number  of  concrete  examples  are 
given  of  experimental  work  which  has  proven  successful. — J. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  166-169.— (L.  S.) 

Medicinal  Plants. —  The  Cultivation. — Having  received  numer- 
ous inquiries  regarding  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants, 
Henry  Kraemer  has  endeavored  in  an  article  on  the  subject 
to  aid  the  plant  grower  to  choose  the  proper  kind  of  plants, 
considered  both  geographically  and  commercially,  the  raising 
from  seed,  the  propagation  by  cuttings,  collecting  and  drying. 
He  considers  also  the  relative  value  of  wild  and  cultivated 
plants.  The  paper  is  very  comprehensive  and  closes  with 
the  advice  to  first  determine  whether  there  is  a  market  for  any 
drug  that  may  be  under  consideration,  information  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  personal  inquiry,  as  not  even  government 
publications  will  show  this  important  factor. — J.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1914,  111-122.— (L.  S.) 

Growing  Medicinal  Plants. — Commercial  Possibilities. — The 
-commercial  possibilities  in  growing  medicinal  plants  are  now 
recognized  by  several  governments  including  the  United  States. 
But,  instead  of  attempting  to  solve  the  more  practical  phases 
of  the  question  of  drug  growing,  we  have  been  busy  suggesting 
long  cumbersome  lists  of  probable  forms  for  cultivation.     The 
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methods  used  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture. The  behavior  of  active  principles  under  various  soils 
is  imperfectly  understood,  and  finally  the  greater  number  of 
requests  for  information  come  from  people  not  versed  in  the 
requirements  of  crude  drugs.  The  mere  fact  that  a  plant  can  be 
grown  for  decorative  purposes  does  not  signify  that  it  can  be 
produced  successfully  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  production 
of  a  few  specimen  plants  does  not  involve  field  conditions  nor 
is  it  any  indication  of  the  ease  or  rapidity  with  which  the  same 
form  may  be  grown  commercially.  The  much  talked  of  profit 
in  weeds  has  resulted  in  more  talk  than  profit.  It  is  j:ime  to 
reduce  this  work  to  an  exact  science  and  to  determine  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  most  promising  forms  for  commercial  cultivation. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished  there  will  be  ample  time  for 
recommendations  to  practical  growers.  In  the  meantime,  in- 
quiries should  be  met  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  uncertainty 
of  immediate  commercial  possibilities  together  with  an  idea  of  the 
exacting  nature  of  the  requirements  for  the  various  classes  of 
medicinal  plants.— F.  A.  Miller,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  34-38.— 
(L.  S.) 

Medicinal  Plants. — Systematic  Culture  Experiments  Based 
Upon  Scientific  Investigation. — In  an  article  published  in 
"Riedel's  Archiv"  (1914,  38),  Thorns  expresses  regret  that  in 
Germany  no  systematic  culture  experiments  of  medicinal  plants 
based  upon  comprehensive  scientific  investigation  is  carried 
out,  as  is  done  in  other  countries — for  example  Austria. '  He 
says,  it  is  true  that  medicinal  plants  are  collected  in  many 
sections  of  Germany,  and  here  and  there  also  their  cultivation 
is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale;  but  regarding  the  study  of 
the  conditions,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  not 
only  in  order  to  secure  good  yields,  but  also  plants  that  are  rich 
in  active  constituents,  practically  nothing  is  heard  of. 

Thorns  himself  has  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction,  by 
culture  experiments  with  poppy,  parsley  and  peppermint  plants, 
in  the  garden  of  the  "Pharmaceutical  Institute,"  which  proved 
for  example,  that  Japanese  peppermint,  cultivated  in  Germany, 
yielded  a  volatile  oil,  the  menthol  content  of  which  is  fully  equal 
to  that  of  oil  produced  in  Japan.  Cultures  of  Ruta  graveolens, 
Chrysanthemum  cinerariifolium,  Hamamelis,  etc.,  are  in  progress 
in  Dahlem,  but  the  experiments  can  only  be  made  with  the  aid 
of  a  moderate  endowment.  The  author  suggests  that  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  large  drug  houses  of  Germany,  possibly 
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with  some  governmental  assistance,  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
extensive  experimental  garden,  in  which  the  scientific  data  needed 
for  the  practical  culture  of  medicinal  plants  might  be  deter- 
mined and  their  suitability  for  pointing  out  the  way  to  proper 
cultivation  methods  ascertained. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  321.— 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Pharmaceutical  Experiment  Station. — Establishment  in  Wis- 
consin.— The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  made  an  appropriation 
to  establish  a  pharmaceutical  experiment  station  at  the  State 
University.  The  object  of  the  station  is  to  investigate  (1) 
the  propagation  of  medicinal  plants,  and  (2)  methods  for  in- 
creasing the  quality  of  such  plants  or  their  products. — Drug. 
Ore,  1914,  235.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Medicinal  Plant  Gardens. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  Scien- 
tific Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  W.  W.  Stockberger  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  points  out  the  popular  misconceptions 
concerning  the  scope  and  function  of  Medicinal  Plant  Gardens, 
and  suggests  how  they  may  be  made  to  increase  their  usefulness 
to  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 
1436-1441.— (L.   S.) 

Medicinal  Plants. — Editorial. — So  long  as  there  are  justifiable 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  not  all  the  pharmacologic  and 
therapeutic  effects  of  the  known  constituents  of  medicinal 
plants  are  exhibited  in  certain  tinctures  and  fluid  extracts 
made  from  these  plants,  the  latter  must  continue  to  receive 
appropriate  attention,  and  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants, 
therefore  deserves  greater  consideration  than  has  been  accorded 
to  it  in  the  past.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  540-541.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Medicinal  Plants  Growing  in  Guam. — In  a  general  article 
on  Guam,  R.  I.  Geare  enumerates  about  twenty  medicinal 
plants  used  by  the  natives.  In  addition  to  Cassia  fistula  several 
other  species  of  Cassia,  as  C.  occidentalis  and  C.  sophera  are 
used.  The  leaves,  when  bruised,  are  used  externally  for  wounds 
and  ulcers.  When  mixed  with  sulphur  and  the  ripe  seeds, 
they  furnish  an  ointment  used  as  a  remedy  in  ringworm  and 
itch.  The  seeds  of  C.  occidentalis,  sometimes  called  "negro 
coffee"  are  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee,  besides  serving  as  a  febrifuge. — Merck's  Report, 
1914,  210-212. 
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Medicinal  Plants. — Influence  of  Soil  Composition. — A  com- 
prehensive paper  has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  F.  A. 
Miller  in  which  he  tabulates  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
Plants  were  grown  from  seed  and  from  cuttings  and  the  influence 
of  various  fertilizers  upon  the  alkaloidal  content  noted.  The 
results  indicate  that  considerably  more  work  in  this  line  is  neces- 
sary before  any  general  conclusions  can  be  reached. — J.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1914,  308-314  — (L.  S.) 

Drug  Plant  Collection  in  the  United  States. — Forty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  vegetable  drugs  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  found 
growing  in  the  United  States,  and  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
remainder  might  be  grown  successfully  here.  Fred  A.  Miller 
in  an  attempt  to  arouse  interest  in  drug  collection  in  this  country, 
says  that  the  European  drugs  reaching  this  country  in  the  past 
have  been  superior  to  the  domestic  ones.  In  Europe  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  collection,  aging  and  curing  of 
drugs,  and  if  we  are  to  engage  in  this  business  we  must  have 
information  as  to  the  market  requirements,  selection  of  plants, 
time  of  year  to  collect,  method  of  preparation,  etc. ;  much  of  this 
information  can  be  obtained  from  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
—Am.  Drug.,  1914,  367.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Crude  Drugs. — Ash  Content. — A  table  formulated  from  ex- 
periments made  with  the  object  of  securing  suitable  standards, 
and  ascertaining  the  actual  variation  in  ash  content  of  crude 
drugs.— E.  L.  Mains,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  423-427.— (L.  S.) 

Vegetable  Drugs. — Examination  of  Those  Official  in  the 
G.  P. — As  in  previous  years,  "Riedel's  Berichte"  of  1914,  publish 
the  results  of  their  examination  of  the  vegetable  drugs  official 
in  the  G.  P.,  with  the  object  of  laying  the  foundation  for  their 
systematic  valuation  and  to  supplement  the  official  directions 
for  deficiencies  observed.  These  examinations,  for  which  accur- 
ate details  are  given,  embrace  the  determination  of  the  residues 
of  incineration,  the  ash  and  the  proportion  of  it  insoluble  in 
diluted  HC1,  and  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  drug — the 
extract.  Obviously,  in  the  few  drugs  whose  active  components 
are  chemically  deternrnable  quantitatively  in  well-defined  form, 
these  values  serve  simply  to  confirm  the  analytical  results. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  are  exhibited  in  a  table  and 
form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  observations  heretofore 
published.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  321.— (C.  L.  D.) 
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Vegetable  and  Animal  Drugs. — Proposed    U.  S.  P.  IX  Ash 

limitations. — M.  I.  Wilbert  has  made  a  comparison  of  the 
published  ash  limitations  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  des- 
criptions of  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  of  the  U.  S.  P.  IX  with 
similar  requirements  of  European  pharmacopoeias  and  other 
available  data.  A  table  covering  two  pages  presents  the  various 
requirements  and  findings  in  comprehensive  shape.  The  author 
makes  many  critical  suggestions  and  comments.  The  desira- 
bility of  including  limitations  for  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  in  connection  with  several  spices,  though  thoroughly  well 
established  in  the  trade,  is  questioned  as  being  rather  novel 
in  pharmacopceial  work.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  proposed  limi- 
tations are  considered  reasonably  conservative.  While  com- 
plying fairly  well  with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  drug  market 
at  the  present  time,  further  comparative  study  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  the  revision  of  the  figures  in  connection  with  at  least 
a  few  of  the  drugs  referred  to. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  456-460. 

Vegetable  Drugs. — Examination  with  Special  Reference  to 
Alcohol  and  Ether  Extracts,  and  Ash  Content. — In  1912  J.  R. 
Rippetoe  and  R.  Minor  published  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  a  large  number  of  drugs  (see  Year  Book,  1912,  120),  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  extractive  yielded  to  various  solvents, 
and  also  the  ash.  It  was  expected  that  these  results  might 
serve  as  a  means  for  the  relative  value  of  the  sample  when 
compared  with  some  other  sample  or  standard.  A  large  number 
of  additional  samples  have  since  been  examined  along  the  same 
lines  by  J.  R.  Rippetoe,  N.  Smith,  W.  Taylor,  and  G.  Stoddart 
and  the  results  published  in  a  table  covering  eight  pages.  The 
list  includes  many  of  the  drugs  included  in  the  first  list  and 
quite  a  number  not  heretofore  considered.  For  some  drugs 
the  value  of  determining  the  amount  of  anhydrous  matter 
that  may  be  extracted  with  various  solvents  has  been  pretty 
well  established,  also  the  determination  of  ash.  This  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Ninth  Revision  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  P., 
and  it  is  indicated  (J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  359)  that  a  large  number 
of  official  drugs  are  to  have  anhydrous  or  volatile  extract  and  ash 
standards. — Am.   J.   Pharm.,   1914,  435-444. 

Vegetable  Drugs. — Ferment  Action  During  Drying. — Emil 
Perrot  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  enzymes, 
and  especially  of  the  oxidizing  ferments,  upon  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  plants  during  their  dessication,   has  been 
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much  studied  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Since  1896,  when 
Bourquelot  first  called  the  attention  of  pharmacologists  to  the 
influence  soluble  ferments  can  exercise  upon  various  galenical 
preparations,  this  scientist  and  his  followers  have  published 
many  papers  upon  the  subject  which  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Two  distinct  transformations  have  been  found  to  result: 
a  direct  action  of  the  ferments  upon  the  drying  plants  themselves; 
and  the  addition  to  the  medical  preparations  derived  therefrom 
of  vegetable  substances  rich  in  active  diastases.  Thus,  for 
example,  extracts  of  cinchona,  rhubarb,  cocoa,  etc.,  which 
contain  one  or  more  oxidizable  constituents,  are  much  altered 
by  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  enzymes,  if  precautions  are  not 
taken  to  prevent  their  action.  Two  methods  may  be  employed 
to  prevent  the  change  in  the  drying  plants  and  in  the  prepara- 
tions derived  from  them,  viz.,  either  the  immersion  of  the  fresh, 
conveniently  divided  plant  in  boiling  alcohol  (very  suitable  for 
alcoholic  extracts,  etc.),  or  the  sterilization  and  drying  of  the 
fresh  plant  in  an  autoclave.  Among  the  many  examples  given 
to  show  the  improvement  brought  about  by  the  new  treatments 
may  be  mentioned  belladonna  leaves,  which  when  treated  with 
boiling  alcohol  in  the  fresh  condition,  furnish  a  much  superior 
and  far  more  active  extract  than  that  obtained  by  the  older 
methods.  And  cola-nuts,  when  sterilized  by  the  simple  action 
of  steam,  retain  their  natural  color,  whitish  or  violet-red,  instead 
of  the  brownish-red  color  so  characteristic  of  the  nuts  dried 
in  the  sun.  Moreover  an  analysis  proves  that  the  sterilized 
nuts  have  a  composition  quite  different  from  that  of  the  ordin- 
ary commercial  dried  ones,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  to  extract 
from  them  the  colatine-caffeine  of  Guiss  (not  found  in  the  or- 
dinary dried  nuts),  all  of  the  caffeine  and  much  more  extractive 
matter,  all  of  which  are  of  the  utmost  medical  importance.— 
Compt.   rend.   xi.   Intern.   Pharm.   Congr.,   453-457. 

Vegetable  Drugs. — Stabilization  by  Sterilization. — The  practical 
application  of  the  principles  propounded  by  Bourquelot  in  his 
researches  on  the  plant  enzymes  and  glucosides  is  receiving 
much  attention  from  pharmacists  in  France.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  stabilization,  or  rendering  permanent,  of  the  easily  de- 
composed natural  combinations  in  which  the  active  principles 
of  plants  exist,  by  destroying  the  ferments  which  disintegrate 
them,  will  become  an  important  part  of  pharmaceutical  practice 
in  the  near  future.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  direction  was 
taken  by  A.  Goris  and  —  Arnould,  who  showed  that  by  treatment 
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in  an  autoclave  with  steam  under  pressure  kola  nuts  might  be 
rendered  stable,  and  the  caffeine-kolatin  compound  preserved 
unaltered.  This  method  is  applicable  to  other  fruits,  seeds,  and 
similar  drugs.  The  same  investigators  have  also  devised  a  means 
of  stabilizing  fresh  herbs.  For  these  the  use  of  steam,  or  of 
boiling  alcohol,  is  impractical  on  a  large  scale.  Destruction  of 
the  ferments  is  obtained  by  submitting  the  fresh  material,  under 
reduced  pressure,  in  a  specially  constructed  chamber,  to  the 
vapor  of  alcohol  or  of  acetone,  or  some  similar  liquid  boiling 
below  100°C.  Five  minutes'  treatment  is  said  to  be  sufficient, 
and  practically  no  juice  is  removed  from  the  cells.  The  plants 
are  then  withdrawn  and  dried  in  the  stove.  From  the  dried 
material  active  galenical  preparations  may  be  obtained  by  the 
usual  methods.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  alcoholic  extracts  prepared 
from  such  sterilized  drugs  will  contain  a  larger  amount  of  chlor- 
ophyll than  those  obtained  from  material  dried  in  the  usual  way. 
In  consequence,  the  relative  ratio  of  active  principle  and  inert 
extractive  may  be  different,  and  the  preparation  weaker.  To 
obviate  this,  the  authors  evaporate  the  liquid  extract  in  vacuo, 
and  treat  the  residue  with  ether.  This  removes  the  chlorophyll; 
since  the  active  principles,  such  as  alkaloids  and  glucosides, 
are  in  natural  combination  with  tannins,  they  are  insoluble  in 
ether.  To  distinguish  these  preparations  from  ordinary  extracts 
they  have  been  put  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  "intracts." 
It  is  anticipated  that  portable  stabilizers  for  treating  freshly 
gathered  drugs  on  the  spot  will  be  a  feature  of  drug  preparation 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  that  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the 
present  rough  and  ready  method  of  drying  will  have  to  be  super- 
seded.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  327;  from  Repert.  pharm.,  25,  435. 

Deterioration    of   Drugs    and    Pharmaceutical    Products. — A 

Bibliography. — The  term  deterioration  is  herein  restricted  to 
decrease  of  therapeutic  value.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  this 
subject  has  received  any  systematic  attention.  On  account 
of  the  little  knowledge  we  possess  on  this  subject  the  authors 
have  formulated  a  list  of  over  150  papers  which  have  been  written, 
bearing  directly  upon  the  deterioration  of  •  many  official  and 
unofficial  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  publish  additional  references  after  a  sufficient  interval. 
-E.  G.  Eberhardt  and  F.  R.  Eldred,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  38-49. 
-(L.  S.) 

Pharmaceutical     Preparations.  —  Deterioration.  —  Frank    R. 
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Eldred  in  an  attempt  to  summarize  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 
finds  the  literature  so  full  of  contradictory  "conclusions"  as  to 
render  the  task  impossible  except  in  the  most  general  way.  Even 
the  results  of  investigations  in  many  cases  show  the  widest  varia- 
tions. The  only  general  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  after 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  literature  is,  that  as  a  class  galenical 
preparations  are  surprisingly  stable.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  a  few  writers  acting  as  alarmists  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
reverse  is  true,  and  the  author  calls  attention  to  some  of  their 
statements  in  proof  of  his  contentions. — Merck's  Report,  1914, 
165-166. 

The  Cause  of  Adulterated  Preparations. — In  a  paper  under  this 
title  the  writer  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  sale  of  adulterated 
preparations  by  the  pharmacist  is  not  wilful,  as  quite  as  many 
preparations  sold  are  above  the  standard  strength  as  under. 
This  variation  in  the  strength  of  preparations  is  due  chiefly  to 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  preparations. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigations  the  writer  learned  that  the 
following  methods  were  used  by  pharmacists  in  one  of  our  largest 
cities  to  produce  some  of  the  official  galenicals. 

By  dilution  from  fluidextract  20 

By  following  the  Pharmacopoeia        3 

By  purchase  from  wholesalers  2 

He  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  following  the  Pharmacopoeia  in 
every  detail,  paying  quite  as  much  attention  to  determining  the 
strength  of  the  finished  preparation  as  to  the  making  of  the 
preparation  itself. — Walter  H.  Varnum,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  500- 
502.— (L.  S.) 

Possible  Shortage  of  Imported  Drugs. — Editorial. — As  regards 
patented  products  which  are  the  property  of  particular  foreign 
firms,  it  should  be  demanded  of  such  firms  that  they  take 
prompt  steps  to  secure  the  manufacture  of  these  products  in  this 
country  as  has  been  done  for  some  years,  we  are  informed,  in  the 
case  of  acetylsalicylic  acid  (aspirin).  If  these  firms  are  not  in  a 
position  to  establish  factories  of  their  own  they  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  securing  the  manufacture  of  their  products  by 
competent  American  firms.  In  the  meantime  Congress  should 
revise  the  patent  law  to  make  it  agree  with  that  of  most  foreign 
countries;  that  is,  the  holder  of  a  patent  must  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  begin  manufacture  of  the  patented  product  in  this 
country  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  the  issuance  of  the 
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patent.  At  the  same  time  Congress  might  properly  consider  the 
feasibility  of  revoking  foreign  patents  on  medicinal  products 
if  their  owners  fail  to  take  proper  steps  to  secure  for  us  a  supply 
of  the  product  by  manufacture  in  this  country  if  necessary. — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  693  — (M.  I.  W.) 

Absorption  of  Drugs. — Hatcher  and  Eggleston  give  a  summary 
of  observations  on  the  absorption  of  drugs  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  ratio  of  absorption  from  the  4  common  channels  of 
administration  differ  for  each  drug.  No  rule  can  be  formulated 
for  the  calculation  of  the  appropriate  dose  by  one  mode  of  ad- 
ministration from  the  dose  by  any  other  mode  of  administration. 
Such  determination  can  be  made  only  by  experiment. — J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  469-473.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Absorption  of  Medicines  Diluted  with  Water. — According  to 
most  experiments  there  is  no  absorption  of  water  from  the  stomach 
and  hence  medicines  dissolved  in  water  are  not  very  likely  to  be 
absorbed  from  the  stomach.  Their  rapidity  of  absorption  de- 
pends, therefore,  on  the  readiness  with  which  the  stomach  empties 
itself  into  the  duodenum.  Liquids  which  are  isotonic  with  the 
blood  are  rapidly  discharged  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum; 
hence  the  dilution  of  a  medicine  with  sufficient  water  to  lower 
its  osmotic  tension  and  make  it  isotonic,  favors  its  discharge  from 
the  stomach  and  absorption  by  the  intestine. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  796.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Anaesthetics. — Differentiation  by  Coloring. — Barton  urges  the 
coloring  of  ether  and  chloroform  used  as  anaesthetics  to  prevent 
their  being  used  by  mistake  for  each  other  with  fatal  results. 
He  had  prepared  specimens  of  chloroform  colored  pink  by  an 
aniline  product  present  to  the  extent  of  1  to  200,000  parts,  and 
a  green  ether  colored  by  1  part  of  a  vegetable  product  in  400. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  shows  a  clear  brown  color. — 
Drug.  Circ.  1914,  530;  from  Lancet.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Colored  Anaesthetics. — A  Note. — To  overcome  any  difficulty 
in  differentiating  between  ether  and  chloroform  at  the  operating 
table,  W.  Inglis  Clark  mentions  that  chlorophyll,  1  in  1,400  for 
ether,  and  Merck's  "Anilin  Roth,"  1  in  200,000  for  chloroform, 
act  as  suitable  coloring  agents. — Trans.  Brit.  Phar.  Conf.  (Year- 
book of  Pharmacy)  1914,  416-417.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Antiseptics  and  Germicides. — Rational  Use  of  the  Terms. — 
Marsh  Pitzman  defines  a  germicide  as  a  preparation  that  kills 
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vegetable  bacteria  on  true  contact  practically  instantaneously 
Spores  require  especially  strong  germicides  to  bring  about  their 
instant  destruction,  such  as  free  chlorine,  intense  heat,  etc.,  and 
consequently  are  not  considered  in  this  definition.  An  antiseptic 
is  an  agent  which  hinders  the  growth  of  bacteria.  After  hours 
or  days  antiseptics  often  kill  bacteria,  but  do  not  necessarily  do 
so.  The  German  term,  entwicklungshemmend — development 
checking — is  much  preferable  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
meaning.  The  battle  for  antiseptics  and  germicides  has  long 
ago  been  won,  but  it  remains  for  the  present  day  impartially  to 
determine  their  limitations.  Many  of  the  veterans  naturally  are 
loath  to  give  up  their  former  positions,  whereas  many  of  the 
younger  men  feel  that  the  general  truth  of  these  limitations  is 
too  patent  to  be  of  interest  for  discussion. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  2030-2031.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Bacteriology  for  the  Pharmacist. — Carl  Dyna  makes  a  strong 
plea  for  professionalism  in  pharmacy,  for  the  small  store  as  well 
as  for  the  large  one.  Besides  the  monetary  gain  the  pharmacist 
is  accorded  higher  respect. 

Bacteriological  work  combined  with  uranalysis  presents  an 
excellent  field,  for  which  the  equipment  required  is  not  great. 
The  equipment  consists  of  a  good  microscope  with  2-3  and  1-6 
inch  objectives  and  a  1  inch  eyepiece;  a  centrifuge  is  necessary 
because  organic  bodies  which  decompose  rapidly  can  be  examined 
immediately  instead  of  waiting  24  hours  for  a  specimen  of  urine 
to  deposit  its  sediment.  A  ureometer,  urinometer,' Stern's  urino- 
glucosometer,  albuminometer,  burettes,  beakers,  test  tubes  and 
glass  stoppered  reagent  bottles. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  128. — (F.  J. 
B.) 

Biological  Preparations. — George  Eisele  presents  a  resume  of 
the  manufacture,  use  and  preservation  of  sera,  vaccines,  bac- 
terins,  toxins,  etc.  He  says,  "Biological  methods  of  combating 
bacterial  infections  aim  to  strengthen  or  reinforce  the  protective 
mechanism  either  by  affording  an  additional  stimulus  (active 
immunization),  or  by  supplying  antibodies  which  have  already 
been  elaborated  in  the  body  of  another  animal  as  the  result 
of  immunizing  treatment  (passive  immunity)." 

Speaking  of  tuberculin  therapy  the  author  states  that  very 
high  dilutions  are  necessary  for  the  initial  dose  which  is  gradually 
increased,  but.  the  tuberculin  is  unstable  in  high  dilutions  so 
that   hypodermic   tablets   for   the   purpose   are   finding   favor. 
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While  freezing  does  not  apparently  injure  these  products,  they 
should  never  be  stored  in  a  place  the  temperature  of  which  is 
above  60°  F  —  Proc.  Kentucky  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  63. (F.  J.  B.) 

Biological  Reactions  and  Capillary  Analysis. — Piorkowski 
mentions  the  importance  now  attached  to  serology  and  biochem- 
istry in  diagnosis,  immunity  production  and  examination  of  sera. 
Man  and  animal  possess  in  their  blood  serum  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  protective  forces  which  have  been  classified  according 
to  Ehrlich's  side-chain  theory. 

Receptors  of  the  first  class  have  one  haptophore  group  which 
may,  for  example,  combine  with  simple  toxins. 

Receptors  of  the  second  class,  which  contain  a  group  of  def- 
inite function  in  addition  to  a  haptophore  group,  explain  the 
-processes  of  agglutination  and  precipitation. 

To  the  receptors  of  the  third  class  belong  the  amboceptors. 
They  possess  two  haptophore  groups,  one  combining  with  food- 
stuffs, bacteria  or  red  blood  corpuscles,  the  other  with  certain 
fermentative  bodies,  the  complements.  To  this  class  belong  the 
specific  bacteriolysins  and  hemolysins  produced  by  immunisa- 
tion of  the  organism. 
.  Other  anti-bodies  are  the  opsonins,  aggressines  and  tropines. 

The  agglutinines  are  important  in  typhoid  and  cholera  diag- 
noses. The  amboceptors  are  especially  valuable  through  the 
complement  binding  method  in  diagnosing  syphilis,  glanders, 
tuberculosis,  echinococci  and  in  determining  food  adulteration. 
The  precipitines  are  forensically  important  in  biological  albumen 
differentiation  and  for  positive  identification  of  the  various  bloods 
and  milks,  also  for  determination  of  adulteration  in  minced 
meat,  for  determining  the  identity  of  sera  and  especially  for 
identifying  infectious  diseases.  The  use  of  the  precipitation 
method  has  recently  been  expanded  in  the  modification  of  the 
thermoprecipitines  for  the  determination  of  anthrax,  erisypelas 
of  pigs  and  other  animal  diseases,  also  for  determining  tuberculosis 
from  the  sputum  and  in  detecting  food  adulteration. 

As  regards  biochemical  determinations,  these  are  usually  more 
exact  than  the  purely  chemical,  as,  for  instance,  haemolysis  in 
saponin  estimations,  the  pupil  reaction  of  frog's  eyes  with  adre- 
nalin, the  action  of  frog's  hearts  with  heart  tonics,  etc. 

The  author  has  been  making  a  continually  increasing  use  of 
capillary  testing  in  biological  reactions  and  considers  it  especially 
useful  for  the  Abderhalden  reaction  in  making  the  biuret  test. 
It  gives  excellent  results  if  the  three  reagents;  viz,  dialysis  liquid, 
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copper  sulphate,  sodium  hydroxide,  are  placed  by  means^of 
graduated  pipettes  a  definite  distance  apart  on  a  strip  of  white 
filter  paper;  at  the  point  of  contact  a  violet  color  indicates  a 
positive  reaction. — Compt.  rend.  XI  Intern.  Pharm.  Congr., 
768-769.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Books  as  a  Source  of  Disease. — In  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  comprehensive  paper  on  this  subject,  William  R.  Reinick 
after  discussing  the  difficulty  experienced  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
infection  states  that  beyond  question  disease  may  be  contracted 
by  this  means.  The  various  diseases  likety  to  be  transmitted 
by  books,  as  well  as  many  cases  of  infection  claimed  to  have  been 
traced  to  books,  are  fully  discussed.  The  vitality  of  bacteria  is 
next  taken  up  and  finally  methods  of  disinfection  and  sterilization. 
The  methods  of  sterilization  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  In 
conclusion  the  author  says  that  not  disinfectant  plants,  but 
sunlight,  fresh  air,  the  elimination  of  dust,  and  proper  cleanliness 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  and  readers,  is  the  way,  not  only  to 
prevent  books  from  becoming  fomites,  but  also  the  people 
becoming  carriers  in  this  age  of  prevention. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914 
13-25. 

The   Cell   Membrane   as   a   Seat   of  Chemical   Activity. — A. 

Tschirch  discusses  the  chemical  activity  of  the  cell  membrane, 
pointing  out  that  the  prevailing  idea  that  all  of  the  chemical  activ- 
ity of  a  plant  is  a  protoplasmic  function  is  incorrect. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  plant  physiology,  which  Tschirch 
states  can  be  explained  only  as  products  of  membrane  activity 
he  mentions  the  formation  of  pectin;  of  resins  and  volatile  oil  in 
plant  hairs;  of  gums;  and,  what  is  of  particular  interest,  of  the 
mucilaginous  membrane  coating  the  root  hairs,  playing  such  an 
important  role,  in  the  absorption  by  the  plant,  of  the  desirable 
ingredients  of  the  soil. 

In  discussing  pectin  formation,  Tschirch  outlines  the  work  of 
Fellenberg  showing  that  pectin  is  a  colloid  of  irregular  composition 
containing  galactose  and  arabinose  groups  along  with  methyl 
pentoses.  Fellenberg  also  finds  that  the  characteristic  constituents 
of  the  cell-walls,  the  membranes,  are  polysaccharids  combined 
with  calcium,  magnesium  and  potassium  atoms. — Arch.  Pharm., 
252,  537.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Chemo-therapy. — Fundamental  Principles  and  Results. — E. 
Sprongerts  in  a  very  interesting  article  describes  the  evolution  of 
medicine  in  its  fight  against  pathogenic  micro-organisms.     The 
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use  of  carbolic  acid  by  Lister  to  prevent  or  destroy  infection  of 
wounds  was  epoch-making.  The  discovery  and  use  of  many 
other  disinfectants  and  antiseptics  soon  followed.  Ordinary 
non-poisonous  bactericides,  though  effective  in  wound  disinfec- 
tion, produced  no  results  in  the  treatment  of  most  internal 
diseases  which  had  meanwhile  been  found  to  be  caused  by  bac- 
teria. It  was  discovered  that  the  animal  body  is  itself  able  to 
produce  substances  which  protect  it  from  its  enemies.  This  is 
the  basis  of  serum  treatment  which  has  shown  such  excellent 
results. 

Not  for  every  disease,  however,  is  the  body  able  to  produce  pro- 
tective substances.  The  malarial  parasites,  the  trypanosomes 
of  sleeping  sickness  and  the  spirochetes  of  syphilis  must  ■  be 
counteracted  in  another  manner.  The  favorable  results  of  mer- 
cury with  syphilis  and  of  quinine  against  malaria  long  ago  indicated 
the  possibility  of  acting  directly  on  their  producers  with  chemical 
substances.  Dyestuffs  are  rather  selective;  methylene  blue  was 
found  to  color  only  nerve  fibres  when  injected  into  frogs.  This 
fact  and  its  dyeing  action  on  bacteria  caused  Ehrlich  to  try  its 
effect  in  diseases;  it  was  found  to  be  almost  as  effective  in  malaria 
as  quinine  is.  Fuchsine  and  another  dye  which  belongs  to  a 
group  having  a  very  decided  affinity  for  cotton  fibres  were  found 
also  to  possess  activity;  a  change  in  the  molecule  of  the  latter 
produced  a  substance,  trypan-red,  having  a  decided  action  against 
trypanosomes. 

The  problem  has  been  to  find  substances  showing  an  action 
against  such  diseases  and  then  to  build  them  into  more  effective 
products.  Substances  showing  fine  results  are  often  poisonous 
to  human  life.  Among  these  the  arsenic  compounds  take  an 
important  place.  The  chemist  has  combined  arsenous  acid  with 
aniline  to  form  atoxyl,  exchanging  the  poisonous  properties  of 
the  constituents  for  the  trypanosome-destroying  power  of  the 
product  with  which  Robert  Koch  has  had  good  results  in  the 
treatment  of  sleeping  sickness.  The  trypanosome-destroying 
properties  of  atoxyl  were  found  to  be  almost  nil  in  the  test  tube 
as  compared  with  its  rapid  action  in  the  body,  indicating  that 
it  is  changed  in  the  body  to  an  effective  substance.  By  removing 
oxygen  Ehrlich  produced  a  substance  equally  active  in  the  test 
tube,  whose  administration  would  not  necessitate  changes  in  the 
body.  It  was  observed  that  an  effective  substance  lost  its 
power  when  used  several  times  against  the  same  strain  of  bac- 
teria, the  bacteria  becoming  immune.     Indeed  it    was  possible 
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gradually  to  develop  strains  that  were  not  affected  by  dyes  or 
arsenic  compounds.  The  parasite-destroying  substance  attacks, 
according  to  Ehrlich's  theory,  only  certain  parts  of  the  bacteria, 
and  these  gradually  become  satiated.  We  may  consider  that 
the  various  disease-producers  have  different  anchoring  places. 
If,  for  instance,  atoxyl  possesses  activity  against  trypanosomes 
but  not  against  the  syphilis  producers,  it  needs  to  be  supplied 
with  the  proper  group  to  become  active  against  syphilis  also. 
The  fruit  of  all  such  theoretical  considerations  and  practical 
work  is  Salvarsan  the  first  artificial,  effective  remedy  for  various 
parasitically  produced  diseases.  Occasional  instances  in  which  it 
has  proved  inefficacious  in  diseases  caused  by  parasites  are  due 
to  the  enormous  difficulty  of  completely  destroying  all  the  disease 
producers.— Deut.  Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  114-115,  130-131.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Ehrlich's  Chemotherapy. — The  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy 
reprints  from  Science  Conspectus,  March  1913,  a  very  interesting 
paper  by  Henry  P.  Talbot  in  which  the  history  of  the  development 
of  this  so  called  new  science  is  clearly  presented. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
1914,  25-30. 

Chinese  Medicine. — In  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
R.  I.  Geare  observes  that  it  is  apparent  that  a  large  portion  of 
Chinese  medical  practice  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  nothing 
more  than  magic.  It  is  said  that  the  first  authority  on  medicine 
in  China  was  the  Emperor  Chen  Song  (2737  B.  C),  who  classified 
about  100  medicinal  plants. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  157-159. 

Colloids  and  Crystalloids. — In  a  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Section  on  Physics  and  Chemistry  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Robert  H.  Bradbury  gives  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive survey  of  colloids  and  crystals,  which  he  aptly  terms  the 
two  worlds  of  matter.  The  paper  could  not  well  be  abstracted 
but  is  worthy  of  careful  reading  in  the  original.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  71-81. 

Colloids  and  Their  Importance  to  Pharmacy. — The  subject  of 
colloids  is  a  vast  one.  Although  the  science  as  such,  is  only 
about  fifteen  years  old,  it  is  growing  at  a  pace  which  makes  it 
well  nigh  impossible  to  keep  track  of  it.  Colloids  have  been 
prepared  and  used  for  centuries,  but  without  any  true  conception 
of  this  state  of  matter.  While  true  colloid  solutions  were  pre- 
pared at  various  times  since  1802  by  Richter,  Faraday,  Woehler, 
Kuhn,  and  St.  Giles,  none  of  these  investigators  had  an  exact 
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idea  of  the  true  state  of  colloidal  division,  although  some  of  them 
suspected  that  they  had  metals  suspended  in  a  liquid  in  a  very 
minute  state  of  division.  The  first  systematic  investigations 
were  made  in  1861  but  the  actual  impetus  to  the  work  is  due 
largely  to  the  invention  of  the  Ultra-Microscope  in  1905. 

A  colloid  may  be  denned  as  any  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous  sub- 
stance in  a  certain  state  of  subdivision,  or  dispersion  in  another 
solid,  liquid  or  gaseous  substance. 

Colloids  exhibit  certain  mechanical  properties  when  viewed 
under  the  ultra-microscope.  The  particles  move  back  and  forth 
from  a  fixed  central  point.  Small  particles  move  faster  than 
large  particles.  One  of  the  theories  for  the  cause  of  this  motion 
is,  that  the  gravity  of  the  particles  is  only  partially  overcome 
by  the  viscosity  of  the  medium,  that  they  fall  or  rise  until  the 
viscosity  of  the  medium  overcomes  the  gravity,  and  the  particles 
are  pushed  back  again. 

Colloids  diffuse.  Colloidal  solutions  have  little  or  no  osmotic 
pressure.  Their  density  cannot  be  calculated  from  the  medium 
in  which  they  are  suspended. 

Cheese  is  albumen  colloidally  dissolved  in  milk.  Most  precious 
stones  owe  their  colors  to  minute  quantities  of  a  colloidal  sub- 
stance. The  filament  of  tungsten  lamps  was  formerly  made  by 
pressing  tungsten  together  with  dextrin  or  syrup  through  small 
openings  into  wire  form.  Then  subjected  to  high  heat  to  carbon- 
ize the  organic  material.  The  modern  method  is  to  make  a  col- 
loidal solution  by  alternate  action  of  acid  and  alkali  upon  finely 
powdered  tungsten.  This  is  then  pressed  into  filaments.  Dyeing 
and  tanning  are  purely  colloidal  processes  and  the  knowledge  of 
colloidal  chemistry  is  continually  enriching  both  of  these  pro- 
cesses. 

Fully  eighty  percent  of  all  our  pharmaceutical  preparations  are 
colloidal.  This  includes  most  of  our  tinctures,  fluidextracts, 
collodions,  emulsions,  etc. 

Cold  cream  is  a  colloid-system,  water-fat.  Ferric  hydroxide  is 
used  as  arsenic  antidote  because  it  adsorbs  arsenous  acid. 

Many  more  examples  are  given,  described  and  explained  in  an 
interesting  and  entertaining  manner  by  the  author. — Curt  P. 
Wimmer,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1004-1013.— (L.  S.) 

Dangerous  Mixtures. — Prevention  of  Accidents. — In  an  inter- 
esting article  H.  Nowak  deals  with  dangerous  mixtures  which  are 
apt  to  cause  serious  accidents  in  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
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manufacturing,  and  mentions  precautions  to  be  taken  and 
methods  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  such  accidents. — Deut.- 
Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  83.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Drug  Eruptions. — Urticarias,  erythemas  and  scarlatiniform 
eruptions  may  be  caused  by  belladonna,  salicylic  acid  and  arsenic 
or  any  of  their  salts  or  preparations,  antitoxin,  many  of  the  vola- 
tile oils  and  drugs  containing  them  (as  copaiba,  santal  oil,  turpen- 
tine), some  of  the  synthetic  compounds  (as  antipyrine,  sulphonal, 
etc.),  chloral,  quinine  and  its  salts,  and  opium  and  any  of  its 
alkaloids  or  preparations.  These  eruptions  appear  in  some 
patients  after  a  single  therapeutic  dose  of  any  of  these  drugs; 
in  others  only  when  the  drug  is  pushed,  or  when  it  has  been  given 
for  some  time.  The  frequency  of  idiosyncrasy  against  these 
drugs  follows  about  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Arsenic 
will  rarely  cause  an  eruption,  unless  it  is  pushed  to  full  physiologic 
action.  Some  patients  acquire  a  drug  tolerance  and  no  subse- 
quent eruptions  occur  after  the  first  dose  or  two.  This  is  typically 
true  of  some  persons  who  are  very  susceptible  to  quinine. — J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  456.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Fertilizers. — Action  on  Some  Plants. — Webster  reports  that 
soil  mixed  with  a  fertilizer  consisting  of  ammonium  sulphate, 
potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  phosphate  produces  mustard  plants 
yielding  a  larger  percentage  of  mustard  oil,  and  cherry  laurel  trees 
whose  leaves  contain  more  hydrocyanic  acid  than  the  correspond- 
ing plants  grown  in  ordinary  soil. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  529;  from 
Pharm.  Weekbl.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Gastric  Disturbances  Produced  by  Drugs. — Ballenger  and 
Elder.  The  elimination  of  gastric  disturbance  produced  by 
sodium  carbonate,  iodides,  oil  of  sandalwood  and  similar  drugs 
by  administering  in  capsules  hardened  with  formaldehyde. — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc  ,  1914,  62,  197-198.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Gastric  Disturbance  by  Sodium  Carbonate,  Iodides,  Oil  of 
Sandalwood,  and  Similar  Drugs. — Prevention. — If  these  substances 
are  administered  in  the  form  of  capsules,  gastric  disturbances  may 
be  prevented  by  slightly  hardening  the  capsule  by  exposure  to 
the  vapors  of  formaldehyde  or  by  immersion  in  a  weak  solution 
of  the  same  substance.  Capsules  may  be  immersed  for  one 
minute  in  a  dilution  of  1  part  40%  solution  of  formaldehyde  to 
from  40  to  60  parts  of  water.  The  capsules  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  at  least  two  weeks  before  administration.  If  the  vapor 
method  is  employed  about  15  Cc.  of  solution  should  be  used 
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for  every  cubic  foot  of  space  in  the  closed  vessel  in  which  such 
capsules  are  exposed.  Six  hours  exposure  usually  suffices  if  the 
capsules  are  not  to  be  used  immediately,  whereas  twelve  hours 
may  be  necessary  if  they  are  for  immediate  consumption.  Cap- 
sules so  hardened  are  not  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach 
but  are  digested  by  the  intestinal  secretion,  provided  they 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  too  much  vapor. 

An  even  more  satisfactory  method  of  carrying  through  the 
stomach  such  substances  as  sodium  salicylate,  potassium  iodide, 
sodium  carbonate,  etc.,  is  by  combining  the  desired  remedy  with 
mutton  suet  and  paraffin.  The  powdered  drugs  are  mixed  with 
the  fused  fat  and  placed  in  gelatin  capsules  while  in  a  fused  con- 
dition. As  the  stomach  does  not  secrete  a  fat  digestant,  the 
capsules  so  prepared  will  allow  the  remedy  to  pass  off  into  the 
intestines  where  the  drug  is  absorbed  while  the  suet  is  being 
digested.  Paraffin  is  added  to  give  additional  hardness. — J.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1914,  736-738;  from  the  J.  Am.  Med.  Assoc— (L.  S.) 

Handbook  of  Useful  Drugs. — The  object  of  this  book,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry,  as  is  well  expressed  on  its  title  page,  is  to  present 
"a  selected  list  of  important  drugs  suggested  for  the  use  of  teachers 
of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
examination  in  therapeutics  of  state  medical  and  examining 
boards."  This  object  seems  to  have  been  achieved.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  practical  help  toward  a  higher  standard  for  medical  ther- 
apeutics and  medical  education.  The  book  represents  a  much 
needed  advance  in  therapeutics  by  tacitly  repudiating  a  large 
number  of  useless  drugs. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1984.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Useful  Drugs. — An  editorial  designates  the  recently  published 
volume  on  Useful  Drugs  as  a  book  with  a  purpose  that  will  mark 
an  era  in  American  medicine  and  will  likewise  have  a  distinct 
effect  upon  American  Pharmacy.  The  editor  criticizes  the  inclu- 
sion of  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  its 
use  is  recommended  as  a  vehicle  but  concludes  that  even  this  is 
a  minor  matter  and  Useful  Drugs  has  a  purpose  and  also  a  future. 
In  a  book  review,  p.  98,  the  same  journal  adds:  Useful  Drugs 
can  therefore  be  described  as  the  ideal  epitome,  and  the  pharmacist 
interested  in  his  prescription  department  will  do  well  to  aid  in 
the  circulation  of  the  work  by  distributing  it  among  physicians 
of  his  own  neighborhood. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  66. 
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Heart  Tonics. — The  Question  of  their  Standardization. — In  an 
extensive  and  very  thorough  article  replete  with  tabulated  results 
of  the  authors'  research  work,  A.  Ginzberg  and  I.  Hohlberg 
arrive  at  the  following  results  in  the  first  chapter: 

The  methods  of  Focke  and  Houghton,  at  present  extensively 
used  in  the  physiological  standardization  of  heart  tonics,  are  still 
very  incomplete.  They  require  a  very  careful  control  and 
extensive  study  with  chemically  pure  single  substances,  not 
with  galenical  mixtures.  No  relation  exists  between  the  results 
of  the  two  methods;  consequently  no  conclusion  can  be  derived 
concerning  the  therapeutical  activity  of  a  tested  substance. 
Either  method  is  useful  only  for  assuring  identity  or  close  resem- 
blance of  the  tested  substance  with  another  previously  tested 
one.  According  to  neither  method  can  a  therapeutic  unit  be 
established.  As  a  control  standard  for  Focke's  method,  erythroph- 
lein  sulphate  1:1200  is  warmly  recommended;  for  Houghton's 
method,  cryst.  strophanthin  (G)  1:50,000  may  be  used.  In  the 
introduction  of  a  simple  chemical  substance  into  the  lymph-sac  of 
a  frog  the  concentration  of  the  solution  with  like  doses  exerts  a 
decided  influence,  the  effect  increasing  rapidly  with  even  slight 
increases  in  concentration.  Testing  the  value  of  heart  remedies 
on  the  isolated  heart  gave  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  conclusions  in  the  second  chapter  are:  Houghton's  method 
is  decidedly  less  sensative  than  Focke's.  The  results  of  Hough- 
ton's method,  expressed  in  H.  T.  U.,  cannot  and  should  not, 
contrary  to  Houghton's  proposal,  serve  in  judging  the  therapeutic 
value.  Attempts  to  introduce  a  definite  chemical  standard  into 
Houghton's  method  with  a  view  to  studying  the  test  conditions 
show  that  the  method  in  its  present  form  is  unsatisfactory,  not 
giving  constant  and  correct  results.  Perfection  might  result  on 
shortening  the  12-hour  test  period  or  with  other  changes.  This 
question  can,  however,  be  settled  only  by  using  a  simple  chemical 
substance — erythrophlein  sulphate  or  gratus-strophanthin — but 
not  galenical  preparations.  A  great  defect  of  Houghton's  method 
lies  in  the  fact  that  4-5  days  elapse  before  the  end-result  is  known, 
this  time  increasing  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  results 
of  two  series  do  not  correspond.  Only  5  frogs  are  really  concerned 
in  the  end  result.  As  regards  the  independence  of  surrounding 
conditions  provided  the  test  is  run  parallel  with  the  standard, 
it  is  stated  that  the  result  of  the  standard  being  varying  and  not 
always  correct,  this  naturally  loses  its  value.  In  general,  Hough- 
ton's method  in  its  present  form  cannot  be  considered  sufficiently 
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useful  either  for  absolute  determinations  (toxicity  of  the  prepara- 
tion) or  for  relative  estimations. 

In  concluding  the  third  chapter  it  is  stated  that  Focke's  method 
is  very  sensitive  and  its  rapidity  (1-2  to  1  hour)  makes  it  very 
useful.  The  method  however,  requires  further  revision  which 
can  be  accomplished  only  after  gathering  sufficient  experimental 
data  concerning  definite  chemical  standards.  Strict  adherence  to 
the  mathematical  formula  is  necessary  and  no  condition  should 
be  changed  until  the  functional  relation  to  the  formula  is  estab- 
lished. In  determinations  according  to  Focke's  method  an 
unchangeable  standard  is  necessary;  erythrophlein  sulphate  or 
gratus-strophanthin  is  best  adapted.  If  in  the  determinations  a 
V  (virulence)  is  obtained  exceeding  the  set  bounds,  it  is  not 
permissible  in  any  case,  in  the  same  series,  to  change  the  dose  or 
to  concentrate.  In  the  same  manner,  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
frogs  must  not  be  increased  by  raise  of  temperature  (increases 
V) ;  the  optimum  temperature  should  be  established  by  trial  with 
erythrophlein  of  a  constant  concentration  and  may  be  regulated 
only  with  this  solution.  If  a  substance  gives  no  good  V  with  the 
adopted  test  conditions,  according  to  which  other  preparations 
respond  well,  the  substance  should  simply  be  rejected  as  not 
corresponding  to  official  requirements;  no  necessity  exists  for 
determining  the  dose  that  would  ultimately  cause  a  standstill 
of  the  frog  heart's  ventricle. — Compt.  rend.  XI  Intern.  Pharm. 
Cong.,  559-613. 

Notes  on  Hindoo  Medicines.— E.  M.  Holmes  describes  a 
number  of  Hindoo  remedies  for  dysentery  because  of  a  probable 
demand  for  these  from  the  Indian  troops  unaccustomed  as  they 
are  to  the  rigours  of  winter  in  the  temperate  zone  of  middle 
Europe. 

Holarrhena  Antidysenterica,  Wall.  The  bark  of  the  plant  at 
one  time  enjoyed  considerable  repute  in  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  Conessi  or  Tellicherry  bark. 

Plantago  Ovata,  Forst.  The  plant  was  formerly  called  P. 
Ispaghula,  and  the  seeds  are  best  known  under  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  specific  name,  usually  as  Spogel  seeds. 

(Egle  Marmelos.  The  immature  fruit  of  Indian  Bael  has 
long  been  used  in  dysentery. 

Terminalia  Chebula,  Retz.  The  unripe  fruit  is  known  by  the 
Mahometans  as  Halilek-i-  Hindu. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  617. 
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Homeopathic  Drugs  and  Tinctures. — Mineral  Constituents. — 
S.  Judd  Lewis,  on  behalf  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
British  Homeopathic  Association,  made  a  series  of  complete 
quantitative  examinations  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  various 
homeopathic  tinctures  and  drugs.  The  chemical  analysis  was 
aided  by  the  use  of  a  modern  quartz  spectrograph  which  rendered 
it  possible  to  photograph  not  only  the  visible  spectrum  but  also 
the  ultra-violet  spectrum,  thus  assisting  in  the  detection  of  those 
elements  which  do  not  emit  visible  spectra,  or  where  this  is  feeble 
or  ill-defined,  as  is  the  case  with  iron,  magnesium  silicon,  boron 
and  phosphorus. 

"Mother"  tinctures  were  prepared  according  to  the  British 
Homeopathic  Pharmacopoeia  from  the  following: 

The  root  of  Baptisia  tinctoria.  The  fresh  plant  of  Atropa 
Belladonna.  The  fresh  corm  of  Colchicum  autumnale.  The  fresh 
plant  of   Thuja  occidentalis. 

In  addition  to  the  constituents  ordinarily  found  in  plants 
such  as  Fe,  Al,  Ca,  Mg,  Na,  K,  Si,  P,  S  and  CI,  these  tinctures 
showed  the  following: 

Baptisia,  Cu,  Mn,  Li,  B.  Colchicum,  Cu,  Mn,  Li,  B. 

Atropa,    Cu,  Li,  B.  Thuja,  Cu,  Mn,  Li,  B. 

A  specially  re-sifted  pure  specimen  of  Lycopodium  clavatum 
gave  the  following  ash: 

Copper,  trace.  Magnesium  (as  MgO),  0 .  17 

Iron  (as  Fe203),  0.028%  Sodium  (as  Na2  0),  trace. 

Aluminum  (as  A1203),  0.17%        Potassium  (as  K20),  0.23% 

Manganese  (as  Mn304),  0.01%    Silicon  (as  Si02),  0.24% 

Calcium  (as  CaO),  0.04%  Boron  (as  B203),  trace. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  ash  (ash — 1.49%), 
consists  of  phosphoric  acid  (as  P205).  The  proportions  of  phos- 
phorus, sulphur  and  chlorine  were  not  determined. 

A  pure  specimen  of  sepia  contained  18.85%  ash  as  follows: 

Copper,  trace.  Potassium  (as  K20),  1.32 

Iron  (as  Fe203),  0.096.  Silicon  (as  Si02),  0.37. 

Aluminum  (as  A1203),  0.84.  Boron  (as  B203),  0.20. 

Calcium  (as  CaO),  1.79.  Phosphorus  (as  P205),  0.57. 

Magnesium  (as  MgO),  3.46.  Sulphur  (as  S03),  1.60. 

Lithium  (as  Li20),  0.10.  Chlorine,  3.35. 

Sodium  (as  Na2  O),  2.90.  Bromine,  trace. 

Iodine,  none. 
Trans.  Brit.  Phar.  Conf.  (Year  Book  of  Pharmacy),  1914,  361- 
369.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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House  Blooms  from  Thanksgiving  to  March. — In  his  report 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Progress  of  Botany,  Adolph  W. 
Miller  quotes  from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  that  the 
bulbs  which  flower  earliest  out  of  doors  are  in  general  the  best 
varieties  for  indoor  forcing.  The  order  of  flowering  in  the  house 
begins  with  the  Chinese  sacred  lily,  the  paper- white  narcissus, 
and  the  Roman  hyacinth,  followed  by  jonquils,  Dutch  Roman 
hyancinths  and  daffodils.  Tulips  come  in  January  but  give 
better  results  in  February  and  March.  Hyacinths  and  nar- 
cissus are  by  far  the  easiest  bulbs  to  cultivate.  Many  of  these 
may  be  planted  indoors  in  time  to  bloom  by  Christmas. — Proc. 
Pa.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  50.— (L.  S.) 

Immunology. — The  New  Science. — In  a  paper  under  this 
heading,  F.  E.  Stewart  gives  reasons  why  this  subject  must 
eventually  be  taught  by  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  outlines 
what  the  scope  of  such  a  course  should  be. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 
1290-1294.— (L.  S.) 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides.— Insects  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups  based  upon  the  character  of  the  mouth  parts,  as 
biting  insects  and  sucking  insects  says  M.  F.  Barrus.  Each 
kind  requires  a  different  treatment,  for  as  the  biting  insect 
devours  certain  plant  parts  they  may  be  killed  by  placing  poison 
on  the  tissue  surface,  while  the  sucking  insects  can  only  be  killed 
by  using  a  poison  which  kills  on  account  of  its  caustic  properties, 
or  by  the  use  of  sprays  which  smothers  them  by  closing  up  their 
air  tubes. 

The  author  makes  a  strong  plea  for  rural  pharmacists  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  this  subject.  The  information  may 
be  had  from  government  bulletins  and  from  the  various  state 
colleges.  In  many  instances  the  farmer  may  know  what  to  use 
but  does  not  know  where  to  obtain  it  or  how  to  prepare  it  for 
use.— Proc.  New  York  State  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914, 134.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Life  Without  Microbes. — Michel  Cohendy  has  shown  by  a 
series  of  experiments  that  he  can  raise  chickens  and  guinea 
pigs  without  the  presence  of  germs,  the  subjects  of  his  experi- 
ments showing  a  better  growth  than  non-aseptic  animals.  M. 
Wollman  has  raised  aseptic  tadpoles  and  flies,  M.  Guyenot 
has  raised  whole  colonies  of  aseptic  flies  and  Prof.  Kiister  kept 
a  kid  for  12  days  absolutely  sheltered  from  microbes. — Chem. 
News,  1914,  236.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Little  Known  Foreign  Products. — Under  this  title  L.  Lodian 
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describes  agar  agar,  pili-nuts,  kaju-nut  and  uruk  raisin-plum. 
The  pili-nut  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  brazil  nut,  but  has  a 
smooth,  reddish-brown  shell,  of  abnormal  thickness.  The  kaju- 
nut  is  kidney  shaped  and  is  protected  by  a  double  porous  shell 
secreting  a  virulent  itch  poison.  The  shells  are  crushed  for 
their  oil  content,  which  is  thickened  by  boiling  into  a  varnish; 
this  varnish  acts  similarly  to  the  shells,  as  a  poison.  The  urak 
raisin-plum  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  the  only  known  fruit  possessing 
an  edible  sweet  kernel  without  a  trace  of  bitterness. — Am. 
Drug.,  1914,  423.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Magnesium-Ether  Narcosis. — This  method,  discovered  by 
Meltzer  and  Auer,  depends  on  subcutaneous  injection  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  solution  and  inhalation  of  ether,  of  which  latter 
only  one-fifth  as  much  is  required  as  when  ether  is  used  alone. — 
Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  708;  from  Chem.-Ztg.,  1914,  Naturwiss. 
Umschau,  15.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Manufacture  of  Synthetic  Drugs  and  Chemicals  in  England. — 

Joseph  H.  Williams  discusses  the  necessity  of  manufacturing 
these  products  in  England  on  account  of  the  scarcity  due  to  the 
war.  Brief  notes  as  to  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  the 
more  important  synthetics  used  in  pharmacy  are  given  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  it  would  appear  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  issue  licenses  enabling  English  manu- 
facturers to  produce  synthetic  chemicals  by  processes  which 
are  the  subjects  of  patents  in  that  country.  The  Government 
is  urged  to  make  arrangements  whereby  a  supply  of  duty-free 
alcohol  can  be  had  for  this  purpose. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  293-294. 

Materia  Medica  in  Medical  Schools. — A  plea  for  the  proper 
study  of  this  subject  in  medical  schools. — L.  E.  Sayre,  J.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1914,  253-256.— (L.  S.) 

Medical  Education. — Editorial. — The  statistics  published  this 
week  show  that  in  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  (about  35  per  cent.)  in  the  number  of  medical  colleges 
and  corresponding  reductions  in  the  number  of  students  and 
graduates.  Of  colleges  the  decrease  was  from  165  to  101;  of 
students  the  decrease  was  from  28,142  to  16,502  and  the  number 
of  graduates  decreased  from  5,747  to  3,594.  There  are  some 
perhaps,  who,  not  knowing  the  real  cause,  may  look  on  these 
marked  reductions  with  alarm  and  believe  that  this  country 
will  soon  suffer  from  a  dearth  of  physicians.  Alarming  state- 
ments to  that  effect  are  already  being  circulated,  but  invariably 
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these  statements  come  from  those  interested  in  medical  colleges 
conducted  more  as  business  enterprises  than  as  educational 
institutions;  those  who  look  more  to  the  incomes  from  students' 
fees  than  to  the  quality  of  physicians  turned  out.  There  would 
not  have  been  the  marked  reductions  referred  to  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vast  oversupply  of  medical  colleges  existing  in  this 
country  ten  years  ago.  That  there  is  room  for  a  still  greater 
reduction  of  medical  colleges,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm 
regarding  a  scarcity  of  physicians,  and  that  the  reductions 
referred  to  are  distinctly  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  are  clearly 
evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  691.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Medicinal  Herb  Market. — The  first  market  for  medicinal 
herbs  held  in  Europe  was  opened  on  March  24  at  Wangs  in  the 
Swiss  Canton  of  St.  Gallen.  A  large  number  of  hand-barrows 
and  children's  cars,  fully  laden  with  sacks  of  herbs,  were  collected 
together  in  the  School  House  Square  and  near  them  stood  men, 
women,  and  children  as  sellers.  There  was  (according  to  a 
German  contemporary)  a  most  magnificent  assortment,  and 
apothecaries  and  druggists  from  all  parts  of  Switzerland  sent 
their  buyers;  consequently  the  market  proved  most  successful. 
The  next  one  will  be  held  in  October. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxiv, 
883. 

Methods  of  Administration. — John  F.  Anderson  observes  that 
the  parenteral  administration  of  medicines  appears  to  have 
cast  a  spell  not  only  over  the  laity,  on  whom  a  method  unusual 
to  them  may  be  expected  to  have  a  psychologic  effect,  but  al- 
so on  some  physicians  who  seem  easily  persuaded  to  ascribe 
virtue  to  this  method  of  administration  in  connection  with 
almost  any  preparation.  — .J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  631. — 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Microbes. — Effect  of  Solar  Rays. — Mdme.  Victor  Henri  has 
discovered  that  microbes,  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  mercury 
lamp,  are  changed  greatly  in  shape  and  produce  an  entirely 
different  malady  in  animals.  The  hypothesis  is  advanced 
that  the  numerous  varieties  of  microbes  known  today  are  merely 
altered  forms  of  a  few  primitive  types,  which  have  been  changed 
in  character  by  the  ultra-violet  rays  in  the  sun's  rays. — Chem. 
News,  1914,  199.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Modern  Antirheumatics. — Joseph  Kahn  says  that  the  modern 
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treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one 
word,  salicylates.  Salicylic  acid  is  too  irritating  for  internal 
use  and  sodium  salicylate  is  decomposed  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice  giving  us  the  free  acid  so  that  less  soluble 
salicylates  are  sought.  Salol  which  yields  about  36%  of  phenol 
in  the  intestines  is  too  toxic.  Salophen  (acetylparamidophenol 
salicylate  or  acetamidosalol)  has  the  advantage  of  being  also 
antipyretic,  and  with  the  introduction  of  various  side  chains 
into  the  paramidophenol  it  becomes  less  toxic. 

Aspirin  and  Novaspirin  have  certain  advantages,  while  Di- 
plosal  (salicylsalicylic  acid)  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  when 
hydrolized  in  the  intestinal  tract  107  parts  of  salicylic  acid 
from  100  parts.  Atophan  and  Novatophan  have  the  advantage 
of  being  non-constipating,  not  strongly  diaphoretic,  and  in  being 
free  from  toxic  effects  upon  the  heart  and  nervous  system. 

The  increase  of  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  after  the  use 
of  Atophan  is  so  great  that  there  is  danger  of  renal  colic,  the 
large  quantity  of  uric  acid  being  in  part  precipitated  in  the  urinary 
passages.  It  is  necessary  to  give  alkalies  as  sodium  bicarbonate 
to  insure  that  the  uric  acid  will  be  eliminated  in  soluble  form. 
Salicylic  acid  is  eliminated  partly  unchanged  and  partly  as 
salicyluric  acid,  some  of  the  salicylic  acid  of  the  sodium  salt 
(the  manner  in  which  it  exists  in  the  blood)  unites  with  glycocoll, 
forming  salicyluric  acid. — Proc.  New  York  State  Pharm.  Assoc, 
1914,  155.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Narcotic  Addiction. — Lucius  P.  Brown  says  up  to  April  1st, 
1914,  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Department  of  Tennessee  has 
issued  1,403  permits  to  refill  prescriptions,  of  which  very  few 
were  renewals  of  existing  permits.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
between  1  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  infected.  The 
books  of  our  department  show  that  of  these  1,403  addicts, 
1,226  are  users  of  morphine,  97  users  of  laudanum,  71  of  gum 
opium,  8  of  heroin,  and  1  of  codeine.  The  average  dose  of  the 
morphine  addict  is  about  S}4  grains  a  day.  The  aggregate 
usage  is  609  ounces  per  month,  which  at  the  usual  retail  price 
of  6  grains  for  10  cents  would  amount  to  $4,872  per  month,  or 
$58,464  per  year  spent  by  these  registered  addicts. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  1427.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Narcotics. — Dangers  of  Combining. — H.  Hinterstoisser  reports 
that  a  prolonged  stupor  in  a  case  of  a  patient,  a  woman  of  41, 
after  appendicectomy,  was  ascribed  to  the  cumulative  action  of 
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the  drugs  used,  morphine,  narcophin,  scopolamine,  ether, 
chloroform.  Symptoms  of  severe  intoxication  followed  the  dose 
of  morphine,  cyanosis,  respiration  rate  only  six  or  seven,  then 
one  or  two  to  the  minute,  pulse  slow  but  strong,  the  eye  reflexes 
suspended.  Artificial  respiration  was  required  for  three  hours. 
Then  the  paralysis  of  the.  respiration  center  was  overcome  by 
venesection  and  injection  of  Ringer's  solution  (withdrawing 
300  Cc.  blood  and  injecting  a  liter  of  the  Ringer  fluid). — (Wien. 
klin.  Wchnschr.  1913,  v.  26,  No.  50).  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  341.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Narcotic  Preparations  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. — J.  Leon  Lascoff 
gives  a  tabulated  list  of  the  narcotic  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  P., 
N.  F.,  and  of  well-known  proprietaries,  showing  amount  of 
narcotic  drug  content. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  453. 

Odorous  Products  in  Plants. — Formation  and  Distribution. — 
Eugene  Charabot  publishes  the  results  of  ten  years  of  study  of 
the  mechanisms  which  regulate  the  formation  of  the  odorous 
products  of  plants,  their  evolution,  the  relations  existing  between 
the  chemical  phenomena  which  modify  these  substances  and  the 
immediate  manifestations  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  the  part 
played  by  the  essential  oils  in  the  vital  economy.  He  concludes 
that  the  odorous  principles  make  their  appearance  in  the  young 
green  organs  and  continue  to  accumulate  until  the  flowering 
period.  They  migrate  from  the  leaf  into  the  stem,  and  thence 
into  the  inflorescence.  At  the  time  when  the  work  of  fertiliza- 
tion is  accomplished,  a  certain  quantity  of  essential  oil  is  consumed 
in  the  inflorescence.  It  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  the 
green  organs  produce  at  the  same  time  further  quantities  of  odor- 
ous matters.  A  large  number  of  the  odorous  products  are  formed 
by  the  splitting  up  of  glucosides  which  are  formed  in  the  green 
portions.  Most  frequently  this  glucoside  is  immediately  de- 
composed and  the  essential  oil  appears  in  the  green  portion 
of  the  plant.  It  may  even  happen  that  the  medium  is  so  favorable 
to  the  splitting  of  the  glucoside  that  the  latter  can  never  be 
formed;  in  this  case  the  whole  of  the  essential  oil  will  exist  in 
the  free  state  in  the  green  organs.  Contrary  to  the  existing 
belief,  it  was  proven  that  the  odorous  principles  are  not  waste 
products.  They  participate  normally  in  the  work  of  fertilization 
and  of  the  formation  of  the  seeds,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
are  partially  consumed. — Merck's  Report,   1914,  34-35. 
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Oil  Immersion  of  Lenses. — Objectives  intended  for  immersion 
are  specially  corrected  for  the  specific  medium  to  be  employed. 
Four  mediums  have  been  used:  water,  cedar  oil,rmonobromide 
of  naphthalin  and  glycerin.  Water  has  a  refractive  index  of 
1.33  and  when  used  with  ordinary  glass,  must  have  a  correction 
applied.  The  objectives  will  not  receive  so  many  rays  from  the 
object  when  used  with  cedar  oil,  whose  refractive  index  is  1.52, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  glass  employed  for  the  cover-glass.  Mono- 
bromide  of  naphthalin  has  a  higher  refractive  index  of  1.567, 
and  special  flint  cover-glasses  must  be  employed  with  it.  Gly- 
cerin has  a  refractive  index  of  1.478  which  is  not  far  from  the 
refractive  index  of  the  ordinary  cover-glass,  so  that  it  probably 
could  be  used  without  much  inconvenience. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  1745.— (M.  I.  W.) 

French  Anti-Opium  League. — From  the  cosmopolitan  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  opium  has  reached  France,  and  opium- 
dens  abound  to-day  as  much  in  our  military  stations,  where 
they  are  the  gravest  peril  that  the  young  marines  must  face, 
as  in  the  large  centers.  The  danger  seems  grave  enough  to 
make  the  consideration  of  means  of  fighting  it  imperative  and 
a  league  has  been  formed  for  this  purpose,  which  asks  for  most 
effective  injunctions  against  drug-dealers  of  all  sorts  who  swarm 
in  the  metropolis,  and  states  that  light  fines  do  not  hinder  them 
from  repeating  the  offense.  The  league  purposes,  by  conferences 
and  tracts,  to  put  public  sentiment  on  guard  against  the  danger 
of  the  use  of  stupefacients,  such  as  opium,  cocaine,  hashish,  etc. 
—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  415.— (M.  I.  W.) 

International  Opium  Conference. — An  editorial  discusses  a 
report  on  the  correspondence  respecting  the  second  International 
Opium  Conference.  It  appears  that  Greece  has  refused  to 
sign  without  stating  any  reason,  while  Turkey  has  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  Conference.  Germany  and  Russia  were 
also  not  ready  to  ratify  the  Convention,  although  they  have 
signed.  In  spite  of  these  facts  it  is  claimed  by  the  delegates 
that  matters  have  advanced  considerably  and  that  a  long  step 
has  been  taken  toward  the  attainment  of  unanimity. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  1914,  458. 

Perfume  Trees  of  the  Philippines.— The  ylang  ylang,  a  native 
of  the  Philippines,  is  probably  the  most  important  perfume 
tree  of  the  Island.     The  flowers  are  generally  picked  at  night 
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and  in  the  morning  are  taken  to  the  distiller,  when  they  are 
subjected  to  steam  distillation,  although  the  Bureau  of  Science 
has  found  that  extraction  with  a  volatile  solvent  yields  a  better 
oil.  Grace  M.  Sweeney  describes  some  of  the  trees  and  flowers 
and  the  methods  of  collection.  An  ylang  ylang  tree  sometimes 
yields  eighty  kilos  of  flowers,  and  the  flowers  yield  about  34 
per  cent,  of  first  class  oil  with  a  larger  yield  of  second  grade  oil. 
The  only  way  that  the  operator  knows  when  to  change  the 
receivers  is  by  the  odor  and  this  is  why  the  oils  vary  so. 

The  champaca  is  also  of  great  value,  but  the  flowers  are 
usually  not  distilled  in  the  Philippines,  being  packed  in  paraffin 
and  sent  to  France  or  Germany  for  distillation.  The  yield  of 
oil  is  only  0.0124%. 

The  author  also  gives  some  data  on  the  commercial  aspects  of 
the  perfume  flower  industry. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  58.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Pharmacognosy.— 17s  Relation  to  the  Practice  of  Pharmacy. — 
Pharmacognosy  is  divided  into  the  following  subjects:  Pharmaco- 
botany  inquires  into  the  form  of  plants,  their  organs,  tissues  and 
cells.  Pharmaco-chemistry  deals  with  the  constituents  of 
plants  of  medicinal  value.  Pharmaco-physiology  treats  of  the 
life  processes  of  medicinal  plants.  Pharmaco-geography  treats 
of  the  distribution  of  medicinal  plants  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Pharmaco-ethnography  deals  with  the  descriptive  char- 
acteristics of  medicinal  plants  and  their  parts.  The  pharmacist 
must  be  prepared  for  the  identification,  estimation  and  selection 
of  drugs  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  practice  pharmacy.  There- 
fore the  study  of  Pharmacognosy  is  a  necessity  for  students 
of  pharmacy.— Heber  W.  Youngken,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  174- 
175.— (L.  S.) 

Pharmacognosy  Museum. — In  a  comprehensive  paper  on  this 
subject  E.  N.  Gathercoal  undertakes  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  a  pharmacognosy  museum  to  the 
college  of  pharmacy?  To  the  teacher?  To  the  students? 
To  the  alumni? 

2.  How  much  money  should  be  spent  for  this  museum  by 
the  college?  How  much  time  given  by  the  teachers  to  its 
upbuilding? 

3.  What  should  be  the  scope  of  this  museum,  i.  e.,  what 
articles  should  be  contained  in  it? 
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4.  Where  should  the  museum  be  situated,  how  arranged  and 
catalogued   and   under   what   rules   or   arrangements   should 
it  be  open  to  afford  the  utmost  facility  for  use? 
Illustrations   are  appended   showing  several  sections   of  the 

museum  of  the  University  of   Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy. — 

J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  17-24.— (L.  S.) 

Physiological  Testing. — In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Physiological  testing  will  be  found  an  epitome  of  the  literature 
on  this  subject  which  has  been  published  in  this  country  and 
abroad  during  the  past  year.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1433-1435. — 

(L.  S.) 

Plant  Galls. — Their  Nitrogenous  Constituents. — The  small 
nitrogen  content  of  galls  has  heretofore  hardly  been  considered. 
M.  Nierenstein  obtained  from  the  so-called  gall-wax  of  the 
galls  of  Quercus  ozgilops  (caused  by  the  stings  of  Cynips  calcis), 
a  well  crystallizing  substance  of  the  composition  C13H1706N, 
which  is  probably  a  levorotatory  galloylleucin, 

CH3  [  pii pu fin    I  COOH 

CH3  |  U        U±l2     UH    \  NH.CO.C6H2(OH)3 

Recrystallized  from  absolute  alcohol*  the  galloylleucin  forms 
nice  prismatic  needles.  With  ferric  chloride  it  gives  the  pro- 
nounced blue  color  of  gallic  acid;  the  potassium  cyanide  reaction 
for  gallic  acid  is,  however,  negative.  The  melting  point  is  not 
sharp  and  lies  between  234°  and  238°  C.  with  decomposition 
and  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  724;  from 
Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  92,  53.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Plants. — Effects  of  Gases  on  their  Growth. — F.  Kidd,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Society  on  March  5th,  stated  that 
germination  in  seeds  is  completely  inhibited  in  an  atmosphere 
containing  20  to  30%  of  carbonic  acid,  according  to  temperature. 
The  seeds  germinate  at  once  when  removed.  Mustard  seed 
was  an  exception,  the  inhibition  continuing  indefinitely,  unless 
their  testas  are  removed  or  they  are  completely  dried  and  re- 
wetted.  Field  experiments  show  that  this  action  of  carbon 
dioxide  gas  may  occur  in  nature  and  explain  the  common  occur- 
rence of  seeds  lying  dormant.  M.  Coupin  studied  the  effect  of 
vapors  on  plants  by  placing  wheat  shoots  for  ten  days  in  an 
atmosphere  saturated  with  various  aromatic  vapors.  The  va- 
pors of  essence  of  star  anise  seed  and  anise  seed  kill  off  the  shoots 
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at  once;  those  of  absynthe,  thyme,  lavender,  bergamot,  tansy, 
rosemary,  and  neroli  are  less  speedy,  but  also  fatal;  cinnamon, 
orange,  etc.,  sfop  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  do  not  kill  it; 
cumin,  sandalwood,  and  iris  check  growth;  patchouli  and  cloves 
have  no  action;  tobacco  is  decidedly  injurious. — Chem.  and  Drug., 
lxxxiv,  460. 

Poisoning  by  Hypnotics. — Prevention. — In  order  to  prevent 
poisoning  by  an  overdose  of  a  hypnotic  and  especially  to  outwit 
would-be  suicides,  Combal  proposes  to  add  a  small  dose  of 
ipecacuanha,  or  one  of  its  preparations,  to  the  hypnotic.  This 
is  to  be  added  in  such  quantity  that  emesis  will  not  be  produced 
when  a  normal  dose  of  the  hypnotic  is  taken;  but  if  an  excessive 
quantity  is  taken,  emesis  promptly  ensues.  The  following 
formulae  are  suggested:  (1)  Malourea,  0.3  Gm.;  phenacetine, 
0.2  Gm.;  codeine  phosphate,  0.025  Gm.;  powdered  ipecacuanha, 
0.1  to  0.15  Gm.  For  one  powder.  To  be  taken  an  hour  before 
bedtime  in  a  fair  quantity  of  warm  liquid.  (2)  Sodium-malourea, 
5.0  Gm.;  dissolved  in  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  (1:100),  200  Gm. 
One  teaspoonful  as  a  sedative;  a  tablespoonful  as  a  hypnotic. 
(3)  Sodium-malourea,  5.0  Gm.;  antipyrine,  4.0  Gm.;  dissolve 
in  water,  80  Gm.;  tincture  of  ipecacuanha,  20  Gm.;  then  add 
solution  of  sodium  bromide  (6:100),  80  Gm.;  pantopon,  0.1  Gm.; 
syrup  of  orange  to  make  200  Gm.  A  teaspoonful  as  a  sedative; 
a  tablespoonful  as  a  hypnotic. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  641;  from  Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  55,  639. 

Prescribing  Ready  Made  Preparations. — A.  B.  Luff  observes 
that  the  growing  practice  of  prescribing  ready-made  preparations 
is  rapidly  threatening  to  undermine  to  a  great  extent,  the 
skilled  and  rational  employment  of  therapeutic  agents  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Among  the  objectionable  features  are 
the  too  general  use  of  powerful  drugs  in  compressed  forms  and 
of  proprietary  preparations.  Undoubtedly  lamellae  and  tabellae 
of  active  principles  in  the  hands  of  medical  men  are  most  con- 
venient and  useful  for  hypodermic  and  occasionally  for  other 
forms  of  administration;  but  it  is  the  ready  facility  with  which 
powerful  drugs  prepared  in  this  form  are  obtained  by  the  public 
which  constitutes  a  grave  danger,  a  facility  which  is  responsible 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  increasing  practice  of  self-drugging. — 
(Brit.  M.  J.,  1914,  v.  1,  No.  2777.)— J.  A.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
1287.— (M.  I.  W.) 
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Preserving  Vegetable  Drugs. — For    this  purpose  bottles  made 
like  mustard  bottles  with  hollow  stop- 
pers, carefully  ground,  with  a  rim  at  the 
bottom    where  a  chamois  leather  cap 
is  tied  have  proven  successful.     Pieces 
of  quicklime  are  placed  in  the  stopper 
and  the  stopper  smeared   with  petro- 
latum.   When  the  stopper  is  placed  in 
the  bottle  the  contents  become  thor- 
oughly   dry    and    the    12  %    of    water 
usually  absorbed 
by         vegetable 
drugs    after    or- 
dinary drying  is 
removed.     These 
bottles  are  made 
in  four  sizes,  from 
250  to  2000  gram- 
mes  .  — Amer . 
Drug.,  1914,  246.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Pyro-analysis. — Application  to  Certain  Drugs  and  Galenicals. 
— Referring  to  a  previous  article  (Pyroanalyse  der  Drogen,  Ber., 
1911,  338  and  525),  L.  Rosenthaler  states  that  he  has  since 
examined  an  additional  number  of  substances,  subliming  them 
after  evaporating  to  dryness  with  milk  of  lime.  Results  are 
given  for  cinchona,  opium,  hydrastis,  ipecac,  nux  vomica,  aconite, 
veratrum,  belladonna  root  and  leaves,  extract  of  opium,  tincture 
of  nux  vomica,  extract  of  belladonna  and  tincture  of  sabadilla. 
In  performing  a  pyro-analytic  test  a  small  quantity  of  the 
substance  covered  with  asbestos  or  glass-wool  in  a  test  tube 
connected  with  rubber  stopper  and  glass  tubing  to  an  air-pump, 
is  heated  in  a  paraffin  bath  and  the  resulting  sublimate  examined 
as  to  its  crystalline  form,  solubility,  and  behavior  towards  general 
and  special  reagents.  The  conclusions  reached  are  that  a  large 
number  of  drugs  and  galenicals  give  sublimates  which  by  their 
appearance  and  behavior  lead  to  identification,  making  the 
process  of  value  in  cases  where,  owing  to  very  fine  state  of  division 
or  small  quantity  at  hand,  the  substances  cannot  readily  be 
identified  by  other  methods. — Compt.  rend.  xi.  Intern.  Pharm. 
Cong.,  965-968.— (J.  H.  W.) 


Sale  of  Poisons. — The  Paris  Court  of  Appeals  has  just  rendered 
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an  interesting  decision  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  poisons.  The 
servant  of  a  physician  presented  to  a  wholesale  dealer  in  phar- 
maceutical products  a  letter  bearing  the  forged  signature  of  the 
physician  and  asking  for  ampoules  of  morphine.  They  were 
delivered  to  her  three  consecutive  times,  and  by  her  given  to  the 
physician's  wife,  who  had  forged  his  signature  to  procure  the 
drug.  She  was  already  a  morphinomaniac  and  was  obliged  to 
undergo  a  long  and  expensive  course  of  treatment.  The  physi- 
cian brought  suit  against  the  dealer  who  had  sold  the  morphine, 
for  the  expenses  of  his  wife's  treatment.  The  court  condemned 
the  dealer  to  pay  the  doctor  300  francs  ($60.00)  damages  on  the 
ground  that  wholesalers  are  not  authorized  to  sell  poisons  di- 
rectly to  physicians,  but  only  to  chemists,  pharmacists,  and 
manufacturers  registered  for  the  purpose.  "Wholesale  pharma- 
cists who  sell  to  physicians  in  France  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
—J.  Am.  M.,  Assoc,  1914,  62,  711.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Designation  of  Poisons  in  Suicides. — Editorial. — The  editor 
of  The  Druggists'  Circular  calls  attention  to  the  increased  use 
of  poisons  for  suicidal  purposes,  the  names  of  which  appear  in 
published  accounts  of  suicides,  and  suggests  that  each  Pharma- 
ceutical organization  request  the  local  newspapers  to  refrain 
from  publishing  names  of  poisons  in  suicides  and  murders. — 
Drug.  Circ,  1914,  127. 

Suicides  and  Newspaper  Publicity. — The  probable  influence  of 
newspaper  publicity  of  details  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
kind  of  substances  used  in  connection  with  accidental  posioning 
is  well  shown  by  a  compilation  from  the  reports  of  the  coroner 
of  St.  Louis  for  the  years  1910  to  1914  inclusive.  The  figures 
given  suggest  the  desirability  of  telling  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  corrosive  poisons  and  the  need  for  refraining 
from  even  an  intimation  that  the  use  of  any  one  poison  or  sub- 
stance may  lead  to  sure  and  painless  death.- — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  600-601.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Some  Unhealthy  Tendencies  in  Therapeutics. — John  F. 
Anderson  observes  in  recent  years  there  has  been  manifested  a 
very  marked  tendency  to  the  use  of  certain  agents  or  methods  for 
therapeutic  purposes  which,  unless  checked,  will,  in  the  reaction 
that  is  bound  soon  or  late  to  follow,  have  an  unfortunate  effect 
on  progress  in  therapeutics.  Many  of  these  agents  in  the 
method  of  their  exploitation,  almost  force  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  financial  gain,  of  the  proposer  or  of  the  producer  is  the  sole 
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basis  for  their  exploitation.  Aside  from  the  exploitation  of 
the  sick  for  selfish  or  financial  considerations,  the  use  of  some 
of  these  agents,  on  account  of  the  possibilities  for  harm  possessed 
by  them,  presents  a  question  demanding  immediate  and  serious 
consideration.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1-3.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Standardization   of   New    Materia    Medica    Products. — In   a 

paper  on  this  subject  F.  E.  Stewart  recites  the  numerous  ob- 
jections that  are  usually  brought  forward  by  manufacturers  to 
the  standardization  of  their  product.  Shows  also  the  reason 
why  so  few  of  the  newer  synthetics  are  not  admitted  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1161-1167.— (L.  S.) 

State  Flowers. — In  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Botany,  A.  W.  Miller  recites  the  difficulties  which  Pennsyl- 
vania has  encountered  in  choosing  a  state  flower.  The  legisla- 
ture had  determined  on  the  daisy,  which  action  was  however  later 
rescinded,  thus  leaving  the  matter  open.  The  Penna.  Botanical 
Society  has  been  endeavoring  to  secure  recognition  for  the  flower 
of  the  tulip  poplar  tree,  (Liriodendron  tulipifera).  In  the  course 
of  the  report  Mr.  Miller  presents  a  clipping  from  a  daily  paper 
which  gives  an  elaborate  resume  of  all  the  other  flowers  which 
have  been  officially  adopted  by  various  states  and  countries. — 
Proc.  Penna.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  56-57.— (L.  S.) 

Systematic  Botany.  —  Application  oj  Comparative  Phyto- 
chemistry. — Hans  Hallier  states  that,  the  aim  of  classification  in 
botany  being  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  pedigree  of  plants, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  on  a  few  criteria  as  in  the  Linnean 
system  which  depends  on  the  number  and  union  of  the  flower 
parts,  or  Van  Tieghem's  classification  which  is  dependent  on 
the  number  of  integuments  and  the  structure  of  the  embryo  of 
seeds.  The  probability  of  determining  the  true  relationship 
increases  with  the  number  of  characteristics  under  observation 
and  systematicians  have  been  aided  decidedly  by  the  inner 
morphology — anatomy — of  plants;  as  also  by  ontogeny — the 
evolution  of  the  individual;  morphogeny — the  evolution  of  the 
organs;  metamorphology— growth  deviation;  paleophytology, 
ecology,  geographical  distribution,  etc. 

Greshoff  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  methodical  application 
of  comparative  phytochemistry  in  systematic  botany  because  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  chemical  properties  and  deviations  are 
an  exhibition  of  relationship  as  much  as  are  structure  and  structur- 
al changes.     Just  as  with  morphology  and  other  branches  of  bot- 
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any,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  universal  criterion;  nevertheless 
it  has  in  numerous  instances  shown  itself  applicable  as  a  decisive 
factor  in  establishing  relationships,  several  of  which  instances 
are  related  in  the  original  article.  In  addition  to  several  other 
plant  constituents,  the  author  discusses  hydrocyanic  acid  which 
occurs  in  plants  in  combination  with  either  benzaldehyde, 
acetone  or,  in  a  few  cases,  with  other  substances,  the  form  in 
which  it  exists  being  often  absolutely  constant  not  only  for  a 
genus  but  for  families  and  classes. — Compt.  rend.  xi.  Intern. 
Pharm.  Cong.,  969-978.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Variation  in  Strength  of  Medicinal  Substances. — The  following 
very  interesting  table  compiled  by  M.  I  Wilbert  shows  the  wide 
variation  which  exists  in  the  strength  of  a  number  of  important 
medicinal  substances: 

No.  of 
Samples    Min.  %    Max.  % 

Belladonna  Leaves. 144  0.175      0.563 

Belladonna  Root 115  0.110      0.780 

Guarana 41  3.720      5.160 

Hydrastis 114  2.300      4.850 

Hyoscyamus 120  0.043      0.234 

Ipecac 253  1.240      2.750 

Jalap 173  3.670     21.760 

Stramonium 127  0.140      0.470 

J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1286.— (L.  S.) 

X-Rays. — Influence  on  Vegetable  Growth. — From  experiments 
on  Raphanus  sativus  and  Lepidium  sativus  plants,  E.  Miege  and 
H.  Coupe  find  exposure  to  X-ray  radiation  has  a  beneficial 
stimulating  action  on  plant  growth,  even  when  the  intensity 
of  the  exposure  is  such  as  would  be  distinctly  dangerous  to  animal 
tissues.  .  Under  such  treatment  the  increase  in  weight  was  45% 
for  leaves,  59%  for  the  whole  plant,  and  193%  for  the  tubercules. 
The  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  most  frequent  exposures 
were  made.  Only  a  slight  repercussive  effect  on  the  morphology 
and  anatomical  structure  of  the  exposed  plants  was  noted. — 
Pharm.  J.,  93,  324;  from  Compt.  rend.,  159,  338. 
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B. — Vegetable  Drugs. 

Adonis  Vernalis. — Constituents. — The  method  for  the  ex- 
traction of  adonidic  acid  and  adonidin  proposed  by  Fuckelmann 
in  1911,  has  been  modified  by  L.  Mercier  as  follows:  The  aqueous 
extract  of  the  plant  is  treated  with  lead  acetate,  filtered,  the  pre- 
cipitate washed  with  alcohol  and  the  washings  added  to  the 
filtrate;  the  liquid  is  then  treated  with  lead  subacetate,  the  lead 
adonidate  formed,  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  precipitate  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  the 
alcohol  solution  evaporated  with  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  adonidic  acid  thus  obtained,  dried  in  vacuo.  Traces  of 
neutral  adonidin  remain  in  the  liquid  from  which  the  adonidic 
acid  has  been  separated.  The  filtrate  from  the  lead  adonidate 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtered,  the  filtrate  neutralized 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  treated  with  solution  of  tannic  acid. 
The  adonidin  tannate  formed  is  treated  with  zinc  hydroxide  and 
strong  alcohol,  the  mixture  evaporated  between  40°  and  50°  C, 
dried  in  vacuo,  and  the  product  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol 
in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  evaporated 
at  40°  C.  with  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid.  The  traces  of  adonidic 
acid  found  at  this  stage  are  filtered  out.  The  product  thus 
obtained  is  neutral  adonidin.  Adonidic  acid  obtained  by  this 
process  gives  no  color  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid;  it  reduces 
Fehling's  solution  and  is  precipitated  and  decomposed  by  bromine 
water.  Fuckelmann  regarded  commercial  adonidin  as  a  mixture, 
in  varying  proportions,  of  adonidic  acid  and  neutral  adonidin. 
Adonidic  acid,  according  to  him,  is  a  body  having  the  properties 
of  quillaic  acid,  while  neutral  adonidin,  which  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  commercial  adonidin,  represents  the  true  active 
part  of  the  body  isolated  by  Cervallo  and  Mordagne.  Adonidic 
acid,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  analogous  in  its  action  to  digi- 
tonin.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  713;  from  Nouv.  Rem.,  1914,  I. 

Agar-Agar. — As  Basis  for  Internal  Medication. — Max  Einhorn 
gives  formulae  for  agars  containing  phenolphthalein,  rhubarb, 
calumba,  gambir,  tannin,  simaruba,  ipecac,  sumbul  and  lupulin 
which  have  given  good  results  in  constipation,  diarrhoea  and 
enteralgia.  Adolph  Schmidt  was  the  first  to  use  agar-agar 
to  increase  the  volume  of  faeces  and  thus  relieve  constipation; 
he  combined  it  with  cascara  sagrada,  calling  the  preparation 
Regulin.     Agar  acts  without  being  changed,  but  during  its  passage. 
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through  the  gastrointestinal  tract  it  absorbs  large  quantities 
of  water,  thus  causing  the  faeces  to  be  soft  and  of  larger  bulk. 
Medicated  agars  first  absorb  liquids  and  then  give  off  the  medic- 
inal agent  slowly  by  osmosis,  thus  distributing  it  over  a  large 
area  of  the  intestines. — Deut.-Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  34-35. — 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Aloes. — Detection  in  Mixtures. — According  to  Mossley  the 
following  method  may  be  used  for  the  detection  of  aloes  in  certain 
mixtures:  The  extract,  etc.,  is  evaporated  to  drive  off  the  alcohol, 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water.  The  filtered  solution  is  heated 
for  thirty  minutes  at  water  bath  temperature  with  5  Cc.  of  10% 
sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then  exactly  precipitated 
with  solution  of  barium  hydroxide,  and  the  barium  sulphate 
filtered  off.  The  filtrate,  concentrated  to  100  Cc,  is  treated 
with  a  slight  excess  of  lead  acetate  solution  in  order  to  remove 
coloring  matter,  and  10  Cc.  of  the  filtrate  treated  with  sodium 
sulphate  solution  to  remove  excess  of  lead.  This  liquid  is  then 
divided  into  equal  parts,  and  one  is  extracted  with  benzene, 
and  the  benzene  shaken  with  dilute  ammonia.  Oxymethyl- 
anthraquinones  derived  from  other  drugs,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  aloin  test,  should  be  completely  precipitated  by  the 
lead  acetate.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  ammoniacal  layer  will  be 
only .  of  the  faintest  rose  color,  whereas  if  precipitation  is  not 
complete  the  ammonia  will  be  of  a  full  red  color,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  solution  must  be  again  treated  with  lead  acetate  and  the 
test  repeated.  When  oxymethylanthraquinones  are  shown  to  be 
completely  precipitated,  the  other  small  portion  of  the  filtrate 
is  treated  with  excess  of  solution  of  bromine,  which,  in  the 
presence  of  aloin,  yields  a  flocculent  precipitate.  If  this  reaction 
be  given,  confirmation  should  be  obtained  from  the  main  bulk 
of  the  solution.  This  is  freed  from  lead  by  means  of  sodium 
sulphate,  and  10  Cc.  of  the  filtrate  shaken  with  2  or  3  Gm.  of 
borax  and  allowed  to  stand  for  15  minutes.  In  the  presence 
of  aloes  a  green  fluorescence  appears.  Secondly,  10  Cc.  are 
heated  with  a  drop  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  a  drop  of  copper 
sulphate  solution,  when  the  appearance  of  a  red  coloration, 
becoming  intensified  on  standing,  indicates  the  presence  of  aloes. 
Samples  freed  from  aloes  give  an  orange  color,  which  does  not 
alter  on  standing.  It  is  claimed  that  0.2  Gm.  of  extract  of  aloes 
in  the  presence  of  5  Gm.  of  a  mixture  of  extracts  of  rhubarb, 
.cascara,  etc.,  can  be  detected. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  45;  from 
£hem.  and  Drug.,  1913,  915. 
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Ambrosia  Artemisifolia. — Isolation  of  the  Bitter  Principle. — 
B.  E.  Nelson  and  G.  W.  Crawford  have  isolated  a  yellow  amor- 
phous bitter  principle  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  American 
ragweed,  Ambrosia  artemisifolia.  From  its  general  characters 
it  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  absynthin,  isolated  in  a  similar 
manner  from  Artemisia  absinthium.  The  bitter  principle  was 
extracted  from  the  purified  alcoholic  extract  in  each  instance 
by  shaking  out  with  ether.  In  the  Ambrosia  extract  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  white  crystalline  substance,  which  was  free 
from  bitterness  when  pure,  and  melted  at  208°  C.  The  yellow 
bitter  substance  was  markedly  more  soluble  in  ether  than  these 
crystals.  It  melted  indefinitely  at  65°  to  70°  C,  became  indis- 
tinctly crystalline  on  long  standing,  and  slowly  reduced  Fehling's 
solution  after  hydrolysis.  The  investigation  was  undertaken 
to  determine  the  value,  if  any,  of  ragweed  as  a  remedy  for  hay 
fever.  It  is  concluded  that  the  use  of  preparations  of  the  herb 
for  this  purpose  is  not  justified  on  chemical  grounds. — J.  Am. 
Chem.  Soc,  36,  2536. 

Andrographis  Paniculata. — Chemical  Examination. — Andro- 
graphis paniculata,  Nees  (Fam.  Acanthacex),  is  a  common 
bitter  plant  growing  throughout  the  plains  of  India.  It  is  aft 
annual,  two  or  three  feet  long;  stem  quadrangular,  pointed, 
smooth;  leaves  opposite,  on  short  petioles,  lanceolate,  entire, 
upper  surface  dark  green  and  shining,  under  surface  paler  and 
finely  granular;  calyx  deeply  five-cleft,  corolla  bilabiate,  tips 
linear,  reflected,  upper  one  three- toothed,  lower  one  two-toothed; 
flowers  remote,  alternate,  long  petioles,  downy,  rose  colored  or 
white  streaked  with  purple;  capsules  erect,  somewhat  cylin- 
drical; seeds,  three  to  four  in  each;  roots  fusiform,  simple  woody 
with  numerous  fine  radicles.  The  plant  is  well  known  in  Bengal 
under  the  name  of  Kalmegh,  and  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
a  domestic  remedy  known  as  Alui  which  is  given  to  children 
for  the  relief  of  griping,  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  loss  of 
appetite.  It  is  also  known  as  Kiryat,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  chirata.  Kshitibhushan  Bhaduri  has  subjected  the  leaves 
and  stems  to  chemical  examination.  By  successive  extraction 
0.643%  of  extractive  was  yielded  to  petroleum  ether,  0.861% 
to  ether,  3.309%  to  chloroform,  and  2.214%  to  alcohol.  17.782% 
of  ash  was  obtained.  Besides  a  little  volatile  oil,  chlorophyll, 
an  amorphous  white  substance  melting  at  221°  C,  and  resin, 
two  bitter  principles  were  found.  One  was  yellow  and  crystalline 
and  possessed  an  empirical  formula  of  C19H2805.     The  other  was 
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an  amorphous  white  substance  for  which  the  name  Kalmeghin 
is  proposed.  Analysis  gave  the  formula  Ci9H5105.  When 
treated  with  an  acid  it  was  converted  into  an  acid,  C14H2302. — 
Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  349-354. 

Star  Anise. — Cultivation  in  Tonquin. — In  a  paper  appearing  in 
Journ.  d'Agriculture  tropicale,  14,  40,  A.  Chevalier  gives  some 
interesting  information  on  the  cultivation  of  star  anise  in  Tonquin. 
The  parent-plant  of  star  anise,  Illicium  verum,  Hook,  f.,  N.  0. 
Magnoliacex,  is  a  small  evergreen  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of 
from  8  to  15  meters,  and  resembling  the  cypress  in  outline. 
The  tree  flowers  twice  a  year.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
Illicium  verum.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  tree  is  found  in 
the  wild  state;  it  is  cultivated  in  the  South  of  China,  especially 
in  the  Province  of  Kwang-si  and  on  the  Island  of  Hainan.  In 
Tonquin  it  is  cultivated  within  a  radius  of  20  to  30  kilometers 
of  Lang-son.  Its  habitat  is  rather  restricted  because  the  tree 
requires  a  very  special  climate.  In  the  districts  where  the  star 
anise  tree  flourishes,  the  annual  rainfall  is  about  1.50  m.;  between 
April  and  July  the  temperature  is  very  high,  often  40°  C,  August 
and  September  are  cooler,  with  frequent  rains,  in  October  the 
weather  is  cool  but  dull,  and  in  December  and  January  the 
thermometer  falls  as  low  as  5°  C.  or  even  below  the  freezing 
point.  The  air  is  very  humid  and  during  the  last  period  mist  or 
fine  rain  is  not  at  all  rare. 

The  tree  prefers  slopes  with  a  soil  of  red  clay  mixed  with  slate. 
The  best  site  for  a  star  anise  plantation  is  a  forest-soil  which 
has  been  made  arable.  The  seeds  soon  lose  their  power  of 
germinating,  and  if  not  sown  at  once  are  best  preserved  in  layers 
of  dry  earth.  They  germinate  best  in  a  covered  nursery  pro- 
tected against  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  During  the  dry  season 
the  young  plants  require  watering  and  when  a  year  old  are  planted 
out  on  the  same  site  in  holes  dug  out  a  long  time  before  at  dis- 
tances of  5  or  6  meters  in  crosswise  rows.  A  few  shade  trees 
must  be  left  in  the  plantation.  Until  its  eighth  or  tenth  year 
the  tree  requires  very  careful  attention  and  suitable  manuring. 
The  trees  commence  to  bear  at  an  age  of  10  to  15  years,  yielding 
their  most  abundant  crops  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty-five  years.  Century-old  trees  are  said  to  be  still  bearing. 
It  is  difficult  to  state  the  average  yield  of  a  tree,  because  some 
trees  bear  fruit  almost  throughout  the  year,  while  others  bear 
very  scantily.  One  hectare  (23^  acres)  does  not  yield  more 
than  five  tons  of  green  fruit  in  a  good  year. 
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The  fruit  intended  for  distilling  must  be  gathered  before  it 
is  quite  ripe.  It  is  gathered  by  hand  from  bamboo  ladders. 
The  principal  crop  is  collected  in  August  and  September  and  a 
second  in  February  and  March.  The  fruits  are  distilled  at  once 
in  primitive  but  very  cleverly  constructed  stills  of  Chinese  origin. 
The  oil  yield  varies  from  1.7  to  3.5%  depending  upon  whether 
the  fruit  is  wet  or  dry;  presumably  the  yield  could  be  increased 
by  the  use  of  modern  apparatus. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914, 
93-94. 

Antiaris  Toxicaria. — Latex  Constituents. — Kiliani  has  isolated 
from  the  latex  of  Antiaris  toxicaria  (1)  alpha-  and  beta-antiarin, 
glucosides  which  upon  hydrolysis  yield  a  lsevogyrate  sugar, 
antiarose  (C6H1205)  and  antiaronic  acid  (2)  Gamma-antiarin  a 
glucoside,  also  a  strong  heart  poison,  soluble  in  water,  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  mother  liquor  of  alpha-  and  beta-antiarin 
with  tannic  acid  (3)  a  dibasic  acid,  occuring  in  beautiful  crystals, 
apparently  an  ortho-dioxybenzene  or  pyrogallol  derivative.  He 
also  found  that  the  crystallized  protein  previously  isolated  by 
Kotake  and  Knoop  is  present  to  the  extent  of  2%. — Drug.  Circ, 
1914,  17;  from  Ber. 

Argemone  Mexicana. — Examination  of  the  Fixed  Oil. — The  plant 
is  of  American  origin  but  has  run  wild  all  over  India.  It  is 
readily  recognized  by  its  glaucous,  prickly,  thistle-like  leaves, 
bright  yellow  flowers,  and  milky  juice.  The  latter  is  used  as  an 
application  to  ulcers  and  in  combination  with  the  juice  of  Aristo- 
lochia  bracteata  is  given  internally  in  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  In 
the  Concan  the  juice,  with  milk,  is  given  in  leprosy.  The  seeds 
and  oil  have  been  used  by  European  physicians.  The  oil  is 
said  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  in  dysentery  in  30  to  60  drop  doses. 
Fluckiger  found  4  to  5  grams  to  have  a  mild  purgative  effect. 

A  sample  of  the  oil  was  obtained  by  pressing  the  crushed  seeds 
in  a  screw  press  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Presedency  College 
in  Calcutta  and  subjected  to  a  careful  chemical  examination  by 
Kshitibhushan  Bhaduri.  The  oil  was  deep  brown  in  color,  had 
a  mild  odor  and  was  tasteless.  The  fresh  oil  was  very  thin,  but 
gradually  thickened  on  keeping.  On  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere or  on  treatment  with  an  oxidizing  agent,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  red  crystalline  substance  (m.  p.  172°)  was  deposited. 
On  cooling,  the  oil  thickened  gradually,  at  17°  became  turbid, 
the  temperature  remained  constant  for  a  little  time  at  16°.  Sp. 
gr.  at  28°,  0.9117;  at  100°,  0.9007;  refr.  index,  1.46552  at  32°; 
sap.  val.,  185.5;  sap.  val.  after  acet.,  213.4;  acid  val.,  146;  bromine 
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val.,  102.2;  iodine  val.,  106.7;  Reichert-Meissl  val.,  0.61;  Hehner's 
val.,  94.02;  Maumene  test,  65°;  temperature  rise  on  brominating 
1  Cc.  of  oil,  16.5°.  The  oil  contained  acetic,  valeric  and  lauric 
acids,  but  no  stearic  acid.  The  percentage  of  glycerol  was 
15.48.  When  1.3437  grams  of  the  oil  were  exposed  on  lead 
prepared  by  Livache's  method  it  increased  by  0.6035  grams  in 
weight  in  nine  days.  The  author  states  5.522%,  evidently  an 
error.  The  mixed  fatty  acids  had  the  following  constants:  Sp. 
gr.  at  28°,  0.9065;  sap.  val.,  194;  iodine  val.,  147.4;  lactone  val., 
0.8;  titer  test  of  temperature  of  turbidity,  22°  C. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
1914,  49-54. 

Arnica  Flowers. — Adulterated. — Attention  is  called  by  Guerin 
and  Guillaume  of  Paris  to  a  newly  discovered  adulteration  of 
arnica  flowers,  consisting  in  the  admixture  of  the  flowers  of 
Inula  britannica.  The  latter  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
Arnica  montana.  The  petals  of  Inula  britannica  are  light  yellow, 
while  those  of  arnica  are  orange  yellow  and  much  broader.  The 
receptacle  of  inula  is  bare,  that  of  arnica  covered  with  minute 
hairs. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  165;  from  Ann.  Pharm. — (F.  J.  B.) 

Aspidium. —  Unusual  Case  of  Fatal  Poisoning  from  the  Admin- 
istration.— Maurice  C.  Hall  reports  of  a  necropsy  on  a  man  who 
had  died  from  an  over-dose  of  the  oleoresin  of  male-fern  admin- 
istered in  amounts  in  excess  of  the  usual  dose,  administration 
of  which  was  followed  by  castor  oil. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
63,  242-243.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Aspidosperma. — Action  of  the  Alkaloids. — Experimental  ob- 
servations on  the  action  of  the  alkaloids  of  quebracho,  made  by 
Douglas  Cow,  show  quebrachine  to  be  by  far  the  most  toxic 
of  the  four  alkaloids  investigated.  In  small  doses  quebrachine 
exerts  a  simulating  action  on  the  central  nervous  system,  as  also 
do  the  other  alkaloids.  The  only  obvious  objective  effect  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  respiration,  which  becomes  both  quicker  and 
deeper.— J.  Pharmacol.,  vol.,  5,  341-356.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Beet-Tops. — Adulteration  with  Beet-molasses. — G.  Heuser  and 
C.  Hassler  call  attention  to  the  adulteration  of  beet-tops  used 
as  a  popular  food  by  the  poorer  classes,  with  beet-molasses,  and 
describe  a  method  for  its  detection.  This  addition  imparts  to 
the  tops,  which  naturally  possess  an  agreeable  acidulous  taste, 
a  strongly  bitter,  harsh  and  irritant  taste,  and  a  caramel-like 
flavor.     It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  be  worthwhile  to  adulter- 
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ate  so  cheap  a  commodity  for  profit. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  285; 
from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss.,  1914,  177-183.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Belladonna. — Organic  Development  of  the  Plant. — W.  Miiller 
comprehensively  describes  the  organic  development  of  Atropa 
Belladonna,  which  he  summarizes  as  follows: — The  young  bella- 
dona  plant  develops  in  the  first  year  a  shorter  or  longer  un- 
branched  stem  with  large  leaves.  In  the  second  year  the  stem 
becomes  branched,  two  to  four  lateral,  non-flowering  branches 
forming  at  the  so  called  'button."  During  the  third  year  several 
blossoming  lateral  branches  are  formed,  and  during  the  next 
year  the  plant  attains  a  height  up  to  two  meters.  A  "shade  form" 
with  large  leaves  and  few  flowers  is  known,  and  also  a  "sun 
form,"  having  smaller  leaves  and  bearing  numerous  blossoms. 
As  to  the  age  attained  by  the  plant,  nothing  definite  is  known; 
normally  it  reaches  at  least  ten  years,  however.  The  most 
remarkable  morphological  characteristic  of  the  plant  is  the 
formation  of  the  'button"  on  the  stem,  which,  as  far  as  known, 
is  unique  in  our  flora.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  341-342.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Belladonna. — Germination  of  the  Seed.  —  In  the  commercial 
cultivation  of  belladonna  repeated  attempts  at  field  sowing  have 
proven  unsuccessful.  One  of  the  main  causes  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  belladonna  seed  germinates  very  slowly  and  irregularly,  and, 
as  a  rule,  not  over  50%  germinates  at  all.  A.  F.  Sievers  has 
undertaken  a  systematic  examination  of  the  seed  with  a  view 
to  establishing  what  types  of  seed  as  regards  size,  weight,  and 
color  and  what  methods  of  handling  are  most  desirable.  Sub- 
jection to  freezing  temperatures  accelerates  germination.  Hence 
fall  planting  is  best.  Germinating  power  is  not  influenced  by 
size.  The  heavy  seeds  are  by  far  the  best.  Separation  of  these 
from  the  light  inert  seeds  may  be  readily  effected  by  immersion 
in  water  and  discarding  those  that  do  not  sink.  Color  appears 
to  be  no  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  seed.  Immersion  in  sul- 
phuric acid  accelerated  germination  in  some  instances,  but  no 
material  increase  in  actual  germination  was  noted.  Treating 
with  hydrogen  peroxide  was  found  to  be  of  material  benefit. 
Eighteen  and  twenty-four  hours  gave  the  best  results.  A  solution 
containing  24%  of  absolute  H202  is  best.  Scratching  the  seed 
coats  was  found  slightly  beneficial. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914, 
483-505. 

Belladonna. — Distribution  of  Alkaloids  in  the  Plant  Parts. — 
To  determine  the  relative  distribution  of  the  alkaloids  in  the 
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various  parts  of  belladonna  plants  A.  F.  Sievers  made  a  com- 
plete detailed  examination  of  a  number  of  individual  plants. 

Four  typical  third-year  plants  were  collected  in  June  when 
in  full  bloom  and  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  hot-air  oven 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  The  flowers  included  only 
the  open  ones;  the  flowering  tops  consisted  of  the  tops  of  the 
branches  including  about  three  or  four  inches  of  the  young  stems 
and  the  small  and  young  leaves  and  flower  buds.  The  small 
leaves  were  mostly  of  the  younger  growth,  located  largely  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  plant;  a  few,  however,  growing  at  the 
juncture  of  the  old  leaves  and  the  stems.  The  small  stems,  as  a 
rule,  were  quite  small  and  tender,  averaging  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  small  roots  consisted  mainly  of  the 
young  slender  ends  of  the  tap  roots  and  secondary  fibrous 
roots. 

The  average  percentage  yield  of  alkaloid  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  four  plants  was:  flowers,  0.385;  flowering  tops,  0.865; 
small  leaves,  0.679;  entire  large  leaves,  0.439;  petioles  of  large 
leaves,  0.769;  blades  of  large  leaves,  0.434;  small  stems,  0.607; 
entire  large  stems,  0.167;  pith  of  large  stems,  0.358;  bark  of  large 
stems,  0.134;  wood  of  large  stems,  0.119;  small  roots,  0.561;  entire 
large  roots,  0.421;  wood  of  large  roots,  0.486;  bark  of  large  roots, 
0.314;  entire  plant,  0.444. 

Six  first-year  plants  were  analyzed  in  September,  when  the 
flowering  was  over  and  all  but  a  few  of  the  berries  were  ripe.     In 
assaying  the  seeds  it  was  necessary  first  to  extract  the  fixed  oil 
with  petroleum  ether.       The  percentage  of  alkaloids,  however, 
is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  whole  seeds.     The  various  plant 
parts  yielded  the  following  average  percentages  of  alkaloids 
small  leaves,  0.6922;  large  leaves,  0.6718;  young  sprouts,  0.9315 
entire  fruit,  0.3192;  calyx,  0.1488;  berries,  0.3572;  seeds,  0.3973 
husks,  0.2110;  small  stems,  0.1492;  large  stems,  0.0775;  roots, 
0.4605;  entire  plant,  0.3430. 

The  results  obtained  confirm  Gerard's  finding  that  in  wild 
and  cultivated  belladonna  plants  the  leaves,  roots,  fruit  and 
stems  rank  in  the  order  named  as  regards  the  percentage  of  alka- 
loid content  (Yearbook  of  Pharmacy,  1880-1881,  482-489).  Of 
the  aerial  part  of  the  plants  all  parts  except  the  large  woody  stems 
contain  enough  alkaloid  to  make  their  utilization  practicable. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  flowering  tops,  sprouts 
and  other  parts  representing  the  youngest  and  tenderest  growth 
show  a  higher  alkaloidal  content  than  the  older  parts  of  the 
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plant.  The  flowering  tops  in  the  third-year  plants  easily  rank 
first  as  containing  the  greatest  percentage  of  alkaloids.  In  the 
first-year  plants  the  young  sprouts  are  found  to  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  alkaloid.  The  small  leaves,  which  usually 
are  the  younger,  and  the  small  stems  are  richer  in  alkaloids  than 
the  larger  ones.  The  small  roots,  consisting  mostly  of  the  young 
and  tender  ends  of  the  tap  roots,  also  show  a  larger  alkaloidal 
content  than  the  larger  and  older  roots. 

It  has  been  quite  generally  held  that  most  of  the  alkaloids 
in  the  root  are  found  in  the  bark.  The  National  Dispensatory 
states  that  a  good  root  contains  alkaloids  in  the  parenchymal 
tissue  of  all  parts  though  mostly  in  the  bark,  while  in  a  woody 
root  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  bark.  This  investigation 
appears  to  indicate  that  such  is  not  always  the  case."  In  all  of 
the  four  three-year  old  plants  analyzed,  the  woody  part  of  the 
roots  was  richer  in  alkaloid  than  the  bark.  In  order  to  obtain 
further  data  on  this  question  seven  four-year  old  plants  were 
dug  up  early  in  the  fall  and  the  roots  separated  into  bark  and 
wood.  When  assayed  the  bark  showed  an  average  alkaloid 
content  of  2.03  percent,  and  the  wood,  3.14  percent. 

The  fact  that  the  small  leaves  were  found  to  be  almost  in- 
variably richer  than  the  large  leaves  is  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance in  that  it  becomes  a  factor  in  the  method  of  picking  leaves 
with  regard  to  securing  those  of  greatest  medicinal  value.  To 
establish  this  fact  more  conclusively,  large  and  small  leaves 
were  picked  from  individual  belladonna  plants.  The  small 
leaves  on  assay  averaged  0.865  and  the  large,  0.703  percent.  A 
number  of  species  of  Datura  were  also  assayed  and  the  results 
showed  that  belladonna  is  not  the  only  member  of  the  Solanaceae 
in  which  the  younger  leaves  show  a  higher  alkaloidal  content 
than  the  larger  and  older  leaves  do. — Am.  J.  Phar.,  1914, 
97-112.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Belladonna  Plants. — Individual  Variation  of  Plants  as  a 
Basis  of  Selection. — Considering  the  fact  that  wild  belladonna 
is  rapidly  being  exhausted,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  pharmacist  from  cultivated  plants.  With  a 
view  of  determining  the  type  of  belladonna  plant  which  will 
yield  products  of  consistent  and  satisfactory  medicinal  qualities, 
considerable  work  has  been  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Investigations  have  been 
going  on  for  a  number  of  years,  with  special  reference  to  the 
alkaloidal  content.     Leaves  were  gathered  during  five  stages, 
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beginning  before  flowers  appeared,  the  last  picking  being  about  the 
middle  of  October  after  the  plants  had  grown  considerable  new 
leaves. 

The  crop  of  1911  yielded  the  following  results: 


Picking 

Percent  of  alkaloids  in  leaves 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

.892% 

•  879% 

•  925% 
.908% 
.733% 

.303% 

.267% 
•  277% 
.311% 
.200% 

•  472% 
.528% 
.517% 
.633% 

•  519% 

The  same  fifty-nine  plants  were  under  observation  the  follow- 
ing season  (1912)  and  yielded  results  as  follows: 


Picking 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

•  869% 

•  747% 
.882% 
.806% 

•  678% 

•  404% 

•  292% 
.328% 

•  359% 

•  296% 

.601% 

.503% 
.553% 

.568% 
•  447% 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  range  of  individual  plants  is  very 
great.  It  was  also  observed  that  forty  out  of  the  fifty-nine 
plants  were  found  to  retain  their  characteristics  through  both 
seasons.  Some  of  these  were  exceptionally  low  and  others 
exceptionally  high.  It  is  from  the  latter  that  parent  plants 
might  be  selected  and  new  generations  secured  through  seed  and 
cuttings. 

Thus  far,  nothing  has  been  found  to  indicate  that  any  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  physical  appearance  of  the  plant  and  its 
alkaloidal  content.  The  influence  of  soil  composition,  rain  fall, 
sunlight  and  shade  have  all  been  investigated  and  the  conclusions 
reached  do  not  lack  in  variation.  Thus  such  investigations  are 
of  little  or  no  value  until  a  type  of  plant  is  found  which  is  fairly 
constant  in  quality  and  quantity  of  alkaloid.  The  factor  of 
individual  variation  must  first  be  eliminated  before  the  influence 
of  environment  can  be  definitely  determined. — A.  F.  Sievers,  J. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  492-495.— (L.  S.) 
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Belladonna  Plants. — Possibility  of  Increasing  Alkaloidal  Con- 
tent through  Selection. — A.  F.  Sievers,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  written  a  com- 
prehensive paper  showing  by  tables  the  result  of  numerous 
experiments,  conducted  with  the  view  of  determining  whether 
plants  could  be  cultivated  which  would  come  up  to  official 
requirements  so  far  as  alkaloidal  content  was  concerned.  An 
effort  is  made  to  determine  the  following  points:  1.  Is  there 
a  deterioration  in  the  plant  under  cultivation,  in  so  far  as  its 
medicinal  qualitites  are  concerned?  2.  If  such  is  the  case  is 
the  deterioration  general  of  the  whole  plant  or  is  it  found  only 
among  certain  individuals?  3.  Does  this  individual  character- 
istic manifest  itself  at  different  stages  during  the  growing  season? 
4.  Is  there  any  relationship  between  the  medicinal  value  of  the 
plant  and  its  physical  appearance?  5.  Is  a  high  alkaloidal  con- 
tent in  an  individual  plant  of  perennial  occurrence  or  does  it 
only  occur  in  one  season?— J.  A.  Ph.  A:,  1914,  98-103.— (L.  S.) 

Belladonna. — A  Study  of  American  Grown. — F.  A.  Miller  and 
R.  N.  Reed  after  reviewing  reports  from  a  number  of  investi- 
gators upon  American  grown  Belladonna,  in  which  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  alkaloidal  contents  of  the  drug  is  shown,  state: 
"A  review  of  the  assays  recorded  by  various  workers  upon  com- 
mercial belladonna  for  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years  indicates 
that  the  alkaloidal  value  of  this  drug  may  range  from  zero  per 
cent  to  1.32  %  in  the  leaf,  and  from  0.10  %  to  0.86%  in  the 
root." 

They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing the  yield  of  alkaloid  through  the  production  of  improved 
varieties  by  breeding  and  selection  has  been  neglected,  and  sub- 
mit data  on  some  belladonna  grown  from  seed  obtained  from  a 
shipment  of  commercial  belladonna  leaf  which  assayed  0.62%. 
Individual  plants  were  selected  and  samples  of  leaf  collected  and 
assayed  giving  extremes  of  0.516%  and  0.87%,  the  average 
of  ten  individual  plants  giving  0.643%. 

The  imbred  seed  from  these  plants  of  known  yield  are  being 
used  for  further  study  of  the  effect  of  selective  breeding  on  the 
alkaloidal  contents  of  belladonna.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  25. 
(L.  A.  B.) 

Belladonna  Leaves. — Adulteration. — G.  Stafford  Allen  and 
Harold  Deane  state  that  the  greater  part  of  the  English-grown 
Belladonna  is  converted  into  the  green  extract  while  the  dry 
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herb  used  in  making  the  alcoholic  extract  of  belladonna  leaves 
is  imported  from  the  Continent  at  a  lower  price.  During  the 
past  year  the  supply  of  belladonna  has  been  very  short,  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  the  continuous  collection  is  rendering 
it  scarce  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  a 'fate  that  has  already  over- 
taken it  in  France  and  Germany;  so  unless  Russia  or  Asia  can 
provide  it,  there  seems  a  possibility  that  in  the  near  future  the 
drug  trade  will  have  to  rely  on  cultivated  crops.  The  higher 
price,  due  to  its  scarcity,  has  caused  it  to  be  adulterated,  the 
adulterants  found  being  Phytolacca  decandra,  Scopola  carniolica 
and  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  and  samples  offered  as  belladonna 
leaves  have  consisted  of  pure  Phytolacca,  pure  scopola,  mixtures 
of  Phytolacca  and  ailanthus,  and  mixtures  of  belladonna  with  each 
of  these  substitutes  the  proportion  of  substitute  varying  from 
about  20  to  80  percent. 

Microscopic  examination  distinguishes  the  adulterants  readily 
and  the  original  paper  gives  an  excellent  description,  with  draw- 
ings, of  the  microscopical  characteristics  of  the  various  leaves. — 
Trans.  Brit.  Phar.  Conf.  (Yearbook  of  Pharmacy)  1914,  337- 
343.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Belladonna. — Treatment  of  Whooping  Cough. — E.  E.  Graham 
says  the  medicinal  treatment  of  pertussis  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  First,  drugs  or  other  methods  that  per  se  have  a  tendency 
to  lessen  the  number  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms.  Second, 
the  drugs  or  other  methods  that  are  directed  to  the  treatment 
of  the  complications  of  pertussis.  To  the  first  an  unusual  amount 
of  attention  has  been  given;  to  the  second  comparatively  little. 
Among  the  drugs  that  per  se  are  useful  in  pertussis  is  mentioned 
belladonna.  The  use  of  the  tincture  is  preferred,  beginning  with 
1  drop  three  times  a  day  and  increasing  the  daily  quantity  by 
1  or  2  drops  until  mild  physiologic  effects  of  the  drug  appear 
when  the  increasing  of  the  dose  must  be  cautiously  continued. — 
(Arch.  Pediatrics,  v.  31,  No.  8,)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63, 
1053.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Benzoin. — Analytical  Characters. — According  to  T.  Tusting 
Cocking  and  James  D.  Kettle  the  principal  analytical  data 
available  for  the  valuation  of  benzoin  are  (1),  the  percentage 
soluble  in  90  percent  alcohol,  and  (2),  the  quantity  of  aromatic 
(balsamic)  acids  present,  both  free  and  combined.  Owing  to 
volatility  of  balsamic  constituents  the  alcohol-soluble  portion  is 
not  readily  estimated  direct.     The  authors  exhaust  the  powdered 
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drug  in  a  Soxhlet  with  the  alcohol  and  weigh  the  dried  residue, 
while  another  portion  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  gives 
the  moisture;  from  these  figures  the  "dry"  alcohol-soluble  matter 
is  obtained  by  difference.  The  alcoholic  solution  may  be  used 
for  the  acid  and  ester  value  determinations. 

To  determine  the  total  aromatic  acids  the  authors  have  devised 
the  following  method  using  xylene  which  because  of  its  high 
boiling  point  permits  complete  extraction  by  keeping  the  material 
soft,  and  which  does  not  dissolve  the  acids.  The  solution  ob- 
tained with  alcohol  in  a  Soxhlet  from  5  Gm.  of  benzoin  is  saponi- 
fied with  excess  potash,  the  alcohol  evaporated  off,  the  mass 
dissolved  in  100  Cc.  of  water,  the  whole  slightly  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  5  Gm.  of  light  magnesium  oxide  and  20 
Cc.  xylene  added,  after  which  the  flask  is  connected  to  a  reflux 
condenser  and  boiled  an  hour.  When  cool  the  aqueous  portion 
is  filtered  off,  the  filter  paper  and  contents  being  returned  to  the 
flask  which  is  then  boiled  a  second  time  with  100  Cc.  more  water, 
again  cooled  and  filtered  off.  The  extraction  is  repeated  a  third 
time.  After  washing  the  mixed  aqueous  extractions  once  with 
ether,  the  magnesium  salts  of  the  mixed  balsamic  acids  con- 
tained in  the  water  are  decomposed  by  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  acids  extracted  with  ether.  After  evaporat- 
ing off  most  ether,  the  residual  acids  are  dried  in  vacuo  over 
sulphuric  acid  and  weighed.  The  proportion  of  benzoic  and 
cinnamic  acids  in  the  mixed  acids  is  determined  by  a  modification 
of  A.  W.  K.  de  Jong's  bromination  method.  To  the  mixed 
acids  obtained  above,  a  decided  excess  of  5  percent  bromine  in 
carbon  tetrachloride  is  added,  allowing  to  stand  overnight  and 
evaporating  off  solvent  and  excess  bromine  on  a  water-bath, 
the  last  traces  of  the  latter  being  removed  by  several  evaporations 
with  a  little  ether.  The  acids  are  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid  and  weighed.  One  molecule  of  cinnamic  acid  absorbs  two 
atoms  of  bromine,  forming  di-drom-phenyl-propionic  acid, 
C6H5.CHBr.CHBr.COOH,  and  from  the  increase  in  weight  after 
bromination  the  amount  of  cinnamic  acid  present  is  found. 

The  "free"  balsamic  acids  are  determined  by  boiling  the 
powdered  benzoin  with  water,  magnesium  oxide  and  xylene  and 
continuing  the  process  as  under  the  foregoing  method. 

Note:  The  saponified  mass,  obtained  after  determination  of 
the  acid  and  ester  values,  cannot  be  used  for  determining  the 
composition  of  the  mixture  of  aromatic  acids  since  phenolphtha- 
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lein,  which  is  used  as  an  indicator,  is  extracted  with  the  acids 
and  absorbs  four  atoms  of  bromine  per  molecule. 

Tables  giving  the  results  obtained  from  a  number  of  benzoin 
samples  are  given  in  the  original  article.  Peculiar  to  say,  cinna- 
mic  acid  was  found  in  the  Siam  variety  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered not  to  contain  any. — Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Year- 
book of  Pharmacy)  1914,  357-360.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Siam  Benzoin. — F.  Reinitzer  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  this  drug  and  controverts,  in  some  respects,  the  conclusions 
reached  by  A.  Tschirch  and  F.  Liidy,  in  1893.  He  found  that 
benzo-resinol  existed  free,  and  not  as  a  benzoate.  More- 
over, the  benzo-resinol  obtained  from  Siam  benzoin  was  found 
to  differ  from  Ludy's  benzo-resinol  obtained  from  Sumatra 
benzoin,  and  was  accordingly  named  sia-resinol.  Reinitzer 
succeeded  also  in  producing  from  benzoin  a  hitherto  unknown 
alcohol  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  which  he  calls  lubanol.  In 
Siam  benzoin  lubanol  exists  as  a  benzoate.  The  inner,  milk- 
white,  opaque  portion  of  a  tear  (almond)  of  Siam  benzoin  is 
made  up  largely  of  crystals  of  benzoic  acid,  sia-resinol,  and  lubanol 
benzoate.  When  this  material  is  fused,  it  becomes  transparent; 
on  cooling,  it  solidifies  to  a  glass-like  mass.  The  opacity  of  the 
"tear"  is  due  to  crystal  masses,  and  these  crystals  do  not  readily 
re-form,  after  fusion.  Hence  the  glass-like  appearance.  The 
reddish  crust  which  covers  each  tear  is  made  up  of  amorphous 
substances,  which  Reinitzer  proved  to  be  the  result  of  oxidation. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  C02  the  white  portion  of  Siam  benzoin  did 
not  become  colored,  even  though  it  was  subjected  to  heat  and 
to  direct  sun  light  for  long  periods.  The  rate  of  oxidation  is 
influenced  by  temperature — the  higher  the  temperature,  the 
more  rapid  the  change. 

Reinitzer  claims  that  the  resino-tannol,  separated  from 
benzoin  by  Liidy,  is  an  oxidation  product  formed  by  the  pro- 
longed heating  of  the  benzoin  with  alkali,  and  non-existent  in 
Siam  benzoin  as  it  occurs  in  the  market.  The  variegated  ap- 
pearance of  certain  tears  of  Siam  benzoin  the  author  explains 
on  the  theory  that  after  tears  had  become  partially  oxidized 
on  the  surface,  they  were  subjected  to  partial  fusion.  He  suc- 
ceeded, in  his  laboratory,  in  producing  such  variegated  tears  by 
careful  melting  and  subsequent  cooling  of  selected  benzoin 
masses. 

No  analytical  data  is  presented  in  the  paper,  but  he  states 
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such  will  be  the  subject  of  a  later  communication. — Arch.  Pharm., 
252,  341.— (J.  W.  S.) 

Betel  Leaves. — Constituents. — H.  H.  Mann,  D.  L.  Sahasra- 
buddhe  and  V.  G.  Patwardhan  have  investigated  the  chemistry 
and  physiology  of  betel  leaves.  In  addition  to  various  reducing 
and  non-reducing  sugars,  the  leaves  contain  starch,  tannin  and 
diastases,  as  well  as  from  0.8  to  1.8%  of  essential  oil,  the  young 
leaves  being  richest  in  oil.  The  proportion  of  volatile  oil  is 
considerably  increased  by  bleaching  the  leaves,  namely  from 
1.2  to  4.2%.  The  bleaching  is  effected  in  August,  September 
and  October.  The  moistened  leaves  are  kept  in  a  warm,  well 
aired,  shady  place.  After  an  interval  of  about  eight  days,  the 
leaves  that  are  already  bleached  are  picked  out  and  the  rest 
left  lying.  Under  this  treatment  about  one  half  the  leaves  rot. 
The  bleaching  .process  is  due  to  oxidation  and  takes  place  only 
in  the  presence  of  acids ;  the  leaves  themselves  and  the  volatile  oil 
are  almost  completely  destroyed  by  traces  of  alkali. — Schimmel's 
Rep.,  April,  1914,  32. 

Cacao. — Method  and  Effect  of  Fermentative  Action  on  the  Beans. 
— A.  Schulte  im  Hofe,  who  is  engaged  in  culture  experiments  in 
German  East  Africa,  describes  the  treatment  of  cacao  beans  in 
preparing  them  for  the  market,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
method  and  effect  of  the  fermentative  process  upon  them.  The 
freshly  gathered  cacao  beans,  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  ripe 
fruits,  are  placed  into  barrels  or  boxes,  or  heaped  into  piles,  and 
allowed  so  to  remain  two  to  ten  days.  Heat  is  developed, 
whereby  the  fruit  pulp  adhering  to  the  beans,  aided  by  ferments 
which  are  abundant  in  the  moist  air  of  the  tropics,  undergoes 
alcoholic  fermentation.  This  is  followed  by  acetic  fermentation 
by  a  further  increase  of  temperature,  which  is  regulated  by  turn- 
ing over  with  a  shovel.  When  fermentation  is  completed,  the 
cacao  is  dried  in  the  air  or  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

According  to  the  author's  studies,  the  fermentative  process 
has  the  task  of  loosening  and  reducing  the  adherent  pulp  and, 
together  with  the  higher  temperature  generated  (40  to  50°),  to 
destroy  the  enzymatic  life  of  the  beans.  When  this  condition 
is  reached,  moisture  penetrates  into  the  beans  while  the  acid  so 
introduced  makes  them  more  resistant  to  the  harmful  effect  of 
bacteria  and  moulds  liable  to  form  during  the  drying  process. 
During  this  drying  process  atmospheric  oxygen  is  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  beans  and  effects,  under  the  influence  of  enzymes 
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present,  the  oxidation  of  the  astringent  substances  contained  in 
them — the  yellow  to  red-violet  color  of  the  beans  changing 
gradually  to  a  light  or  dark-brown.  This  oxidation  process 
effects  the  diminution  of  the  tannin,  which  is  a  desideratum. 
This  is  further  promoted  by  heat,  but  a  temperature  of  60°  must 
be  avoided,  since  this  affects  the  aroma  of  the  cacao  unfavorably. 
— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  285;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss.,  1914,  209- 
225.— (C.  L.  D.) 

"Cacao  Stabilise." — L.  Reutter  in  an  address  before  the  Swiss 
Pharmaceutical  Society  discussed  the  present  methods  of  pre- 
paring cacao  and  the  improved  process  of  "stabilization."  The 
commercial  "curing"  of  the  theobroma  bean  was  described:  a 
first  "sweating"  which  produces  an  alcoholic  fermentation  in 
the  pulp  around  the  seed,  accompanied  by  sufficient  rise  of  temp- 
erature to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  germ,  and  a  second  "sweat- 
ing" in  which,  according  to  Schweizer,  diastase  and  other  oxidizing 
enzymes  break  down  a  complex  glucoside  into  glucose,  theobro- 
mine and  cacao  brown.  Next  was  described  Perrot's  method  of 
"stabilizing"  fresh  cacao  beans — submitting  these  in  an  autoclave 
during  ten  minutes  to  action  of  steam  heated  to  110°.  This  de- 
stroys the  enzymes  leaving  beans  that  will  keep  indefinitely.  Such 
"stabilized"  beans  were  studied  by  Reutter,  who  found  that 
these  contained  no  free  glucose  (shown  by  the  optical  inactivity 
of  infusions),  that  the  caffeine  of  cacao  is  found  in  the  shells  but 
never  in  the  cotyledons;  that  the  essential  oil,  to  which  cacao 
owes  its  odor,  exists  only  in  minute  amounts  in  the  fresh  seed;  that 
the  glucosidal  mixture  can  be  split  into  glucose,  theobromine 
and  cacao  brown  by  action  of  diluted  acids  or  of  ferments,  notably 
the  enzyme  of  fresh  cacao  pulp. 

Taking  up  the  chemistry  of  the  glucosidal  mixture  he  found 
that  extraction  of  1000  grammes  of  "stabilized"  and  de-fatted 
beans  with  methyl  alcohol  diluted  with  water  gave  a  violet 
red  solution,  from  which  crystallized  a  body,  which  when 
purified,  melted  at  184-185°,  had  the  formula  C16H2o06N8  and 
hydrolyzed  to  theobromine  and  to  a  substance  resembling  tan- 
nin. This  substance  Reutter  called  cacaorin.  The  mother  liquor 
from  cacaorin  on  concentration  yielded  cacao  red  C4oH60N027 
and  this  on  hydrolysis  yielded  glucose  and  cacao  brown 
C76H78N034.  These  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  old  idea 
that  cacao  contains  one  complex  glucoside  must  give  way  to 
the  proposition  that  it  consists  of  two  separate  bodies.     Pharm- 
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acological  testing  of  the  glucosidal  mixture  showed  that  its  action 
closely  resembled  that  of  caffeine,  although  less  toxic. — Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  308,  322  and  335.     (H.  V.  A.) 

Composition  of  Cacao  Radicles. — In  preparing  finer  grades  of 
cocoa  and  chocolate,  the  radicles  are  removed  from  the  coty- 
ledons before  the  latter  are  ground,  since  the  former  have  a 
less  delicate  taste.  They,  along  with  the  shells,  are  used  to  make 
inferior  varieties  of  the  cocoa. 

E.  P.  Haussler  finding  nothing  in  the  literature  concerning 
the  composition  of  these  radicles  submitted  them  to  chemical 
examination  with  the  following  results:  Total  ash,  6.53%;  water- 
soluble  ash,  6.26%;  alkalinity  of  ash  (as  potassium  carbonate), 
4.26%;  water-soluble  alkalinity  of  ash  (as  potassium  carbonate), 
1.72%;  P205,  1.36%;  fat,  7.08%;  total  nitrogen,  5.16%;  water- 
soluble  nitrogenous  matter  (as nitrogen),  1.54%;  fiber,  5.26%;  acid 
(as  tartaric),  4.47%;  dextrose,  0.44%;  saccharose,  2.13%; 
theobromine,  1.88%;  caffeine,  0.21%;  water-soluble  material, 
23.4%. 

The  fat  from  the  radicles  exhibited  refractive  index,  54.5; 
Huebl  number,  48.15;  and  acid  number,  19.16. — Arch.  Pharm., 
252,  82.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Estimation  of  Cocoa  Shells  in  Chocolates. — E.  P.  Haussler 
contributes  a  critical  comparison  of  the  several  methods  suggested 
for  determining  the  amount  of  cocoa  shell  present  in  sampies 
of  cocoa  and  chocolate.  Of  these  he  mentions  the  mechanical 
separation  methods  of  Filsinger  and  Goske  and  the  processes 
based  on  the  estimation  of  crude  fiber  such  as  suggested  by 
Koenig,  Matthes  and  Mueller,  Zeisel  and  Stribar,  Grossfeld 
and  Gury. 

His  work  shows  that  the  Koenig,  the  Gury  and  the  Filsinger 
methods  are  the  best  available,  but  that  none  of  these  are  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  Haussler  quoting  Ulrich's  statement  that 
none  of  the  methods  are  satisfactory  unless  at  least  27.5%  of 
shells  have  been  added.— Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  424.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Calotropis  Procera. — Madar,  Mudar. — An  evergreen  shrub, 
the  leaves  of  which  yield  a  milky  juice  which  contains  a  substance 
having  a  digitalis-like  action. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  17. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Camphor  and  its  Preparations. — That  camphor  is  a  very 
important  drug  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  thirteen  preparations  containing  it  and  twenty-five  in 
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the  N.  F.,  while  in  Hager's  Handbuch  seventy-nine  recipes 
containing  the  same  drug  appear. 

J.  Leon  Lascoff  thinks  that  pharmacists  very  often  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  volatile  nature  of  camphor,  proof  of 
which  is  found  in  the  many  samples  of  preparations  containing 
camphor  being  rejected  by  various  investigators. 

The  use  of  chemicals,  as  magnesium  carbonate,  in  powdering 
camphor  is  improper,  although  ether  and  alcohol  are  directed 
by  some  pharmacopoeias,  and  glycerin  will  also  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

In  dispensing  camphor  in  pills  or  capsules  they  should  always 
be  put  in  bottles  and  not  in  boxes,  and  pills  or  tablets  should 
be  coated.  Pills  of  this  drug  may  be  made  by  using  soap  and 
castor  oil. 

Suppositories  containing  camphor  should  have  about  5%  of 
wax  added  as  the  camphor  lowers  the  melting  point  of  cacao 
butter. — Proc.  New  York  State  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  267. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Camphor. — Cultivation  in  Formosa. — The  staple  industry  of 
the  island  of  Formosa  is  the  cultivation  of  camphor,  the  exports 
of  which  during  1912  advanced  from  6,613,700  pounds,  worth 
£354,100  ($1,720,926),  to  8,649,300  pounds,  worth  £553,600 
($2,690,496).  The  principal  importing  countries  were  the 
United  States,  with  2,370,300  pounds;  Germany,  with  2,243,400 
pounds;  Japan,  with  1,694,000  pounds;  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  1,003,000  pounds;  while  France,  India  and  Austria  also 
took  considerable  quantities. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
1918.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Camphor  Production  in  [ndia. — According  to  Consul  Henry 
D.  Baker  of  Bombay,  the  Indian  Trade  Journal  states  that 
the  camphor  tree,  Cinnamomum  camphora,  so  well  known  in 
Japan,  Formosa  and  China,  has  been  successfully  planted  in 
Burmah,  Ceylon,  and  the  Federated  Malay  States.  In  Burma 
there  are  plantations  in  the  upper  Chindwin,  Myitkyina,  Bhamo, 
and  southern  Shan  States.  In  the  Peninsula  of  India  there  are 
experimental  plantations  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills  and  in  certain 
isolated  patches  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  In  Ceylon,  which 
lies  south  of  the  latitude  of  its  habitat,  the  tree  grows  only  in 
the  more  elevated  parts;  there  is  a  plantation  at  Hakgala.  Great 
difficulty  has  always  been  experienced  in  getting  good  seed 
imported  direct  from  Japan,  and  there  is  often  wholesale  failure 
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to  germinate.  In  Ceylon  it  has  been  found  economical  to  grow 
the  trees  in  hedges  about  6  to  9  feet  high,  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  reached  a 
fair  size  and  formed  woody  stems  they  can  be  clipped — in  three 
years'  time  in  suitable  situations.  The  simplest  method  is  to 
use  hedge  shears.  Only  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  required,  as 
the  use  of  the  wood  and  roots  only  leads  to  wanton  destruction 
of  the  plants. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1715. 

Camphor. — Ether-Oil  Solution  for  Injection.  —  0.  Crouzon 
finds  that  the  following  solution  is  greatly  preferable  to  ordinary 
camphorated  oil  for  hypodermic  injection:  Camphor,  1;  pure 
ether,  1;  olive  oil,  10;  all  by  weight.  The  olive  oil  is  first  washed 
with  alcohol,  and  then  sterilized.  The  ether-camphor  injection 
is  much  better  tolerated  than  that  with  camphorated  oil  and  does 
not  form  abscesses. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  894;  from  L'Union  Pharm., 
55,  232. 

Camphor. — Specific  Rotatory  Power  When  Dissolved  in  Olive 
Oil. — Henri  Malosse  says  that  the  specific  rotatory  power  of 
camphor  dissolved  in  olive  oil  increases  with  the  dilution. — 
Chem.  News,  1914,  300;  from  Bull.  soc.  chim.,  xv-xvi,  No.  8. 
— (K.  S.  B.) 

Camphor. — Bactericidal  Action  on  Pneumococci. — L.  Cheinisse 
gives  a  review  of  recent  literature  on  the  therapeutic  value  of 
camphor.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  camphor  oil  have  been 
applied  with  apparent  success  by  four  Russian  physicians  and 
by  several  in  Germany.  Evidence  is  accumulating  that  camphor 
has  a  bactericidal  action  on  pneumococci.— (Sem.  Med.,  1914, 
v.  34,  No.  18.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1932.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Camphor. — Experiments  on  Cardiac  Action. — O.  H.  Plant  says 
perfusion  of  the  normal  frog's  heart  with  camphor  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  constant  effect  which  can  be  considered  with  certainty 
an  evidence  of  stimulation.  Application  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  camphor  to  the  exterior  of  a  chloralized  frog's  heart  caused 
marked  but  rather  transient  increase  in  rate  of  contraction. 
Ether  solution  applied  in  the  same  way  had  a  similar  though 
less  marked  effect.  —  (J.  Pharmacol.,  1914,  v.  5,  No.  6.) — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  970.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Camphor. —  Toxicity  of  Camphorated  Oil. — D.  J.  Milton  Miller. 
A  child  18  months  old  was  given  a  brimming  teaspoonful  of 
camphorated  oil  by  mistake.  No  untoward  symptoms  resulted. 
—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  579.— (M.  I.  W.) 
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Synthetic  Camphor. — The  Question  of  Its  Use. — Deussen  states 
that  experiments  so  far  have  shown  a  difference  in  the  pharma- 
cological action  of  the  natural  and  synthetic  camphors,  and  that 
the  use  of  the  latter  for  subcutaneous  injections  is  at  present 
somewhat  risky.  The  therapeutic  action  of  synthetic  camphor 
externally  used  is,  however,  very  desirable.  Its  inclusion  in  the 
Arzneibuch  should  be  accompanied  with  methods  of  polaris- 
copic  estimation  of  camphor  preparations. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
831.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Camphor. — Differentiation  of  Natural  and  Synthetic  Forms. — 
P.  Bohrisch  treats  0.1  Gm.  of  the  powdered  camphor  on  a  watch 
glass  with  10  drops  of  a  cool  mixture  of  equal  parts  vanillin-hy- 
drochloric acid  and  cone,  sulphuric  acid.  The  watch-glass 
which  rests  on  a  white  surface  is  then  covered  to  prevent  escape 
of  hydrochloric  acid  vapors.  In  the  case  of  natural  camphor 
the  mixture  is  distinctly  rose-colored  in  a  half  hour,  pure  green 
in  2  hours,  and  strongly  indigo-blue  in  5  hours,  this  last  color 
still  showing  as  well  after  24  hours.  With  synthetic  camphor 
a  yellow  color  first  develops  and  is  succeeded  by  decolorization 
with  simultaneous  turbidity. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  -1003- 
1004.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Canarium  Polyphyllum. — Economic  Uses  of  the  Nut-like 
Fruits.— Canarium  polyphyllum,  a  tree  distributed  throughout 
New  Guinea,  yields  nuts  which  like  walnuts  are  embedded  in  a 
soft  outer  shell,  while  the  hard  shell  of  the  nuts  encloses  one, 
rarely  two  oily  seeds  covered  with  a  brown  seed-coat.  These 
nuts  are  a  favorite  food  of  the  natives.  They  contain  about 
68%  of  fixed  oil,  the  residue  being  composed  to  the  amount  of 
61%  of  proteins.  The  nuts  may  find  profitable  use  for  the 
preparation  of  margarin,  while  the  residue  remaining  after  the 
extraction  of  the  oil,  containing  the  large  percentage  of  proteins 
mentioned,  may  find  economic  use  as  a  tonic  cattle  food. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  321;  from  Gehe  and  Co's.  Report,  1914.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Caoutchouc. — Addition  Reactions. — F.  Kirchhof  observed  that 
vulcanized  rubber  behaves  differently  than  raw  rubber  on 
oxidation  in  air  or  oxygen.  In  the  vulcanisate  only  one  double 
binding  seems  to  be  present  for  the  molecule  Ci0Hi6.  It  was 
also  shown  that  vulcanized  rubber  reacts  similarly  to  the  vul- 
canized material  towards  certain  vapors  such  as  bromine  and 
sulphur  chloride;  after  saturation  of  apparently  one  double 
binding  no  further  addition  took  place.     Sulphur  must  therefore 
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react  in  heat  vulcanization  in  the  same  manner  as  other  sub- 
stances at  ordinary  temperature.  The  author  also  determined 
the  viscosity  changes  caused  by  addition  reactions  with  caout- 
chouc in  solvents,  and,  further  on,  discussed  the  known  character- 
istic that  preliminary  treatment  influences  the  vulcanization 
degree.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  926-928;  from  Chem.  Rev. 
Fett.  Harz-Ind.,  1914,  28,  787.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Cape  Leaves. — Botanical  Origin  of  the  Leaves  Yielding  Cape 
Oil. — E.  G.  and  A.  Camus  have  subjected  to  a  thorough  botanical 
examination  the  leaves  from  which  Roure-Bertrand  Fils  several 
years  ago  prepared  a  volatile  oil  of  agreeable  odor.  The  leaves 
were  found  to  be  derived  from  an  as  yet  unknown  species  of 
Popowia,  N.  0.  Anonacese,  to  which  the  authors  have  given 
the  name  of  Popowia  Capea.  The  plant  is  a  small  creeping 
shrub  which  occurs  exclusively  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  in  the  Attie  and  Agnis  regions.  Even 
there  it  is  somewhat  rare.  As  a  rule  the  fruit  contains  no  seed, 
being  almost  invariably  converted  into  galls  by  the  stings  of 
insects.  Popowia  Capea  has  a  limited  use  on  the  Ivory  Coast. 
The  leaves  and  stalks  are  broken  up  and  macerated  in  cold  water, 
the  extract  thus  prepared  being  used  in  the  bath. 

Cape  Oil. — From  42  Kilos  of  the  leaves  the  authors  obtained 
246  Grm.  of  volatile  oil.  By  far  the  greater  part  (160  Grm.) 
was  heavier,  the  remainder  (86  Grm.)  lighter,  than  water.  The 
constants  of  the  entire  oil  and  of  the  fractions  respectively  were 
as  follow 

Specific  gr.  at  20° 1.0042         1.0081         0.9960 

Refractive  index +76°56'        +90°54'        +51°26' 

Acid  value...„ 2.8  1.5  3.7 

Saponification  value 166.1  192.3  123.2 

Sap.  val.  after  acet 239.9  248.3  218.4 

Solubility  in: 

80%  alcohol 1  vol.     1  vol.  1  vol. 

Afterwards turbid    very  turbid  mrkd.  turbidity 

95%  alcohol 0.5  vol.  3  vols.  0.5  vol. 

Afterwards si.  opal.  mrkd.  opal.  v.  si.  opal. 

Acetylization  causes  a  very  marked  diminution  in  the  rotation; 
in  the  entire  oil  to  +13°48',  in  the  heavy  fraction  to  +18°4'  and 
in  the  light  fraction  to  +5°12'.  Six  per  cent,  of  the  oil  combines 
with    bisulphite.     The   saponification    liquors   yielded    a   very 
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thick,  oily  liquid,  with  a  clearly  perceptible  odor  of  cinnamic 
alcohol.— SchimmeFs  Rep.,  April,  1914,  40-41. 

Cardamom. — Wider  Use  Recommended. — Philemon  E.  Hom- 
mell  criticises  the  use  of  cochineal  in  the  preparation  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  cardamom  and  recommends  the  more 
extended  use  of  the  seed  in  pharmaceutical  preparations. — 
Merck's  Report,  1914,  159-160. 

Carnauba  Wax. — Production  and  Uses. — In  an  interesting 
paper  on  this  subject  Edward  Kleine  states  that  this  wax  is 
exuded  by  the  leaves  of  the  wax  palm,  Copernicia  cerifera,  a 
tree  growing  25  to  30  feet  high  with  a  crown  of  leaves  on  the 
top.  It  is  indigenous  to  South  America,  especially  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Ceara,  Brazil.  The  wax,  which  occurs  as  an  apparently 
homogeneous  coating  on  both  sides  of  the  young  leaves  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  is  gathered  from  September  to  March  by 
pulling  off  the  leaves  before  they  are  fully  opened,  drying  two 
or  three  days  in  the  sun  and  brushing  or  beating  the  powdery 
mass  on  the  surface  into  boiling  water,  the  wax  collecting  in  a 
solid  lump  upon  cooling.  The  yield  is  about  16  kilos  of  wax 
from  850  kilos  of  leaves. 

This  crude  wax  is  amorphous,  dirty  greenish  or  yellowish, 
hard,  and  so  brittle  that  it  can  readily  be  powdered.  It  is 
practically  tasteless  and  when  fresh  has  an  odor  resembling 
fresh  hay.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol  or  ether. — Drug.  Circ,  1914, 
324.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Castor  Oil  Bean. — Cultivation. — Daniel  M.  Grosh,  in  an  in- 
teresting article,  shows  how  the  castor  oil  bean  can  be  profitably 
raised  in  the  arid  or  semi-arid  regions  of  the  Southwestern 
United  States.  No  knowledge  of  farming  or  skill  in  handling, 
and  but  little  labor  is  required. 

The  wild  seeds  are  gathered  and  planted,  two  seeds  to  a  hill, 
in  rows  five  feet  apart.  As  the  plants  come  up  they  are  thinned 
out,  the  largest  and  hardiest  being  left  in  each  hill. 

The  first  year  the  pods  are  clipped  off  and  the  buds  clipped  off 
before  they  can  blossom,  thus  sending  all  the  strength  to  the 
plant,  which  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  has  attained  the  size 
of  a  small  tree.  The  next  spring  it  is  allowed  to  blossom  and  seed. 

The  pods  open  when  ripe,  so  in  cultivating  they  are  removed 
before  maturity,  placed  on  drying  floors  in  the  sun  until  hey 
open,  and  the  seeds  separated  from  the  pods  by  winnowing 
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machines.  This  pod  cutting  takes  place  when  the  pods  have 
turned  from  green  to  bluish-black  and  the  seeds  from  white 
to  a  mottled  appearance. 

The  seeds  are  separated,  graded  to  sizes,  cleaned  and  stored 
or  shipped  to  market.  Another  crop  soon  appears,  but  these 
are  smaller  and  contain  less  oil. 

After  gathering  the  crop  the  tree  is  cut  down  to  a  stump  of 
3  or  4  inches  as  it  grows  so  large  that  collection  is  difficult,  and 
the  seeds  are  less  valuable.  Beans  from  trees  over  two  years 
old  are  smaller  and  contain  less  oil.  The  next  spring  new  shoots 
spring  from  the  stump,  the  hardiest  one  being  retained  and  the 
others  cut  off.  This  process  is  repeated  each  spring  and  this 
sprout  produces  beans  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  first  crop.  At 
the  end  of  five  years  the  plant  is  grubbed  out  and  new  seeds 
planted.— Drug.  Circ,  1914,  197.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Cedar  Oil. — Danger  in  Use. — The  Bulletin  medical  de  Quebec 
reports  a  case  in  which  ingestion  of  a  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  cedar 
to  produce  abortion  was  followed  by  unconsciousness  with 
symptoms  of  acute  alcoholism.  Use  of  the  stomach  pump 
saved  the  woman. — Deut.  Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  19. — (J.  H.  W.) 

Cereus  Grandiflorus. — Action  similar  to  Digitalis. — Many 
contradictory  statements  have  been  published  as  to  the  activity 
of  Cactus  grandiflorus  and  its  value  as  a  heart  remedy.  The 
pharmacological  experiments  of  A.  Grober  show  that  the  drug 
exerts  some  action  on  the  frog's  heart  similar  to  digitalis.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  the  glucoside  present  as  well  as  to  the 
alkaloid.  The  amount  of  active  principles  present  in  the  drug 
is,  however,  so  small,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way 
as  a  substitute  for  digitalis  in  human  therapeutics. — Therap. 
Monatschr.,  Berlin,  1913,  580-581.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Chamomile  Flowers. — Constituents  of  the  Belgian. — Frederick 
B.  Power  and  H.  Browning,  Jr.,  have  investigated  the  constitu- 
ents of  Belgian  flower-heads  Anthemis  nobilis.  In  addition  to 
the  essential  oil  yielded  by  distillation  with  steam,  the  flowers 
were  found  to  contain  the  following  definite  compounds:  (1) 
3:4-dihydroxycinnamic  acid;  (2)  apigenin,  C15H10O5;  (3)  a 
glucoside  of  apigenin,  C2iH2o010,  H20,  which  yields  an  hexa- 
acetyl-derivative,  C33H32016,4H20;  (4)  choline,  C5H1502N;  (5) 
i-inositol,  C6H6(OH)6;  (6)  triacontane,  C30H62;  (7)  taraxasterol, 
C29H47OH;  (8)  a  phytosterolin  (m.  p.  208°  to  210°  C.)  was  also 
obtained.  The  amount  of  fatty  and  resinous  material  from  which 
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some  of  the  above  mentioned  substances  were  obtained  was 
equivalent  to  about  7.4%  of  the  weight  of  flowers  employed. 
The  bitter  taste  of  chamomile  flowers  is  not  apparently  due  to 
any  well  defined  constituent,  but  to  dark  colored  amorphous 
material. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxv,  376;  from  Proc.  Chem.  Soc, 
June,  1914. 

Matricaria  Chamomilla. — Constituents  of  the  Flowers. — The 
material  employed  by  Frederick  Belding  Power  and  Henry 
Browning,  jun.,  for  this  investigation  consisted  of  the  flower- 
heads  of  Matricaria  cJiamomilla,  Linne. 

In  addition  to  a  deep  blue  essential  oil,  which  deposited  a 
very  small  amount  of  umbelliferone  methyl  ether,  the  flowers 
were  found  to  contain  the  following  compounds :  (i)  Salicylic 
acid,  together  with,  apparently,  an  octoic  acid;  (ii)  apigenin, 
C15H10O5;  (iii)  a  glucoside  of  apigenin,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  a  crystalline  state;  (iv)  umbelliferone  methyl  ether, 
C10HsO3,  and  a  crystalline  product  (m.  p.  237-239°)  which  pos- 
sessed the  characters  of  a  mixture  of  umbelliferone  and  a  di- 
hydroxycoumarin ;  (v)  choline,  C5H1502N;  (vi)  triacontane, 
C30H02;(vii)  a  phytosterol,  C27H460;  (viii)  a  phytosterol  gluco- 
side, C33H5606;  (ix)  palmitic,  stearic,  cerotic,  oleic  and  linolic 
acids,  together  with  an  indefinite  mixture  of  volatile  fatty 
acids.  The  flowers  contained,  furthermore,  a  quantity  of  sugar 
which  yielded  cZ-phenylglucosazone  (m.  p.  208°) .  The  fatty  and 
resinous  material,  from  which  some  of  the  above  mentioned 
substances  were  obtained,  amounted  to  5.9%  of  the  weight  of 
flowers  employed. — Chem.  News,  110,  291. 

Chaparro  Amargosa. — P.  I.  Nixon.  Observations  on  the  use 
of  chaparro  amargosa  in  the  treatment  of  amoebic  dysentery. 
Chaparro  amargosa  or  bitter  bush  has  been  used  as  a  domestic 
remedy  among  the  Mexicans  of  southwest  Texas  and  Mexico 
for  many  years.  Botanically  it  is  classified  as  Castela  Nicholsoni, 
Hook,  and  belongs  to  the  Simarubacese,  of  which  family  quassia 
and  simaruba  are  also  members.  Ten  cases  are  reported  on. 
Nine  cases  were  given  the  infusion  of  chaparro  amargosa  and 
one,  the  detannated  fluid  extract.  All  were  cured  and  there 
has  been  no  recurrence  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  period 
of  freedom  from  symptoms  ranging  from  ten  months  to  two 
years.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1530-1533.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Oil  of  Chaulmoogra. — Origin  of  the  Genuine  Oil. — Up  to  1900 
it  was  assumed  that  Oil  of  Chaulmoogra  was  obtained  from 
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the  seeds  of  Gynocardia  odorata.  Holmes,  however,  pointed  out 
that  the  genuine  oil  was  derived  from  the  seeds  of  Taraktogenos 
Kurzii,  which  grows  in  the  evergreen  forests  of  Burmah  and 
Assam,  but  in  no  other  parts  of  India.  The  so-called  Oil  of 
Gynocardia,  since  1913,  is  prepared  from  Hydnocarpus  Wightiana, 
which  grows  in  Malabar,  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  Oil  of  Chaulmoogra  on  account  of  its  odor  and  its  high 
percentage  of  fatty  acids.  The  genuine  oil  is  three  times  as 
expensive  in  India  as  the  Oil  of  Hydnocarpus,  which  is  substitu- 
ted, especially  in  Europe. — J.  pharm.  chem.,  1914,  388. — (O.  R.) 

Chaulmoogra  Oil.—  Use  in  Leprosy. — V.  G.  Heiser.  A  chaul- 
moogra oil  mixture  for  the  treatment  of  leprosy  was  prepared  as 
follows:  Chaulmoogra  oil  and  camphorated  oil,  60  Cc.  each; 
resorcin  4  Gm.  Mix  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat  on  a  water 
bath  and  then  filter.  The  injections  were  usually  made  at 
weekly  intervals  in  ascending  doses.  The  initial  dose  is  1  Cc. 
and  this  is  increased  to  the  point  of  tolerance.  The  object 
sought  is  so  to  regulate  the  dose  as  to  prevent  reactions  of  too 
violent  character.  Experience  shows  that  this  treatment  gives 
more  consistently  favorable  results  than  any  other  and  it  holds 
out  the  hope  that  further  improvement  may  be  brought  about. 
It  produced  apparent  cures  in  some  cases,  causes  great  im- 
provement in  many  others  and  arrests  the  progress  of  the  disease 
in  almost  every  instance. — (Am.  J.  Trop.  Dis.  &  Prev.  Med.  v. 
2,  No.  5.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  2258.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Chenopodium. — Presence  of  Two  Saponin  Bodies. — R.  Robert, 
of  Rostock,  has  informed  Schimmel  &  Co.  that  he  has  detected 
two  saponin  bodies  in  the  herb  and  seeds  of  Chenopodium  am- 
brosioides,  L.  var  anthelminticum,  as  well  as  in  other  plants 
belonging  to  the  N.  0.  Chenopodiacese,  such  as  sugar  beet  and 
spinach.  Of  these  two  the  acid  saponin  body,  which  has  a  power- 
ful action  upon  the  blood,  occurs  in  considerable  proportions. 
The  discovery  is  of  particular  interest  inasmuch  as  the  anthel- 
mintic action  of  the  powdered  drug  is  due  to  these  saponin 
bodies  as  well  as  to  the  volatile  oil.  Robert  suspects  that  these 
bodies  are  formed  in  the  leaves  and  are  then  deposited  in  the 
seeds,  and  that  this  apparently  applies  not  only  to  Chenopodium 
but  to  all  the  representatives  of  the  Family  of  the  Chenopo- 
diacese. Where  tubers  are  present,  the  saponin  bodies  are 
also   deposited   in   them. — Schimmel's   Rep.,   April,   1914,    100. 

Oil  of  Chenopodium. — Robert  L.  Levy  reports  on  several  cases 
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of  the  use  of  oil  of  chenopodium  in  the  treatment  of  hookworm 
infections.  A  review  of  the  available  literature,  and  the  con- 
clusions that:  (1)  Oil  of  chenopodium  is  an  effective  vermifuge 
in  the  treatment  of  uncinariasis.  (2)  It  is  not  unpleasant  to 
take,  its  ingestion  is  followed  by  no  disagreeable  symptoms 
and  it  is  cheap.  (3)  In  therapeutic  doses  it  is  non-toxic.  (4) 
Oil  of  chenopodium  deserves  a  thorough  trial  in  the  campaign 
against  hookworm  disease. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1946- 
1949.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Chestnuts. — Supposed  Poisonous  Properties  of  Nuts  Grown  on 
Trees  Affected  with  Chestnut  Blight.— C.  D wight  Marsh  says 
an  examination  of  the  reported  cases  of  poisoning  from  eating 
chestnuts  collected  from  trees  affected  with  the  chestnut  blight 
showed  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  nuts  from  blighted 
trees  contain  any  more  deleterious  properties  than  those  from 
healthy  trees,  and  the  symptoms  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  blighted  chestnuts  could  in  almost  all  cases  be 
explained  as  symptoms  which  would  be  produced  by  healthy 
chestnuts  in  some  persons. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  30-31. 
— (M.  I.  W.) 

Cure  for  Chestnut  Blight. — Experiments  made  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  a  tree  expert  and  a  tree 
surgeon  of  the  Chestnut  Blight  Commission  of  Pennsylvania, 
have  shown  that  Bordeaux  Mixture  made  in  the  proportion  of 
four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  five  pounds  of  lime  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water,  is  a  very  effective  remedy,  says  A.  W.  Miller 
in  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  botany.  Badly 
diseased  branches  and  all  diseased  portions  are  removed  with 
gouge  and  mallet,  the  wounds  washed  with  solution  bichloride 
of  mercury,  then  covered  with  a  weather  proofing  material  com- 
posed of  pine  tar  creasote  and  lamp  black.  Spraying  was 
started  in  April  and  continued  at  intervals  of  ten  days  until 
the  middle  of  November.  Several  examinations  made  during 
this  period  indicated  that  70%  of  the  original  canker  removals 
were  successful  and  that  the  disease  had  not  spread  from  them. 
It  is  believed  that  several  sprayings  a  year  will  be  necessary 
to  prevent  reinfection,  but  no  more  sprayings  will  be  needed 
in  the  future  than  are  required  for  fruit  trees  subject  to  scale. 
— Proc  P.enna.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  60-61.  From  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.— (L.  S.) 

Cicuta. — An  answer  to  an  inquiry  regarding  poisoning  by  wild 
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parsnip  says:  The  wild  parsnip  belongs  to  the  genus  Cicuta 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  genus  Conium  from  which  the 
official  drug  conium  is  derived.  The  European  variety,  Cicuta 
virosa,  is  called  white  or  water-hemlock  or  cowbane,  wild  or 
spotted  parsley,  or  is  known  as  wild  or  American  water-hemlock, 
spotted  hemlock,  cowbane,  spotted  parsley,  wild  parsnip,  beaver, 
muskrat  or  musquash  root  or  poison,  children's  death  or  child- 
ren's bane.  Both  species  are  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine 
and  both  are  responsible  annually  for  several  cases  of  fatal 
poisoning,  chiefly  of  children.  Cicuta  maculata  is  a  common 
water-weed  with  a  thick  hollow,  glaucous-purple,  somewhat 
spotted  stem,  which  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  8  feet  and 
branches  strongly,  the  ascending  branches  terminating  in  large 
umbels  of  white  flowers.  The  important  active  constituent  is 
said  to  be  cicutoxin  except  in  the  fruit,  in  which  it  is  replaced 
by  cicutine,  which  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  coniine.  The 
fleshy  roots  are  often  mistaken  for  Jerusalem  artichokes  or 
other  edible  tubers.  As  coniine  is  a  volatile  alkaloid  it  is  probable 
that  enough  might  be  volatilized  in  the  process  of  cooking  to 
make  the  cooked  product  less  poisonous  than  the  uncooked. — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1274.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Cinchona.— Complete  Alkaloidal  Extraction.— Meulenhoff  says 
that  the  following  process  for  manufacture  of  fluid  extract  of 
cinchona  entirely  exhausts  the  bark:  Macerate  100  grammes 
of  the  bark  with  33  grammes  of  menstruum  made  by  mixing 
300  parts  of  water,  20  parts  of  glycerin  and  10  parts  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid.  Percolate  with  the  remainder  of  the  men- 
struum, then  with  water  until  2  drops  of  percolate  are  not 
rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  4  drops  of  caustic  potash 
solution.  Evaporate  the  percolate  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 80°  C.  to  90  Cc.  and  add  10  Cc.  of  alcohol. — Drug.  Circ, 
1914,  619;  from  Pharm.  Weekbl.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Cinchona  Ledgeriana  Seed. — Quinine  a  Constituent. — Van 
Leersum,  Director  of  the  Government  Cinchona  Undertakings 
in  Java,  in  the  Pharmaceutisch  Weekblad,  brings  forward 
further  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  these  seeds  contain 
quinine.  Moens  was  responsible  for  the  statement  that  cin- 
chona seeds  are  free  from  alkaloids,  but  in  his  annual  report  for 
1905  van  Leersum  showed  that  there  are  alkaloids  in  the  seeds, 
and  he  succeeded  then  in  definitely  proving  the  presence  of 
cinchonine,  as  well  as  of  an  alkaloid  with  a  sulphate  which  gave 
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fluorescent  solutions  and  was  therefore  either  quinine  or  quini- 
dine.  In  his  new  work  he  isolated  the  alkaloids  from  C.  Ledger- 
iana seeds,  and,  after  carefully  purifying  these,  obtained  an 
alkaloidal  residue,  which  on  the  application  of  microchemical 
tests  yielded  a  crystalline  tartrate,  which  could  be  converted 
into  the  characteristic  crystals  of  herapathite.  The  seeds 
also  yielded  18.6%  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  oil,  having  a  sp. 
gr.  of  0.930  at  18°.  In  the  introduction  to  his  paper  van  Leersum 
mentions  that  a  Kilogram  of  seeds  of  C.  Ledgeriana  contains 
3,500,000  seeds,  while  a  similar  weight  of  C.  officinalis  seeds 
contains  1,400,000,  and  of  C.  succirubra  9,000,000.  He  also 
mentions  that  the  C.  Ledgeriana  plantations  of  Java  have  origin- 
ated for  the  most  part  from  a  consignment  of  seed  of  this  species 
bought  from  George  Ledger  in  London  in  1865.  George  Ledger 
had  received  this  supply  from  his  brother,  Charles  Ledger, 
who,  in  his  turn,  had  received  it  from  his  Indian  servant,  Manuel 
Incra  Mamani,  a  native  of  Jungas,  in  Bolivia. — Chem.  and  Drug., 
lxxxiv,  435. 

Citrus  Pinensis. — Characteristics  of  the  Volatile  Oil.— According 
to  Fenaroli,  the  essential  oil  of  the  peel  of  the  Chinese  orange, 
which  flourishes  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  is  principally  used  for 
the  adulteration  of  ordinary  orange  and  lemon  oil,  its  odor  being 
too  unpleasant  for  it  to  be  used  alone.  The  oil  consists  chiefly 
of  dextro-limonene,  with  a  trace  of  dextro-pinene,  and  a  small 
percentage  of  esters  and  aldehydes.  Its  characters  are  as 
follows:  Sp.  gr.,  0.847  to  0.848;  opt.  rot.,  +94.1°  to  +95.4°; 
refr.  index  at  17°  C,  1.4739  to  1.4741.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxv, 
814;  from  Ann.  chim.  appl.,  1914,  1,  408. 

Clematis  Vitalba. — Preparation  of  Constituents. — Frank  Tutin 
and  Hubert  William  Bentley  Clewer  made  an  investigation  of 
the  flowering  branches  of  Clematis  vitalba,  Linne,  which  had 
been  specially  collected  for  the  purpose. 

Preliminary  tests  showed  the  absence  of  any  alkaloid,  and 
that  only  a  trace  of  volatile  material  was  present. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  and  ground  material  yielded, 
in  addition  to  much  chlorophyll  and  resin,  the  following  definite 
compounds:  (1)  3:4-dihydroxycinnamic  acid;  (2)  caulosapogenin, 
C42H6606;  (3)  a  saponin,  C54H86016,  which  proved  to  be  a  new 
glucoside  of  caulosapogenin;  (4)  dextrose;  (5)  myricyl  and 
ceryl  alcohols;  (6)  hentriacontane,  C31H64;  (7)  a  phytosterol; 
(8)  a  phytosterolin,  which  apparently  consisted  essentially  of 
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stigmasterol  glucoside;  (9)  melissic,  cerotic  and  palmitic  acids, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  unsaturated  acids,  consisting  largely 
of  linolic  acid,  and  an  acid,  C22H44O2  (m.  p.  69.5°),  apparently 
isomeric  with  behenic  acid. 

The  statements  regarding  the  irritant  properties  of  Clematis 
vitalba  cannot  be  confirmed. — Chem.  News,  110,  82-83. 

Cochlearia  Officinalis. — Character  of  the  Volatile  Oil. — Van 
Piepenbrock  and  Pinkhof  have  examined  the  oil  of  Cochlearia 
officinalis  (scurvy  grass)  and  have  found  the  following  con- 
stants: Sp.  gr.,  0.959;  refractive  index  at  15°  C,  1.4935;  specific 
rotation  in  3%  alcoholic  solution,  70°  4';  soluble  in  1.9  parts 
by  weight  of  90%  alcohol;  and  contained  94%  of  butyl-iso- 
thiocyanate.  The  latter  is  estimated  by  a  method  similar 
to  that  used  for  determining  allyl-isothiocyanate  in  mustard 
oil.  The  authors  recommend  the  use  of  the  flowering  tops  in 
making  Spiritus  Cochleariae,  as  100  Gm.  of  the  flowering  tops, 
stems,  leaves  and  herb  yield  respectively  41,  1.3,  3.1  and  4.5 
milligrammes  of  butyl-isothiocyanate. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  667; 
from  Pharm.  Weekbl.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Coffee. — Method  of  Removing  the  Pulp  from  the  Fresh  Fruit  by 
Fermentation. — A.  Schulte  im  Hofe  describes  the  method  used  in 
German  East  Africa  for  preparing  coffee  beans  in  a  merchantable 
condition.  The  method  is  very  similar  to  that  described  by  him 
for  preparing  cacao  beans  for  the  market  (see  Cacao),  but  con- 
sists mainly  in  the  removal  of  remains  of  fruit-pulp  after  this 
has  been  subjected  to  the  mechanical  apparatus  modernly  em- 
ployed. As  in  the  case  of  cacao,  the  beans  are  heaped  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air;  fermentation  sets  in,  the  temperature  rises, 
reaching  50° — this  being  regulated  by  occasionally  turning 
the  heap  over  with  a  shovel.  The  adhering  pulp  is  thus  loosened 
and  destroyed,  after  which  the  beans  are  washed  and  dried — 
the  integumentary  coat  of  the  beans  being  finally  removed  by 
mechanical  means. 

The  author  finds,  however,  that  the  fermentative  process 
must  not  exceed  one  or  two  days,  so  that  alcoholic  fermentation 
alone  takes  place,  and  the  formation  of  acid  is  avoided.  If 
this  occurs,  the  well-known  grey-green  color  of  properly  cured 
coffee  changes  to  yellowish-white  and  the  taste  and  flavor 
characteristic  of  good  coffee  becomes  faint  and  insipid. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  285;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss.,  1914,  209-225.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Combretum  Micranthum. — Therapeutic  Properties. — Known  as 
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"kinkelibah,"  Combretum  micranthum  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
Senegal  as  a  remedy  for  blackwater  fever  and  other  biliary 
fevers.  Although  Schlagdenhauffen,  who  examined  the  drug 
several  years  ago,  was  unable  to  detect  the  presence  of  any 
alkaloidal  or  glucosidal  active  principle,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  powerful  cholagogUe  and  emetic.  This  activity 
has  been  more  recently  confirmed  by  L.  Boulet  and  G.  Huchard. 
They  find  that  a  1:100  decoction  of  kinkelibah  leaves,  injected 
into  the  veins  of  dogs  whose  bile  ducts  have  been  previously 
ligatured,  caused  a  distinctly  increased  flow  of  bile  through  a 
cannula  introduced  into  the  biliary  canal.  Simultaneously  a 
very  marked  diuresis  was  observed,  the  amount  of  urine  being 
doubled,  or  more. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  809;  from  L'Union  Pharm., 
55,   387. 

Copaiba. — Extensive  Production  in  Brazil. — Gehe  and  Co. 
mention  that  the  production  of  copaiba  in  Brazil  is  now  conducted 
on  a  far  more  extensive  scale  than  in  former  years.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  greatly  reduced  values  of  caoutchouc,  neces- 
sitating the  resort  to  more  profitable  occupations  for  the  working 
forces  that  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  the  rubber  forests. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  320;  from  Gehe  and  Co.'s  Report,  1914.— 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Balsam  of  Copaiba. — Tests  for  Purity. — Ernst  Deussen  pub- 
lishes the  results  of  the  examination  of  12  commercial  samples  of 
balsam  of  copaiba  none  of  which  were  found  to  be  pure.  He 
points  out  that  of  the  many  samples  examined  by  him  during  the 
past  few  years,  83%  were  adulterated  and,  after  citing  medical 
authorities  who  claim  that  the  usual  adulterant,  gurjun  balsam, 
produces  exanthematous  eruptions  on  the  patients  taking  it, 
he  expresses  regret  that  the  notorious  sophistication  of  the  balsam, 
is  tending  to  turn  away  from  this  valuable  and  inexpensive 
remedy  to  the  more  expensive  sandal-wood  oil. 

The  main  object  of  the  paper  is  to  discuss  the  various  tests 
for  the  purity  of  copaiba.  He  points  out  that  the  Turner  color 
reaction  for  gurjun  balsam  as  given  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia 
— the  cherry-red  color  produced  when  the  balsam  is  treated  with 
3  Cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  2  Cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid — is  markedly  defective,  since  out  of  seven  samples  that 
contained  gurjun  balsam  only  two  responded  to  the  Turner  test. 
For  this  reason  he  recommends  the  Deussen-Eger  modification 
of  the  test;  applying  to  the  distillate  from  the  balsam  (not  to 
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the  balsam  itself)   glacial  acetic  acid  and   1%  sodium  nitrite 
solution. 

A  valuable  factor  in  detecting  the  presence  of  gurjun  balsam 
is  the  optical  rotation  of  the  distillate.  He  points  out  that  any 
balsam,  the  distillate  of  which  shows  a  rotation  greater  than 
— 14°,  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  while  any  balsam,  the 
distillate  of  which  is  dextrogyrate  should  be  immediately  re- 
jected.—Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  590.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Coto  Bark. — Identification. — Caesar  and  Loretz  distinguish 
true  coto  bark  from  substitutes  by  the  following  method: 
Macerate  10  Gm.  of  the  bark  for  1  hour  in  100  Gm.  of  ether, 
shaking  frequently.  Filter,  add  50  Cc.  of  water  and  distill 
the  ether  off.  Shake  out  the  aqueous  solution  with  30  Gm.  of 
petroleum  ether.  Separate,  and  evaporate  the  aqueous  solution 
to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  add 
1  drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid.  If  the  sample  be  true  coto  bark  a 
blood  red  color  will  be  produced. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  83. 

Cryptomeria  Oil. — Constituents. — Kimura  has  found  that  the 
volatile  oil  of  Cryptomeria  japonica  consists  chiefly  of  two  ses- 
quiterpenes (C15H24)  and  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  cryptomeriol 
(C15H25OH).  The  freshly  distilled  oil  consists  of  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  former  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  alcohol 
occurs  as  a  liquid  and  yields  with  formic  acid  and  phosphoric 
anhydride,  two  sesquiterpenes  with  different  optical  rotations. 
The  xanthogenic  acid  ester  of  the  alcohol  yields  upon  saponi- 
fication two  alcohols,  one  crystalline,  fusing  at  135°  to  136°  C., 
which  has  been  named  iso-cryptomeriol.  The  sesquiterpenes 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  levogyrate  cadinene  and  dextrogyrate 
suginene. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  142;  from  J.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japan. 

Cynara  Cardunculus.— A  plant  with  blue  flowers,  growing  in 
Argentina,  which  contains  a  ferment  that  coagulates  milk  in  a  way 
similar  to  rennin.  The  extracted  ferment  is  known  as  "cyna- 
rasa,"  and  is  used  to  some  extent  in  place  of  rennet. — Spatula, 
xx,  658. 

Daucus  Carota. — Presence  of  Two  Phytosterins. — In  addition 
to  the  colored  hydrocarbon  carotin,  C40H56,  the  carrot,  Daucus 
carota,  contains  a  well-crystallizing,  colorless  substance  called 
hydrocarotin  by  Husemann,  concerning  which  the  reports  of 
various  authors  vary.  According  to  E.  Beschke,  an  exact  in- 
vestigation has  now  shown  this  to  be  composed  of  90%  of  a 
phytosterin  melting  at  136-137°  C,  which  is  identical  with  the 
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sitosterin  of  wheat  seedlings,  and  of  10%  of  another  phytosterin, 
C30H50O,  melting  at  170°  C.  and  identical  with  the  stigmasterin 
of  calabar  bean.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  619;  from  Ber.,  1914,  1853. 

—(J.  H.  W.) 

Daviesia  Latifolia. — Constituents  of  the  Leaves  and  Stems. — Fred- 
erick B.  Power  and  Arthur  H.  Salway  have  investigated  Daviesia 
latifolia,  R.  Br.,  a  leguminous  plant  growing  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  which  is  indigenous  to  Victoria,  Australia,  but  is  also 
said  to  occur  in  parts  of  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales.  In 
these  regions  it  is  known  as  the  "Native  Hop  Bush."  For 
this  investigation  about  50  kilos  of  material,  consisting  chiefly 
of  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant,  were  collected  in  Australia 
during  the  flowering  period.  The  authors  have  succeeded 
in  isolating  the  bitter  principle  of  the  leaves  in  crystalline  form, 
and  have  determined  its  composition  and  character.  It  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  dibenzoyl  derivative  of  a  new  disaccharide, 
the  latter  containing  both  a  dextrose  and  a  xylose  complex. 
The  disaccharide  has  thus  been  designated  glucoxylose,  and  the 
bitter  compound  is,  consequently,  a  dibenzoylglucoxylose. 
This  compound,  when  crystallized  from  water,  separates  in  fine, 
colorless  needles,  which  melt  at  147-148°  C.  It  possesses  the 
empirical  formula  C25H28O12.H2O,  which  may  be  expressed  as 
CiiH18Oio(CO.C6H5)2.H20,  and  represents  a  type  of  compound 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  to  occur  in  nature.  The 
amount  of  this  substance  obtained  was  somewhat  less  than  1% 
of  the  weight  of  dried  material.  Other  definite  constituents 
identified  were:  A  small  amount  of  an  aromatic  volatile  oil; 
benzoic  acid;  salicylic  acid;  p-coumaric  acid;  fumaric  acid; 
palmitic,  stearic  and  linolic  acids;  miricyl  alcohol,  C30H62O;  a 
phytosterol,  C27H460;  a  quercitin  glucoside,  C27H3oOi6,  which  is 
probably  identical  with  rutin;  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  which 
yielded  d-phenylglucosazone  (m.  p.  210°  C).  The  resinous  ma- 
terial from  which  some  of  the  above  were  obtained  amounted 
to  about  8.6%  of  the  dried  material. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  361. 

Daviesia  Latifolia. —  Isodibenzoyl  Glucoxylose  also  Present. — F. 
Tutin  reports  further  on  the  constituents  of  the  leaves.  The 
mother  liquors  from  which  dibenzoyl  glucoxylose  was  obtained 
were  submitted  to  further  examination,  and  yielded  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  glucoside  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  melting 
at  153-154°  C.  A  second  substance  has  also  been  obtained  which 
yields  benzoic  acid,  dextrose,  and  xylose  on  hydrolysis.  The 
melting  point,  however,  is  higher  (173-174°C),  and  the  specific 
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rotation  — 6.3°,  as  compared  to  106.7°,  that  of  the  former  com- 
pound. It  is  assumed  that  it  is  an  isomeride,  and  it  has  been 
given  the  name  isodibenzoyl  glucoxylose. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  882. 

Digitalis. — Contribution  to  its  Knowledge. — M.  Chevalin  in 
the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  gives  the  results  of  his  observations 
of  digitalis  during  recent  years  under  the  caption  "Recherches 
pharmaceutique  sur  la  digitale."  The  greatest  physiological 
activity  is  found  when  the  leaves  are  fully  developed,  but  di- 
minishes toward  late  autumn.  The  seeds  contain  the  same 
active  constituents  as  the  leaves,  digitalin  and  digitalein  being  the 
first  to  form.  All  digitalis  plants,  wild  or  cultivated,  which  grow 
on  calcareous  or  siliceous  soils  contain  digitalin  and  digitalein, 
less  being  present  in  the  case  of  calcareous  soils.  Plants  growing 
on  acid  soils  may  be  considered  officinal.  An  excess  of  sunlight 
is  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  active  principles.  The 
plant  thrives  best  in  moderate  shade,  and  should  be  gathered 
when  fully  developed.  No  difference  in  physiological  respect 
exists  between  plants  of  one  year  and  those  of  two  years'  growth. 
— W.  C.  A.  in  Deut.  Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  169.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Digitalis. — Comparative  Activity  of  Various  Species  and  Varie- 
ties.— F.  A.  Miller  and  W.  F.  Baker  have  made  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  toxicity  of  the  different  species  of  digitalis. 
The  plants  which  formed  the  basis  of  their  investigations  were  all 
raised  from  seed  of  known  source,  and  grown  under  uniform 
conditions.  All  varieties  listed  by  prominent  seed  merchants 
and  nurserymen  of  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  and 
Japan  were  obtained.  The  samples  were  collected  from  represen- 
tative plants  of  each  lot.  Their  results  are  tabulated  showing: 
1.  Species  or  variety.  2.  Source  of  the  seed.  3.  Germination. 
4.  Manner  of  drying.  5.  Effective  dose.  The  table  shows  a  varia- 
tion of  84%  in  the  effective  dose  of  the  31  specimens  examined. 
Closely  related  forms  show  little  uniformity  in  toxicity.  Results 
seem  to  indicate  that  good  digitalis  leaf  may  be  obtained  from 
first  year  flowerless  plants,  that  cultivation  in  itself  does  not 
lessen  toxicity,  and  that  valuable  forms  other  than  purpurea  may 
be  found  among  the  many  horticultural  varieties. — J.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1914,  304-306.— (L.  S. ) 

Digitalis. —  Yearly  Variation  in  Activity. — W.  Legge  Symes 
has  examined  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  tincture  of  digitalis 
prepared  from  leaves  grown  in  three  successive  years,  1911-1913, 
as  to  their  activity  and  stability,  considering  those  from  each 
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year's  growth  separately.  Great  variations  were  found,  those 
tinctures  made  from  the  1911  leaf  being  all  above  standard  with 
an  average  of  about  twice  the  standard,  while  those  from  1913 
were  mostly  of  standard  strength,  or  less,  with  an  average  of  about 
10%  above  standard.  The  average  for  1912  was  40%  above 
standard.  An  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  variation  by  a 
study  of  the  weather  conditions. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  192-193. 

Digitalis. — Influence  of  Atmospheric  Conditions  on  the  Formation 
of  Active  Principles. — J.  Burmann  has  systematically  recorded 
the  local  weather  conditions,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  active 
principles  found  in  a  number  of  wild  indigenous  drugs,  such 
as  digitalis,  colchicum,  belladonna,  and  aconite.  The  data  thus 
accumulated  points  to  the  fact  that  temperature  is  the  main 
factor  in  modifying  the  amount  of  alkaloids  or  glucosides  formed. 
The  warmer  the  summer,  apart  from  the  amount  of  sun  or  rain, 
the  greater  will  be  the  activity  of  the  drugs.  In  the  case  of 
Digitalis  ambigua,  the  native  Swiss  foxglove,  the  figures  quoted 
seem  to  prove  this.  The  maximum  yield  of  digitalin,  0.148%, 
occurred  in  1911,  when  the  mean  temperature  for  the  four  months 
from  May  to  August  was  17.2°C.  Although  the  summer  of 
1910  was  wet  and  cloudy,  it  was  warmer  than  1909,  therefore  there 
was  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  amount  of  digitalin  produced. 
Next  to  1912  the  summer  of  1908  was  warmest.  The  mean 
May  to  August  temperature  was  16.1°C,  and  the  amount  of 
digitalin  found  was  0.105%.  In  the  coldest  summer,  1909, 
when  the  mean  temperature  for  the  four  months  fell  to  13.96°C, 
the  yield  of  digitalin  was  as  low  as  0.067%. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  561; 
from  Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  36,  527. 

Digitalis. — A  Study  of  the  Enzymes. — Rapp  reports  the  results 
of  his  work  on  the  enzymes  occurring  in  digitalis  under  three 
heads. 

1.  The  enzymes  that  alter  the  active  principles. — By  means  of 
physiological  titration  (Focke)  it  was  proven  that  the  "valor" 
was  not  diminished  by  heating  the  leaves  in  a  steam  autoclave 
at  105°C,  during  ten  minutes.  The  purpose  of  this  manipulation 
is  to  kill  the  enzymes.  Subsequently  enzyme-freed  digitalis 
powder  and  powder  not  so  treated  were  brought  under  a  humid 
glass.  After  three,  five,  eight,  and  ten  months  the  "valor"  of 
both  powders  was  determined;  that  of  the  enzyme-freed  digitalis 
was  not  diminished;  the  "valor"  of  the  other  powder,  however, 
diminished  not  swiftly  but  regularly.     It  is  possible,  therefore, 
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to  obtain  a  digitalis  powder  of  constant  value.  Clinical  experi- 
ments proved,  however,  that  the  disagreeable  influence  on  the 
stomach,  which  is  peculiar  to  digitalis,  remains. 

2.  The  enzyme  that  splits  the  glucosides. — Experiments  were 
made  to  ascertain  whether  from  the  quantity  of  glucose  in  a 
specimen  of  digitalis  powder  (compared  with  the  quantity  in 
fresh  powder  and  with  the  quantity  after  hydrolysis  of  the 
glucosides  with  hydrochloric  acid)  deductions  can  be  made  as 
to  what  extent  the  glucosides  are  split  by  this  enzyme.  The 
results  of  this  experiment  were  not  satisfactory. 

3.  The  oxidizing  enzyme. — This  enzyme,  a  peroxidase,  can 
decompose  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  the  oxygen  can  be  transformed 
to  other  substances.  A  test  for  peroxidase  is  obtained  by  tinc- 
ture of  guaiacum  with  a  few  drops  of  a  diluted  H202  solution; 
the  guaiacum  becomes  blue  when  oxidized.  By  this  means  it 
can  be  proven  whether  digitalis  has  been  heated  or  has  been 
kept  in  a  humid  place,  in  which  cases  the  peroxidase  is  killed. — 
Pharm.  J.,  93,  731;  from  Apoth.  Ztg.,  Oct.,  1914. 

Digitalis  Leaves. — Influence  of  Heat  and  Method  of  Storing 
upon  Potency. — A  number  of  experiments  made  with  conserva- 
tory grown  leaves  of  Digitalis  gloxiniaeflore  which  were  eight 
months  old,  dried  at  temperatures  from  40°  C.  to  120°  C,  con- 
verted into  tinctures  with  a  menstruum  containing  75%  alcohol 
and  tested  by  the  frog  heart  method  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
temperature  of  120°  C.  applied  to  green  leaves  causes  no  greater 
loss  in  toxicity  or  ability  to  influence  the  frog's  heart  than  does 
a  temperature  of  40°  C.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  divided 
into  lots  and  kept  for  a  period  of  one  year,  some  tightly  stop- 
pered and  some  in  bottles  covered  only  by  a  loose  plug  of  cotton. 
After  again  assaying,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  in  one  year 
no  deterioration  occurs,  irrespective  of  the  manner  of  storage 
even  when  the  moisture  content  is  as  great  as  6.04%. — Chas. 
C.  Haskell  and  F.  A.  Miller,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  306-308.— (L.  S.) 

Digitalis. — Effect  of  Drying  at  Elevated  Temperatures. — Edwin 
L.  Newcomb  says  "Most  plants  contain  ferments,  some  of  these 
being  oxidizing  agents  which  become  active  at  the  death  of  the 
plant,  inducing  processes  which  may  be  quite  different  from 
those  going  on  in  the  plant  during  its  normal  growth." 

By  processes  of  sterilization  these  ferments  are  rendered  inert 
without  affecting  the  medicinally  active  principles  of  the  plant. 

The  author  was  able  to  secure  a  greater  potency  from  digitalis 
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dried  at  from  80°  to  100°C.  than  from  any  other  digitalis.  Ex- 
periments using  guinea  pigs,  frogs  and  frog  hearts  com- 
paring commercial  digitalis  with  one  carefully  dried  at  an  elevated 
temperature  indicate  that  more  data  is  needed  on  the  cultivation, 
preservation,  collection  and  drying  of  medicinal  plants.  Tables 
are  submitted  giving  the  details  of  all  experiments. — Minn.  S. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  148.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Digitalis.— Collection  and  Chemistry. — Robert  A.  Hatcher  gives 
an  interesting  outline  of  the  collection,  preservation,  chemistry 
and  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  digitalis.  Drug.  Circ.  1914, 
517.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Assays  of  Digitalis. — Rapp  reports  on  a  critical  comparison 
of  the  several  suggested  methods  of  assay  of  digitalis  and  con- 
cludes that  all  of  the  chemical  methods  are  worthless  and  that  of 
the  physiological  methods,  that  of  Worth  Hale  is  the  best. 

He  also  finds  that  digitalis  leaves  in  which  the  enzymes  have 
been  destroyed  by  heating  for  10  minutes  to  105°,  hold  their  activ- 
ity better  than  do  those  in  which  the  enzymes  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  321.     (H.  V.  A.) 

Digitalis. — Physiological  Valuation. — Enzymes  are  active  in 
the  deterioration  of  digitalis;  leaves  heated  with  steam  at  105°  C. 
remained  of  constant  strength.  The  chief  enzyme  is  a  peroxi- 
dase, whose  presence  may  be  established  by  adding  chloroformic 
guaiac  and  hydrogen  peroxide  to  an  aqueous  10%  extraction 
(macerated  2-3  days  with  1%  toluol  addition  in  an  ice  chest). 
A  positive  reaction  indicates  that  the  leaves  were  not  heated 
excessively  in  drying  (70°  C.  causes  partial,  100°  C.  the  maximum, 
injury  to  the  enzyme),  nor  that  they  were  stored  in  a  damp  place 
(a  week's  storage  in  a  damp  place  at  room  temperature  causes 
a  negative  reaction.) 

The  second  enzyme,  a  glucosidase,  during  its  hydrolyzing  action 
produces,  among  other  products,  the  sugar  forms  digitoxose, 
digitalose,  and  dextrose.  Sugar  determinations  would  give  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  value  of  a  sample  of  leaves  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  yeasts  and  bacteria  present  in  the  drug  may 
cause  fermentation  of  the  sugar  formed  in  the  glucoside  decom- 
position. 

For  the  valuation  of  digitalis,  the  author,  Dr.  Rapp,  has  adapted 
the  one-hour  method  of  Hale  to  provide  for  the  use  of  digitoxin 
as  standard.  The  solvent  employed  for  both  leaves  and  digi- 
toxin is  25%  alcohol.     The  method  gives  corresponding  results 
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at  separated  time  intervals  with  frogs  (esculenten  and  temp- 
orarien)  of  the  same  shipment.  To  determine  the  reactivity  of 
the  frogs,  each  shipment  must  be  standardized  against  digi- 
toxin  "Kiliani."  The  value  of  the  digitalis  preparations  is  best 
expressed  in  digitoxin  units. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  961- 
964,  and  978-982  (J.  H.  W.) 

Digitalis. — Physiological  Valuation  of  the  Leaves  and  Prep- 
arations by  Pharmacists. — Directing  attention  to  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  the  physiological  valuation  of  digitalis 
leaves  and  of  digitalis  preparations  which  even  in  the  case  of 
the  comparatively  simple  method  of  the  chemical  analytical 
valuation,  cannot  be  entrusted  to  persons  not  specially  qualified, 
R.  Gottlieb  says  that  he  cannot  approve  the  suggestion  of 
Thorns  that  these  physiological  valuations  should  be  conducted 
by  pharmacists,  since  they  can  be  reliably  carried  out  only  by 
qualified  experts  and  even  their  results  may  under  circum- 
stances not  be  entirely  trustworthy.  In  a  foot-note  to  this  criti- 
cism, however,  it  is  mentioned  that  Thorns'  recommendation 
does  not  contemplate  that  the  biological  examinations  should 
be  conducted  by  pharmacists,  but  that  they  should  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  familiarity  of  the  principles  and  operations  in- 
volved so  that  in  time  they  may  also  aspire  to  execute  them. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  321 ;  from  Miinch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1914, 
No.  15.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Digitalis  Preparations. — Concerning  the  Method  of  Stand- 
ardizing.— R.  Gottlieb  draws  attention  to  sources  of  error  to  be 
avoided  in  standardizing  digitalis  preparations  by  means  of 
frogs.  The  sensitivity  of  frogs  varies  with  the  season,  due  very 
probably  to  different  conditions  of  nourishment;  a  standard 
preparation  may  in  summer  appear  more  than  50  per  cent 
weaker  than  when  tested  at  the  end  of  the  winter  season  when 
the  frogs  do  not  show  as  great  a  resistance  to  its  action.  Their 
resistance  also  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  experiment, 
a  higher  temperature  increasing  their  sensitiveness.  These  two 
factors,  season  and  temperature,  equalize  each  other  in  some 
cases ;  in  others  they  multiply  the  error.  To  obtain  dependable 
results  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  large  number  of  frogs  to  avoid 
error  from  the  death  of  a  few  frogs  due  to  unknown  causes. 

Another  cause  of  mistakes  is  the  method  of  injection.  To 
avoid  resorption  not  more  than  0.5  Cc.  should  be  injected,  nor, 
when  injecting  into  the  lymph-sac,  should  the  slightest  injury 
occur  to  any  muscles.    The  resorption  of  digitalis  preparations 
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occurs  more  rapidly  with  intramuscular  injection  than  in  lymph- 
sac  injection. — Deut.  Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  58;  from  Muench. 
med.  Wochenschr.,  1914,  No.  15.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Echinacea. — Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Root. — The  meager 
literature  on  the  subject  indicates  that  a  further  chemical  study 
of  Echinacea,  particularly  of  Brauneria  angustifolia,  might  be 
of  value  in  offering  evidence  concerning  the  conflicting  views 
concerning  the  pharmaceutical  value  of  this  plant.  F.  W.  Heyl 
and  J.  F.  Staley  report  the  results  of  the  proximate  analyses  of 
two  species,  and  state  that  further  work  is  in  progress  upon  the 
more  important  Brauneria  angustifolia.  The  Brauneria  angusti- 
folia was  collected  for  them  in  the  rough  gravelly  prairie  land  of 
north  central  Kansas,  while  the  Brauneria  purpurea  examined, 
was  obtained  upon  the  market  as  a  sample  of  Echinacea  said  to 
have  been  collected  in  Missouri. 

The  Echinacea  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  "Brauneria  pallida  (Nutt.)  Britton,"  is  a  confusion  of  two 
species.  The  "Echinacea  angustifolia  D.  C,"  there  considered 
a  synonym  of  the  above  (B.  pallida),  is  now  known  to  be  a  separate 
and  distinct  species,  Brauneria  angustifolia  (D.  C.)  Heller,  and 
has  furnished  most  of  the  Echinacea  of  the  market.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  confusion  leaves  Brauneria  pallida  (Nutt.)  Britton 
as  a  species  of  good  standing. 

Proximate  analysis  gave  the  following  results: 


B.  angustifolia. 

B. 

purpurea, 

Moisture 

10.90 

10.18 

Starch 

absent 

absent 

Pentosans 

15.6      15.1 

15.6 

Crude  fiber 

24.77     24.46 

29.65 

29.51 

Protein 

6.54       6.96 

5.31 

5.17 

Ash 

7.76 

6.93 

Yield  of  extract  with 

Ligroin   (35°-55°) 

0.77 

0.93 

Ether  (110°) 

1.26-     1.18 

1.61 

Alcohol  (110°) 

19.7-     19.94 

18.28 

Cold  water  extraction  of  the  alcoholic  residue  yielded  consider- 
able material.  The  examination  of  alcohol  insoluble  carbohy- 
drates gave  the  following  results:  B.  angustifolia,  inulin,  5.9%; 
inuloid-substances,  5.94-6.14%;  B.  purpurea,  inulin,  not  deter- 
mined; inuloid-substances,  9.16%. 
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The  examination  of  the  alcoholic  extract  resulted  as  follows: 
B.  angustifolia.  B.  purpurea. 

Resin  1.84  2.00 

Sucrose  6.92  3.40 

Reducing  sugars        3 .  65,  3 .  52,  3 .  89        3.41 

A  careful  examination  for  alkaloids  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  alkaloid  sufficiently  basic  to  be  extracted  by  the  ordinary 
methods  is  present  in  the  drug.  This  does  not,  however,  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  choline  or  allied  substances. 
The  recent  work  of  Power  and  Browning  in  isolating  choline 
from  dandelion  root  makes  this  a  possibility  worthy  of  note. 

By  steam  distillation  0.04%  of  a  volatile  oil  was  obtained  from 
Brauneria  angustifolia. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  450-455. 

Ergot. — Cultivation. — -According  to  a  German  patent,  the  ergot- 
fungus  may  be  successfully  cultivated:  from  the  ripening  fungus; 
or  from  ripened  fresh  or  dried  ergot;  or  even  from  ripe  fresh  or 
unripe  ergot  which  has  previously  been  treated  with  antiseptics. 
Conidia  or  mycelium  threads  are  subjected  to  the  usual  bacterio- 
logic  treatment  for  making  pure  cultures,  at  a  temperature  below 
15°  C.  The  resulting  culture  forms  a  delicate,  silky  mycelium 
layer.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  27.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Ergot. — Acetylcholin  a  Constituent. — Aside  from  its  toxicologic 
features,  ergot  has  long  been  prominent  in  therapeutics  and  the 
use  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  it,  in  particular  fluid  extract 
of  ergot,  is  familiar  everywhere.  Ewins  has  isolated  from  ergot 
acetylcholin,  a  derivative  of  cholin  which  Hunt  and  de  Taveau 
long  ago  described  as  one  of  the  most  active  bases.  There  is 
now  no  question  but  that  it  occurs  in  the  original  ergot  grains 
and  is  not  derived  from  changes  incident  to  the  preparation  of 
extracts.  Another  active  principle  of  ergot,  recognizable  by  its 
inhibitor  action  on  the  heart  and  its  stimulant  action  on  intestinal 
muscle,  has  thus  been  identified.  Only  the  trained  organic 
chemist  can  adequately  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  laborious 
undertakings  which  have  been  crowned  with  this  splendid  success 
of  the  isolation  of  acetylcholin  from  a  natural  product. — J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  8, 1907.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Ergot. — Rosenbloom  and  Schildecker  report  the  successful 
isolation  of  ergotinine  crystals  from  certain  organs  in  a  case  of 
acute  ergot  poisoning.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1203-1204. 

Ergot. — A   New    Uterus  Contracting  Method  of  Testing  Ergot, 


P.  Method 

Uterine  Method 

166% 

170% 

100% 

90% 

153% 

148% 

51% 

100% 

224% 

230% 

210% 

198% 

118% 

105% 
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with  Comparison  with  the  Blood  Pressure  Method. — Many  methods 
have  been  employed  from  time  to  time  to  determine  the  uterine 
contracting  power  of  ergot,  but  these  as  a  rule  do  not  give  con- 
cordant results.  A  new  method  has  been  devised  by  Paul  S. 
Pittenger  and  Chas.  E.  Vanderkleed,  and  the  results  of  their 
experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  concordant  results  are  possible 
and  furthermore  the  method  is  markedly  sensitive.  From  their 
results  they  were  led  to  believe  that  by  its  use  they  could  perhaps 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  uterine  and  circulatory  actions  of 
ergot  run  parallel  to  each  other.  Comparisons  were  made  of 
the  strength  by  each  method  of  7  specimens  with  the  following 
results: — 

B. 
No.    1.  Fluidextract 

2.  Cornutol 

3.  Fluidextract 

4.  Fluidextract  5  mo.  old 

5.  Fluidextract 

6.  Fluidextract 

7.  Fluidextract 

While  this  table  shows  that  a  parallelism  does  exist,  no  definite 
conclusion  can  be  reached  until  more  data  has  been  collected. 
The  authors  of  the  paper  will  continue  their  investigations. — J. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  925-932.— (L.  S.) 

Ergot. — Pharmacologic  Action. — According  to  C.  C.  Lieb, 
ergot  owes  its  pharmacologic  action  to  several  constituents;  of 
these,  ergotoxin  alone  is  specific.  Beta-imidoazolyethylamin, 
parahydroxyphenylethylamin,  and  the  other  sympathonimetic 
amines  are  products  of  the  putrefaction  which  occurs  during  the 
manufacture  of  galenical  preparations.  Each  constituent  has  a 
distinct  pharmacologic  action;  stimulation  of  the  uterus  is 
characteristic  of  them  all. — (Am.  J.  Obstet.  &  Dis.  Worn.  & 
Child.,  1914,  v  69,  No.  433.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  486.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Tasmanian  and  Australian  Eucalypts. —  The  Correlation  Be- 
tween the  Specific  Characters. — In  this  paper  R.  T.  Baker  and  H. 
G.  Smith  bring  under  review  the  results  of  their  recent  research 
on  Tasmanian  Eucalypts,  comparing  them  with  their  own  earlier 
work  on  the  Eucalypts  of  the  mainland,  supplemented  by  more 
recent  data.  The  ground  covered  by  these  investigations,  now 
extending  over  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  embraces  almost 
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the  whole  geographical  range  of  the  genus — an  area  of  the  earth's 
surface  of  about  3,000,000  square  miles.  Such  an  area  includes 
a  diversity  of  soils,  climates,  altitudes,  etc.,  and  naturally  one 
looks  for  and  finds  a  great  variety  of  species,  but  it  is  found  at 
the  same  time  that  no  relative  consistency  of  specific  botanical 
features  and  chemical  constituents  characterises  the  whole 
genus. 

Comparisons,  as  well  as  contrasts,  are  made  of  the  morphologi- 
cal and  chemical  features  of  the  trees  found  at  the  sea-level  and 
right  up  to  the  highest  altitudes  at  which  the  correlated  species 
occur  both  in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Most  interesting  results  have  been  the  outcome  of  this  work, 
and  a  theory  is  now  advanced  of  the  geological  age  of  the  Tas- 
manian  trees  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  mainland.  It  is 
also  attempted  to  show  that  in  the  Tasmanian  Eucalypts  we  have 
the  more  recently  evolved  of  the  whole  genus. — Chem.  News, 
110,  126. 

Fagara  Xanthoxyloides. — A  New  Phytosterin  from  the  Bark  of 
the  Root. — During  phytochemical  work  by  G.  J.  Ostling  and  H. 
Thorns  concerning  the  various  constituents  of  Fagara  xanthoxy- 
loides a  quantity  of  nitrogen-free  substance  was  obtained  from 
the  benzol  extraction  of  the  root.  After  repeated  crystallizing 
from  acetone  and  from  alcohol,  this  phytosterin  was  obtained 
in  long  shining  needles  melting  at  214°C.  It  is  dextrorotatory 
and  gives  reactions  differing  somewhat  from  those  of  cholesterin. 
The  formula  C27H440  is  doubtful.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  784;  from 
Ber.  pharm.  Ges.,  1914,  308.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ficus. — Comparison  of  Trees  in  Italy  and  Those  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Kurdistan. — Roggero  Ravasini  has  published  an  article 
dealing  with  the  information  collected  by  Heinrich  von  Handel- 
Mazetti  concerning  the  fig  trees  of  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan, 
from  which  the  following  is  taken:  The  observations  made  in 
Italy  that,  with  the  male  form  (Ficus  carica  L.  a-caprificus,  Tsch. 
et  Rav.),  the  spring  generation  (profichi),  and  with  the  female 
form  (Ficus  carica  L.  /3-domestica,  Tsch.  et  Rav.) ,  the  summer 
generation  (fichi,  forniti)  is  the  distinguishing  one,  is  corroborated 
in  the  fig  trees  of  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan,  as  also  is  the 
observation  that  in  spontaneous  fig  trees  the  spring  blossoms 
possess  male,  and  the  summer  blossoms  female  characteristics. 
Also  in  the  morphology  of  the  leaves,  blossoms  and  fruits  no 
noticeable  difference  was  observed  between  those  of  the  three 
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countries.  The  insects  (Blastophaga  grossorum,  Grav.)  found 
on  the  male  trees  of  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan  are  the  same 
as  those  that  promote  fertilization  of  Italian  trees. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  850;  from  Arch.  farm,  sper.,  1914,  Nr.  3.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Flax,  Jute  and  Hemp. — Estimation  in  Textiles. — Fuming 
nitric  acid  changes  jute  to  a  blood-red  color  which  is  not  obtained 
by  hemp  or  flax  fibres.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
cotton  without  affecting  flax.  Plant  fibres,  on  immersion  in 
alcoholic  fuchsin  1:100,  are  colored  strongly  violet,  the  color 
disappearing  with  ammonia  except  in  the  case  of  flax. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  1014-1015;  from  Chem.-Ztg.,  1914,  Nr.  50, 
541. 

FceDugreek.  —  Composition  of  the  Seeds  and  the  Ash.  —  M. 
Wunschendorff  reports  on  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
seeds  as  follows:  Water,  5.43%;  fatty  matter,  7.36%;  amyla- 
ceous and  saccharine  matter,  40.72%;  nitrogenous  and  albuminoid 
matter,  28.918%;  cellulose,  13.12%;  ash,  3.0038%.  Of  the 
carbohydrates,  2.510  Gm.  furnished  2.50  Gm.  of  reducing  sugars 
(expressed  as  dextrose)  containing  1.249  Gm.  of  mannose  and 
0.978  Gm.  of  galactose.  The  albuminoid  and  nitrogenous 
bodies  were  calculated  on  the  total  nitrogen,  which  was  4.627%, 
using  the  coefficient  6.25.  Extractions  were  as  follows:  Recti- 
fied petroleum  ether,  7.588%;  ethylic  ether,  0.806%;  acetone, 
2.835%;  alcohol,  9.958%;  water,  20.228%,  The  ash  correspond- 
ed to  chlorine,  5.81%;  P205,  14.194%0;  S03,  7.087%o;  Si02, 
4.759%;  Fe203,  2.2041%;  MnO,  traces;  CaO,  8.374%,;  MgO, 
7.123%;  K20,  33.710%;  Na20,  5.304%;  undetermined,  11.439%0. 
— Pharm.  J.,  92,  643;  from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  1914,  345. 

Fritillaria  Verticillata. — Constituents. — In  the  bulb  of  Fritil- 
laria  verticillata,  a  native  of  Japan,  S.  Yagi  found  a  crystallizable 
alkaloid,  fritilline,  having  the  composition  C^H^NOa+H^O. 
Fritilline  lowers  the  irritability  of  the  'respiration  centre  in 
frogs  and  rabbits  and  also  paralyzes  voluntary  movements. 
It  acts  like  veratrine  upon  the  cross-striped  musculature  and 
the  heart  muscle  of  frogs. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  411;  from  Arch, 
intern,  pharmacodyn.,  Bd.  23,  277,  through  Berl.  klin.  Wochschr. 
—(J.  H.  W.) 

Gambir. — Moisture  Content. — The  U.  S.  P.  requires  that 
gambir  be  friable,  that  it  contain  not  less  than  70%  alcohol 
soluble  matter  and  not  more  than  5%  ash.     Gambir,  when  soft, 
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contains  excessive  water,  which  is  included  as  alcohol  soluble 
matter.  George  E.  E'we  and  Charles  E.  Vanderkleed  observe 
that  in  the  use  of  soft  gambir  instead  of  the  friable  variety, 
correction  being  made  for  the  excessive  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  maximum  amount  of  water  which  gambir  may  con- 
tain and  still  retain  its  friable  condition.  To  determine  this 
point,  a  flat  cake  of  soft  gambir  was  alternately  heated  at  100° 
for  15  minutes,  and  then  cooled  to  note  the  condition.  The 
gambir  became  friable  when  it  contained  5.3%  of  water.  This 
figure  was  not  consistent  with  the  moisture  content  of  spontane- 
ously dried,  commercial,  friable  samples,  which  contained  as 
much  as  12%  of  moisture.  The  maximum  content  of  water 
consistent  with  a  friable  condition  should  be  based  on  spon- 
taneously dried  commercial  samples.  The  maximum  found  was 
12%.  The  minimum  moisture  found  in  soft  gambir  was  21%. — 
J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1685. 

Gentian  Root. — Chemical  Examination  of  the  Japanese. — Y. 
Asahina  and  H.  Teruyama  report  the  result  of  a  chemical  examina- 
tion of  Japanese  gentian  root,  which  is  derived  from  Gentiana 
scabra.  They  have  determined  an  amorphous  glucoside,  which 
appears  to  be  the  bitter  principle  of  the  drug  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  gentiamarin  of  Tanred.  It  is  uncrystallizable 
and  is  readily  hydrolized  by  diluted  acids  or  emulsin.  The  root 
also  contains  a  trisaccharid,  to  which  the  authors  apply  the 
name  "isogentianose."  This  appears  chemically  to  be  very 
similar  to  gentiobiose,  being  split  by  diluted  acids  into  fructose 
and  gentianose;  but  its  physical  characters  do  not  correspond 
completely  with  those  of  gentianose. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  134; 
from  "Yakugakuzasshi,"  J.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japan. — (C.  L.  D.) 

Gossypium. — Chemical  Examination  of  the  Root  Bark. — In  a 
recent  investigation  of  cotton-root  bark  made  by  F.  B.  Power 
and  H.  Browning,  Jr.  the  results  obtained  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

On  distilling  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  in  a  current  of 
steam  a  very  small  amount  of  pale  yellow  essential  oil  was  ob- 
tained. This  product  gave  the  color  reaction  of  furfuraldehyde, 
and  on  keeping  it  deposited  a  few  crystals  melting  at  112-114°  C, 
which  appeared  to  consist  of  acetovanillone. 

The  other  constituents  of  the  bark  were  found  to  comprise: 
(1)  A  phenolic  acid  (melting-point  196-199°  C),  which  gives 
an  intense  blue  color  with  ferric  chloride,  and  is  probably  2:3- 
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dihydroxbenzoic  acid;  (2)  salicylic  acid;  (3)  a  new,  colorless 
phenolic  substance  (melting-point  258-260°  C),  to  which  the 
formula  C9H10O3  has  been  assigned,  and  which  yielded  an  acetyl 
derivative  melting  at  152°  C.  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalies, 
forming  bright  yellow  liquids,  and  with  ferric  chloride  a  purple 
color  is  produced.  (4)  A  new,  yellow  phenolic  substance  (melting- 
point  210-212°  C),  which  appears  to  possess  the  formula  Ci3Hi805, 
and  which  yielded  an  acetyl  derivative  melting  at  147-149°  C. 
With  aqueous  alkalies  and  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it 
gives  a  deep  purple  color,  and  with  ferric  chloride  a  brown 
coloration  is  produced.  (5)  Betaine,  C5Hn02N;  (6)  a  fatty 
alcohol,  C20H42O,  melting  at  77.5-78.5°  C;  (7)  a  phytosterol, 
C27H460  (melting-point  130°  C);  (8)  a  small  amount  of  a  hydro- 
carbon (melting-point  60-61°  C),  which  apparently  is  triacontane, 
C30H62;  (9)  ceryl  alcohol,  C27H560;  (10)  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids, 
consisting  chiefly  of  oleic  and  palmitic  acids.  The  bark  contains, 
furthermore,  a  considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  from  which 
d-phenylglucosazone  (melting  point  212-214°  C.)  was  prepared, 
and  by  the  acetylation  of  the  sugar  a  small  amount  of  penta- 
acetyl-dextrose  was  obtained. 

No  alkaloid  is  contained  in  the  bark,  and  no  evidence  could 
be  obtained  of  the  presence  of  tannin.  The  resinous  material, 
from  which  some  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  were  iso- 
lated, was  of  a  deep  purplish  color,  and  amounted  to  10.6%  of 
the  weight  of  air-dried  bark  employed. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  420-423. 

Granatum. — Criticism  of  Assay  Methods. — Dichgans  has  de- 
termined that  in  various  methods  of  assay  of  this  drug  the  amount 
of  sodium  hydroxide  used  te  too  small  because  the  bark  contains 
free  tannic  acid  in  addition  to  the  tannic  acid  combined  with 
the  alkaloids.  Only  when  the  total  acid  is  united  to  sodium 
hydroxide  does  the  total  amount  of  alkaloids  become  liberated 
and  pass  into  the  ether.  The  author  states  that  the  directions 
of  the  French,  German,  Japanese  and  Dutch  Pharmacopoeias 
are  unsatisfactory  either  because  too  involved  or  because  the 
results  are  not  correct.  The  gravimetric  method  of  Keller- 
Fromme  gives  good  results  but  is  tedious.  Of  all  processes  only 
that  of  the  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  volumetric  method  of 
Keller-Fromme  (which  latter  requires  the  use  of  7.0  instead  of 
5.0  sodium  hydroxide  solution)  are  to  be  recommended. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  852.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Grape  Juice. — As  Nourishment  and  Medicine. — Monti  strongly 
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chills  the  unfermented  must  so  that  it  separates  into  ice  and  a 
3-4  times  more  concentrated  solution  of  the  original  constituents. 
To  improve  the  flavor,  this  concentrated  juice  is  mixed  with  an 
aqueous  extraction  of  the  tartaric  acid  and  tannin  containing 
marc  of  grapes.  The  product  is  filled  into  bottles  and  pasteurized. 
As  remedial  agent  it  is  used  undiluted ;  for  quenching  thirst  it  is 
mixed  with  3-4  times  as  much  water.  Evaporation  at  low 
temperature  in  vacuo  yields  a  grape  honey  which  keeps  indefi- 
nitely, and  1  K.  of  which  represents  the  nourishing  constituents 
of  6  K.  of  grapes.  It  may  be  used  on  bread  or  with  water,  or 
eaten  as  such.  This  honey  has  the  unexpected  property  of 
dissolving  albumin,  casein,  fibrin  and  resins,  and  of  being  suitable 
like  alcohol  for  the  preparation  of  the  tinctures  of  rhubarb, 
gentian,  ipecac,  colchicum,  peptone,  ferrous  iodide.  Solutions 
of  meat,  eggs,  milk  are  perfectly  clear  and  permanent.  Since 
the  dissolved  materials  are  not  precipitated  on  heating,  these 
preparations  are  excellent  for  administering  large  quantities  of 
protein  nourishment  in  a  soluble  form.  Their  taste  is  very 
good. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  827;  from  Munch,  med.  Woch- 
enschr.,  1914,  8,  424.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Guaiacum  Resin. — As  a  Reagent  for  the  Detection  of  Oxydases 
and  of  Minute  Traces  of  Copper. — In  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
traces  of  metals  might  vitiate  tests  for  oxydases  by  guaiacum 
resin,  a  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  by  William  Ringrose 
Gelston  Atkins,  to  determine  the  limits  of  sensitiveness  of  the 
reaction  towards  certain  salts.  Adopting  the  methods  usual  in 
water  analysis,  it  was  found  that  very  minute  amounts  of  copper 
salts  or  of  potassium  permanganate  may  be  detected  by  this 
test.  Accordingly  it  is  brought  forward  as  a  reaction  of  utility 
in  water  analysis.  Below  are  recorded  the  limits  of  sensitiveness 
of  the  reaction,  expressed  in  Grms.  per  Cc.  Copper  as  sulphate, 
2xl0~9  to  2xl0~8.  Potassium  permanganate,  4xl0-6.  Potassium 
dichromate,  lxlO- 7.  Iron,  as  ferrous  sulphate,  lxlO~ 8,  as  ferric 
sulphate,  lxlO- 6.  Lead  as  acetate,  6xl0~ 6.  Nitric  acid,  2xl0— 5. 
Manganese  as  sulphate,  8xl0— 4.  In  each  case  a  few  drops  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  were  added,  as  well  as  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  the  reagent.  Traces  of  chlorides  were  also  present,  and  play 
an  important  part. — Chem.  News,  1914,  21. 

Gymnadenia  Albida. — Vanillin  a  Constituent. — The  flowers 
of  Gymnadenia  albida,  an  orchid  flourishing  at  Davos,  have  a 
perfume  recalling  that  of  vanilla.     Lippmann  has  treated  the 
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bruised  flowers  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  defecated  the  solution 
with  lead  acetate.  The  filtered  solution  was  evaporated,  and 
from  the  residue  vanillin  was  extracted  in  the  usual  manner. 
Lippmann  considers  that  the  perfume  of  these  flowers  is  developed 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  a  glucoside  of  vanillin. — Chem.  and  Drug., 
lxxxiv,  460;  from  Ber.  xlv,  3432. 

Haitian  Medicinal  Plants. — F.  Haussler  mentions  the  follow- 
ing botanical  drugs  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Haiti. 

Derriere-dos,  the  herb,  Phytlantus  niruri.  Febrifuge,  diuretic, 
astringent. 

Janipha  manihot,  the  starch  of  Manihot  utilissima.  Used  in 
diarrhea  and  as  infant  food.  The  fresh  milk- juice  of  the  plant 
is  poisonous. 

Arbre  au  diable,  the  seed  of  Hura  crepitans.  Very  irritating 
purgative. 

Acajou  blanc,  the  bark  of  Simaruba.  Remedy  for  diarrhea 
and   dysentery. 

Gommier  rouge  or  bois  cochon,  the  exudation  from  Bursera 
gummifera.     Febrifuge,  diuretic,  vulnerary. 

Avocatier,  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  Persea  gratissima.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  be  aphrodisiac;  the  leaves  are  emmenagogue. 

Assorosi  or  The  maron,  the  entire  plant  of  Momordica  Charantia. 
Used  in  malaria. 

Coulante  or  kerbe  a  fer,  Erynium  fcetidum.  Febrifuge  and 
emmenagogue. 

Saporillier,  the  fruit,  seed  or  bark  of  Archras  sapota.  The 
fruit  is  used  as  a  diuretic  and  as  an  astringent;  the  seed  as  a 
diuretic;  the  bark  as  febrifuge. 

The  pays,  the  herb,  Capraria  biflora.    Stimulant  and  digestive. 

Vetiver,  the  roots  of  Andropogon  squarrosus.  Tonic,  stimu- 
lant diuretic  and  febrifuge. 

Petit  Medicinier  or  Petit  Mapou,  the  seed,  leaves  and  root  of 
Jatropha  gossypifolii.  The  seeds  are  strongly  purgative;  the 
leaves  are  used  in  dropsy;  and  the  root  is  used  as  a  diuretic. 

Medicinier  benit  or  gros  ricin,  the  seed  of  Curca  purgans. 
Strongly  purgative,  yielding  a  purgative  fixed  oil. 

Noix  de  Serpent,  the  fruit  of  Cerbera  Thevetia.  Dangerously 
purgative. 

Cocombre-Zombi,  the  leaves  of  Datura  tatula.  Used  as  a  nar- 
cotic and  as  a  love  potion. 

Sureau  de  pays,  the  leaves  of  Belladonna  arborescente.  Used 
like  belladonna,  U.  S.  P. 
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Cocoyer,  the  cocoanut  palm.  The  milk  is  supposed  to  be  an 
anthelmintic. 

Liane  a  reglisse  or  Graines  VEglise,  the  stem,  leaves  and  seed 
of  Abrus  precatorius.  The  stem  and  leaves  contain  glycyrrhizin 
and  are  used  for  catarrh  and  as  diuretics.  The  seed  are  used 
by  some  oculists  for  conjunctivitis. 

Nandhirobe,  or  Bolte  a  Savonette;  the  fruit  and  seed  of  Fevilla 
cordifolia  scandens.  The  fruit  is  used  as  an  antidote  in  certain 
cases  of  poisoning;  the  seeds    are  a  dangerous    emmenagogue. 

Bananier,  the  fruit  of  Musa  paradisica.  The  unripe  fruit 
used  in  diarrhea  and  as  a  styptic.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  good  in 
tuberculosis. 

Morelle  noire  or  Laman,  the  herb,  Solarium  nigrum.  Used 
as  in  rural  America. 

Chardon  benit,  the  plant,  flowers  and  seed  of  Argemone  mexi- 
cana.  The  flowers  are  used  as  a  pectoral;  the  plant  is  used 
in  tetanus,  epilepsy  and  as  a  substitute  for  opium;  the  seed 
for  diarrhea. 

Bois  trompette,  the  leaves  and  bark  of  Cecropea  paltata.  An 
infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  gonorrhea  and  in  asthma;  the 
bark  is  astringent. 

Herbe  a  collet,  the  herb,  Clidemia  hirta.    Excellent  diuretic. 

Frangipone  blanc,  the  herb,  Plumeria  alba.  The  juice  is 
poisonous;  the  seeds  are  drastic  purgatives;  the  flowers  are  used 
as  an  expectorant. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  261  and  275. — 
H.  V.  A. 

Heather. — Suggested  Use  as  Beverage  to  Replace  Tea,  Coffee, 
Etc. — A.  Schneider  suggests  that  the  plentifully  occurring  heather 
of  Germany  take  the  place  of  substances  at  present  used  as 
popular  beverages,  in  order  to  counteract  the  possible  future 
scarcity  of  coffee  and  tea  because  of  the  war.  The  blooming 
twigs  of  the  heather,  Calluna  vulgaris,  Salisbury,  or  Erica  vulgaris, 
Linne,  are  found  in  commerce  under  the  name  "herba  ericae" 
and  are  used  to  a  small  extent  as  an  herb  remedy.  The  infusion 
(2  Gm. — 1  teaspoonful  for  a  cup)  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  weak 
odor  and  slightly  astringent  taste;  the  addition  of  1-2  pieces  of 
sugar  (5-10  Gm.)  furnishes  a  pleasant  drink,  as  also  does  the 
addition  of  milk. 

Heather  fills  all  the  requirements  of  a  cheap  substitute  for 
tea;  it  is  quite  plentiful,  covering  large  areas,  is  easily  gathered 
and  dried,  and  may  be  stored  without  trouble.  To  avoid  objec- 
tions by  bee  raisers — whose  heather  honey  (Heidehonig)  con- 
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stitutes  a  large  part  of  the  annual  honey  production  of  Germany — ■ 
the  heather  crop  might  be  gathered  immediately  after  blossoming 
is  over,  but  while  the  red  flower  parts  are  still  present  since 
these  add  to  the  appearance. 

Judgment  of  the  fitness  of  heather  as  a  beverage  must  extend 
in  two  directions:  First  as  to  taste,  concerning  which  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  by  people  at  large.  The  author 
considers  heather  tea  more  appetizing  than  other  tea  substitutes 
such  as  blackberry  and  strawberry  leaves.  (The  pleasant- 
tasting  infusions  of  chamomile  or  linden  blossoms  are  too  aro- 
matic for  many  people  and  remind  too  much  of  medicines.) 
Further  its  agreeableness  to  the  body  must  be  considered.  The 
author  has  been  unable  to  find  out  for  what  complaints  the 
heather  is  used  as  a  remedy.  It  contains,  besides  tannin,  the 
glucoside  ericolin  which  on  hydrolysis  splits  into  dextrose  and 
ericinol.  Apparently  little  is  known  of  the  physiological  proper- 
ties of  ericolin,  but  the  author  has  found  no  information  of  any 
deleterious  effects;  he  hopes  that  investigators  will  turn  their 
attention  to  heather  and  its  constituents  to  determine  whether  it 
possesses  any  harmful  action,  and  offers  to  supply  any  needed 
material.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  990.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Hedera  Helix. — Its  Glucosides  and  its  Peroxidases. — A.  W.  van 
der  Haar  contributes  a  careful  study  of  the  phytochemistry  of 
Hedera  helix  or  common  ivy.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
paper  consists  of  a  resume  of  work  already  published,  but  a 
number  of  new  and  important  facts  are  brought  out. 

As  to  glucosides,  he  now  clearly  points  out  that  the  product 
already  reported  on  is  a  mixture  and  that  hedera  contains  no 
less  than  four  glucosides,  which  can  be  obtained  as  follows: 
Extraction  with  water  removes  in  the  watery  infusion,  the  "delta" 
glucoside.  Extraction  of  the  residual  drug  with  alcohol  gives 
an  alcoholic  tincture  containing  the  three  other  glucosides.  The 
extract  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  tincture  is  treated  succes- 
sively with  petroleum  ether  and  ether  and  finally  with  cold 
acetone.  This  treatment  dissolves  chlorophyll  and  other  im- 
purities and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  crude 
glucosides.  This  mixture  is  suspended  in  warm  acetone  and 
enough  water  is  added  to  make  a  solution.  When  this  solution 
cools,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  while  in  the  mother 
liquor  the  "gamma"  glucoside  remains  dissolved. 

The  crystalline  precipitate  is  then  dried,  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
the  solution  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal  and  then  evaporated 
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to  dryness.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  acetone  and  water 
added  little  by  little,  thus  precipitating  the  crystals  in  four 
fractions:  "A"  melting  230°  and  235°  C;  "B"  between  243°  and 
246°  C;  "C"  between  233°  and  236°  C;  and  "D"  between  226° 
and  235°  C.  A  study  of  these  fractions  showed  that  none  of 
them  constituted  chemical  individuals,  so  the  mixture  was  boiled 
with  methyl  alcohol  and  to  the  cloudy  mixture,  water  was  added 
drop  by  drop  until  a  clear  solution  resulted.  With  this,  additional 
water  was  mixed  (to  prevent  immediate  crystallization  on  cooling) 
and  the  clear  fluid  allowed  to  stand.  After  24  hours  the  crystals 
that  formed  were  separated  from  the  mother  liquor.  This 
treatment  yielded  crystals  melting  at  248°  C.  and  a  mother 
liquor  which  contained  the  amorphous  "gamma"  glucoside.  The 
crystals  melting  at  248°  have  been  considered  by  previous  inves- 
tigators as  a  definite  chemical,  but  van  der  Haar's  study  shows 
that  this  is  not  so,  as  recrystallization  by  dissolving  1  gramme 
of  the  material  in  10  Cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  adding  30  Cc.  of 
petroleum  ether,  yielded  crystals  melting  at  256°  C,  which  the 
author  calls  a-hederin,  and  that  this  is  a  definite  chemical  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  crystallization  of  it  from  other  solvents 
constantly  yielded  a  product  melting  at  256°  C. 

Alpha  hederin  occurs  in  colorless  needles  insoluble  in  water 
and  petroleum,  and  difficultly  soluble  in  ether  and  soluble  in 
most  other  organic  solvents.  It  hydrolyzed  to  hederagenin, 
arabinose,  and  rhamnose,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 
C^HeeOn-f  3H20  =C31H5o04+C5H1005+C6H1205. 

It  gives  a  number  of  characteristic  reactions,  including  the 
sulphuric  acid  color  that  all  saponins  show.  It  does  not  agree 
with  either  the  Robert  or  the  Fluckiger  general  formula  for 
saponins,  but  since  it  yields  terpene  derivatives  upon  distillation 
with  zinc  dust,  it  should  be  grouped  with  the  saponins.  The 
product  of  hydrolysis,  alpha-hederagenin,  gives  reactions  point- 
ing to  the  formula  C3oH48(OH)2COO. 


In  a  previous  article,  van  der  Haar  pointed  out  that  both  hed- 
erin and  hederagenin  on  distillation  with  zinc  dust  yielded 
terpenes.  That  the  other  hydrolysis  products  of  alpha-hederin 
were  arabinose  and  rhamnose  was  proven  by  separation  and 
identification  of  both  of  these  substances  in  the  watery  fluid 
after  separation  of  the  hederagenin.  As  to  the  other  glucosides 
of  hedera,  the  delta-glucoside  is  water  soluble  and  froths  when  its 
aqueous  solution  is  shaken.     The  beta-  and  gamma-glucosides 
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hydrolyze  to  arabinose,  and  rhamnose  and  hederagenin  even  as 
does  the  alpha-glucoside.  While  the  latter  melts  at  256°,  the 
gamma-glucoside  melts  at  226°  C.  The  beta-  and  delta-gluco- 
sides  do  not  appear  to  be  given  in  the  article.  The  paper  closes 
with  a  crystallographical  description  of  the  hederagenins  ob- 
tained.—Arch.  Pharm.,  251,  650.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Hydrastis. — Admirable  Side  Crop  for  Ginseng  Growers. — In  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  drug- 
plant  specialists,  whose  pamphlet,  "Goldenseal  Under  Cultiva- 
tion," has  been  issued  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  613,  farmers  who 
have  had  experience  with  ginseng  may  find  in  goldenseal  an 
admirable  side  or  succession  crop.  In  general,  drug  plants  are 
difficult  to  grow,  labor  costs  are  high,  and  the  market  is  limited. 
These  drawbacks  are  true  to  goldenseal  but  ginseng  growers 
who  are  already  equipped  for  the  culture  of  exacting  woodland 
plants,  but  whose  ginseng  crops  have  been  attacked  by  pests 
and  diseases,  should  meet  with  some  success  with  goldenseal. 
The  latter  requires  essentially  the  same  conditions  as  the  other 
crop,  but  is  easier  to  grow,  being  far  less  subject  to  disease  and 
attacks  from  mice.  The  prices  paid  to  growers  and  collectors 
of  goldenseal  for  the  last  three  years  have  ranged  from  $3  to 
$4.25  a  pound,  and  these  prices  are  thought  to  be  a  fair  basis 
of  profit  in  goldenseal  culture.  It  costs  about  $1,500  an  acre, 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  land,  to  start  a  goldenseal  plantation' 
Successful  growers  have  outputs  of  about  2000  pounds  of  dried 
roots  per  acre  after  five  years  from  seed.  The  estimated  annual 
consumption,  however,  is  only  100  tons,  and  as  only  500  acres 
would  be  needed  to  produce  that  amount,  overproduction  would 
be  easy.  This  estimate  makes  no  allowance  for  the  wild  supply 
of  the  root,  which  is  still  a  factor,  although  rapidly  decreasing. 
The  bulletin  goes  into  great  detail  regarding  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion.— Farmers'  Bulletin  613. 

Hydrastis  Alkaloids. — Estimation. — J.  Gesell  bases  his  new 
method  chiefly  upon  the  presence  of  a  lactone  and  two  methoxy 
groups  in  hydrastine.  The  first  is  split  off  on  boiling  at  a  pressure 
of  1-13^2  atmospheres  with  N/10  sodium  hydroxide.  1  Gm. 
hydrastine=26.4  Cc.  N/10  alkali.  On  boiling  hydrastine 
with  hydriodic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.71  in  a  Benedikt  apparatus, 
the  author  found  1  Gm.  hydrastine  =1.248  Gm.  silver  iodide. 
Similarly,  berberine  may  be  determined  by  saponification  of  its 
two  methoxy  groups  according  to  Benedikt;  1  Gm.  berberine 
hydrochloride  =0.985  Gm.  silver  iodide:    In  extractum  hydrastis 
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both  alkaloids  were  determined  by  first  precipitating  the  hy- 
drastine  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  centrifuging  to  separate  it 
from  the  liquid  which  contained  the  berberine  in  solution.  Each 
alkaloid  could  then  be  separately  determined  by  saponification 
with  hydriodic  acid. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  999;  from  Chem.- 
Ztg.,  1914,  Nr.  50,  541.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Ipecacuanha. — Cultivation. — The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (93, 
42)  states  in  an  editorial  that  it  is  reported  that  the  cultivation 
of  ipecac  root,  which  has  been  carried  on  now  for  about  fifteen 
years  by  one  rubber  company  in  the  Selangor  State  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  other  growers  in  the  same 
Malay  State.  So  far  the  growers  appear  to  have  kept  down  their 
production  so  that  it  has  not  weighed  upon  the  market  to  any 
very  serious  extent;  such  yearly  production  has  averaged  only 
between  150  and  160  bales,  and  the  price  has  consequently  been 
maintained  at  a  fair  level.  That  the  effect,  if  any,  of  such  in- 
creased cultivation  and  consequently,  as  might  be  assumed, 
increased  production  of  ipecac  should  not  be  felt  just  yet,  even 
if  it  makes  itself  apparent  at  all,  would  not  be  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  attended 
with  difficulties,  but  also  that  the  growth  of  the  root  is  very  slow. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  production  of  rubber, 
the  extended  cultivation  of  ipecac  may  lead  to  permanently 
reduced  prices  for  the  root. 

Ipecacuanha. — Pharmacopoeia!  Assay  Methods  give  Varying 
Results. — P.  van  der  Wielen  and  E.  Reens  have  assayed  the  same 
sample  of  ipecacuanha  by  the  methods  official  in  the  ten  phar- 
macopoeias named,  and  have  obtained  the  following  wide 
variations  in  results:  Japanese  Pharmacopoeia,  1.78%;  Belgian, 
1.71%;  U.  S.  1.67%;  Swedish,  1.78%;  Swiss,  1.735%;  Austrian, 
2.15%;  Hungarian,  2.13%;  Dutch,  2.06%;  German,  1.54%; 
Italian,  2.03%.  These  results  point  to  the  desirability  of  an 
international  process  and  standard. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  541;  from 
Pharm.  Weekblad,  through  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  54,  1187. 

Ipecacuanha. — A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Effect. — Ipecac  is  not 
generally  recognized  as  a  distinctly  poisonous  drug,  but  is  well 
known  to  have  peculiar  effects  on  certain  individuals.  Two 
cases  have  come  to  the  notice  of  Douglas  H.  Cripps,  in  which, 
after  grinding  small  quantities — even  less  than  a  pound  in  one 
instance — bleeding  of  the  nose  ensued.     Its  effect  on  the  res- 
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piratory  organs  is  quite  marked,  and  the  feeling  of  nausea  is 
not  at  all  uncommon.  The  author  describes  the  effects  upon  him- 
self. Although  the  nose  and  mouth  were  completely  covered 
throughout  the  operation  of  grinding,  and  no  ill  effect  was 
felt  at  the  time,  some  four  hours  after  there  was  some  irritation 
of  the  eyes,  and  after  another  two  hours  acute  inflammation  set 
in.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  this  inflammation  was  due 
to  the  action  of  emetine  or  to  raphides,  which  are  so  abundant 
in  the  drug.  Later  on,  the  usual  action  of  the  drug  made  itself 
evident  by  its  emetic  effect,  and,  what  is  even  more  important, 
by  its  seriously  depressant  action  upon  the  heart.  Continued 
cold  water  compresses  were  applied  for  about  three  days,  until 
the  inflammation  had  almost  disappeared.  During  the  more 
acute  pain  adrenalin  and  cocaine  were  used.  To  remove  any 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  which  might  have  adhered  to  the  eye 
or  eyelid,  a  solution  of  N/20  HC1  was  used  after  cocaine.  For 
nearly  a  week  it  was  necessary  to  darken  the  room. — Pharm.  J., 
92,  218. 

Ipecac. — M.  A.  DeLaney  says  powdered  ipecac  administered 
in  capsules  treated  with  formaldehyde,  proved  very  satisfactory 
in  a  case  of  amoebic  dysentery.  There  was  no  nausea. — (Mili- 
tary Surgeon,  v.  35,  October,  No.  4.) — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,. 
63,  1506.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Jatropha  Urens. — Poisonous  Nature  of  the  Stinging  Hairs. — 
Otto  Lutz  describes  his  experience  on  coming  unavoidably  in 
contact  with  a  single  specimen  of  Jatropha  urens.  All  at  once 
he  felt  an  intense  burning  on  the  left  hand,  where  about  ten 
of  the  stinging  hairs  had  entered  pretty  deeply  into  the  skin. 
The  inflammation  produced  was  very  similar  to  that  produced 
by  nettles,  but  the  pain  soon  increased,  the  whole  hand  began 
to  swell  and  within  half  an  hour  had  assumed  a  monstrous  shape. 
Then  the  arm  began  to  swell;  the  right  hand  and  arm,  without 
having  been  inoculated,  showed  the  same  abnormal  symptoms, 
and  a  very  strong  itching  sensation  was  felt  all  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.  At  about  the  same  time  parts  of  the  face, 
around  the  eyes  and  nose,  swelled  considerably.  The  itching 
spread  rapidly  over  abdomen  and  extremities  and  red  pimples 
appeared  everywhere.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  was  affected  and  the  entrance  of  the  poison  into  the 
circulation  was  indicated  by  extreme  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  an  agonizing  depression.     Respiration  seemed  delayed  as 
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if  under  great  pressure,  cold  sweat  broke  out,  and  the  patient 
gave  way  altogether,  remaining  unconscious  for  more  than  an 
hour.  On  regaining  consciousness  copious  vomiting  occurred. 
The  weakness  remained  for  several  days.  Jatropha  urens  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  Euphorbiaceous  plants  growing  in 
or  around  the  savannas  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America 
where  it  is  known  as  "ortiga"  or  "ortiga  brava"  (nettle).  It 
is  sometimes  called,  "chichicaste."  The  stinging  hairs  of  Jatropha 
urens  show  the  same  structure  as  those  of  the  common  nettle. 
The  poison  is  produced  by  a  cell  of  the  epidermis  which,  during 
the  growth,  swells  up,  forming  a  goblet-shaped  bulb  set  into 
the  surrounding  tissue.  The  hair  then  represents  a  long  tube, 
the  walls  of  which  have  incrustations  of  silicic  acid  in  the  upper 
part  and  are  calcified  in  the  lower  parts,  so  that  they  are  very 
brittle  and  break  at  the  lightest  touch.  Near  the  top  this  cell 
expands  a  little,  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  hat  with  very  thin 
walls,  which  when  touched,  breaks  in  an  oblique  direction, 
forming  the  point  of  a  cannula,  which  enters  the  skin.  At  the 
same  time  the  poisonous  liquid  is  discharged  into  the  wound  and 
instantly  produces  a  local  inflammation.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914, 
527-529;  from  Science,  40,  609. 

Kava-Kava  Root. — Constituents. — The  constituents  of  the 
root  of  Piper  methysticum,  known  as  kawa  root,  or  kava-kava, 
have  been  the  subject  of  several  investigations  (see  Proceedings, 
1904,  734  and  1908,  246),  which  have  demonstrated  that  besides 
the  resins,  the  root  contains  an  alkaloid,  an  amorphous  acid, 
and  a  number  of  glucosides,  of  which  two — methysticin  and 
yangonin — are  easily  prepared.     For 

Methysticin,  C15H1405,  the  constitutional  formula  has  been 
determined,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  methylester 
of  p-piperonylenacetic  acid.  Until  very  recently  the  con- 
stitution of 

Yangonin  has  not  been  accurately  determined.  Borsche  and 
M.  Gerhardt  have  now  (Riedel's  Archiv,  1914,  50),  however, 
determined  that  yangonin  is  an  armethoxy-a2-  (w,  p-methoxy- 
phenylvinyl)-y-pyron,  which  on  heating  with  alkali  solution 
yields  p-methoxycinnamic  acid  and  anis-acetone  instead  of 
p-methoxydihydrocinnamic  acid  and  its  methylketone. 

With  regard  to  the  resins  of  kawa  root,  which  are  exploited 
under  the  name  of 

Gonosan   as  a    popular   remedy  in    gonorrhoea,   experiments 
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have  been  made  by  L.  Hess  (Ibid,  57)  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  and  proportion  of  the  active  constituents.  Gonosan 
is  represented  to  be  a  mixture  of  sandal  oil,  80%;  and  kawa 
resin,  20%.  The  method  of  examination  heretofore  in  use, 
however,  gives  only  approximately  correct  results,  and  can 
therefore  only  serve  for  comparison,  the  yield  of  its  two  compo- 
nents in  an  experiment  cited  being  about  75%  of  oil  and  about 
17%  of  resin,  and  this  is  regarded  by  Hess  as  being  practically 
normal  for  the  older  method.  He  now  proposes  a  new  method 
which  gives  accurate  results.  This  depends  on  the  determina- 
tion of  the  refractometer  numbers  with  the  Abbe  refractometer, 
which  were  found  for  sandal  oil  (average  1.5060  at  20°  C), 
as  well  as  for  kawa  resin,  much  higher  and  practically  uniform. 
Genuine  gonosan  with  20%  kawa  resin  has  the  refraction  number 
1.5190.  Mixtures  of  sandal  oil  with  15%  kawa  resin  only  1.5158, 
with  10%  only  1.5130,  with  4%  only  1.5087,  etc.  Falsifications 
of  the  sandal  oil  with  fixed  oils  are  also  recognizable  by  the 
refractometer  number.  If  this  falls  below  1.5060  or  rises  above 
1.5200,  such  falsification  is  established. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
284-285.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Larch-Turpentine. — Variation  in  the  Acid- Numbers. — The 
Pharm.  Nederl.  demands  that  genuine  larch-turpentine  (from 
Lariz  Europcea,  D.  C.)  should  show  acid  numbers  ranging  within 
64.5  and  80  (first  acid  number),  and  a  saponification  number 
(second  acid  number)  within  45  and  60,  the  test  being  carried 
out  as  follows:  2  Gm.  of  larch-turpentine,  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  is  titrated  cold  with  alcoholic  N/2-KOH  solution  (=  first 
acid  number) ;  then,  after  adding  15  Cc.  more  of  N/2-KOH  solu- 
tion, boiled  for  15  minutes  and  titrated  back  with  N/2-hydro- 
chlor-acid  (  =  second  acid  number).  In  recent  years  the  re- 
liability of  this  test  has  been  questioned  and  L.  van  Itallie  and 
P.  J.  Weidner,  in  order  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject, 
have  therefore  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments  with  typical 
balsams  of  reliable  source,  guaranteed  as  being  genuine  larch- 
turpentine,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Hague  in  1895.  These 
are  numbered  in  the  following  table  of  results  from  1  to  7,  and 
supplemented  by  two  specimens,  R  and  A,  representing  commer- 
cial larch-turpentine  now  on  the  market: 

1234567RA 


First  Acid  Number 67.9  66.8 

Second  Acid  Number..  39.0  42.9 


74.8  67.9 
44.5  36.0 


67.8 
37.0 


68.7 
38.4 


67.6169.4,70.7 
38.4  37.640.8 
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These  are  all  intermediate  numbers.  While  the  first  acid 
numbers  do  not  vary  much  from  each  other,  the  second  acid 
numbers  vary  considerably,  in  some  cases,  so  as  to  raise  a  doubt 
regarding  the  actual  sources  of  the  balsam.  Figures  obtained 
with  the  balsams  R  and  A,  in  conducting  further  experiments, 
have,  however,  shown  that  the  pharmacopceial  limit-action  of 
boiling  to  15  minutes  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  divergence 
observed,  and  that  if  the  boiling  is  continued  one  hour,  the 
results  show  greater  uniformity.  The  authors,  therefore,  recom- 
mend the  amendment  of  the  pharmacopceial  requirement  to 
this  effect.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  235-236.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Larkspur  Seed. — Insecticidal  Value  of  the  Fluid  Extract. — 
J.  B.  Williams  found  several  samples  of  fluid  extract  of  larkspur 
seed  on  the  market  possessing  such  marked  differences  in  their 
physical,  chemical  and  insecticidal  properties,  that  he  was  led 
to  prepare  a  number  of  fluid  extracts  with  various  menstrua, 
with  the  object  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  constituent  of 
larkspur  seed  to  which  it  owes  its  insecticidal  properties,  and  the 
best  means  of  extracting  the  same.  The  resulting  fluid  extracts 
were  assayed  for  alkaloidal  content  and  also  for  fixed  oil,  and 
their  insecticidal  value  determined  by  tests  on  living  insects 
(bedbugs).     The  tabulated  results  were  as  follows: 

Effective 

Alkaloid        Oil  dilution         Coefficient; 

1-A 0.26  21.34  1-120  6.0 

1-B 0.81          7.08  1-50  2.5 

2 1.42          0.19  1-18  0.9 

3 1.26          0.12  1-12  0.6 

4 0.17  30.37  1-120  6.0 

5 0.06  30.54  1-150  7.5 

6 1.24          0.14  1-18  0.9 

7 0.06  23.67  1-120  6.0 

8 0.60  24.76  1-100  5.0 

9 0.11          3.60  1-15  0.75 

10 1.00  alka.  res.  1-12  0.6 

From  the  above  results  it  would  appear  that  it  is  the  oil  and 
not  the  alkaloid  to  which  larkspur  seed  owes  its  insecticidal 
properties,  and,  since  the  fluid  extract  is  seldom  used  internally 
but  almost  exclusively  as  an  insecticide,  it  would  seem  that  the 
menstruum  that  will  extract  the  largest  amount  of  oil  is  the 
proper  one  to  use.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  alkaloid 
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has  a  slight  insecticidal  value,  as  the  sample  containing  1%  of 
alkaloid  and  no  oil  was  one-tenth  as  active  as  the  samples  con- 
taining a  high  content  of  oil. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  414-416. 

Lignum  Nephriticum. — Botanical  Source. — James  Small  in  a 
profusely  illustrated  article  criticises  Moeller's  conclusions 
regarding  the  origin  of  this  wood.  He  confirms  Stapf's  con- 
clusions, who  adduced  evidence  in  favor  of  Eysenhardtia  amor- 
phoides, H.  B.  and  K.,  as  the  parent  tree  of  Lignum  nephriticum. 
The  matter  has  been  completely  corroborated  by  infusion  ex- 
periments with  the  heartwood  of  a  branch  from  a  duly  authenti- 
cated specimen  of  E.  amorphoides,  and  by  the  demonstration 
of  the  histological  identity  of  Lignum  nephriticum  and  E.  amor- 
phoides. The  author  states  that  the  only  evidence  against  E. 
amorphoides  being  the  source  of  Lignum  nephriticum  are  Moeller's 
experiments  in  which  he  got  no  fluorescence,  while  with  material 
obtained  through  the  authorities  at  Kew  from  the  same  source, 
the  heartwood  of  the  branches  of  E.  amorphoides  gave  a  decided 
fluorescence. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  4-6. 

Lignum  Nephriticum.—  Historical  Data  and  Uses. — In  a 
paper  referred  to  in  the  last  Report,  E.  Schar  gives  some  interest- 
ing data  respecting  lignum  nephriticum  which  may  be  mentioned 
here  in  brevity.  It  was  first  mentioned  by  the  Spanish  physician 
Nicholas  Monardes  in  his  book  on  West  India  Drugs  (1565)  as 
the  "wood  for  the  ailments  of  the  kidneys  and  urine,"  and  during 
the  same  century  (XVI)  it  was  mentioned  by  various  medical 
writers  as  "lignum  nephriticum"  and  thus  introduced  into  the 
European  Materia  Medica.  The  characteristic  optical  properties 
of  this  wood,  due  to  a  fluorescent  constituent,  were  recognized 
in  this  Mexican  wood  by  the  alchemists  of  this  period,  and  dis- 
cussed among  others,  by  the  Jesuit  Athanasius  Kircher  (1646); 
but  it  was  first  comprehensively  examined  and  described  by  a 
scientific  chemist,  Robert  Boyle,  in  his  treatise  "The  Experi- 
mental History  of  Colors"  (1663),  who  recommended  the  in- 
tensely blue  fluorescence  of  an  extraction  of  the  wood,  which 
manifests  itself  only  in  alkaline  solution,  as  a  reagent  for  acids. 

Up  to  very  recently,  the  botanical  origin  of  lignum  nephriticum 
has  been  absolutely  uncertain.  The  investigations  of  H.  J. 
Moeller  have  now,  however,  definitely  determined  that  lignum 
nephriticum  is  derived  from  one  or  two  Mexican  species  of 
Pterocarpus,  namely  P.  amphymenium,  D.  C,  and  P.  orbicularius, 
D.  C.     In  the  course  of  these  investigations,  also,  it  has  developed 
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that  most  of  the  Pterocarpus  species,  so,  among  others,  those 
yielding  the  red  sandal  wood,  the  Malabar  kind,  the  Philippine 
"narra"  wood,  etc.,  show  a  blue  fluorescence  in  the  extractions 
of  their  respective  woods  when  made  faintly  alkaline — this 
being  presumptively  due  to  the  presence  of  a  glucoside. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  244;  from  D.  J.  Pharm.  Els.-Lothr.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Lippia  Mexicana  s.  Lippia  Dulcis. — Therapeutic  Use. — M.  J. 
Breitmann  states  that  the  Mexican  or  Cuban  sweet-wood  comes 
from  Lippia  mexicana  s.  Lippia  dulcis,  one  of  the  Verbenacese 
found  in  Cuba,  Central  America  and  Colombia.  The  leaves 
with  stems  are  considered  as  active  parts  of  the  plants;  these 
are  gathered  during  and  after  blossoming.  They  possess,  when 
dried,  a  very  pleasant  odor  and  taste  very  sweet.  The  author 
considers  it  a  very  useful  and  pleasant  cough  medicine,  since 
it  exhibits  a  combination  of  the  phlegm-dissolving,  expectorant 
and  sedative  property  with  a  pleasant,  sweet  taste.  A  camphor- 
like volatile  body  "lippiol"  is  the  chief  active  constituent. — 
Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  687;  from  Therap.  Gegenw.,  1914,  334.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Mandragora  Root.  —  Poisonous  Constituents.  —  R.  Schaurer 
states  that  in  addition  to  the  already  known  mydriatic  alkaloids, 
of  which  the  root  under  examination  contained  0.376%,  another 
toxic  substance  is  present.  This  appears  to  be  allied  to  a  fat; 
it  is  extremely  poisonous  to  frogs  in  very  minute  doses.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water;  readily  dissolved  by  petroleum  ether  and 
other  fat  solvents.  Heat  and  saponification  do  not  appear  to 
lessen  its  toxicity. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  731;  from  Nouv.  Rem., 
30,  487. 

Manketti  Nuts. — A  New  Oil  Seed  from  German  South-West 
Africa. — H.  Sprinkmeyer  and  A.  Diedricks  have  had  opportunity 
to  subject  the  fruit  of  Ricinodendron  Rautanneni,  Schinz,  a  plant 
found  in  German  South-West  Africa,  to  microscopic  and  chemical 
examination.  This  fruit  is  known  as  the  "manketti-"  or  "omunk- 
wetti-nut,"  a  stone-berry  so  extremely  hard  that  it  is  difficult 
to  fracture  it  even  with  the  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer.  The 
fruit  has  a  pointed  egg-shaped  form,  weighs  from  13  to  14  Gm., 
with  a  length  of  4.0  and  a  thickness  of  about  2.8  cm.  The  hard 
endocarp,  or  shell,  is  about  0.3  mm.  thick,  externally  brown, 
sprinkled  with  red  dots  of  a  resin-like  nature,  and  encloses  a 
mealy  mesocarp  or  seed-kernel,  which  is  covered  with  a  grey- 
black  epidermis  about  1  mm.  in  thickness;  the  length  of  the  kernel 
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or  nut  being  about  1.5  cm.,  its  breadth  1.0  cm.,  and  its  thickness 
about  0.75  cm.  It  composes  about  8%  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
fruit,  is  internally  yellowish-white,  has  an  agreeable  nutty  taste, 
and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  a  fixed  oil,  obtainable  by  cold 
expression. 

Manketti  Oil  has  been  analyzed  by  the  author,  together  with 
the  mesocarp,  and  has  been  found  to  resemble  poppy  oil  in 
its  constants.  Physiological  experiments  on  mice,  carried  out 
in  the  pharmaceutical  Institute  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
have  not  revealed  any  toxicity  of  this  oil;  but  being  derived  from 
a  plant  of  the  poisonous  family  of  the  Euphorbiacex,  it  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  use  manketti  oil  as  a  food  product.  The  oil 
may  however  prove  very  useful  for  industrial  purposes,  and  has 
been  found  particularly  so  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  lino- 
leum, oil-cloth  and  soaps. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  285;  from  Z. 
Nahr.  Genuss.   1914,  113-119.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Metamarthecum  Luteo-Viride. — Isolation  of  the  Glucoside. — 
G.  Neda  has  extracted  from  Metamarthecum  luteo-viride,  a  plant 
used  as  a  diuretic  in  Japan,  a  glucoside  which  is  nitrogen-free, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform 
and  petroleum  ether.  It  was  obtained  by  extracting  the  plant 
with  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  evaporating,  treating  the  residue  with 
water,  adding  lead  acetate  to  the  aqueous  solution,  and  after 
suspending  in  water  the  lead  compound  thus  produced,  removing 
the  lead  by  treatment  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  Precipitate 
the  freed  glucoside  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  tannin,  and 
treat  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  tannin  compound  with  zinc 
oxide.  Evaporate  to  dryness  and  treat  the  residue  with  absolute 
alcohol,  in  which  the  glucoside  dissolves. — Drug.  Circ,  1914, 
618;  from  J.  Pharm.  Soc,  Japan.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Adulterated  Millet  Seed. — Charles  H.  La  Wall  calls  attention  to 
a  specimen  of  decorticated  millet  seed  which  he  received  for 
examination. 

The  appearance  of  the  seed  was  peculiar  in  that  it  was  of 
a  uniform  yellow  color  instead  of  containing  many  whitish  seeds 
as  is  usually  the  case.  The  uniformity  of  the  color  was  found 
to  have  been  produced  by  turmeric. — Pract.  Drug.,  1914,  103. 
— (F.  J.  B.) 

Mushrooms. — Culture  of  the  Edible  Varieties  as  a  Hobby  for 
the  Retail  Pharmacist. — A  paper  which  goes  into  the  detail  of 
mushroom  culture,  stating  also  how  to  distinguish  poisonous 
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from  non-poisonous. — A.   J.    Kline,   J.   A.   Ph.   A.,   1914,   434- 
440.— (L    S.) 

Poisonous  Mushrooms  of  Germany. — E.  Herrmann  describes 
in  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms  found  in 
Germany.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  933-937.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Mastic  Solutions. —  Use  in  Wound  Treatment. — The  use  of 
mastisol  in  wound  treatment  has  been  introduced  throughout 
the  German  army  and  is  practised  in  the  present  war.  A  number 
of  formulae  are  given,  showing  the  gradual  evolution  in  the 
composition  of  mastic  preparations  such  as  mastisol,  and  des- 
cribing their  action  when  applied  to  wounds. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  708.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Myrcia  Gale. — Volatile  Oil. — Euclaar  says  the  oil  from  the 
catkins  of  Myrcia  Gale  occurs  as  a  thick  yellow  liquid,  lsevoro- 
tatory,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.899.  It  consists  of  beta-pinene, 
dextro-alpha-phellandrene,  cineol  and  a  sesquiterpene.  It  occurs 
in  the  catkins  to  the  extent  of  0.4  to  0.6%,  but  only  a  very  small 
amount  occurs  in  the  leaves. — -Drug.  Circ,  1914,  19;  from  Pharm. 
Zentralh.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Nutmegs  and  Mace. — An  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
appears  in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  for  January  31.  Their 
history  is  traced  from  the  year  540,  when  ^tius  mentioned 
Nuces  Indicx  among  other  aromatics,  to  the  present  day.  An 
excellent  description  of  the  tree  and  its  cultivation  is  given, 
the  collection,  drying,  curing  and  liming  is  described  and  finally 
the  marketing  and  extent  of  the  trade,  both  past  and  present, 
is  reviewed. 

Nux  Vomica* — New  Alkaloid  Found. — From  time  to  time 
many  conflicting  reports  have  appeared  regarding  the  presence 
in  nux  vomica  of  alkaloids  other  than  strychnine  and  brucine 
and  it  has  been  an  open  question  as  to  whether  any  such  really 
exist.  Hugo  H.  Schafer  reports  that  during  the  process  of 
manufacturing  strychnine  he  has  obtained  an  alkaloid  totally 
different  from  strychnine,  brucine,  or  any  of  the  igasurines 
described  in  literature,  and  he  proposes  to  call  this  alkaloid 
struxine. — The  alkaloid  was  found  only  in  certain  lots  of  nux 
vomica  and  the  quantities  obtained  differed  greatly  with  different 
lots.  The  average  yield  was  0.1%.  The  alkaloid  was  found 
only  in  shipments  made  from  Cochin,  China,  which  consisted 
mostly  of  small  beans,  insect  eaten  and  partly  decomposed  by 
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prolonged  exposure  in  wet  fields.  Struxine  separates  out  as  a 
base  on  just  neutralizing  the  acid  solution  of  the  alkaloidal 
sulphates  from  nux  vomica,  while  strychnine  and  brucine  remain 
in  solution.  When  freshly  made,  struxine  consists  of  colorless 
crystals  containing  no  water  of  crystallization.  Upon  exposure 
to  air  and  light,  the  crystals  gradually  develop  a  faint  yellowish 
color.  No  melting  point  could  be  determined,  as  the  substance 
begins  to  char  at  250°  C.  It  gives  typical  alkaloidal  reactions 
with  gold  chloride,  platinic  chloride,  mercuric  chloride,  Bouchar- 
dat's,  Marme's,  Mayer's,  Dragendorff's,  Sonnenschein's  and 
Scheibler's  reagents,  and  with  tannic  and  picric  acids.  The 
taste  of  the  alkaloid  is  only  slightly  bitter  but  its  salts  are  dis- 
tinctly bitter.  It  is  soluble  in  5000  parts  of  water,  190  alcohol, 
210  methyl  alcohol,  450  ether,  35  benzene,  and  lK  chloroform. 
The  formula  is  given  as  C21H30N2O4. 

Struxine  forms  normal  and  acid  salts,  the  latter  only  from 
strongly  acid  solutions.     All  the  salts  have  an  acid  reaction  to 
litmus  and  char  at  240-250°  C.     Among  the  salts  made  and 
examined  were  the  following: 
Struxine  Sulphate  (C21H3oN204)2H2S04.8H20: 

A   yellowish   crystalline  salt.     Bitter  taste.     Soluble   in   120 
water,  12  boiling  water,  and  100  alcohol. 
Struxine  Bisulphate,  C21H3oN204H2S04.H20: 

A  white  crystalline  salt,  possessing  a  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  75 
water,  and  210  alcohol. 
Struxine  Hydrochloride,  C21H30N2O4HC1.3H2O: 

A  yellow  crystalline  salt,  soluble  in  85  parts  of  water  to  a 
golden  yellow  solution,  having  a  bitter  taste.     Soluble  in  75 
alcohol.     Does  not  yield  a  di-hydrochloride. 
Struxine  Hydrobromide,  C2iH3oN204HBr.2H20: 

A  yellowish  crystalline,  bitter  salt,  soluble  in  115  water  and  in 
100  alcohol.     A  di-hydrobromide  could  not  be  obtained. 
Struxine  Bitartrate,  C21H3oN204H2C4H406.2H20: 

White,  glistening,  flaky  crystals  with  a  bitter  taste.  Only  the 
acid  salt  could  be  obtained. 

With  small  quantities  of  the  alkaloid  the  following  reactions 
were  obtained: 

With  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  no  color.  On 
adding  a  crystal  of  potassium  dichromate,  a  yellow  color  was 
obtained,  slowly  changing  to  green. 

A  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  followed  by  a  small 
particle  of  sodium  nitrite  gave  a  dark  brown  color. 
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A  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  followed  by  a  small 
particle  of  lead  peroxide  produced  a  dark  brown  color  slowly 
changing  to  purple  and  finally  to  violet. 

A  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  then  a  small  crystal 
of  potassium  ferricyanide  gave  an  orange  color  changing  to 
brown. 

A  drop  or  two  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  followed  by  a 
few  particles  of  manganese  dioxide  produced  a  brown  color 
changing  slowly  to  purple. 

A  drop  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  gives  a  brown  color  which 
is  not  changed  upon  the  addition  of  zinc  chloride. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a  light 
yellow  residue.  If  this  be  dissolved  in  ammonia  water,  a  reddish 
colored  solution  is  obtained.  If  alcoholic  KOH  now  be  added, 
a  red  to  brown  precipitate  is  obtained. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  with  a  few  drops  of  KOH 
solution,  yields  a  brown  residue  on  evaporation  to  dryness. 

A  drop  of  stannous  chloride  solution  colors  the  alkaloid  yellow. 

A  drop  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  colors  it  yellow. 

Alcoholic  KOH  produces  an  orange  color  which  changes  slowly 
to  red,  then  to  brown,  and  finally  to  black.  Aqueous  KOH 
produces  no  color,  but  the  further  addition  of  a  drop  of  alcohol 
will  bring  about  the  above  color  changes. 

The  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  reacted  as 
follows: 

With  an  equal  portion  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  pink 
color.  If  now  a  particle  of  sodium  nitrite  be  added,  a  red  colored 
solution  is  slowly  formed. 

A  yellow  precipitate  with  picric  acid. 

The  solution  is  not  colored  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
even  when  heated. 

Chlorine  water  colors  the  solution  yellow. 

Bromine  water  yields  a  heavy  yellow  precipitate,  even  with 
one  drop. 

The  solution  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  is  not 
precipitated  by  bromine  water  until  a  large  excess  is  added. 

An  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  then  sodium  bicarbonate  in 
excess,  produces  a  heavy  white  precipitate. 

Solution  of  potassium  chlorate  causes  no  color  change  or 
precipitate. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  yields  a  dense  white  precipitate. 
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Potassium  ferrocyanide  produces  an  amorphous  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  on  adding  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol. 

Tincture  of  iodine  gives  a  brown  precipitate. 

Alcoholic  KOH  siowly  colors  the  solution  pink,  gradually 
changing  to  cherry,  then  red,  and  finally  purple. 

This  last  test  is  characteristic  of  this  alkaloid  only.  After 
trying  many  modifications  the  following  was  selected  as  the 
sharpest  and  most  definite. 

If  to  the  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sulphate  (1:100) 
an  equal  part  of  10%  alcoholic  KOH  be  added,  within  one  minute 
the  mixture  will  take  on  a  cherry  red  color,  which  turns  darker 
upon  standing.  If  to  this  colored  mixture,  four  drops  of  1% 
alcoholic  resorcinol  solution  be  added,  the  color  immediately 
changes  to  intense  dark  green.  The  same  green  color  is  pro- 
duced by  1%  alcoholic  solutions  of  either  hydrochinone  or  an- 
thraquinone. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1677-1681. 

Nux  Vomica. — Assay  of  the  Drug  and  its  Preparations. — For  the 
determination  of  total  alkaloid  M.  Azadain  recommends  a 
method  involving  precipitation  by  means  of  silico-tungstic 
acid.  The  silico-tungstate  of  strychnine  has  the  formula 
12W03Si022H20,  4C2iH22N202,  8H20,  and  forms  a  brownish 
powder  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  not  affected  by  acids.  When  calcined  it  leave  a 
yellow  or  greenish  residue  of  silicic  and  tungstic  acids.  The 
alkaloids  are  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether, 
transferred  to  nitric  acid  solution  and  precipitated  with  silico- 
tungstic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  ignited,  and 
the  residue  weighed.  The  weight  of  residue  multiplied  by  0.4980 
gives  the  quantity  of  alkaloids  in  the  sample  taken. — Pharm. 
J.,  93,  371;  from  Ann.  chim.  anal.,  1914,  164. 

Oily  Seeds  and  Oils.—  New  or  Little-known  Varieties. — 
Sun-flower    Seeds    from    Nyassa-land     small,    white    seeds 
containing  7.5%  moisture  and  29.6%  of  a  light  yellow  oil. 

Amoora  Rohituka  Seeds  from  India. — Amoora  rohituka  W. 
and  A.  {Meliacese)  is  an  evergreen  tree  called  "raina"  found  in 
northern  and  eastern  Bengal  and  in  Assam.  The  oil  is  used 
at  the  place  of  production  for  medicinal  and  burning  purposes. 
The  seeds  examined  were  brownish-black  and  almost  spherical 
with  low,  light  brown  hilum,  and  thin,  brittle,  adherent  seed 
coats,  and  averaged  0.7  Gm.  per  100.  The  kernels  were  firm, 
white  or  light"  yellow,  with  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste.     The 
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seed  yielded  42.5-43.5%  of  a  viscous,  clear,  yellowish-brown 
oil  of  disagreeable  odor  and  bitter  taste,  and  possessing  the 
following  characteristics:  Sp.  gr.  (15.5/15.5°)  0.929-931;  freezing 
point  of  fatty  acids  32.4°;  acid  figure  19.6-24.7;  sap.  number 
192.3-193.0;  iodine  number  131.7-132.5;  Hehner  figure  92.4; 
insol.  fatty  acids  91%;  unsaponifiable  matter  1.4%;  sol.  vol. 
acids  1.2%;  insol.  vol.  acids  0.55%. 

Eruca  Sativa  Seeds  from  India. — Eruca  Sativa,  Mill,  is  an 
upright  herb  related  to  the  Cruciferx,  habitat  southern  Europe 
and  northern  Africa  and  cultivated  extensively  in  India  as 
substitute  for  rape  seed.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds 
is  used  chiefly  for  illumination,  the  oil  cake  for  feeding.  A  speci- 
men labeled  "taramani  seeds"  from  Bengal  was  composed  of 
very  small,  brown  or  dark  gray  seeds  weighing  0.25  Gm.  per 
100,  and  contained  30.8%  of  a  clear  yellow  oil  having  a  slightly 
mustard-like  odor  and  taste,  and  showing  the  following  constants: 
Sp.  gr.  (15.5/15.5°)  0.915;  acid  number  2.4;  sap.  number  175.7; 
iodine  number  101.6. 

Calophyllum    Inophyllum  Seeds    and  Kernels  from  India. — 

The  plant  is  an  evergreen  tree  occurring  in  India,  Ceylon,  Malay 
Islands,  Polynesia,  Australia  and  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  seeds 
— Panang  seeds — contain  3.3%  moisture  and  yield  71.4%  of 
a  viscous,  greenish-yellow  oil,  semi-solid  at  room  temperature, 
with  the  following  constants:  Sp.  gr.  0.880  (100/15.5°),  0.950 
(15.5/15.5°);  solidifying  point  of  fatty  acids  36.3;  acid  number 
45.9-77.5;  sap.  number  94.3;  insol.  fatty  acids  92.9%;  unsaponi- 
fiable matter  0.4%;  sol.  volatile  acids  0.5%;  insol.  volatile  acids 
0.45%.     The  oil  may  be  used  in  soap  making. 

Calophyllum  Inophyllum  Kernel  Oil  from  the  Fiji  Islands. — 

This  oil,  "ndilo  oil,"  was  viscous  and  of  disagreeable  odor,  the 
deep  blue  color  being  due  probably  to  contact  with  iron  vessels. 
The  specific  gravity  was  0.951  (15.5/15.5°);  acid  number  65.5; 
sap.  number  about  199.5;  iodine  number  96.2. 

Mensua  Ferrea  Seeds  from  India.— Mensua  ferrea  (Guttiferx). 
— The  ironwood  of  Assam,  is  an  evergreen  tree  growing  wild  in  the 
hills  of  northeast  and  southern  India,  in  Burma,  the  Andamans 
and  Ceylon,  and  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  India.  The 
natives  use  the  oil  of  the  seeds  for  burning  and  medicinal  purposes. 
A  sample  of  the  product  labeled  "nahar  seeds"  was  composed  of 
shining  brown  seeds  with  hard,  wood-like  shell  and  dark  reddish- 
yellow  kernels  which  yielded  76%  oil  corresponding  to  49%  for 
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the  whole  seed.  The  oil  was  reddish-brown  of  peculiar  sweetish 
odor  and  somewhat  disagreeable  taste.  On  standing  it  became 
semi-solid.  The  following  constants  were  found  in  two  oils 
obtained  from  different  material:  Sp.  gr.  (15.5-15.5°)  0.935, 
(100/15.5°)  0.932;  solidying  point  of  fatty  acids  30.5°;  acid  number 
16.2-20.1;  sap.  number  204-204.9;  iodine  number  90.0-92.2; 
Hehner  figure  91.9;  insol.  fatty  acids  90.5%;  unsaponifiable  mat- 
ter 1.4%;  sol.  volatile  acids  6.7%;  insol.  volatile  acids  0.4%. 
The  oil  may  be  used  in  soap  manufacturing;  the  oil  cake  cannot 
be  used  as  cattle  food. 

Illipe  Oil  of  Mauritius  from  Bassia  latifolia  has:  Sp.  gr.  (100/ 
15  5°)  0.861;  solidifying  point  of  fatty  acids  37.9°;  acid  number 
20.3;  sap.  number  196.2;  iodine  number  52.6;  Hehner  figure 
95.3;  insol.  fatty  acids  95.01%;  unsaponifiable  matter  0.29%; 
sol.  vol.  acids  0.55%.  This  fat  (from  Mauritius)  is  somewhat 
softer  than  that  obtained  from  other  countries;  probably  because 
of  different  method  of  extraction. 

Pentadesma  Butyracea  Fruits  and  Kernels  from  Western 
Africa. — The  butter  or  tallow  tree  of  Sierra  Leone  is  a  fairly  large 
tree  occurring  in  western  Africa  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  equator. 
Kernels  from  southern  Nigeria  contain  (air-dried)  40  %  of  a  light 
yellow  fat  of  pleasant  odor  and  taste:  Sp.  gr.  (15.5/15.5°)  0.857; 
acid  number  3.1;  sap.  number  186;  iodine  number  46.5.  Fruits 
from  the  gold  coast  showed  a  citron-like  shape  and  dark  brown 
color;  each  contained  about  8  kernels  embedded  in  a  dark  colored 
fleshy  pulp. 

Gru-Gru  Nuts  and  Kernels  from  West  Indies. — These  nuts, 
obtained  from  the  gru-gru  palm,  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa,  furnish 
the  mocaya  oil.  Export  is  probably  possible  from  Granada;  the 
South-American  countries  do  not  produce  enough.  Nuts  from 
Granada  were  roundish,  brown-colored  and  had  three  "eyes"; 
the  shells  were  hard,  brittle  and  woody;  the  kernels  dark  brown 
outside,  white  inside.  They  contained  7.3%  moisture  and 
56.2%  of  a  white  crystalline  fat.  This  fat  and  one  obtained 
from  Trinidad  nuts  possessed  the  following  constants:  Sp.  gr. 
(100/15.5°)  0.867,  0.868;  acid  number  1.3-1.5;  sap.  number 
233.7-255.1;  iodine  number  16.2-21.0;  titer  test  20.5°;  Hehner 
figure  89.5;  insol.  fatty  acids  88.1-89.04%;  unsaponifiable  matter 
0.4-0.46%;  sol.  vol.  acids  5.7-6.8%;  insol.  vol.  acids  10.0-12.6%. 
The    fat   resembles    palm-kernel    oil,    but    is    softer. — Pharm, 
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Zentralh.,  1914,   664-665;   from   Chem.   Rev.  Fett.    Harz   Ind., 
1914,  58.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Fatty  Fruit  of  the  Sagdo  Tree  of  Ngaundere,  Kamerun,  and  Oil 
Obtained  from  it  by  Natives. — F.  Thorls  states  the  following 
results:  Kernel,  60.06%;  shell,  39.94%;  oil  content  of  peeled 
fruit,  41.37%;  moisture,  13.4%;  protein,  17.06%.  The  oil 
showed:  Iodine  number,  80.6  (78.4);  sap.  number,  193.7  (191.7); 
free  oleic  acid,  5.04%  (3.54).  The  figures  in  parentheses  are 
those  obtained  from  the  oil  prepared  by  natives.  The  oil  resem- 
bles hazelnut  oil  as  regards  appearance  and  constants.  Analysis 
by  Holstein  Oelwerke  showed  the  fruit  to  be  composed  of  41.1% 
shell  and  58.6%  kernel,  the  kernel  containing  45.3%  of  oil. 
Examination  of  the  oil  showed:  Free  fatty  acids,  3.35%;  iodine 
number  ( Wijs  method),  78;  sap.  number,  192.5;  acid  val.,  7.0;  total 
fatty  acids,  95.81%;  glycerin,  10.14%;  average  molecular  weight 
of  fatty  acids,  279.  The  oil  had  a  disagreeable  smoky  odor  and 
bitter  taste,  and  is  therefore  unserviceable  for  food  purposes 
unless  the  odor  and  taste  can  be  removed.  It  has  great  value 
in  the  soap  industry.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  drying  oils. — 
Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  706-707;  from  Chem.  Rev.  Fett  Harz. 
Ind.,  1914,  57.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Kukui  Oil  (Candlenut  Oil).— Source,  Character  and  Constants. — 
Alice  Thomson  states  that  Aleurites  triloba  and  A.  moluccana  of 
the  Polynesian  forests,  Malay  states,  Philippines,  Society 
Islands,  India,  Java,  Australia,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  Assam,  China, 
Tahiti  and  Hawaii  yield  fruits  whose  kernel  constitutes  31.5% 
by  weight  of  the  entire  hard  nut  and  contains  65%  fat,  making 
the  fat  content  of  the  entire  nut  about  20%.  The  expressed 
oil  is  usually  dark;  extracted  oil  is  light  yellow,  sp.  gr.  0.92. 
Examination  of  a  specimen  of  extracted  oil  from  Hawaii  gave: 
Sap.  number  179.1;  iodine  number  155.5;  Hehner  figure  89.9; 
sol.  acids  1.71%;  Reichert-Meissl  number  2.82. 

Oils  from  other  localities  vary  somewhat  from  these  constants, 
but  the  iodine  value  and  the  rapid  drying  when  exposed  in  thin 
layers  to  air  are  common  to  all,  the  latter  property  making 
them  valuable  in  paint  and  varnish  manufacture.  An  increasing 
amount  is  being  exported  to  America  and  Europe.  The  oil  is 
soluble  in  ether,  less  so  in  alcohol.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
colors  it  dark  brown.  The  fatty  acids  solidify  at  18-20°  C;  the 
oil  itself  is  still  liquid  at  — 3°  C.  Press  cakes,  because  of  a  poison- 
ous constituent,   are  valuable  only  as  manure,  containing  2% 
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moisture,  2.79%  phosphoric  acid,  2.77%  potassium  oxide,  and 
53.75%  protein.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  707;  from  Chem.  Rev. 
Fett  Harz.  Ind.,  1914,  85.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Oregon  Balsam. — Since  the  time  that  Dowzard  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Oregon  Balsam  was  a  mixture  of  colophony  and  oil 
of  turpentine,  the  question  of  its  origin  has  been  frequently- 
asked.  A  number  of  investigators  have  from  time  to  time 
tried  to  discover  the  source,  but  without  avail.  Communications 
from  several  jobbing  houses  state  that  the  information  could 
be  obtained  from  the  Oregon  Wood  Distilling  Company,  but 
this  concern  did  not  reply  to  a  letter  sent  them.  There  seems 
to  be  some  trade  secret  connected  with  it  that  is  not  easy  to 
penetrate.  Investigations  have  proven  that  some  at  least  is 
or  has  been  obtained  from  several  species  of  fir,  Pseudotsuga 
mucronata,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  and  Pseudotsuga  taxifolia. — 
0.  A.  Beath  and  L.  E.  Sayre,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  28-30.— 
(L.  S.) 

Opium. — Cultivation  in  Turkey. — Turkey  is  one  of  the  principal 
centres  of  the  opium  trade,  which,  according  to  F.  Ashford  White, 
represents  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  empire. 
Macedonia  exports  from  2,000  to  3,000  cases  of  opium  per  annum, 
each  case  weighing  about  150  pounds;  as  this  opium  is  rich  in 
morphine  it  is  largely  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  latter. 
In  Turkey  the  peasant  willingly  takes  up  the  culture  of  opium 
as  the  returns  are  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  from  wheat, 
although  the  risks  from  frosts  and  drought  are  great,  no  pre- 
cautions being  taken  to  protect  the  crop.  The  flowers  begin 
to  open  about  the  end  of  May,  fading  rapidly.  The  petals  die 
off  and  only  the  pistils,  the  joined  carpels  of  which  form  the 
poppy  heads  or  capsules,  remain.  In  the  late  afternoon  the 
capsules  are  incised,  using  a  small  knife  to  make  a  circular 
incision  about  four-fifths  around  the  poppy  head.  The  white 
milky  fluid  which  exudes  assumes  a  brown  color  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  This  is  opium,  which  is  removed  the  next  day,  placed 
in  clay  vessels  and  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  for  a  few  hours 
daily  to  dry.  It  is  then  kneaded  into  balls  and  wrapped  in 
leaves.  In  Asia  Minor  the  zone  of  production  includes  the  entire 
coast  region.  Turkey  exports  from  600  to  900  tons  annually 
There  are  two  qualities,  the  "fine"  (soft)  used  for  smoking  and 
making  morphine,  and  the  "druggist's"  used  in  pharmacy. — 
Am.  Drug.,  1914,  55.— (F.  J.  B.) 
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Opium  Alkaloids. — Action  in  Diabetes. — Editorial.  Opium 
preparations  have  long  been  used  in  diabetes,  and  there  is  a 
wide-spread  belief  that  they  are  frequently  efficient  in  diminishing 
the  excretion  of  sugar  in  this  disease.  Data  might  readily  be 
cited  from  the  literature  of  clinical  medicine  to  show  apparently 
advantageous  results  following  opium  medication.  No  satis- 
factory explanation  has  yet  been  furnished  of  the  manner  in  which 
excretion  of  sugar  is  diminished.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  alleged  beneficent  influence  of  the  drug  is  attributable, 
in  a  general  way,  to  its  well-known  sedative  action  on  the  ner- 
vous system.  This  hypothesis  contains,  at  least,  something 
tangible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  or  less  ill-defined  condi- 
tions of  nervous  irritability  have  been  said  to  produce  certain 
types  of  diabetes.  Now  that  investigation  of  the  sugar-content 
of  the  blood  has  assumed  an  importance  as  great  as,  if  not  greater 
than,  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  urinary  sugar,  the 
problem  of  the  possible  mode  by  which  opium  acts  in  this  con- 
nection is  presented  anew. — J-  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  786. — 
(M.  I.W.) 

Palillo. — A  Rlieger  describes  the  above  named  Bolivian  drug 
which  is  the  root  of  Escobedia  scabrifolia.  It  is  also  called 
"azafran"  and  is  used  by  Bolivians  for  coloring  fat  which  is 
used  as  butter.  The  material  examined  consisted  of  pieces  of 
the  root  from  which  most  of  the  woody  centre  had  been  removed. 
These  pieces  were  from  3  to  5  centimeters  long  and  1  to  5  milli- 
meters thick,  externally  smooth,  reddish  to  gray-brown,  and 
showing  on  the  fracture  orange  to  red-brown  color.  Cross 
section  exhibits  bark  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the  radius. 
The  exterior  consists  of  a  thin  corky  layer;  then  follows  the 
parenchyme  of  the  primary  bark.  The  outer  row  of  these  cells 
are  more  or  less  compressed  but  those  of  the  inner  layer  are 
arranged  in  straight  rows.  Little  or  no  vascular  bundles  are 
found  since  the  woody  tissue  is  absent.  The  starch  granules 
in  the  parenchyme  are  mostly  swollen,  indicating  that  the  root 
is  steamed  or  digested  before  it  is  marketed. 

Between  the  parenchyme  cells  are  abundant  intercellular 
spaces  and  it  is  striking  to  note  that  practically  all  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  root  is  found  in  these  spaces;  in  the  cells  of  the 
medullary  rays  some  reddish-yellow  color  is  present  but  this  is 
not  identical  with  the  characteristic  color  found  in  the  inter- 
cellular spaces,  which  the  sulphuric  acid  reaction  indicates 
is  a  carotin.     How  this  material  migrates  from  the  cell  plasma 
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into  the  intercellular  space,  the  author  does  not  attempt  to 
explain. 

Riieger  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  palillo  as  an 
adulterant  of  powdered  saffron.  If  it  were  so  used  it  would  be 
easily  detected  by  the  characteristic  stone-cells  found  in  that 
part  of  the  woody  central  cylinder  still  left  adhering  to  the 
bark.— Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  305.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Papain. — An  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  this  subject 
appears  in  the  Spatula  for  Sept.,  1914,  664-665.  The  tree 
and  the  fruit  yielding  papain  are  described.  Papain  has  varied 
uses.  The  sex  of  the  tree,  and  its  variety  are  important  in 
determining  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  preparation,  pro- 
perties and  adulterations  of  the  dried  juice  are  described  in 
detail. 

Papain  of  Commerce. — Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
papain,  ,and  much  more  needs  to  be  said  and  written  before  its 
adulteration  can  be  stopped,  and  make  possible  for  it  a  place  in 
our  materia  medica.  Variation  in  papain  is  due  to  variation 
in  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  at  the  time  it  is  incised,  type  of  tree, 
method  of  collection,  and  subsequent  purification.  The  color 
of  papain  is  no  criterion  of  its  purity.  It  may  be  white  or  yellow 
depending  upon  the  method  of  manufacture.  The  most  common 
adulteration  is  unleavened  rice  bread.  The  writer  concludes 
that  the  surest  way  in  which  to  stop  the  adulteration  of  papain 
is  to  make  the  drug  official. — William  Mansfield,  J.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1914,   169-174.— (L.  S.) 

Commercial  Papain. — Standardization. — The  term  "papain"  is 
supposed  to  describe  an  especially  prepared  product  containing 
the  enzymatic  constituents  in  greater  proportion  than  the  crude 
juice.  Merck's  Index  describes  papain  as  having  a  digestive 
power  on  blood  fibrin  of  1:200,  whereas  the  proteolytic  activity 
of  the  dried  juice  is  only  1:80.  For  the  latter  determination 
no  method  of  standardization  is  suggested,  although  the  fibrin 
test  is  probably  understood.  F.  W.  Heyl,  C.  R.  Caryl  and  J.  F. 
Staley  observe  that  the  commercial  papain  has  been  adulterated 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  terms  "papain"  and  "pawpaw  juice" 
are  not  now  characteristic  of  two  different  products.  They 
have  found  no  products  on  the  market  having  a  higher  digestive 
strength  than  has  dried  pawpaw  juice,  although  the  terms 
"papain,"  "purified  papain,"  "concentrated  active  principle," 
etc.   were  used   in  describing  some  of  the  products.      Official 
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recognition,  as  well  as  a  method  of  standardization,  is  very 
desirable.  Various  methods  of  assay  are  discussed  and  the 
results  of  their  experimental  work  for  the  purpose  of  standard- 
ization given  in  detail.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
term  papain  should  be  used  to  designate  the  dried  pawpaw  juice, 
that  it  should  be  free  from  starch,  sugars  and  diluents,  and 
should  digest,  when  assayed  according  to  the  process  given, 
not  less  than  40%  of  the  albumin  taken,  at  a  temperature  of  80 
to  100°  C.  Those  having  a  lower  power  should  be  so  marked. 
—Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  542-550. 

Dried  Pawpaw  Juice. — Method  of  Standardization. — F.  F. 
Shelly  suggests  the  following  modification  of  Sorensen's  test: 
Four  grams  of  casein  (Hammersten)  is  dissolved  in  100  mils  of 
an  alkaline  solution  containing  4  mils  N/1  NaOH.  To  25  mils  of 
this  solution  is  added  25  mils  of  water  containing  0.1  Gm.  of  dried 
papaya  juice,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  37°  C.  for  four  hours. 
To  20  mils  of  the  liquid  is  added  10  mils  of  solution  of  formalde- 
hyde (40%)  just  neutralized  with  N/5  NaOH.  The  mixture, 
equivalent  to  0.04  Gm.  of  dried  Carica  papaya  juice,  is  titrated 
with  N/5  NaOH,  and  at  least  1  mil  should  be  required  to  neutralize 
the  amino  acids  formed  (using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator), 
after  subtracting  the  number  of  mils  required  by  a  similar  mix- 
ture with  papaya  juice.  Pure  dried  juice  should  give  no  reaction 
for  starch,  nor  reduce  Fehling's  solution  before  or  after  hydrolysis. 
Papain,  0.04  Gm.,  forms  amino  acid  equivalent  to  0.45  mil 
N/5  NaOH,  while  0.02  Gm.  of  pancreatin,  tested  in  the  same 
way,  but  digesting  for  one  hour  only,  should  require  at  least  2 
mils  of  N/5  NaOH.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  819;  from  Analyst,  1914,  170. 

Uses  of  Papain. — In  Ceylon  papain  is  used  to  remove  freckles 
says  Wilbur  L.  Scoville.  It  is  also  used  to  remove  stains  from 
clothing,  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and  as  a  cosmetic,  to  produce 
clear  satiny  complexions.  Internally  it  has  a  slight  cathartic, 
as  well  as  a  digestive  action,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin  in 
undiluted  form  it  acts  as  an  escharotic.  Commercial  papain  has 
a  brownish  color  and  it  cannot  be  bleached  without  a  loss  of 
much  of  its  medicinal  value. — Bull.  Pharm.,  1914,  440. — (L.  S.) 

The  Alkaloids  of  Papaver  Orientale.— After  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  Papaveracese  including  a  copious  bibliography 
and  the  accepted  graphic  formulae  of  most  of  the  alkaloids  of 
this  group,  W.  Klee  describes  his  investigation  of  the  alkaloids 
of  Papaver  orientale.     Pointing  out  that  of  the  opium  alkaloids 
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morphine,  codeine  and  thebaine  are  phenanthrene  derivatives; 
while  laudanosine,  papaverine,  narcotine  and  narceine  are  de- 
rivatives of  benzyl-isoquinoline,  Klee  quotes  the  view  of  Pschorr 
that  the  artificial  alkaloid  apomorphine  is  the  intermediary 
between  the  two  alkaloidal  groups  just  mentioned.  He  then 
emphasizes  the  desirability  of  finding  other  intermediate  alka- 
loids among  other  plants  of  the  Papaveracese  and  states  that 
at^least  one  of  these  has  already  been  found  bulbocaprine,  cory- 
tuberine,  corydine,  glaucine  and  possibly  dicentrine;  while  pro- 
topine  is  considered  by  E.  Schmidt  as  the  fundamental  alkaloid 
of  the  poppy  family. 

The  alkaloids  just  mentioned  are  found  mostly  in  plants  of 
genera  other  than  Papaver,  such  as  Eschscholtzia,  Sanquinaria, 
Chelidonium,  Macleya  and  Glaucium.  It  seemed,  therefore,  of 
importance  that  species  of  Papaver  other  than  P.  somniferum, 
be  studied  and  Klee  therefore  turned  over  to  P.  orientale,  the 
largely  used  garden  plant  and  in  this  he  found  thebaine  and  a 
phenol  base  having  a  structure  closely  resembling  the  ring 
system  of  morpho-thebaine,  and  which  manifests  itself  as  a 
product  of  either  isoquinoline  or  of  phenanthrene;  hence  it 
seems  to  be  the  highly  desired  link  between  the  two  groups  of 
papaveraceous  alkaloids.  The  base  which  Klee  calls  iso-thebaine, 
has  the  formula  C19H2iN03,'>  occurs  in  shining  scales  or  groups  of 
needles,  melting  at  193°  C,  exhibits  striking  color  reactions, 
is  isomeric  with  the  methyl  ether  of  morpho-thebaine  and  closely 
resembles  apomorphine  as  the  following  formulae  show: 

apomorphine  morpho-thebaine  iso-thebaine 

(OH  fOCH3  fOCH3 

C17H15N  {  C17H14N  <^  OH  C17H14N  \  OH 

l^OH  I  OH  lOCH3 

Among  the  derivatives  prepared  by  the  author  in  his  inves- 
tigation were  the  following: 

1-4.  The  hydrochloride,  sulphate,  nitrate  and  1-bitartrate  of 
iso-thebaine. 

5.  Di-acetyl-iso-thebaine  C19H19N03(CH3CO)22H20,  white 
crystal  clusters  melting  at  80-85°  C. 

6.  Morpho-thebaine,   C17H14N   (OCH3)    (OH)2.     Pale  green 
needles,  exceedingly   sensitive  to  light,  melting  at  197-198°  C. 

7    The  dimethyl  ether  of  "N0.6,"  C17H14N(OCH3)3.     Warty 
groups  of  small  green  crystals  melting  at  194°  C. 
8.  The  d-bitartrate  of  "No.  7." 
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9.  The  methyl  ether  of  "No.  6,"  C17H14N(OCH3)2.  Colorless 
base  which  was  not  obtained  in  crystalline  form. 

10.  The  1-bitartrate  of  "No.  9."  Groups  of  shining  acicular 
crystals  melting  at  226-227°  C. 

11.  Iso-thebaine-methyl-ether  methyl-sulphate,  C20H23O3N- 
(CH3)  (SO4CH3).    Small  shining  needles,  melting  at  237-238°  C. 

12.  Iso-thebaimethin  methyl  ether,  d7H1503CH2CH2N- 
(CH3)2.  Colorless  strongly  levogyrate  needles  melting  at  104- 
105°  C. 

13.  Inactive  methin  base,  isomeric  with  No.  12. 

14.  The  dimethyl  sulphate  of  "No.  12",  C17H1503CH2CH2N- 
(CH3)3S04CH3.     Fine  colorless  needles  melting  at  195°-196°  C. 

15.  Trimethoxy-vinyl-phenanthrene,  Ci7H1503CH:CH2;  ob- 
tained from  No.  14  by  the  Pschorr  reaction.  Brown  sticky 
mass. 

16.  Trimethylamine  chloraurate,  N(CH3)3HAuCl4.  From  the 
Pschorr  reaction. 

17.  Trioxyphenanthrene-carbonic  acid,  Ci7Hi303COOH,  ob- 
tained by  the  oxidation  of  "No.  15."  Scales  or  clusters  of  needles 
melting  at  170-171°  C. 

18.  Trimethoxyphenanthrene,  Ci7H1403,  obtained  by  heating 
"No.  17"  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube.  Brown 
varnish  like  mass. 

19.  Picrate  of  "18,"  C17H1403.C6H2(OH)  (N03)3.  Red  needles 
melting  at  160°  C. 

The  article  closes  with  reports  of  the  alkaloidal  content  of 
Papaver  orientate,  during  each  month  of  the  growth  of  the  plant 
as  well  as  distinguishing  the  alkaloidal  content  of  different 
parts  of  the  plant.— Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  211  and  241.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Other  Alkaloids  of  Papaver  Orientale. — Supplementing  Klee's 
study  of  the  two  chief  alkaloids  of  Papaver  orientale,  J.  Gadamer 
has  submitted  the  residues  from  Klee's  investigations  for  other 
alkaloids.  He  found  therein  at  least  two  alkaloids  without 
phenol  character  and  at  least  three  alkaloids  of  phenol  character 
other  than  the  thebaine  and  the  iso-thebaine  reported  by  Klee. 

One  of  these  alkaloids  is  protopine,  while  another  so  closely 
resembled  glaucine,  that  Gadamer  calls  it  glaucidine.  The 
small  amount  of  material  at  Gadamer's  disposal  prevented  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  substances  isolated  by  him. — 
Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  274.— (H.  V.  A.) 
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Papaver  Somniferum. —  The  Development  of  Alkaloids  in  the 
Plant. — Endeavoring  to  find  the  biological  reason  for  the  presence 
of  alkaloids  in  plants,  A.  Miiller  has  given  careful  study  to  the 
a  kaloidal  content  of  Papaver  somniferum  and  its  several  parts 
during  the  entire  life  of  the  plant. 

He  finds  that  the  seeds  are  alkaloid-free  but  that  the  sprouts, 
after  14  days,  showed  the  presence  of  alkaloids.  After  that 
the  alkaloidal  content  gradually  increases  until  the  flowers 
appear  when  there  is  a  sharp  increase  until  the  floral  leaves  begin 
to  fall.  Thus  taking  individual  plants  from  a  field  sowed  at 
the  same  time,  he  obtains  the  following  percentages  of  alkaloidal 

June         July         July         July         July 
30th         10th         20th         25th         30th 

Entire  plant 0 .  0157     0 .  0177     0 .  0257     0 .  03         0 .  0233 

Stem  and  leaves 0.0213     0.0233     0.0194 

Capsule  wall 0.0669     0.1128    0.057 

After  the  ripening  of  the  capsule  the  alkaloidal  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  the  entire  plant  was  found  to  be  0.0094%,  the  stem 
and  leaves  contained  0.0085%,  while  the  capsule  wall  contained 
0.0168%. 

Miiller  found  that  examination  of  the  plants  from  day  to  day 
showed  that  the  alkaloidal  content  of  the  poppy  in  cloudy 
weather  was  less  than  it  was  on  sunny  days. 

Appreciating  that  the  study  of  plants  drawing  sustenance 
from  nitrogenous  material  of  the  soil  might  produce  irregular 
results,  Miiller  tried  an  interesting  line  of  experiments  in  which 
he  dug  up  plants  that  had  just  begun  to  flower,  and  clipping  off 
their  roots,  immersed  them  into  a  solution  containing  all  of  the 
necessary  plant  salts  except  those  containing  nitrogen,  and  after 
keeping  individual  plants  in  such  solution  for  periods  ranging 
from  10  to  48  days,  each  plant  was  assayed  for  total  alkaloids. 
In  each  case,  the  alkaloidal  content  lessened  each  day  that  the 
plant  was  so  treated  despite  the  fact  that  in  such  solutions  the 
plants  grew  and  developed  seeds.  Those  plants  immersed  for  48 
days  were  found  practically  alkaloid-free;  the  capsule  wall  con- 
taining only  0.0045%  of  alkaloidal  nitrogen. 

The  results  have  led  Miiller  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alkaloids 
of  Papaver  somniferum  are  not  excretion  material  designed 
to  protect  the  plant  from  animal  enemies,  but  are  present  to 
afford  nitrogenous  material  out  of  which  the  seed  can  make  use 
in  the  synthesis  of  the  reserve  protein. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252, 
280.— (H.  V.  A.) 
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Formation  and  Yield  of  Morphine  in  Poppy  Capsules. — The 

following  experiments  were  conducted  by  G.  Mossier  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  output  of  opium  and  elucidating  the  conditions 
of  the  formation  of  morphine  in  poppy-capsule  latex.  An  equal 
number,  250,  poppy  capsules,  were  treated  as  follows:  (1)  After 
cutting  off  the  stem,  dried  in  the  air.  (2)  Heated  for  half  an  hour 
in  alcohol  vapor,  under  pressure,  at  80-83°  C.  (3)  Crushed 
while  fresh,  in  a  mortar,  and  air-dried.  (4)  Scratched,  the 
exuded  latex  taken  up  on  cotton- wool;  the  capsules  were  then  cut 
off  and  air-dried  together  with  the  juice-soaked  wool.  (5)  The 
same,  except  that  the  wool  containing  the  latex  and  the  capsule 
were  sterilized  with  alcohol.  (6)  Capsules  allowed  to  ripen 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  amount  of  morphine  and  allied 
alkaloids  in  the  material  thus  prepared  was  then  determined, 
and,  for  comparison,  calculated  into  the  yield  from  the  material 
dried  at  100°  C.  In  the  case  of  the  latex  absorbed  on  wool,  the 
average  yield  of  extractive  was  found  from  a  given  number 
of  capsules,  and  its  alkaloidal  value  referred  to  the  same  source. 
The  whole  air-dried  capsules  gave  0.1369%  of  morphine,  and 
0.0605%  of  allied  alkaloids;  the  whole  sterilized  capsules,  0.1301% 
of  morphine,  and  0.041%  of  other  alkaloids;  the  crushed  capsules, 
0.0386  and  0.01443%;  the  scratched  air-dried  capsules,  0.12442 
and  0.1129;  the  opium  on  the  wool  from  the  above,  0.1877  and 
0.1620;  the  capsules  and  opium  on  the  wool  together,  0.3121  and 
0.2991;  the  scratched  capsules  sterilised,  0.1147  and  0.0429; 
the  opium  on  wool  sterilized,  0.153  and  0.1293;  the  above  cap- 
sules and  opium  on  wool  sterilized  together,  0.2677  and  0.15825; 
the  ripe  capsules,  0.05327  and  0.01737%,  respectively.  It  is 
evident  that  sterilization  with  alcohol  vapor  causes  no  increase 
in  the  amount  of  morphine.  It  is  noteworthy  that  after  the 
exudation  of  the  latex  following  scarification  of  the  capsules, 
a  notable  quantity  of  morphine  remains  in  the  capsules.  The 
highest  yield  of  morphine  from  a  given  quantity  of  material 
is  that  obtained  when  both  the  opium  and  the  capsules  are  cal- 
culated together.  The  low  yield  of  alkaloids  obtained  from  the 
crushed  capsules  is  noteworthy  That  the  amount  of  total 
alkaloids  in  ripe  capsules  would  be  low  was  to  be  anticipated. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  morphine  output,  it  is  evident 
that  the  capsules,  as  well  as  the  opium  derived  from  them, 
are  valuable,  and  should  be  worked  up. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  525; 
from  Pharm.  Ztg.,  59,  600. 

Poppy    Capsules. — Method    of    Distinguishing     Unripe   from 
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Mature  Fruits. — According  to  A.  Guttmann  the  content  of 
silicic  acid  gives  a  good  criterion  of  distinction  between  ripe  and 
unripe  poppy  capsules.  Nevertheless,  in  practice  it  is  safer 
to  depend  upon  the  microscopic  field  presented  by  the  ash  rather 
than  upon  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  Si02.  In  unripe 
fruits,  the  epidermis  is  only  very  sparingly  and  partially  silici- 
fied, whereas  in  ripe  fruits  the  entire  epidermis  and  parts  of 
the  deeper  tissues  are  strongly  silicified.  In  the  first  case  the 
ash  presents,  under  the  microscope,  only  isolated  delicate  single 
strata  of  silica-skeletons,  while  the  ash  from  ripe  capsules  shows 
massive  layers  of  large  silicified  cell-groups.  Care  must  be 
observed,  however,  in  the  incineration,  which  should  be  with 
a  small  flame  so  as  to  prevent  conglobation  of  the  silica-skeleton. 
— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  134;  from  Pharm.  Post,  1914,  No.  2.— 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Paprika. — Recognition  of  Partial  Extraction  and  Adulteration. 
— G.  Heuser  and  C.  Hassler  recommend  the  determination  of  the 
ether-extract  instead  of  the  alcohol-extract  for  the  valuation  of 
paprika,  since  the  ether  will  extract  only  the  valuable  constitu- 
ents— capsaicin,  paprika-red  and  fatty  components,  whereas 
alcohol  extracts  a  large  number  of  other  substances,  such  as 
tannin,  sugar,  etc.,  which  should  be  excluded.  The  ether- 
extract  from  pure  paprika  was  found  to  range  from  15.09  to 
19.15%;  in  commercial  extracted  paprika  it  amounted  to  2.85%, 
and  in  adulterated  or  partially  extracted  paprikas  it  ranged 
from  3.30  to  6.57%.  The  authors  suggested  that  specimens 
yielding  less  than  12%  of  extract  to  ether  should  be  suspected, 
and  from  8%  downward  absolutely  rejected  as  adulterated. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  285-286;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss.,  201-209. 
— (C.  L.  D.) 

Pareira  Root. — Reactions  of  the  Alkaloids. — M.  Schultz  and  O. 
Koch  assign  the  formula  C16H140(0  CH3)  (OH)  (N  CH3)  to 
the  three  isomeric  alkaloids,  bebeerine,  iso-bebeerine,  and  /?- 
bebeerine.  The  writers  were  unable  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship which  these  alkaloids  bear  to  one  another,  as  regards  chemical 
structure.  The  following  color  reactions  for  iso-bebeerine  are 
given:  Iso-bebeerine  dissolves  in  concentrated  H2S04,  forming 
a  colorless  solution,  which  turns  rose-red,  and  ultimately  cherry 
red  on  warming.  If  HN03  is  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid  solution, 
a  yellowish-brown  color  results,  which  turns  to  rose-red,  and  which 
on  warming  disappears  entirely,  due  to  the  fact  that  iso-bebeerine 
is  readily  decomposed  by  oxidizing  agents. 
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Froehde's  reagent  gives  a  violet  color,  which  on  warming 
turns  to  red,  and  finally  to  brown.  A  1%  solution  of  selenious 
acid  in  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  deep  red  coloration,  turning  to 
brown.  The  following  color  reactions  with  iso-bebeerine  are 
identical  with  those  for  morphine.  A  trituration  of  iso-bebeerine 
and  sugar  turns  red  on  the  addition  of  concentrated  H2  S04. 

A  mixture  of  potassium  ferricyanide  solution  with  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  produces  a  blue  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
iso-bebeerine.  Iodic  acid,  or  K  I  03  and  H2  S04,  turns  brown 
with  free  iodine,  when  iso-bebeerine  is  added. 

This  reaction,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  simply  proves  that 
iso-bebeerine,  like  morphine,  is  a  reducing  agent. — Arch.  Pharm., 
252,  513-536.— (J   W.  S.) 

Penghawar  Djambi  and  Pakoe  Kidang. — Ake  Wingard  states 
that  the  drug  pakoe  kidang  and  the  ramenta  of  Dicksonia  ant- 
arctica  are  generally  dark  brown  and  mostly  of  a  coarse  fibrous 
nature;  the  ramenta  of  Dicksonia  tenera  are  a  little  lighter  in 
color  but  very  thin.  Although  ramenta  cannot  morphologically 
be  readily  differentiated,  nevertheless  Cibotium  Barometz  and 
Cibotium  Cumingii  may,  from  the  author's  experience,  be  con- 
sidered as  sources  of  the  drug  penghawar  djambi,  and  Dicksonia 
antarctica  as  the  source  of  pakoe  kidang.  The  ramenta  of 
Alsophila  australis  and  Cibotium  regale  differ  by  peculiar  char- 
acteristics from  the  other  mentioned  forms. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914, 
158;  from  Svensk  Farm.  Tid.,  1914,  No.  1-2.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pepper. — Adulteration.— N .  Pettkow  reports  that  he  recently 
examined  a  sample  of  pepper  of  Italian  origin  which  he 
found  to  be  coated  with  clay  and  dextrin.  On  shaking  the 
sample  with  water  he  obtained  a  decided  clayey  precipitate, 
and  the  aqueous  liquid  afforded  with  alcohol  a  very  voluminous 
precipitate  and  reduced  Fehling's  solution  after  being  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  quantitative  examination  showed 
the  coating  to  consist  of  16.9  per  cent,  dextrin  and  14.4  per  cent, 
alumina.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  628. 

Peppermint  Industry  in  Japan. — C.  Buhrer  states  that  in 
certain  parts  of  Japan  three  crops  of  peppermint  are  obtained 
in  one  year.  The  first  (in  May)  gives  an  oil  containing  47% 
of  menthol;  the  second  (in  July)  gives  a  57%  oil;  while  the  third 
(in  August)  yields  a  60%  oil.  The  peppermint  of  the  first 
crop  yields  about  14  ounces  of  oil  from  82  pounds  of  herb;  the 
second  crop  yields  24  ounces;  while  the  third  crop  produces 
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21  ounces  of  oil  from  the  same  amount  of  herb.  A  field  yielding 
300  pounds  of  peppermint  as  the  first  crop  yields  on  the  second 
and  third  crops  800  and  600  pounds  respectively. — Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  195.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Peru  Balsam. —  New  Color  Test. — One  drop  of  Peru  balsam  is 
shaken  with  about  5  Cc.  of  petroleum  ether,  about  half  of  the 
mixture  thrown  away  and  5  Cc.  of  ether  mixed  with  the  remainder; 
sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  drop  by  drop,  shaking  vigorously 
after  each  drop,  and  adding  not  more  than  10  or  15  drops  in  all. 
Genuine  Peru  balsam  gives  a  beautiful  violet  to  cornflower- 
blue  color  in  the  lower  layer,  increasing  in  intensity.  Most 
artificial  Peru  balsams  give  either  no  color  or  quite  different 
shades.  K.  Dieterich  considers  that  genuine  and  factitious 
samples  can  only  be  differentiated  by  the  employment  of  many 
quantitative  and  qualitative  tests,  and  that  the  examination 
of  this  article  should  include  the  determination  of  acid  and 
saponification  values,  percentage  of  cinnamein  and  its  saponi- 
fication value,  and  the  tests  with  carbon  disulphide  and  pe- 
troleum ether  as  given  in  the  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia. — Pharm.  J., 
92,  287;  from  Ber.  pharm.  Ges.,  xxiii,  622. 

Balsam  of  Peru.— Methods  for  Distinguishing  the  Natural 
Product  from  the  Artificial. — Gehe  and  Co.  observe  that  the 
determination  of  genuine  balsam  of  Peru  occasions  considerable 
difficulty  to  the  analyst,  and  that  the  quantitative  methods 
given  in  the  G.  P.  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  following 
characters,  however,  may  serve  for  the  quantitative  differentia- 
tion of  the  natural  balsam  from  the  synthetic  products:  Genuine 
balsam  remains  clear  in  1  part  of  absolute  alcohol,  turns  turbid 
in  2  parts  and  becomes  strongly  turbid  in  5  parts,  and  synthetic 
balsam  reacts  the  same  way;  but  "perugen"  only  becomes  faintly 
turbid  with  more  than  1  part  of  absolute  alcohol.  From  its 
petroleum  ether  solutions  the  genuine  balsam  forms  a  precipitate 
which  adheres  to  the  walls  of  the  container;  whereas  the  artificial 
products  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  pulverulent  mass 
— the  method  permitting  the  detection  of  25%  of  the  latter  in  the 
natural  balsam.  The  ether  test  of  Fromme  gives  with  genuine 
balsam  a  yellow-brown  and  with  artificial  balsam  a  grey  precipi- 
tate; but  this  could  not  be  confirmed  by  Dieterich.  Fromme's 
nitric  acid  test,  however,  is  important;  genuine  balsam  gives  a 
golden  yellow,  synthetic  balsam  an  orange,  and  "perugen"  a 
blue-green    coloration.     The    sulphuric    acid    reaction    is    also 
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valuable.  If  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  cinnamein  derived  from 
genuine  balsam,  sulphuric  acid  is  added  by  drops  with  shaking, 
a  corn-flower  blue  color  is  developed.  The  artificial  products 
do  not  give  this  coloration. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  320-321;  from 
Gehe  and  Co.'s  Rep.,  1914.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Phytolacca  Abyssinica. — Examination  of  the  Fruit. — R.  Kueny 
presents  a  careful  study  of  the  constituents  of  the  fruit  of  Phyto- 
lacca abyssinica,  a  plant  growing  in  Africa  from  Abyssinia  to 
Cape  Colony  and  also  in  Hawaii.  The  fruit  is  used  in  Africa 
as  a  medicine  and  as  a  detergent,  the  infusion  frothing  because 
of  its  saponin  content. 

Submitting  the  fruit  to  a  careful  phytochemical  investigation, 
Kueny  found  that  it  yields  to  petroleum  ether  a  fatty  mass 
consisting  of  an  oil,  a  solid  fat,  a  resin,  an  unsaturated  alcohol 
similar  to  phytosterin,  and  a  hydrocarbon  melting  at  about 
280°  C;  ether  extracted  some  of  the  phytosterin  and  two  volatile 
acids;  alcohol  (90%)  extracted  a  saponin  which  hydrolyzed  to 
a  prosaponin  melting  between  245  and  250°  C.  and  to  a  sugar 
mixture  consisting  of  dextrose,  fructose  and  galactose. 

The  same  saponin  was  obtained  on  extracting  with  70%  and 
60%  alcohol  as  well  as  a  small  amount  of  tannin  that  turned 
ferric  salts  green,  while  water  extracted  a  mucilage  that  contained 
pentoses  and  galactose. 

The  fruit  yielded  7.46%  of  ash  of  which  23.76%  was  K20, 
while  the  rest  consisted  of  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  silicates, 
and  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron  and  aluminum. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  the  paper  to  establish  the  formulas 
of  the  several  constituents,  although  in  each  case,  characteristic 
reactions  and  physical  constants  are  given. 

Included  in  the  article  is  a  report  by  Kobert  on  the  pharma- 
cological action  of  the  saponin  and  the  prosaponin,  which  shows 
that  the  saponin  is  a  feeble,  while  the  pro-saponin  is  a  strong 
hemolytic  agent.  Kobert  cannot  confirm  the  opinion  of  Dawson 
(1909)  that  the  saponin  has  a  marked  action  on  the  heart,  similar 
to  that  manifested  by  helleborein. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  350. — 
(H.  V.  A.) 

The  Constituents  of  Plum  Kernels. — Kassner  and  Eckelmann 
have  submitted  the  kernels  of  home-grown  Prunus  domestica 
to  analysis  and  report  that  those  of  the  harvest  of  1913  contained 
42.92%  of  fixed  oil,  1.82%  of  amygdalin,  55.26%  of  extract 
(of  which  47.18%  was  protein)  and  5.97%  of  fat. 
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The  fixed  oil  had  the  following  constants:  Specific  gravity, 
0.9165;  acid  number,  1.438;  saponification  number,  188.1; 
ester  number,  186.66;  Hiibl  number,  104;  and  a  refractive  index 
of  1.4715  at  20°  C.— Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  402.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Podophyllum. — Improvement  in  Assay  Process. — The  official 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  resin  in  podophyllum 
gives  results  which  are  variable  owing  to  slight  solubility  of  the 
resin  in  water,  increased  by  small  percentages  of  alcohol.  W.  M. 
Jenkins  proposes  the  following  method  as  giving  concordant 
results  and  much  higher  figures  than  the  official:  Measure  5 
mils  of  the  fluid  extract  into  a  separator,  add  5  mils  of  alcohol, 
10  mils  of  chloroform,  and  10  mils  of  0.6%  HC1  (2  mils  of  HC1 
in  100  mils  of  water).  Shake,  allow  to  separate,  draw  off  the  lower 
layer  into  another  separator;  repeat  the  extraction  twice,  using 
15  mils  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  one  and  chloroform  two,  and 
add  these  to  the  first  extraction.  Shake  the  combined  liquids 
with  10  mils  of  the  0.6%  HC1.  When  separation  has  taken  place 
draw  off  the  lower  layer  into  a  tared  flask,  repeating  the  ex- 
traction twice,  using  15  mils  of  the  alcohol-chloroform  mixture 
each  time.  Evaporate  the  combined  extractions  and  dry  the 
residue  to  constant  weight  at  100°C. 

Using  the  drug  itself,  10  Gm.  in  No.  60  powder  is  placed  in  an 
Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  25  mils  of  alcohol  added.  The  flask  is 
fitted  with  an  upright  condenser  and  left  on  a  sand  bath  at  80°  C. 
for  three  hours.  The  contents  are  transferred  to  a  small  per- 
colator and  washed  with  alcohol  until  about  50  mils  of  percolate 
is  obtained.  When  cooled  to  room  temperature,  the  liquid 
is  made  up  to  exactly  50  mils.  Ten  mils,  representing  2  Gm. 
of  the  drug,  is  used  for  assay  as  described,  with  the  exception 
that  the  addition  of  the  5  mils  of  alcohol  is  omitted.  A  standard 
of  5%  of  resin  for  the  fluid  extract  is  suggested,  as  good  lots  of 
podophyllum  contain  this  amount.  The  method  can  be  applied 
to  the  solid  and  powdered  extracts  by  dissolving  weighed  quan- 
tities in  sufficient  alcohol  to  render  the  solution  of  about  the  same 
strength  as  the  fluid  extract. — J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  671. 

Polyporus  Laricis. — Microchemical  Examination. — Some  years 
ago,  O.  Tunmann,  reporting  the  results  of  an  investigation  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  resin  in  the  fruit-substance  of 
Polyporus  officinalis,  Fries  (Fungus  Laricis),  described  a  method 
for  the  microchemical  determination  of  agaricic  acid.  He  now 
finds  that  this  can  also  be  accomplished  with  solution  of  sodium 
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hydroxide  (1:10).  If  a  drop  of  this  solution  is  added  to  a  trace 
of  the  acid  under  a  cover-glass  and  heated,  the  acid  dissolves 
with  evolution  of  gas  and  simultaneous  separation  of  small 
crystalline  needles  only  a  few  micro-millimeters  in  size,  which 
are  distributed  over  the  entire  field.  After  a  time,  these  crys- 
talline needles,  resembling  small  bacteria,  unite  to  form  small 
druses.  The  same  reaction  is  given  by  small  sections  or  a  trace 
of  powder  of  the  drug  itself.  Furthermore,  the  author  finds 
that  the  green  color  produced  in  the  drug  by  copper  sulphate 
is  not,  as  might  be  inferred,  due  to  agaricic  acid,  but  to  associated 
substances,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
ascertained.  The  sublimate  produced  by  the  microchemical 
sublimation  of  the  drug  is  essentially  composed  of  methyl-hexa- 
decylmaleinic  acid  anhydride. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  120-122. — 
(C.  L   D.) 

Polyscias  Nodosa. — Chemical  Examination. — A.  W.  van  der 
Haar  has  studied  the  leaves  of  this  araliaceous  plant  which  grows 
in  Java  and  finds  that  a  petroleum  ether  extract  contains  wax  and 
chlorophyll;  the  ethereal  extract  contains  chlorophyll  and  tannin; 
that  after  the  drug  has  been  exhausted  by  extraction  with  these 
two  solvents,  extraction  with  95%  alcohol  yields  some  saponin, 
a  trace  of  tannin,  much  chlorophyll,  no  alkaloids,  while  the  marc 
left  after  the  last  extraction,  when  percolated  with  diluted 
50%  alcohol,  gave  no  alkaloids,  a  little  tannin,  some  acids,  some 
reducing  sugars  and  much  saponin.  An  infusion  of  the  drug 
contained  also  peroxydases.  The  saponin  mentioned  above 
was  extracted  from  the  drug  by  the  methods  suggested  by  Greene, 
by  Kobert  and  by  Boorsma,  but  none  of  these  yielded  a  pure 
saponin.  He  therefore  extracted  the  leaves  with  95%  methyl 
alcohol,  evaporated  most  of  the  alcohol  from  the  percolate  and 
then  added  ether,  when  the  crude  saponin  crystallized  out.  The 
precipitate  after  washing  with  ether  was  dissolved  in  water  and 
the  solution  was  dialyzed  until  the  dialysate  no  longer  reacted 
with  Fehling's  solution.  The  non-dialyzed  solution  was  evapo- 
rated, the  dry  residue  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  was  then 
filtered.  The  filtrate  was  evaporated  and  treated  with  mag- 
nesium oxide  as  in  the  Greene  method  and  the  saponin  extracted 
from  the  resulting  magnesia-saponin  mixture  by  treatment  with 
boiling  methyl  alcohol.  From  this  solution  the  saponin  is 
separated  by  fractional  crystallization  by  addition  of  portions 
of  ether.  In  this  way  four  fractions  were  obtained  2nd  of  these, 
fraction  I,   upon   combustion,  showed  a  composition  C25H42O10; 
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fraction  IV  proved  to  have  the  formula  C22H36Oio;  while  fractions 
II  and  III  appeared  to  be  mixtures  of  I  and  IV.  These  two  frac- 
tions C22H36Oio  and  C25H42O10  are  called  respectively  alpha  and 
delta  polyscias  saponins.  Both  belong  to  the  Kobert  saponin  series 
C„H2n-80io-  These  two  bodies  are  white  amorphous  powders 
leaving  no  ash  upon  ignition.  They  turn  brown  at  200°  and 
char  at  225°  C.  without  melting.  They  show  the  violet  color 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
saponins.  They  do  not  react  with  platinic  chloride,  gold  chloride, 
alkaloidal  precipitants,  silver  nitrate,  ferric  chloride,  Lafon's 
reagent,  nor  Millon's  reagent.  However,  they  reduce  Tollen's 
reagent  and  Nessler's  reagent.  They  hydrolyse  to  sapogenin 
and  reducing  sugar;  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  yielded  a  substance  melting  between  230°  and  234°  C. 
which  was  not  studied  further.  They  form  with  alkali  and  Feh- 
ling's  solution  a  precipitate  which  after  purification,  showed 
on  analysis  14.14%  of  carbon;  3.65%  of  hydrogen;  26.39%  of 
oxygen;  38.32%  of  copper;  and  17.5%  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Fused  with  alkali,  they  yielded  an  undetermined  substance, 
melting  at  150°-152°  C;  as  well  as  acetic,  formic,  and  butyric 
acids. 

Acetylization  of  the  two  saponins  formed  from  each  a  heptacetyl 
compound  pointing  to  the  existence  of  seven  hydroxyl  groups  in 
each  body.  Inversion,  shown  in  a  previous  article  by  the  author, 
showed  a  splitting  of  both  saponins  into  sapogenins,  arabinose 
and  dextro-glucose;  and  that  the  sapogenin  has  the  formula 
C25H44O2COO.  He  also  has  previously  reported  the  five  enzymes — 


peroxydase,  catalase,  amylase,  invertase  and  emulsin.  After 
discussion  of  the  pharmacology  of  the  saponins  as  reported  by 
Boorsma  in  1902,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  they  kill  goldfish 
in  a  dilution  of  1  to  4000,  that  10  milligrammes  will  kill  a  25 
gramme  frog  in  1  1-2  days  and  that  the  hemolytic  action  is  not 
shown  in  dilutions  that  are  weaker  than  1  to  1000. 

Describing  the  structure  of  polyscias  leaves,  v.  d.  Haar  reports 
that  the  epidermal  cells  both  on  upper  and  lower  surface  are 
more  or  less  regular  and  are  pentagonal  to  octagonal.  Stomata 
were  not  found.  A  cross  section  showed  the  epidermis,  a  hypo- 
dermis,  two  rows  of  palisade  cells  that  were  short  rather  than 
extended,  while  the  rest  consisted  of  spongy  parenchyme  con- 
taining calcium  oxalate  clusters.  A  cross  section  of  the  mid-rib 
showed  a  collenchymatous  periphery,  and  on  the  interior,  paren- 
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chyme  containing  mucilage  canals,  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and 
calcium  oxalate  clusters.  The  section  gave  a  number  of  char- 
acteristic staining  reactions.  By  means  of  these  the  peroxydases 
were  located  in  the  mucilage  canals,  and  in  the  leptome.  Efforts 
to  locate  the  saponins  were  unsuccessful. — Arch.  Pharm.,  251, 
632  and  641.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Potato  Plants. — Cultivation  of  a  New  Race. — Some  of  the 
leaders  in  vegetable  sex  hygiene  declare  that  many  centuries  of 
sexual  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  so  enfeebled  the  race  that 
they  easily  fall  prey  to  various  potato  diseases,  which  a  young 
and  healthy  race  of  plants  would  be  able  to  resist,  says  A.  W. 
Miller  in  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  botany 
of  the  Penna.  Ph.  A.  Race  betterment  is  promised  by  three 
French  experts,  who  have  succeeded  in  producing  potato  bearing 
plants  from  seeds.  Potato  seed  planted  in  the  ordinary  way 
fails  to  produce  plants  with  potato  bearing  roots,  but  the  French 
experts  have  discovered  that  they  will  produce  potato  bearing 
roots  if  planted  in  conjunction  with  certain  ground  mushrooms. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  discovery  as  it  seems  to 
provide  a  means  of  rapidly  regenerating  the  potato,  and  also 
the  development  of  a  number  of  different  varieties  by  crossing 
and  selection. — Proc.  Penna.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  53-54;  from  Phila. 
Inquirer. — (L.  S.) 

Resins. — Color  Reactions  with  Halphen's  Colophony  Reagent. — 
E.  F.  Hicks  states  the  following:  Halphen's  reagent  consists 
of  two  solutions,  (1)  one  volume  phenol  dissolved  in  two  volumes 
carbon  tetrachloride,  and  (2)  one  volume  bromine  dissolved  in 
four  volumes  of  carbon  tetrachloride.  The  test  is  carried  out  by 
dissolving  a  small  quantity  of  the  resin,  or  resinous  residue,  in 
1  to  2  Cc.  of  solution  (1)  and  placing  in  a  hollow  in  a  porcelain 
plate.  In  an  adjoining  hollow,  one  Cc.  of  solution  (2)  is  placed 
and  the  bromine  vapor  allowed  to  flow  over  and  act  upon  the 
resinous  solution  in  the  other  hollow.  The  following  reactions 
are  observed: 

Colophony,  at  first  green,  then  rapidly  blue  and  violet,  passing 
after  some  time  into  purple  and  finally  into  indigo  blue. 

Dammar,  brown  to  lilac-brown,  passing  gradually  into  a  de- 
cided reddish-brown. 

Elemi,  indigo  blue,  which  gradually  deepens,  but  which  some- 
times becomes  purplish. 

Kauri,  azure  blue,  passing  rapidly  to  purple  and  finally  into 
dark  olive  green. 
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Manila  Resin  (alcohol  soluble),  brownish-green,  becoming 
gradually  violet,  and  finally  purple,  the  most  distant  parts  being 
chocolate-brown. 

Mastic,  reddish-brown,  the  parts  nearest  the  bromine  vapor 
passing  into  carmine. 

Sandarac,  quite  permanent  lilac,  gradually  passing  into  violet, 
the  parts  farthest  from  the  bromine  vapors  becoming  violet- 
brown. 

Shellac,  no  coloration. 

Zanzibar  Copal,  a  gradual  light-brown  color,  becoming  brown- 
ish-violet, and  finally  chocolate-brown  with  some  violet. — Merck's 
Report,  1914,  43;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1913,  1285. 

The  Resin  of  Picea  Vulgaris  var.  Montana. — A.  Tschirch  and 
Hans  Binder  publish  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  resin  obtained 
in  Hungary  from  Picea  vulgaris  var.  montana.  This  resin  is 
collected  in  two  ways;  one  the  ordinary  process  of  "tapping"  as 
obtains  in  the  gathering  of  other  coniferous  oleoresins  and  balsams; 
the  other  consisting  of  making  a  large  hole  in  the  tree  and  then 
igniting  the  wood  at  the  upper  part  of  the  hole.  The  slow 
combustion  causes  the  resin  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  to  melt 
and  to  run  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  where  it  is  collected 
and  marketed. 

Picea  resins  obtained  by  both  methods  were  examined  by  the 
authors.  By  extraction  with  different  strengths  of  alcohol  and 
by  mechanical  separation  levopicea-pimaric  acid,  melting  at 
140-141°  C.  and  having  the  optical  rotation  — 21°  2';  dextro- 
piceapimaric  acid,  melting  at  140-142°  C.  and  having  the  optical 
rotation,  -j-5°  13';  a  levogyrate  crystalline  mixture;  and  vanillin 
were  obtained  from  the  "tapped"  resin;  while  under  similar 
treatment  the  resin  obtained  by  the  melting  process  yielded  vanil- 
lin; an  amorphous  body  soluble  in  68%  alcohol;  an  amorphous 
body  soluble  in  90%  alcohol;  and  a  crystalline  body  soluble  in 
75%  alcohol.  The  crystals  melted  at  138-143°  C.  and  had  the 
optical  activity  — 54°  28'  but  were  evidently  composed  of  more 
than  one  substance. 

Applying  to  both  resins,  the  painstaking  Tschirch  method  of 
extraction,  it  was  found  that  the  "tapped"  resin  yielded  to  1% 
ammonium  carbonate  solution  24%  of  "/?"  acid  and  1%  of  V 
acid;  to  1%  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  three  piceapimaric  acids; 
7%  of  the  beta  variety,  4.4%  of  the  gamma  variety  and  1.5% 
of  the  delta  variety.  In  addition  the  soda  solution  extracted 
27%  of  amorphous  resin  acids.     The  residue  after  extraction 
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with  alkalies  was  found  to  consist  of  12%  of  resene  and  6%  of 
volatile  oil.  The  vanillin  content  was  found  to  be  17%.  The 
"melted"  resin  on  similar  treatment  yielded  24%  of  "(3"  acid; 
3.2%  of  "a"  acid  ana  four  piceapimaric  acids;  5%  of  the  alpha 
variety,  9.2%  of  the  beta,  4.4%  of  the  gamma  and  2.3%  of  the 
delta.  The  resene  content  was  found  to  be  10.6%;  while  0.4% 
of  volatile  oil  and  11%  of  vanillin  were  also  present.  The  sub- 
stances mentioned  above  as  "a"  acid  and  "p"  acid  were  not  picea- 
pimaric acids,  and  were  obtained  in  too  small  quantities  to  per- 
mit definite  identification.  As  to  the  four  piceapimaric  acids 
just  mentioned,  all  of  these  have  the  formula  Ci9H29COOH. 
They  differ  from  the  pimaric  acids  in  their  crystal  form,  in  their 
optical  activity,  and  in  their  behavior  toward  ammonium  hydrox- 
ide. They  differ  from  abietinic  acid  in  the  possession  of  a  double 
bond  (as  shown  by  their  iodine  absorption  number)  and  in  their 
indefinite  saponification  numbers.  The  points  of  difference 
between  the  four  piceapimaric  acids  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

Alpha  variety :— Soluble  in  1%  ammonium  carbonate  solution; 
melting  point,  164-166°  C;  optical  rotation  — 22°5'. 

Beta  Variety:— Insoluble  in  1%  ammonium  carbonate  solution; 
lead  salt  insoluble  in  alcohol;  melting  point,  156-157°;  optical 
rotation  —24°  44'. 

Gamma  Variety: — Insoluble  in  1%  ammonium  carbonate 
solution;  lead  salt  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  melting 
point  151-153°  C;  optical  rotation,  -4°17'. 

Delta  Variety: — Insoluble  in  1%  ammonium  carbonate 
solution;  lead  salt  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether;  melting 
point  161-162°  C;  optical  activity  -17°8'.— Arch.  Pharm.,  252, 
547  and  561.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Rosin. — Powdered. — Rosin  is  so  cheap  that  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  used  as  an  adulterant  in  order  to  cheapen  it.  Powder- 
ed rosin  however,  usually  contains  a  filler  such  as  bran,  flour, 
etc.,  which  is  put  in  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  powder  to 
again  form  lumps  on  standing. — C.  R.  Noyes,  J.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1914,  854.— (L.  S.) 

Rhamnus  Catharticus.  —  Coloring  Matters.  —  According  to 
Tschirch  and  Polacco,  the  berries  of  R.  catharticus  contain 
(as  glucoside)  the  yellow  coloring  matters  rhamnocitrin,  C13H10O5, 
rhamnolutin,  C15H10O6,  rhamnochrysin,  C13H10O7,  and  /3-rham- 
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nocitrin,  Ci3Hi0O5,  in  all  of  which  methoxy-groups  are  absent. 
Krasowski,  on  the  other  hand,  could  isolate  only  rhamnetin 
and  quercetin,  and  considered  that  rhamnolutin  is  possibly 
rhamnetin,  whereas  rhamnocitrin  is  exactly  like  quercetin  and 
rhamnetin.  Again,  instead  of  rhamnochrysin,  a  mixture  of 
quercetin  and  emodin  was  obtained.  The  results  of  the  present 
investigation  by  Josef  Oesch  and  Authur  George  Perkins,  show 
that  rhamnocitrin,  Ci6Hi206,  is  a  mono-methyl  ether  of  kaemp- 
ferol;  that  rhamnolutin,  Ci5Hi0O6,  the  main  coloring  matter,  is 
kaempferol,  whereas  ^-rhamnocitrin  present  in  small  amount  is 
rhamnetin,  d6H1207.  Incidentally,  it  was  found  that  pure 
acetyl-rhamnetin  melts  at  190-192°.  As  indicated  by  Krasowski, 
quercetin  can  also  be  obtained  from  these  berries,  but  the  amount 
detected  was  trifling.  The  presence  of  a  substance  corresponding 
with  rhamnochrysin  could  not  be  confirmed. — Chem.  News.,  110, 
281. 

Rhamnus  Purshiana. — Its  History,  Growth,  Methods  of  Col- 
lection and  Bibliography. — In  an  interesting  and  exceptionally 
comprehensive  paper  C.  W.  Johnson  and  Edith  Hindman  have 
collected  together  all  of  the  available  information  on  this  subject. 
A  very  complete  bibliography  is  appended. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914, 
387-413. 

Rhamnus  Purshiana. — Its  Medullary  Ray  Cells  Compared  to 
those  of  Rhamnus  Califomica. — In  the  cross  sections  of  the  barks 
examined,  the  rays  of  both  species  were  from  one  to  four  cells 
wide,  but  in  Rhamnus  Purshiana  those  of  one  and  two  cells  in 
width  were  quite  frequent  while  they  were  rare  in  Rhamnus 
califomica.  The  character  of  the  rays  themselves,  however,  is 
quite  marked.  The  rays  of  R.  califomica  are  fewer,  more 
curved,  and  irregularly  grouped.  The  ends  are  not  even  with  the 
rest  of  the  tissues  as  they  are  in  R.  Purshiana.  The  cambium 
edge  of  the  section  presents  a  waved  or  lobed  line,  that  of  R. 
Purshiana  being  even.  In  the  tangential  longitudinal  section 
the  ray  in  R.  Purshiana  is  one  to  five  cells  in  width,  usually  three 
or  four,  which  are  pretty  evenly  arranged  in  lines  and  are  of 
about  the  same  size.  In  R.  califomica  the  ray  is  from  one  to 
seven  cells  wide,  usually  four  or  five,  and  when  more  than  four 
they  are  irregularly  arranged  in  the  center  of  the  ray  and  of  vari- 
able size.— Oliver  A.  Farwell,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  649-650.— (L.  S.) 

Cascara  Cultivation. — Reports  from  twenty  establishments  in 
the  British  Isles  that  received  seeds  of  Rhamnus  Purshiana  for 
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cultivation  indicate  that  the  plant  is  entirely  hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  that  the  bark  has  the  same  medicinal  value  as  the 
American.  W.  J.  Bean  suggests  that  the  younger  parts  might 
be  utilized  and  thus  save  the  plant,  this  being  killed  by  the 
American  method  of  collection.  At  the  present  price  of  cascara 
sagrada  its  cultivation  would  not  be  profitable  in  the  British 
Isles.— Kew  Bulletin,  through  Am.  Drug.,  1914,  90.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Rheum  Rhaponticum. — Detection  in  Rhizoma  Rhei  Chinensis 
Pulveratum. — The  detection  of  Rheum  rhaponticum  in  Chinese 
rhubarb  depends  on  the  isolation  of  the  glucoside  rhaponticin 
which  is  not  present  in  Chinese  rhubarb.  According  to  Juillet, 
10  Gm.  powdered  rhubarb  is  extracted  by  percolation  with  60% 
alcohol  till  26  Gm.  percolate  are  obtained,  which  is  evaporated  at 
80°  C.  to  7  Gm.  and  mixed  with  10  Cc.  ether  After  standing 
4  hours,  brownish  crystals  separate  out.  With  a  mixture  con- 
taining 75%  Rheum  rhaponticum  and  25%  true  Chinese  rhubarb, 
the  separation  is  complete  after  24  hours;  in  a  mixture  in  which 
the  percentages  are  reversed,  several  days  are  required. 

Rhaponticin  forms  fine  needles,  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
benzin,  petroleum  ether;  when  warmed  it  is  slightly  soluble 
in  acetone,  glacial  acetic  acid,  ethyl  alcohol  and  methyl 
alcohol.  Alkalies  color  it  red,  diluted  nitric  acid  develops  the 
odor  of  bitter  almonds. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  872;  from  Ann. 
Drog.  H.  Salle  &  Co.,  1914,  54;  from  Chem.-Ztg.,  Repert.,  1914, 
509.— (J.  H  W.) 

The  Drying  of  Rhubarb. — L.  Rosenthaler  publishes  a  summary 
of  information  concerning  the  drying  of  rhubarb  in  China. 
While  "sun  dried"  is  a  self  explanatory  term,  there  is  a  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  the  "high  dried"  variety  is  submitted  to 
artificial  heat  or  is  dried  in  high  places,  such  as  in  trees.  The 
smoky  odor  of  some  rhubarb  suggests  the  use  of  artificial  heat  in 
drying;  but  on  the  other  hand  Tschirch  has  never  found  in 
rhubarb  sections,  swollen  starch  that  the  use  of  heat  would  be 
apt  to  produce. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  405. — (H.  V.  A.) 

Rhus  Toxicodendron. — Volatile  Nature  of  the  Toxic  Constituent. 
— Charles  E.  Bessey  gives  an  experience  which  seems  to  establish 
beyond  doubt  the  presence  of  a  volatile  poisonous  principle 
in  poison  ivy.     He  recounts  his  experience  as  follows: 

An  assistant  brought  into  my  laboratory  a  tin  box  full  of  plants, 
among  which  were  many  flowering  specimens  of  the  poison  ivy. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  the  assistant  had  walked  in  the  sun  for 
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a  mile  or  more,  in  bringing  in  the  plants.  Knowing  my  suscept- 
ibility to  poison  ivy  poisoning  he  warned  me  not  to  touch  the 
box  or  its  contents.  I  therefore  told  him  to  open  the  box  while 
I  looked  on  and  selected  the  plants  which  I  wished  him  to  pre- 
serve for  pressing.  As  the  box  was  opened  I  leaned  over  and 
looked  in,  being  very  careful  not  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
box  or  plants.  As  he  took  up  plant  after  plant  I  pointed  to  others 
and  asked  him  in  regard  to  the  stations  where  he  secured  them. 
I  was  very  careful,  as  I  had  been  very  severely  poisoned  many 
times  before,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  another  experience  of 
the  discomfort.  Yet  in  a  day  or  two  I  found  myself  suffering 
with  the  usual  inflammation,  only  the  surfaces  affected  were  those 
only  which  had  been  directly  exposed  when  I  leaned  over  the 
box  of  plants.  My  face  was  inflamed  all  over,  except  where  my 
beard,  mustache,  eyebrows,  and  nose  made  projecting  protections. 
Above  these  there  were  small  areas  entirely  free  from  inflamma- 
tion. The  underside  of  my  eyebrows  (the  overhang)  was 
thoroughly  poisoned,  as  was  the  inside  of  my  nose  (the  nostrils). 
My-  right  hand  was  severely  poisoned,  but  here  again  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  inflammation  was  peculiar,  being  confined  to  the 
parts  which  were  directed  downward  as  I  pointed  at  the  various 
specimens  in  the  box.  Thus  the  proximal  and  middle  joints 
of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  fingers,  and  the  under  side  of  the 
wrist  of  that  hand  were  badly  affected,  while  the  upper  side  of 
the  hand  was  not  affected  at  all.  My  left  hand  was  not  poisoned, 
and  I  account  for  this  by  the  fact  that  it  was  kept  back  and  not 
used  in  indicating  plants. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  112-114. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron  and  Primula  Obconica. — Poisonous  Ac- 
tion.— E.  Rost  writes  that  the  poison  of  Rhus  toxicodendron, 
which  occurs  as  a  resin  emulsion  enclosed  in  secretion  reservoirs, 
and  that  of  Primula  obconica,  which  is  a  secretion  of  glandular 
hairs  oozing  to  the  exterior  of  the  trichomes,  are  non-volatile  and 
maintain  their  effectiveness  in  a  dried  state  also  for  a  long  time. 
The  action  is  purely  local — on  the  skin.  A  rhus  or  primula  der- 
matitis can  never  occur  except  by  direct  or  indirect  contact  with 
the  poison  on  the  plant  or  on  plant  parts. 

The  supposition  that  certain  persons  are  immune  or  others 
especially  susceptible  is  not  proven.  In  all  experiments  on 
people  so  far  a  dermatitis  has  been  produced  under  proper 
conditions.  Both  poisons  are  soluble  in  alcohol  (the  primula 
poison  also  in  ether,  turpentine,  etc.).  Immediately  after 
infection  it  is  best  to  wash  energetically  with  soap  and  hot  water, 
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using  a  brush  or  pumice,  and  to  folow  this  by  rubbing  with 
one  of  the  solvents.  The  poison  of  the  rhus  species  is  best 
rendered  inert  by  use  of  saturated  alcoholic  lead  acetate  solution ; 
the  painful  itching  is  also  allayed  by  this  remedy.  The  further 
treatment  of  the  primula  dermatitis  is  best  accomplished  by  use  of 
powders.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  143;  from  Med.  Klinik,  1914,  199. 
—(J.  H.  W.) 

Ricinus  Determination  in  Food-stuffs. — Kobert  gives  detailed 
directions  for  the  estimation  of  castor  bean  in  feed-cake.  Ricin, 
the  poisonous  constituent,  has  the  properties  of  an  albumin,  a 
universal  ferment,  a  toxin  and  an  agglutinin.  Upon  its  toxin 
nature  depends  the  ricin-antiricin  reaction  discovered  by  P. 
Ehrlich  and  used  by  Mooser  and  Kranich  for  the  determination 
of  ricin  in  food-stuffs.  The  necessary  reagent,  obtainable  from 
E.  Merck,  shows  as  little  as  0.03  mgm.  ricin.  Another  method 
of  ricin  estimation  depends  on  its  anaphylactic  action.  The 
third  method,  discovered  by  the  author,  depends  on  its  agglutinin 
property,  that  is,  its  power,  even  in  a  million-fold  dilution,  of 
agglutinating  the  blood  corpuscles  of  a  1-2%  dilution  of  pigeon 
or  guinea-pig  blood  into  masses  which  are  held  back  by  a  thin 
filter  whereas  diluted  blood  without  ricin  passes  through.  The 
phasines,  which  are  chemically  related  to  ricin  but  nonpoisonous, 
also  possess  the  property  of  a  universal  ferment,  but  differ  in 
mostly  becoming  inert  on  heating  for  an  hour  at  70-75°  C.  The 
phasines  of  Phaseolus  communis  and  a  few  related  indigenous 
legumes,  however,  are  as  heat-enduring  as  ricin  is;  with  these 
the  toxicological  test  must  differentiate. — Pharm.  Zentralh., 
1914,  905-906.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Rubber. — Recent  Work  on  its  Synthesis. — A.  Holt  states  that 
isoprene  as  a  decomposition  product  of  caoutchouc  has  been 
known  for  some  time,  but  it  remained  for  Harris  in  1905  to  de- 
termine positively  that  the  hydrocarbon  basis  of  natural  rubber 
is  1,  5-dimethylcyclooctadien-(l,5),  which  may  be  considered  as 
derived  from  two  molecules  of  isoprene.  Isoprene  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  caoutchouc-like  product;  a  large  number  of  patents 
during  the  last  4  years  are  evidence  of  the  interest  in  this  con- 
version. In  practice  the  cheap  and  ready  preparation  of  iso- 
prene is  of  prime  importance.  The  author  describes  the  pro- 
duction of  this  last  material  from  oil  of  turpentine,  from  acetone, 
from  phenols,  from  benzols,  from  amyl  alcohol  and  from  petro- 
leum, whose  lower  boiling,  partly  gaseous,  partly  liquid,  con- 
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stituents  of  the  composition  C5H12  chiefly  isopentane,  normal 
pentane  and  tetramethylmethane,  form  the  most  abundant 
commercial  source. 

Isoprene  has  been  converted  into  synthetic  caoutchouc  by 
auto-polymerization  on  prolonged  standing,  also  by  treatment 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Several  investigators,  whose  work  led 
to  the  establishing  of  the  Synthetic  Products  Co.  of  London, 
converted  isoprene  and  other  butadienes  from  byproducts,  by 
metallic  sodium  into  "sodium-caoutchouc"  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  true  rubber  either  chemically  or  physically,  it  being 
lacking  in  elasticity  and  difficult  to  vulcanize.  Leaving  sodium- 
caoutchouc  out  of  consideration,  the  following  methods  are 
known  for  changing  isoprene  and  its  homologues,  especially 
butadiene  and  2,3-dimethylenbutadiene,  into  a  synthetic  rubber: 

1).  Heating  alone  or  with  additions  (glacial  acetic  acid,  etc.), 
forming  "heat-caoutchouc." 

2).  Treating  with  ozonides  or  peroxides,,  forming  "ozonid- 
caoutchouc,"  which  is  more  sinewy  and  tough  than  heat-caout- 
chouc. 

3).  By  the  action  of  an  alkali  metal  (sodium)  in  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide,  producing  a  black,  worm-like  mass,  which,  when 
treated  with  water  or  alcohol  forms  a  pure-white  substance, 
"carbon  dioxide-caoutchouc,"  which  does  not  dissolve  or  swell 
in  benzol,  thus  differing  from  the  other  two. 

The  caoutchoucs  prepared  by  any  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
processes  are  vulcanizable,  and  the  resulting  hard  or  soft  rubbers 
differ  only  slightly  from  those  obtained  from  medium-grade 
natural  rubbers;  compared  with  para  rubber  vulcanization  pro- 
ducts, they  are  less  elastic.  Chemically  they  yield  on  ozonizing 
and  subsequent  hydrolysis,  not  only  levulinic  aldehyde  and  levu- 
linic  acid  as  does  natural  rubber,  but,  in  addition,  large  amounts 
of  acetonylacetone  and  succinic  acid,  these  latter  two  products 
showing  the  presence  of  l,6-dimethylcyclooctadiene-(l,5)  which 
is  not  present  in  natural  rubber.  Investigation  of  carbon  dioxide- 
caoutchouc  showed  the  presence  of  about  80%  of  the  1,5  deriva- 
tive and  20%  of  the  1,6  derivative,  the  same  being  true  of  the 
others.  These  synthetic  rubbers  are  therefore  not  perfectly 
identical  with  natural  rubber  whose  basis  is  the  1,5  dime  thylcy- 
clooctadiene-(l,5)  only.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  877-881.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Rubber. — Vulcanization  by  Ultra-violet  Rays. — Dastre  has 
shown  that  the  ultra-violet  rays,  by  their  action  upon  solution 
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of  rubber,  to  which  sulphur  has  been  added,  cause  a  combination 
between  the  two.— Chem.  News,  1914,  257.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Vanadium  Rubber. — J.  Ellwood  Lee  has  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  vanadium  rubber,  claiming  for  it  many  advantages 
over  the  best  grades  of  vulcanized  rubber.  The  new  product 
is  said  to  possess  about  double  the  tensile  strength,  greater 
toughness,  more  "life,"  and  greater  durability.  It  is  stated 
that  in  its  application  to  surgical  rubber  goods  will  be  found  one 
of  its  striking  fields  of  usefulness.  The  tougher  quality  of  the 
new  rubber  will  permit  the  manufacture  of  surgical  gloves  some- 
what thinner  at  the  fingertips  This  will  prove  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage, since  the  sense  of  touch  is  nearly  as  important  as  sight 
in  operative  work. — Spatula,  xx,  363. 

Saccharum  Officinarum. —  Harmful  Effect  of  Certain  Sugar 
Cane  Products. — Roy  Blosser  presents  a  preliminary  report  of 
experimental  observations  on  the  possible  harmful  effect  of 
certain  sugar-cane  products.  The  experiments  suggest  that  these 
products  differ  in  some  essential  way  from  other  foods  in  that  they 
are  habit-forming  and  are  likely  to  have  profound  effects  on 
nutrition  accompanied  by  the  production  of  lesions  in  the  liver 
and  intestines.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  481-482.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Saffron. — Adulteration  with  Magnesium  Sulphate  and  a  Simple 
Microscopic  Method  for  its  Detection  — A.  Nestler  says  that  in 
1913  a  total  of  98  specimens  of  saffron  were  examined  in  the 
"Untersuchungsanstalt  fiir  Lebensmittel"  in  Prague,  of  which  56 
were  adulterated,  21  of  them  with  magnesium  sulphate.  After 
trying  different  microscopic  methods  for  its  detection  he  found 
the  following  method  quite  simple  and  effective:  A  small  piece 
of  the  stigma  under  examination  is  moistened  with  a  droplet 
of  chloralhydrate  solution  (5:2),  placed  on  a  slide  protected 
with  a  cover-glass,  and  examined  under  the  microscope.  The 
field  will  almost  instantaneously  show  fine  shorter  or  longer 
needles  or  prisms,  the  number  being  so  abundant  within  one  or 
two  minutes  that  the  cells  of  the  crocus  stigma  can  scarcely  be 
discerned.  The  individual  needles  frequently  appear  in  stellate, 
sheaf-like  or  tufted  groups,  and  are  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 
This  permits  the  removal  of  the  chloralhydrate,  leaving  the 
pure  crystals  of  magnesium  sulphate,  which  can  then  be  further 
identified  in  the  microchemical  way.  Thus,  if  a  small  droplet 
of  solution  of  phosphate  is  added  and  the  object  glass  is  then 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  the  characteristic   "snow- 
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flakes"  indicative  of  magnesium  are  produced;  and  if  a  solution 
of  calcium  chloride  is  allowed  to  flow  under  the  cover-glass,  layers 
of  the  characteristic  gypsum  needles  are  developed. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  286;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss.,  1914,  388-391.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Saffron. — Its  Adulteration  and  Valuation. — According  to  G. 
Fromme  the  many  forms  which  the  adulteration  of  saffron  has 
taken  may  well  be  grouped  into  four  classes: 

I.  Those  in  which  the  saffron  has  been  replaced  by  other 
flower  parts,  as  Calendula  etc. 

II.  Impregnating  liquids,  as  paraffin  oil,  sugar  solution,  etc. 

III.  Powders  added  to  the  moistened  saffron,  as  BaS04, 
BaC03,  etc. 

IV.  •  Substances  added  to  replace  abstracted  coloring  matter, 
as  aniline  dyes,  etc. 

The  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  be  experienced  in  detecting  the 
addition  of  sugar  and  a  rapid  method  for  the  certain  recognition 
of  loading  is  still  wanting.  The  investigation  of  the  author 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  insoluble  residue  left  after  extraction 
of  the  soluble  matter  from  the  saffron,  is  fairly  constant  and  devi- 
ations show  adulteration.  The  presence  of  added  sugar  is 
determined  by  the  fermentation  method  previously  published. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  718. 

Saffron  of  Commerce. — R.  I.  Geare  describes  the  plant,  its 
cultivation,  preparation  and  uses.  The  plant  is  hardy  and  thrives 
on  medium,  rather  than  rich,  soil  as  the  latter  produces  a  too 
luxuriant  leaf  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers. 

The  flowers  are  white  when  they  first  open,  but  later  turn  to 
violet.  Flowering  lasts  about  twenty  days  and  as  the  flowers 
open  at  night  they  must  be  picked  before  10:00  A.  M.,  otherwise 
the  sun  wilts  them,  care  being  taken  in  the  gathering  not  to 
injure  the  stigmas.  Before  separating  the  stigmas  the  flowers  are 
partially  dried;  the  separation  may  be  effected  by  cutting  off 
the  pistil  with  the  finger  nail  close  to  the  corolla  or  they  may  be 
pulled  out,  in  which  case  the  white  stems  adhere  yielding  a  half 
white  and  half  red  saffron  instead  of  all  red.  The  curing  or 
toasting  is  done  over  a  low  fire,  the  saffron  being  held  in  a  sieve; 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  too  high  or  too  low  a  degree  of  heat. 
This  process  changes  the  yellow  color  of  the  uncured  saffron 
to  a  deep  red. 

The  loss  in  weight  during  toasting  is  about  80%.  The  yield 
is  about  50  to  55  lbs.  per  acre.— Am.  Drug.,  1914, 12.— (F.  J.  B.) 
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The  Phosphomolybdic  Acid  Reaction  for  Saffron. — A.  Verda 
after  summarizing  the  adulterations  of  saffron  and  after  pointing 
out  the  value  of  the  test  based  upon  the  fact  that  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  gives  a  blue  color  with  saffron  and  not  with  its 
adulterants,  states  that  this  test  is  improved  by  using  a  mixture 
of  60  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  40  parts  of  a 
5  to  10%  solution  of  sodium  phosphomolybdate  since  the  blue 
color  thus  produced  is  more  permanent.  Simpler  and  equally 
reliable  is  the  color  test  based  on  the  use  of  a  solution  containing 
10  to  20%  of  sodium  phosphomolybdate  and  5  to  10%  of  a 
mineral  acid.  This  is  used  either  by  placing  a  few  drops  of  the 
solution  in  a  small  capsule  and  adding  a  small  amount  of  the 
saffron  or  it  can  be  conducted  micro-chemically. 

In  the  first  case  pure  saffron  gives  a  green  color,  while  adulter- 
ants (safflower,  feminelle,  curcuma,  .paprika,  corn  silk,  sandal 
wood,  Pernambuco  wood,  logwood,  coal  tar  colors,  carmine 
or  cochineal,  and  meat  powder),  give  tints  other  than  green. 
In  micro-chemical  testing  the  effects  of  the  reagent  on  the 
various  tissues  is  strikingly  manifested. 

The  paper  closes  with  the  author's  explanation  of  the  chemical 
reactions  occuring  during  the  test.— Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52, 
350  and  365.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Saffron. — Cultivation  in  Hungary. — In  former  centuries  saffron 
was  extensively  cultivated  in  Hungary  but  its  propagation 
gradually  fell  into  neglect.  Bela  Augustin  is  attempting  to 
introduce  it  again.  Bulbs  from  Ehrfurt  planted  September 
15-16  (which  time  was  rather  late  considering  the  climate) 
blossomed  at  the  end  of  October.  The  stigmas  had  a  somewhat 
weaker  aroma  than  first-class  French  products  and  were  lighter 
in  tint  but  possessed  greater  tinctorial  power.  The  ash  was 
5.6%.  The  author  hopes  to  obtain  a  stronger  aroma  by  the  use 
of  high-grade  French  or  Spanish  bulbs. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  628; 
from  Ztschr.  allg.  osterr.  Apoth.-V.,  1914,  Nr.  26.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Santonica. — Adulteration. — Bach  reports  on  a  sample  of 
Levant  wormseed  which  when  crushed  emitted  the  odor  of  cineol 
and  camphor,  recalling  the  odor  of  yarrow.  Neither  santonin 
nor  thujon,  the  flavoring  principle  in  yarrow,  could  be  found. 
The  flowers  had  a  light  green  color,  while  true  Levant  wormseed 
is  of  a  yellowish  green  color.— Drug.  Circ,  1914,  618;  from  Bull, 
sci.  Pharmacol. — (K.  S.  B.) 

Sapodilla  Gum. — Largely  Used  in  Chewing  Gum. — The  Aztecs 
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of  Mexico  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  gum  chewers.  The 
followers  of  Cortez  reported  that  the  Indians  chewed  a  gum  to 
quench  thirst  and  relieve  exhaustion.  They  obtained  it  from 
the  sapote  tree  by  tapping.  The  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  northern 
countries  of  South  America,  Central  America,  and  especially 
Mexico,  the  last  named  furnishing  about  six  sevenths  of  the 
entire  supply  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States.  Through- 
out the  rainy  season,  while  the  sap  is  up,  the  trees  are  tapped 
by  making  V-shaped  incisions  spirally  all  around  the  tree.  The 
sap  runs  along  the  incisions  and  is  collected  in  cups  at  the  base. 
It  looks  like  milk  at  first,  but  soon  turns  yellowish  and  thickens 
to  the  consistency  of  treacle.  It  is  collected  and  boiled  in  large 
kettles  and  when  it  has  reached  the  proper  consistency  it  is 
kneaded  and  the  excess  moisture  expressed.  After  being  moulded 
into  large  loaves  it  is  ready  for  shipment. — Spatula,  xxi,  12. 

Sarsaparilla  Root. — Chemical  Examination. — The  material  used 
for  the  present  investigation  by  Frederick  Belding  Power  and 
Authur  Henry  Salway,  consisted  of  grey  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  root, 
such  as  is  recognized  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  root  was  found  to  contain  a  small  amount  of  enzyme, 
which  slowly  hydrolysed  amygdalin. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  roots  yielded,  besides  a  little  essential 
oil,  the  following  definite  compounds: — (i.)  a  crystalline  glucoside, 
sarsasaponin,  C44H7602o,  7H20,  which  on  hydrolysis,  is  resolved 
into  sarsasapogenin,  C26H42O3,  and  dextrose;  (ii.)  sitosterol-d- 
glucoside  (phytosterolin),  C33H5606;  (iii.)  sitosterol,  C27H4flO; 
(iv)  stigmasterol,  C3oH500;  (v.)  a  new  crystalline  dicarboxylic 
acid,  sarsapic  acid,  C6H406  m.  p.  305°,  which  yields  a  dimethyl 
ester,  C8H806,  melting  at  121°;  (vi.)  dextrose;  (vii.)  a  mixture 
of  fatty  acids,  consisting  of  palmitic,  stearic,  behenic,  oleic,  and 
linolic  acids.  The  alcoholic  extract  contained,  furthermore,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  substance  which  possessed  the  characters  of 
cetyl-d-glucoside,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  potassium  nitrate 
was  also  present.  The  amount  of  resinous  material  was  equiva- 
lent to  about  1.25%  of  the  weight  of  root  employed. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  root  contains 
but  one  definite  saponin  glucoside,  namely,  sarsasaponin,  and  it 
is  considered  probable  that  the  "parillin"  of  previous  investi- 
gators was  a  mixture  of  sarsasaponin  and  a  phytosterolin.  It 
has  also  been  definitely  ascertained  that  the  so-called  "smilacin" 
("smilasaponin"  of  v.  Schulz)  is  not  a  homogeneous  substance, 
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but  contains  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  sarsasaponin, 
together  with  amorphous  material. — Chem.  News,  1914,  56. 

Sarsaparilla. — Properties  of  Volatile  Oil  from  Root. — F.  B. 
Power  and  A.  H.  Salway  have  obtained  0.01%  of  volatile  oil 
from  sarsaparilla  roots  derived  from  various  species  of  Smilax,  N. 

0.  Liliacese.  The  oil  contained  furfurol;  gave  a  blackish-blue 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  phenol ; 
was  a  yellowish  liquid  with  a  pleasant  odor;  sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.977; 
b.  p.  (15mm.),  70  to  200°;  not  completely  soluble  in  70%  alcohol. 
— Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1915,  89;  from  Jour.  Chem.  Soc, 
105,  205. 

Sea-Samphire.— Constituents  of  Volatile  Oil. — Francesconi  and 
Sernagiotti  find  the  volatile  oil  of  Sardinian  sea-samphire  in  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  although  the  seeds  contain  more  than  the 
leaves  or  stem.  Both  the  oil  from  the  French  and  the  Sardinian 
sea-samphire  contain  apiol  and  p-cymene,  the  French  oil  also 
containing  d-pinene,  iso-pentene  and  methyl-thymol,  while  the 
Sardinian  oil  contains  d-phellandrene,  crithmene,  p-cymene  and 
paraffin.  The  paraffin-like  substance  present  in  the  Italian  oil 
is  optically  inactive,  yields  a  hydrochloride  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  with  nitric  acid,  nitrolpiperidine,  melting  at  138°  C. 
Both  the  Italian  and  French  oils  have  the  same  rotatary  power, 
saponification  number  and  acetyl  number. — Drug.  Circ,  1914; 
619  from  Att.  Acad  Line— (K.  S.  B.) 

Senna. — Constituents. — Tutin  reports  that  the  water  soluble 
portion  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  Tinnevelly  Senna  contains: 

1.  salicylic  acid;  2.  rhein,  (Ci5H806);  3.  kaempferol,  (1:3:4- 
trihydroxy  flavonol);  4.  aloe-emodin,  (Ci5H10O5);  5.  kaempferin, 
(C23H3o06),  a  new  glucoside  of  kaempferol;  6.  glucosides  of  rhein 
and  aloe-emodin;  7.  magnesium  salt  of  an  unidentified  organic 
acid;  8.  a  sugar  yielding  dextrophenylglucosazone  melting  at 
216°  C.  The  water  insoluble  portion  contained  chlorophyll  and 
amorphous  resinous  products,  and  in  addition  to  some  of  the 
products  of  the  soluble  portion  yielded  the  following  crystalline 
substances:  1.  myricyl  alcohol;  2.  a  phytosterol,  (C27H460); 
3.  a  phytosterolin,  (C33H5606);  4.  palmitic  acid;  5.  stearic  acid. 
When  distilled  with  steam  the  extract  gave  a  small  quantity  of 
an  essential  oil.  An  extract  of  a  Peruvian  senna  identical  with 
Tinnevelly,  and  that  of  Alexandrian  senna,  gave  the  same  con- 
stituents with  the  exception  of  the  magnesium  salt,  and  in  ad- 
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dition  yielded  isorhamnetin. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  17;  from  Pharm. 
J.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Serucidaca  Longipedunculata. — Chemical  Investigation  of  the 
Root. — By  extracting  the  powdered  parts  of  the  root  of  Serucidaca 
longipedunculata,  Fresenius,  N.  0.  Polygalacese,  a  native  of 
Western  Usambara,  W.  Lenz  has  isolated  a  viscous,  readily 
crystallizable  mass,  having  a  clearly  perceptible  odor  of  methyl 
salicylate.  The  saponification  liquid,  after  acidulation  with 
sulphuric  acid,  gave  the  characteristic  violet  color  of  salicylic  acid 
with  ferric  chloride. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  126;  from 
Arbeiten  a.  d.  Pharm   Inst.  Univ.  Berlin,  10,  177. 

Bleached  Shellac. — Determination  of  Free  Mineral  Acids. — H. 
Wolff  employs  the  following  method:  1  to  2  Gm.  shellac  are 
dissolved  in  30-50  Cc.  neutral  alcohol  and  carefully,  with  shaking, 
diluted  with  300-400  Cc.  distilled  water.  The  resin  must  not 
precipitate  in  clumps  but  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  diffused 
turbidity.  A  few  drops  of  amidoazobenzol  are  added,  and,  if  a 
decided  red  color  occurs,  the  liquid  is  titrated  to  a  yellow  with 
N/10  or  N/20  sodium  hydroxide;  phenolphthalein  is  then  added 
and  the  titration  continued  to  a  red  color.  The  acid  value 
in  aqueous  solution  does  not  exceed,  in  useful  samples  of  shellac, 
the  figure  30;  it  equals  1/2-2/3  of  the  true  acid  value. 

The  author  states  that  in  judging  the  purity  of  bleached 
shellac,  the  chemist  should  not  adhere  too  closely  to  the  statements 
in  the  literature,  since  the  variations  of  the  constants  are  so  great 
that  an  occasional  irregularity  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
from  the  heretofore  stated  figures  cannot  serve,  without  other 
knowledge,  to  condemn  the  sample.  Especially  should  numbers 
that  point  to  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  other  resins  be 
considered  significant  only  when  it  is  possible  to  isolate  these 
resins  or  so  to  concentrate  them  that  they  may  be  positively 
identified.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  870;  from  Chem.  Rev.  Fett 
Harz  Ind.,  1914, 142.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Sinapis  Juncea. — Edible  Fixed  Oil.—L.  Farey  has  recently 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  edible  fixed  oil  is  obtainable 
from  Sinapis  juncea  and  gives  the  constants:  Refraction  19-21; 
sap.  number  179-183;  iodine  number  108-115.  He  states  the 
composition  as:  Saturated  acids  5.65%,  acids  of  the  oleic  acid 
series  78%,  of  the  linoleic  series  9.5%,  and  of  the  linolenic  series 
6.5%.  To  distinguish  the  oil,  the  reaction  of  Tortelli  and  Fortini 
(determination  of  erucic  acid)  serves  best. — Pharm.  Zentralh., 
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1914,  661-662;  from  Chem.   Rev.  Fett.   Harz  Ind.,  1914,  85.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Solanum  Angustifolium. — Isolation  of  a  New  Gluco-alkaloid, 
Solangustine. — For  the  purpose  of  a  complete  examination,  30.92 
kilogrms.  of  the  dried  and  ground  leaves,  twigs,  and  flowers  of 
Solanum  angustifolium,  Ruiz  et  Pavon,  were  completely  extracted 
with  hot  alcohol  by  Frank  Tutin  and  Herbert  William  Bentley 
Clewer,  and  the  resulting  extract  distilled  with  steam. 

From  the  portion  of  the  extract  which  was  soluble  in  water, 
there  were  isolated  the  following  substances: — (i.)  Quercetin; 
(ii.)  rutin;  (iii.)  1-asparagine;  (iv.)  a  new  gluco-alkaloid,  solan- 
gustine, C33H5307N,  H20.  The  aqueous  liquid  also  contained 
small  amounts  of  an  amorphous  alkaloid  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar,  together  with  amorphous  viscid  products 
which,  on  hydrolysis,  yielded  quercetin  and  3 :4-dihydroxycinnamic 
acid. 

The  portion  of  the  extract  that  was  insoluble  in  water  yielded 
the  following  definite  substances: — (i.)  Triacontane;  (ii.)  a 
phytosterol,  C27H460;  (iii.)  a  phytosterolin  (phytosterol  gluco- 
side),  C33H5606;  (iv.)  palmitic,  stearic,  cluytinic,  and  cerotic  acids, 
together  w-th  a  mixture  of  linolic  and  linolenic  acids. 

The  hydrochloride,  nitrate,  and  sulphate  of  solangustine  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  most  organic  solvents.     The  last  men- 
tioned salt  forms  colorless  needles,  and  has  the  formula 
(C33H5307N)2H2S04,  3H20. 

On  hydrolysis  with  dilute  acid,  solangustine  yields  solangusti- 
dine,  C27H4302N,  and  dextrose — 

C33H5307N+H20=C27H4302N+C6H1206. 

Solangustidine  is  amorphous,  but  a  crystalline  hydrochloride, 
hydrobromide,  nitrate,  sulphate,  picrate,  and  acetyl  derivatives 
have  been  prepared  from  it. 

The  entire  alcoholic  extract  of  the  plant,  the  new  gluco-alkaloid, 
solangustine,  and  the  amorphous,  alkaloidal  material  were 
separately  administered  to  a  dog,  but  produced  no  appreciable 
physiological  effect. — Chem.  News,  109,  80. 

Spigelia. — Cunila  Mariana  as  a  Substitute. — W.  W.  Stock- 
berger  in  examining  specimens  of  what  purported  to  be  pink 
root,  from  several  dealers  in  crude  drugs,  found  them  to  be 
adulterated  with  Cunila  mariana.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  the  new  substitute  grows  in  the  same  regions  as  Spigelia 
marilandica,   and    Ruellia   ciliosa.     The   writer   also   gives   the 
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microscopic  characters  by  which  the  adulteration  may  be  recog- 
nized.—J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  33-34.— (L.  S.) 

Spinaches  as  Medicinal  Nourishment. — Ed.  R.  Kobert  em- 
phasizes the  value  of  spinaches  not  only  as  nourishment,  but  also 
as  medicinal  agents  because  of  their  saponin  content.  In  an 
article  he  discussed  the  following:  Winter  spinach,  Spinacea 
oleracea  spinosa;  summer  spinach,  Spinacea  oleracea  inermis  s. 
glabra;  New  Zealand  spinach,  Tetragonia  expansa;  Cuban 
spinach,  Claytonia  cubensis;  Malabar  spinach,  Basella  alba; 
Brazilian  spinach,  Taninum  paniculatum;  South  American  spinach 
Phytolacca  esculenta;  Chinese  spinach,  Amarantus  oleracens; 
Peru  spinach,  Chenopodium  Quinoa;  strawberry  spinach,  Blitum 
capitatum  and  Blitum  virgatum;  wild  spinach,  Atriplex  hortensis; 
English  spinach,  Rumex  Patientia;  asparagus  spinach,  Cheno- 
podium Bonus  Henricus. 

The  author  considers  it  wrong  to  first  scald  the  spinach  and 
reject  the  scald  water.  According  to  Berg  this  treatment  causes 
the  loss  of  19.2%  of  the  albumen,  5.3%  of  the  fat,  26.5%  of  the 
starch,  31.7%  of  the  sugar,  32%  of  the  lime,  73.8%0  of  the  magne- 
sium, 62.8%  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  correspondingly  de- 
creases the  saponin  content.  Because  of  its  high  water  content 
(90.3%),  spinach  may  be  heated  without  water  addition. — 
Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  873-874;  from  Klin.  Beitr.,  1914,  481- 
489.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Starch. — Promotes  Nutrition. — Thomas  S.  Southworth  observes 
that  while  it  is  an  established  fact  that  even  young  infants  are 
prepared  to  digest  moderate  quantities  of  boiled  starch,  the 
indication  for  its  use  appears  to  lie  in  those  suffering  from  dis- 
turbances of  digestion  and  nutrition.  The  chief  end  subserved 
by  the  addition  of  starch  is  not  solely  to  nourish  the  infant  but 
to  promote  nutrition  by  making  possible  a  more  orderly  digestion 
and  absorption  of  its  main  nutriment,  milk. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  1377.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Chinese  or  Stillingia  Tallow. — A.  Diedrichs  observes  that 
Stillingia  tallow,  by  merchants  often  called  vegetable-tallow, 
is  exported  from  China  in  great  quantities  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  candles.  It  is  an  interesting  peculiarity  of  this 
fat  that,  when  congealing,  it  expands  with  great  force,  so  that 
thin  glass  ordinarily  breaks.  It  is  not  impossible  to  use  it, 
when  properly  purified,  for  nourishment.  The  fat  is  exported 
as  such  and  not  the  seed.     It  is  said  to  be  often  adulterated  by 
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the  Chinese.  The  fact  that,  even  in  a  purified  condition,  it 
soon  acquires  a  bitter  taste  and  a  disagreeable  odor,  is  against 
its  use  for  food. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  589. 

Strophantus  Assays. — The  Hagen-Bucholz  prize  of  the 
German  Apothecaries  Society  was  awarded  in  1912  to  J.  B. 
Lampart  and  A.  Mueller,  for  their  work  on  the  assays  of  stro- 
phantus. A  report  of  this  investigation  shows  a  painstaking 
study  of  all  suggested  assay  methods,  not  only  for  strophanthus 
seed,  but  also  for  its  tincture.  After  a  careful  critique  of  each 
process  employed,  the  authors  decide  that  the  strophanthus 
assays  suggested  by  Fraser,  Fromme  (1897),  Fromme  (1900), 
Krosberg,  Thorns,  Mann  and  Dohme  for  the  drug  and  those  of 
Dowzard  and  Barclay  for  the  tincture,  are  not  satisfactory; 
while  the  assays  of  Modeen,  Fromme  (1905),  Fromme  (1910), 
and  Haycock  are  practical  enough  to  be  usable.  Of  these 
four,  that  of  Fromme  (1910)  is  the  best.  This  assay  is  performed 
by  extracting  7  grammes  of  ground  strophanthus  with  70  grammes 
of  absolute  alcohol  by  digestion  for  one  hour,  in  an  Erlenmeyer 
flask  fitted  with  an  upright  condenser.  An  aliquot  part  of  the 
filtrate  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  evaporation,  the  resulting  extract 
is  freed  from  oil  by  treatment  with  petroleum  ether,  and  the 
fat-free  extract  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  a  small  amount  of 
lead  acetate  and  some  Kiesel-guhr  being  added  as  a  filtering 
agent.  The  mixture  is  poured  on  a  filter  and  the  residue  on 
filter  is  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  filtrate  no  longer 
tastes  bitter.  This  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  heated  over  a  small  flame  for  two  hours,  more  water 
being  added  if  the  volume  of  the  residue  becomes  less  than  10  Cc. 
After  such  heating,  with  subsequent  cooling,  the  fluid  is  shaken 
out  with  two  portions  of  chloroform,  10  Cc.  each,  and  the  chloro- 
formic  layer  is  transferred  to  a  tared  Erlenmeyer  flask.  The 
aqueous  fluid  is  then  heated  over  a  small  flame  for  one-half  hour 
and,  after  cooling,  is  shaken  out  with  three  portions  of  chloro- 
form, 10  Cc.  each,  and  the  chloroformic  extracts  mixed  with  those 
previously  obtained.  This  procedure  is  repeated  until  the  acidu- 
lated aqueous  layer  no  longer  tastes  bitter.  The  combined 
chloroformic  extracts  are  then  evaporated  and  after  drying 
in  a  dessicator,  the  residue,  which  consists  of  strophanthidin, 
is  weighed;  each  gramme  of  strophanthidin  representing  2.187 
grammes  of  strophanthin. 

In  assaying  tincture  of  strophanthus  by  this  method,  a  proper 
quantity    of    the    preparation — preferably    the    amount    repre- 
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senting  5  grammes  of  strophanthus  seed — is  evaporated  in  a 
porcelain  dish  on  a  water-bath  and  to  the  residue,  treated  with 
20  Cc.  of  hot  water,  is  added  15  drops  of  lead  acetate  solution 
and  0.2  grammes  of  Kiesel-guhr.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered 
and  the  filtrate  is  treated  exactly  as  directed  in  the  strophanthus 
assay  given  above. — Arch.  Pharm.,  251,  609. — (H.  V.  A.) 

Strophanthus. — Commercial  Preparations. — According  to  Weis 
the  following  are  to  be  found  in  the  market: 

I.  Semen  Strophanthi. 

1.  Kombe  pulv.  gross,  sine  oleo  pingui. 

2.  hispidus  pulv.  subtil,  sine  oleo  pingui. 

3.  Kombe  viride  contus. 

4.  Kombe  desoleat.  titr. 

5.  Kombe  viride  pulv.  gross. 

6.  Kombe  viride  desoleat. 

7.  hispidus  in  toto. 

8.  gratus  in  toto. 

9.  Kombe  in  toto. 

II.  Strophanthin. 

1.  Strophanthinum  puriss.  Merck.  (U.  S.  P.  VIII). 

2.  Strophanthinum    cryst.    Merck    (Ouabain)    according    to 
Thorns 

3.  Strophanthinum  Boehringer  in  solution. 

4.  Ouabainum  amorph.  Merck. 

5.  Strophanthidin. 

III.  Galenicals. 

1.  Tincture. 

2.  Extr.  fluidum. 

3.  Extr.  spir.  sice. 

IV.  Specialties. 

1.  Strophanthus  dialysata  Golaz  titrata. 

2.  Strophanthon  P.  D.  &  Co. 

3.  Strophanthon  in  ampoules  P.  D.  &  Co. 

4.  Strophanthin  Boehringer  in  ampoules. 

5.  Tubes  sterilises  Clin  Strophanthine. 

6.  Granules  de  Strophanthine  Clin. 

7.  Granules  de  Strophanthine  Catillon. 

8.  Granules  Strophanthus  Catillon. 

9.  Tablettae  tinctura  Strophanthi  P.  D.  &  Co. 
10.  Tabloid  Strophanthus  Tincture  B.  W.  &  Co. 
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11.  Gelodurat-capsules  Tinct.  Strophanthi  0.25. 

12.  Gelodurat-capsules  Tinct.  Strophanthi  0.5. 

13.  Gelina  Strophanthus  Herz.  a  0.05. 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  543.— (J.  H.  W.) 

The  Saponin  of  Styrax  Japonica. — Asahina  and  Momoga  report 
the  results  of  a  study  of  the  saponin  obtained  from  Styrax  japonica; 
not  the  least  important  part  of  the  paper  is  the  introduction 
wherein  our  present  knowledge  of  saponins  is  summarized. 
The  authors  state  that  their  experience  shows  that  all  saponins 
do  not  necessarily  conform  to  either  the  Kobert  general  formula 
CnH2n-80io  or  the  Fllickiger  formula  CnH2n-i0O18,  they  point 
out  that  the  carbohydrates  so  far  obtained  on  hydrolysis  of 
saponins  are  arabinose,  glucose  and  galactose.  They  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Rosenthaler  and  also  van  der  Haar  have 
obtained  as  decomposition  products  of  saponins,  terpene  de- 
rivatives and  that  most  saponins  respond  to  the  phytosterin 
reaction.  They  further  cite  Rosenthaler's  view  that,  since 
the  oxidation  of  saponins  yields  fatty  acids,  such  saponins  may 
have  a  composition  similar  to  soaps;  thus  explaining  the  foaming 
and  detergent  qualities  of  these  plant  principles.  This  view 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Strimazono  has  found  that  the 
alkali  salts  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  show  hemolytic  action 
in  the  blood  quite  similar  to  that  effected  by  saponins.  As  to  the 
experimental  work  on  Styrax  saponin,  the  authors  find  that 
this  substance  which  they  call  "jego-saponin"  occurs  in  shining 
white  crystals  melting  at  238°  giving  characteristic  color  reactions 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  with  acetic  anhydride, 
and  possessing  in  alcoholic  solution  the  optical  rotation  of 
— 39.15°.  Molecular  weight  estimations  suggest  a  figure  between- 
1084  and  1320  while  combustions  point  out  the  formula  C55H8o025, 
the  molecular  weight  of  which  would  be  1140.  The  calcium  salt 
was  obtained  in  the  form  of  flat  white  prisms  melting  at  255- 
258°  C. 

Hydrolysis  yielded  49%  of  crude  sapogenin,  while  the  carbo- 
hydrates consisted  of  dextro-glucose  and  glycuronic  acid.  Another 
product  of  the  hydrolysis  was  tiglic  acid.  The  sapogenin  was 
found  to  consist  of  two  substances.  The  alpha-sapogenin  melted 
at  150°  C.  and  has  the  formula  C33H52O6;  the  beta-sapogenin 
melted  at  225-228°  and  has  the  formula  C33H5207.  The  crude 
sapogenin  saponified  with  potassium  hydroxide  yielded  tiglic  acid 
and  a  higher  alcohol  melting  at  298-300°  C. — Arch.  Pharm., 
252,  56.— (H.  V.  A.) 
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Sugar-beet  and  Allied  Chenopodiaceae. —  Two  New  Con- 
stituents.— In  an  address  before  the  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft 
zu  Rostock,  R.  Kobert  discussed  the  distribution  of  saponins 
in  the  plant  kingdom  and  stated  that  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  reserve  and  protective  constituents.  After  mentioning 
several  saponins  in  particular,  he  stated  that  he  had  found  two 
saponins  in  the  leaves  of  the  sugar  beet;  two  were  also  obtained 
from  the  fleshy  roots  of  the  sugar  and  food  beets.  In  addition 
he  found  two  saponins  closely  related  to  the  others  in  the  fruits 
of  both  of  the  beet  varieties. 

The  extraction  of  the  saponins  from  leaves,  fleshy  roots  and 
seeds  of  both  beet  varieties  may  be  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner.  The  material  is  first  boiled  with  water,  then  with 
water  containing  sodium  carbonate.  The  latter  decoction, 
on  acidulating  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  precipitate 
of  acid  saponin  (first  yield).  The  first  decoction  (obtained  with 
water  alone)  contains  a  mixture  of  acid  and  neutral  saponin. 
Addition  of  lead  acetate  precipitates  both.  The  precipitate 
is  washed  and  treated  with  just  enough  aqueous  sodium  carbonate 
to  convert  the  lead  into  carbonate.  After  filtering,  the  saponin 
containing  filtrate  is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  thus 
precipitating  the  second  yield  of  acid  saponin  which  is  filtered 
off,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  obtain  the  neutral  saponin 
mixed  with  some  sodium  chloride. 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  and  his  students  had  fought 
the  use  of  various  saponins  in  food  materials,  he  states  exceptions 
in  those  cases  where  ingestion  of  moderate  quantities  of  certain 
members  of  the  saponin  group  has  shown  absolutely  no  toxic 
effects,  as  is  the  case  with  the  neutral  guaiac  bark  saponin, 
with  glycyrrhizic  acid  which  was  identified  by  the  author  as  a 
peculiar  saponin,  and  with  the  newly  discovered  saponins  from 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  sugar  and  food  beets,  as  well  as>  with 
the  two  saponins  of  spinach  which  resemble  the  beet  saponins 
and  are  well  borne  even  by  small  children. 

However  non-poisonous  the  Chenopodiaceous  saponins  proved 
with  internal  use,  some  of  them  can  be  detected  quickly  and  easily 
by  the  biological  blood  test;  also,  great  dilutions  will  kill  fish 
with  the  known  symptoms. 

Boiling  with  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  decomposed 
the  chenopodiaceous  saponins  partly  into  a  carbohydrate  and  a 
sapogenin. 

Suggested  uses  for  some  of  the  saponins  of  the  Chenopodiaceae 
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include  their  addition  to  lemonades,  emulsions,  mouth  washes, 
tooth  powders,  wash  powders,  shaving  powders,  etc.  They 
may  be  used  in  dyeing  since  they  absorb  various  dyes.  In  the 
seed  of  Chenopodium  ambrosioides  var.  anthelminticum,  used 
as  a  remedy  against  the  Ascaridse,  the  speaker  found  that, 
besides  ascaridol,  saponins  are  present  which  undoubtedly  aid 
the  action  of  the  powdered  seed.  Various  saponin-containing 
drugs  have  long  been  used  successfully  and  without  danger 
for  tape  worms.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  chenopo- 
diaceous  saponins  act  similarly;  they  might  be  administered 
in  candy  form. 

In  a  later  lecture  at  the  Institute  for  Sugar  Industry  in  Berlin, 
Robert  mentioned  that  K.  Smolenski  found  in  the  waste  product 
of  a  sugar  establishment  a  substance  bearing  great  resemblance 
to  his  acid  saponin. 

On  hydrolyzing  his  product,  Smolenski  obtained  glycuronic 
acid  which  Kobert  also  found  on  thoroughly  boiling  his  acid 
saponin.  Further  analysis  established  the  identity  of  the 
substances.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  675-676.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Tachardia  Lacca. — Presence  of  a  High-Carbon  Ester  in  Its 
Wax. — Albert  Gascard  states  that  the  gum-resin — stick-lac — 
of  Tachardia  lacca  gives  to  boiling  95%  alcohol  the  total  resin  and 
most  of  the  wax,  leaving  a  residue  of  broken  wood  and  insect 
pieces  imbedded  in  a  coloring  matter.  This  residue  contains 
(calculated  on  the  stick-lac)  0.4-1%  of  a  wax  soluble  in  boiling 
benzol  from  which,  on  cooling,  an  ester,  lacceryl  laccerate, 
C32H6302.C32H65,  crystallizes  out  in  colorless  crystals,  melting 
at  94°  C,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
soluble  in  hot  chloroform  and  benzol.  Alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  saponifies  the  ester  into  an  alcohol,  laccerol,  and  potas- 
sium laccerate,  a  salt  of  lacceric  acid.  Laccerol,  (dotriacon- 
tanol)  C32H660,  forms  rhomboidal  leaflets  from  alcohol  or  benzol, 
which  melt  at  88°  C.  and  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform  and  benzol,  but  readily  soluble  in  these  solvents 
when  hot.  Iodine  and  red  phosphorus  convert  the  laccerol 
into  an  iodide,  Cs2H65I,  forming  leaflets  melting  at  71°  C,  which 
by  reduction  with  sodium-amalgam  yield  the  hydrocarbon 
C32H66,  melting  at  70.5°  C.  Lacceric  acid  (dotriacontic  acid), 
C32H6402,  forms  leaflets  melting  at  95-96°  C;  the  ethyl  ester 
melts  at  76°  C— Apoth  -Ztg.,  1914,  779;  from  Compt.  rendus, 
159,  258-260.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Taxus  Cuspidata.— Constituents. — Veder  and  Haseda,  by  treat- 
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ing  the  amorphous  body  obtained  from  Taxus  cuspidata  with 
gold  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  obtained  a  crystalline 
gold  salt  fusing  at  68°  C,  and  an  amorphous  gold  salt  fusing 
at  125°  C— Drug.  Circ,  1914,  619;  from  J.  Pharm.  Soc,  Japan. 

— (K.  S.  B.) 

Histological  Development  of  Thea  Chinensis. — E.  Buschmann 
publishes  an  illustrated  article  on  the  structure  of  the  plant 
Thea  chinensis  from  ovule  to  the  grown  plant.  Starting  in  with 
the  flower,  he  describes  the  structure  of  its  ovary  and  of  the 
ovules  still  attached  to  the  placentas;  he  then  describes  the 
structure  of  the  seed  in  various  stages  of  development;  of  the 
sprouting  plant  with  its  partially  developed  leaves  and  lastly 
of  the  leaves  that  have  just  reached  maturity. 

To  understand  details  of  the  description  the  original  paper 
and  its  illustrations  must  be  consulted. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252, 
412.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Tea. — Culture  Experiments  in  German  East  Africa. — A.  Schulte 
im  Hofe  contributes  interesting  information  regarding  the  cul- 
tivation experiments  on  tea  in  German  East  Africa.  He  says 
the  leaf-buds  with  the  upper  three  leaves  are  collected,  dried 
to  a  loss  of  about  25%  of  water,  then  rolled  until  by  pressure 
with  both  hands  the  juice  exudes  on  their  surface,  and  then 
completely  dried  over  an  open  coal-fire — modernly  in  a  hot 
current  of  air.  After  drying,  the  tea  is  sifted  in  sieves  of  different 
meshes,  whereby  dust,  buds  and  first,  second  and  third  leaves 
are  separated,  and  so,  the  different  valuable  sorts  are  produced. 

The  most  important  process  is  that  of  "rolling"  the  tea  leaves. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  fracture  the  cell-walls  (avoiding  the 
tearing  of  the  leaf),  in  order  to  admit  free  access  of  air  to  the  cells 
and  their  contents;  it  is  important  also  to  observe  that  the  heat 
developed  during  this  process  does  not  exceed  40°,  as  otherwise 
the  enzymes  concerned  in  the  susequent  fermentation  are  des- 
troyed. 

The  author's  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  fer- 
mentation induced  by  the  access  of  air  is  an  oxidation  process 
upon  the  tannin  contained  in  the  cells,  and  his  analytical  data 
confirm  that  with  the  increase  of  blackening  of  the  tea  the  tannin 
content  is  proportionally  decreased.  The  best  tea  is  that 
richest  in  tannin;  consequently  the  buds  and  younger  leaves, 
containing  more  tannin  than  the  older  leaves,  yield  the  best 
and  most  expensive  tea.  Furthermore,  the  experiments  show 
that  during  the  rolling  the  content  of  tannin  is  at  first  increased, 
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but  that  during  the  progress  of  the  fermentation  it  is  again  dimin- 
ished.—Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  285;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss.,  1914, 
209-225.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Tea. — Determination  of  Prussian  Blue  in. — G.  W.  Knight 
submits  a  method  for  the  determination  of  Prussian  blue  in 
tea,  based  on  the  decomposing  of  the  Prussian  blue  by  means  of 
a  strong  mineral  acid,  and  collecting  the  evolved  HCN  in  an 
alkali  solution  and  later  converting  this  back  into  Prussian  blue, 
drying  at  100°  C.,  and  weighing. 

The  method  appears  to  be  capable  of  detecting  1  part  Prussian 
blue  in  200,000  parts  tea.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  909.— 
(L.  A.  B.) 

Thitsi. — Source,  Properties,  and  Constituents. — L.  Rosenthal 
states  that  thitsi  is  the  name  given  by  the  Burmese  to  a  lac 
which  in  its  source,  properties  and  composition  closely  resembles 
Japanese  rhus-lac.  It  is  obtained  from  the  stems  of  a  plenti- 
fully occurring  tree,  Melannorhoza  usitata,  of  Burmah,  which 
is  a  close  relative  of  Rhus  vernicifera,  the  Japanese  lac  tree. 
The  Indian  government  is  making  efforts  to  further  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tree  and  introduce  rational  methods  of  obtaining  the 
lac  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  exportation  especially  into 
Europe. 

The  crude  lac  is  obtained  by  making  V-shaped  incisions  into 
the  bark,  fastening  a  bamboo  tube  to  the  base  of  the  cut,  and 
collecting  in  wooden  buckets.  The  flow  continues  for  10  days, 
after  which  an  incision  is  made  immediately  above  the  previous 
one.  The  lac  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem  is  the  most 
valuable,  that  from  the  branches  the  least.  The  crude  lac  is 
cleaned  by  filtering  through  cotton  cloth. 

Thitsi  is  used  in  a  manner  similar  to  Japanese  lac.  The  Bur- 
mese employ  it  to  embellish  wood  and  iron  articles,  to  waterproof 
paper  and  cloth,  and  especially  as  a  leather  lacquer.  The 
material  to  be  lacquered  is  first  treated  with  a  composition 
of  low-grade  thitsi  and  sawdust,  boneash  or  powdered  rice  hulls. 
This  is  followed  with  several  coats  of  purer  lac  which  is  colored 
when  required.  After  drying  each  coat  it  is  carefully  polished. 
For  the  last  coat,  only  the  best,  repeatedly  filtered  lac  is  used. 
As  coloring  agents,  the  Burmese  employ  mostly  vermillion, 
indigo,  auripigment,  gold,  silver  and  soot.  Without  color 
additions,  thitsi  forms  a  highly  polished,  deep  black,  very  elastic 
lacquer,  showing  very  shortly  after  drying  no  trace  of  stickiness, 
and   being   extraordinarily   resistant   to   strong   acids,    alkalies 
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or  organic  solvents,  and  indifferent  to  long-continued  (for  weeks) 
exposure  to  water. 

The  lacquering  and  drying  are  accomplished  in  cool,  artifi- 
cially damp,  subterranean  chambers,  since  thitsi  cannot  be  dried 
by  warmth,  light,  or  in  dry  air,  here  again  resembling  Japan- 
ese lac. 

Burmese  lac,  according  to  P.  Sing,  is  originally  a  gray,  very 
viscous  liquid,  which,  in  the  presence  of  air,  soon  turns  brown 
and  then  deep  black.  Its  specific  gravity  at  20°  C.  is  1.0016. 
The  alcohol-soluble  part  is  identical  with  the  urushic  acid 
(C14H1802)  of  Japanese  lac.  It  also  contains  a  water-soluble, 
gummy  mass  which  acts  as  binding  medium,  and  a  nitrogenous 
constituent  which  acts  as  oxygen  carrier.  The  urushic  acid 
of  thitsi  does  not  dry  alone  or  when  mixed  with  the  gummy 
constituent,  but  does  dry  when  mixed  with  the  gum  and  the 
nitrogenous  body.  This  peculiar  catalyzer  coagulates  at  60°  C; 
thitsi  heated  above  this  temperature  does  not  dry.  Similar 
conditions  exist  with  rhus-lac,  whose  coagulation  temperature 
is  63°  C.  Accordingly  the  siccatives  of  thitsi  and  Japanese  lac 
are  purely  organic  in  nature. 

Two  analyses  of  thitsi  showed  the  following  composition: 

I  II 

Urushic  acid 86.24%    83.24% 

Gum.__ 3 .  08  3 .  52 

Oil —  0.53 

Ether-insol.  residue 1.71  2.14 

Moisture + vol.  substance  (from  difference) 8.97        10.57 

Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  685;  from  Chem.  Rev.  Fett.  Harz. 
Ind.,  1914,  119.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Tobacco. — Influence  of  Fermentation  on  its  Quality. — In  an 
interesting  paper  on  culture  experiments  conducted  in  German 
East  Africa,  including  Tea,  Cacao  and  Coffee  (which  see),  A. 
Schulte  im  Hofe  discusses  also  the  influence  of  the  fermentative 
process  on  the  quality  of  tobacco.  While  this  has  not  been 
fully  classified,  the  changes  produced  under  this  process  are 
apparently  similar  to  those  described  under  "Tea,"  which  is 
indicated  by  the  change  under  fermentative  action  from  green 
to  grey,  and  eventually  to  brown.  Thus,  fine  tobaccos  are 
fermented  in  Sumatra  during  a  period  of  three  to  five  months, 
from  which  the  author  assumes  that  by  the  prolonged  action 
of  the  acid  produced  the  larger  part  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds 
is  converted  into  amides  and  these,  with  the  assistance  of  micro- 
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organisms,  into  ammonia.  Similar  conditions  were  observed 
by  the  author  in  a  study  of  acidulated  grain  spirit  mash,  in 
which,  as  shown  by  analytical  data,  insoluble  nitrogen-compounds 
were  converted  into  soluble  albuminoids,  into  peptones  and 
into  amides. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  285;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss., 
1914,  209-225.— (C.  L.  D.) 

The  Nicotine  Content  of  the  Tobacco  Plant. — B.  Chuard  and  R. 
Mellet  report  on  a  continuation  of  their  work  (see  Year  Book, 
1912,  426)  on  the  influence  of  trimming  on  the  nicotine  content 
of  the  tobacco  plant.  In  the  present  investigation,  four  types 
of  cultivation  were  studied:  (A)  Plants  collected  at  the  time 
of  harvesting  of  the  large  leaves  after  the  normal  "topping" 
and  nipping  of  buds  of  the  average  cultivation;  (B)  Plants  harvest- 
ed at  the  same  time  as  (A),  but  which,  in  cultivation,  had  been 
topped  but  not  "nipped."  In  such  cases  the  nicotine  content  of 
the  large  leaves  from  (B)  was  much  less  than  from  (A)  and  while 
shoots  on  (B)  were  larger  than  on  (A),  the  actual  percentage 
of  nicotine  in  each  was  about  the  same.  In  short  the  omission 
to  nip  the  buds  meant  a  loss  of  total  nicotine  in  the  plant. 

Batch  (C)  consisted  of  those  plants  (A)  from  which  all  of 
the  leaves  were  completely  stripped  on  September  8th,  the 
denuded  stalks  being  gathered  on  November  8th;  while  (D) 
consisted  of  those  plants  (A)  from  which  only  the  larger  leaves 
were  removed  in  September,  the  balance  being  gathered  in 
November.  In  these  cases  the  nicotine  content  of  (C)  was 
about  half  that  of  (D). 

The  last  experiments  consisted  of  the  study  of  the  effect  of 
nitrate  fertilization  upon  the  plants  (B),  (C),  (D).  The  nicotine 
content  of  these  several  types  of  plants  was  too  irregular  to 
permit  the  formulation  of  conclusions. 

From  the  experiments,  however,  the  authors  decide  that  the 
rational  method  of  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  to  collect  the  large 
leaves  from  normally  cultivated  plants  and  after  fertilization 
with  sodium  nitrate  to  pull  up  the  remainder  of  the  plant  at 
the  time  of  the  first  frost.  This  secondary  harvest  might  be 
used  for  nicotine  extraction. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  406  and 
424.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Tobacco. — Effect  of  Smoking  upon  Mental  Efficiency. — Bush 
reports  that  tests  made  upon  each  of  fifteen  men,  in  several 
different  psychic  fields,  showed  that  tobacco  smoking  produces  a 
10.5  per  cent,  decrease  in  mental  efficiency.  The  greatest  actual 
loss  was  in  the  field  of  imagery,  22  per  cent.     The  three  greatest 
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losses  were  in  the  fields  of  imagery,  perception  and  association. 
The  greatest  loss  occurred  with  cigarettes.  Nicotine  was  found 
in  the  distillates  of  all  tobaccos  tested,  but  in  the  smoke  of 
cigarettes  only,  and  there  only  in  traces.  Pyridine  was  found 
in  the  smoke  of  all  tobaccos  tested,  and  seemed  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple toxic  factor  in  the  smoke. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  269;  from 
N.  Y.  Med.  J. 

Tobacco. — Chronic  Poisoning.— H.  Favarger  reports  21  cases 
of  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  heart  from  the  abuse  of  tobacco. 
Experiments  on  animals  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  nicotine 
element  alone  is  responsible  for  them.  The  first  sign  of  trouble 
is  palpitations,  and  if  the  abuse  of  tobacco  is  not  excessive  this 
may  be  the  only  symptom.  With  continued  abuse,  arhythmia 
and  intermittent  or  abnormally  slow  or  fast  pulse  may  follow 
with  sensations  of  oppression,  precordial  distress,  weakness  and 
insufficiency  of  the  myocardium,  dyspnea,  cardial  asthma, 
Cheyne-Stokes,  cyanosis  and  finally  fatal  paralysis  of  the  heart. 
— (Wien.  klin.  Wochnschr.,  1914,  v.  27,  No.  17.)— J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  1764.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Tobacco  Smoke. — Physiological  and  Bactericidal  Action. — H. 
Ktihl  reports  results  of  his  investigation  concerning  the  physio- 
logical and  anti-bacterial  properties  of  tobacco  smoke  which 
agree  with  those  of  various  mentioned  authors.  Although 
the  smoke  possesses  inhibiting  properties,  the  use  of  tobacco 
is  by  no  means  a  protection  against  contagious  diseases  as  some- 
times supposed. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  1001;  from  Sudd. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  372.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Tragacanth. — Valuation  of  the  Powder  by  Cuoxam. — G.  Fromme 
in  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  617,  says  a  method  was  proposed  by  Frey 
not  long  ago  for  the  detection  and  approximate  estimation  of 
gum  acacia  and  some  other  adulterants  in  powdered  tragacanth 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  acacia  is  soluble  in  ammoni- 
acal  solution  of  copper  oxide  (cuoxam),  while  tragacanth  is  not. 
A  critical  examination  of  the  method  shows  it  gives  very  variable 
results,  and  although  an  amended  form  of  the  test  is  better 
in  this  respect  it  is  very  tedious  to  carry  out,  and  the  results 
are  not  good  enough  to  warrant  all  the  trouble.  But  it  is  useful 
as  an  approximate  test  in  the  following  form:  2  Gm.  of  purified 
sand  is  placed  in  a  strong  test-tube  16x150  mm.,  with  0.1  Gm.  of 
the  powder  to  be  examined,  and  the  contents  well  mixed  by  shak- 
ing; 1  mil  of  alcohol  is  then  added,  followed  by  5  mils  of  water, 
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and,  after  shaking  well,  20  mils  of  cuoxam.  The  whole  is  then 
vigorously  shaken  and  set  aside  for  several  hours.  A  similar 
test  is  carried  out  simultaneously  with  a  powdered  tragacanth  of 
known  purity.  On  comparing  the  two  tubes  the  height  of  the 
deposit  will  give  a  fairly  good  indication  of  the  percentage 
of  real  tragacanth  in  the  sample  in  question. — Pharm.  J  ,  93,  349. 

Triglochin  Maritimum. —  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Content. — Blanks- 
ma  finds  all  parts  of  Triglochin  maritimum  to  contain  hydrocyanic 
acid,  as  much  as  0.06%  being  present  in  some  young  plants. 
Varying  amounts  of  acetaldehyde  and  ethyl  alcohol  were  also 
found. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  81;  from  Pharm.  Weekbl. 

Vasconcellea  Hastata. — Alkaloidal  Constituent. — It  having  been 
found  that  the  leaves  of  Vasconcellea  hastata  contained  alkaloid, 
D.  H.  Wester  determined  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  carpeine, 
the  alkaloid  obtained  from  Carica  papaya,  since  both  plants 
belong  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Caricacese.  Extraction  of  the  leaves  gave 
a  small  quantity  of  a  grayish-yellow  crystalline  alkaloid  of  very 
bitter  taste;  this  had  a  melting  point  of  118°  C.  (carpeine  121°  C.) 
and  when  mixed  with  carpeine  the  mixture  melted  at  118-119°  C. 
The  alkaloid  agreed  generally  with  carpeine  in  its  properties  and 
behavior,  but  the  quantity  available  was  too  small  to  fully 
prove  its  identity. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  573;  from  Ber.  pharm.  Ges., 
1914,   128. 

Vanilla. — Interesting  Details  Regarding  its  Cultivation  and 
Method  of  Curing. — As  is  well  known  the  home  of  the  vanilla 
plant  is  Mexico  and  Central  America,  where  it  still  grows  wild, 
but  it  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Mexico;  and  this  would  be 
very  profitable  and  easy  in  its  American  home  if  the  plant, 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  influence  of  climatic  conditions, 
were  not  subject  to  numerous  enemies  of  the  insect  world.  As 
a  cultivated  plant  it  is  also  found  on  Reunion  (Bourbon),  Mada- 
gascar, Ceylon,  Java,  Mauritius,  Tahiti,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
the  Seychelles.  According  to  a  report  by  Gunther,  the  harvest 
begins  when  the  green  fruit  assumes  a  yellow  color.  These  are 
first  dipped  into  boiling  water  to  destroy  the  insect  eggs  infesting 
them,  whereby  the  pods  acquire  a  brownish  color;  this,  and  the 
process  of  drying  being  the  most  important  operation  to  secure 
the  development  of  the  full  aroma  of  the  pods,  which  are  then 
simply  arranged  on  frames  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  under  woolen 
covering.  Large  operators  also  resort  to  specially  constructed 
drying  apparatus.     During  the  drying  process  the  pods  become 
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covered  with  a  layer  of  minute  crystalline  needles  of  pure  vanillin. 
The  vanilla  pods  are  then  sorted  according  to  length,  thickness 
and  aroma,  packed  in  bundles  of  50  into  tin  canisters,  and  so 
reach  the  market. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vanilla  plant  is  exceedingly  troublesome, 
requiring  propagation  by  means  of  cuttings.  The  dark  green 
leaves  are  succulent  and  flat;  the  blossoms,  which  are  exquisitely 
odorous,  are  large  and  handsomely  colored,  and  develop  into 
pod-formed  cylindrical  capsules  (Spanish :  vainillas=hull,  whence 
the  name  vanilla),  up  to  30  Cm.  in  length.  The  flowering 
time  is  short,  during  which  the  fructification  takes  place,  fre- 
quently lasting  only  a  few  hours.  Indeed,  the  entire  growth 
of  the  plant  is  exceedingly  rapid;  one  month  after  fructification, 
which  is  incited  artificially  on  the  plantations,  the  pods  have 
attained  their  full  size,  but  they  require  from  six  to  seven  months 
more  to  ripen  completely. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  321. — (C.  L.  D.) 

Vanilla. — Cause  of  Serious  Skin- Irritation. — Leggett  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  refers  to  the  skin-irritation  caused  by 
Primula  obconica  and  Rhus  toxicodendron,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  vanilla  essence  may,  in  certain  individuals, 
cause  equally  troublesome  symptoms.  A  patient  who,  liking 
the  smell  of  vanilla,  added  about  half  an  ounce  to  about  five 
ounces  of  his  usual  hair-lotion,  which  contained  quinine,  spirit 
of  lavender,  and  rectified  spirit.  About  24  hours  after  its  appli- 
cation intense  itching  of  the  scalp  occurred,  which  gradually 
extended  over  the  forehead,  behind  the  ears,  and  down  the  neck. 
A  control  experiment  on  the  forearm  produced  the  same  effect 
and  was  followed  by  an  eruption  of  a  close  papular  nature, 
without  any  reddening  of  the  skin.  This,  like  the  eruption 
on  the  face  and  scalp,  soon  faded  away,  only  to  return  every  five 
or  six  hours.  The  symptoms  lasted  fourteen  days.  Mercuric 
iodide  in  alcoholic  solution  gave  relief. — Chem.  and  Drug., 
lxxxv,   669. 

Wild  Volatile  Oil  Plants. —  Utilization. — R.  I.  Geare  suggests 
the  cultivation  of  three  unutilized  wild  plants  found  in  the  United 
States,  for  their  volatile  oil.  The  plants  named,  are  black  sage, 
wild  sage  and  swamp  bay.  The  cultivation  of  these  plants  for 
their  oils  would,  it  is  believed,  be  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  The  oils  contain  camphor,  borneol  and  cineol, 
in  considerable  quantities.     The  oil  from 

Black  Sage,  Ramona  stachyoides,  is  composed  principally  of 
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camphor  and  cineol,  is  colorless  and  possesses  a  penetrating 
camphoraceous,  yet  agreeable  odor,  with  a  bitter,  camphor- 
like taste.  The  fresh  herb  yielded  0.75%  of  oil,  having  the 
following  constants:  Sp.  gr.  at  24°,  0.9144;  opt.  rot.,  +30.2;  refr. 
index  at  24°,  1.4682;  clearly  soluble  in  1.5  volumes  of  70%  alcohol, 
becoming  turbid  with  3.5  volumes  and  over.  The  plant  occurs 
in  middle  to  southern  California. 

Wild  Sage,  Artemisia  frigida,  also  known  as  mountain  sage, 
pasture  sage  brush,  and  wormwood  sage,  when  distilled  during 
the  flowering  stage  yields  0.41%  of  volatile  oil.  After  the 
flowering  stage  has  passed  the  yield  is  only  0.26%.  The  average 
composition  of  the  oil  is  given  as:  Total  borneol,  43%,  combined 
as  bornyl  heptoate,  6.8%,  free,  35.8%;  cineol,  18  to  20%;  fen- 
chone,  8  to  10%;  free  acids,  chiefly  cenanthylic  or  heptoic  acid, 
with  traces  of  caprylic  and  formic  acids,  0.58%.  The  plant 
is  abundant  on  dry  sandy  hilltops  from  the  Dakotas  west  to 
Idaho,  north  into  Canada  and  as  far  south  as  Texas. 

Swamp  Bay,  Persea  pubescens,  occurs  abundantly  in  swamps 
and  hummocks  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida  and  Texas.  The 
leaves  and  twigs  yield  about  0.2%  of  volatile  oil.  It  is  thought 
the  yield  could  be  materially  increased  under  proper  conditions 
and  care.  The  oil  contains  over  21%  of  camphor,  19.8%  of 
cineol  and  borneol,  together  with  butyric,  valeric  and  heptoic 
acids.— Merck's  Report,  1914,  28-30. 

Wheat  Bran. —  New  Organic  Phosphoric  Acid  Compound 
Isolated. — Anderson  has  isolated  from  wheat  bran  a  previously 
unknown  organic  phosphoric  acid  compound,  inosite  mono- 
phosphate (C6H1309P).  All  the  salts  of  this  acid,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lead  salt,  are  very  soluble  in  cold  water.  The 
alkaline  earth  salts  are  not  precipitated  with  ammonium  hy- 
droxide, differing  in  this  respect  from  other  known  organic  phos- 
phoric acids,  as  well  as  from  ordinary  phosphoric  acid. — Drug. 
Circ,  1914,  621;  from  J.  Biol.  Chem.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Yeast  as  a  Food  and  Medicine. — W.  Mooser  contributes  an 
article  on  the  nutritive  and  medicinal  value  of  yeast.  He  en- 
thusiastically states  "yeast  furnishes  us  with  the  ideal  nutritive. 
.  .  .  Its  entrance  into  the  blood  stream  strengthens  dis- 
eased organisms  and  increases  powers  of  resistance.  .  .  . 
This  product  represents  an  antiseptic  having  the  following 
advantages:  nutritive,  and  antiseptic  in  one  product;  dry  dusting 
powder  for  wounds  that  is  devoid  of  odor,  etc."     It  is  needless 
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to  say  that  the  product  to  which  he  refers  is  a  yeast  preparation 
marketed  by  the  firm  with  which  he  is  connected. — Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  609  and  627.— (H.  V.  A.) 

C. — Animal  Drugs  and  Products. 

Bacillus  Bulgaricus. — Practical  Application. — That  the  com- 
mercialism of  some  firms  has  greatly  injured  the  cause  of  the 
Bulgarian  bacillus  is  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  St.  Claire  Ransford  Gay. 

By  making  many  false  claims  as  to  its  curative  properties 
and  belittling  the  work  of  other  manufacturers  they  have  injured 
their  own  cause. 

There  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  directing  the  use  of  sugar 
water  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  this  remedy, 
as  this  bacillus  will  not  grow  in  solution  of  sucrose  or  lactose. 

The  observations  of  Metchnikoff  were  based  on  the  use  of  the 
soured  milk  as  prepared  and  used  by  the  Bulgarians,  so  that  the 
use  of  cultures  grown  in  any  medium  except   milk  is  erroneous. 

Fermentable  material  should  be  avoided  in  this  form  of  therapy, 
hence  milk  as  the  culture  medium  is  proper  especially  for  dia- 
betics.— Proc.  New  York  State  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  287. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Wax. —  New  Bleaching  Process.- — The  process  is  said  to  consist 
in  forcing  ozonized  air  up  through  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  in  which 
the  wax  is  kept  in  a  molten  condition  by  means  of  steam  coils. 
The  air  is  first  cooled  by  means  of  a  carbon  dioxide  refrigerating 
apparatus  to  about  0°  C,  in  order  to  dry  it  by  the  deposition 
of  moisture  and  to  keep  the  electrodes  of  the  ozonizers  cool. 
It  then  enters  a  bank  of  nine  ozonizers,  each  having  an  electrode 
area  of  forty  square  feet  and  supplied  with  high  tension  current 
at  7,000  to  9,000  volts  by  means  of  three  transformers.  Each 
ozonizer  takes  from  300  to  600  watts,  according  to  the  voltage 
of  the  secondary  current,  and  the  whole  plant,  which  is  capable 
of  treating  one  ton  of  beeswax  in  ten  hours,  requires  ten  kilowatts, 
including  the  power  for  the  blower  and  refrigerator.  The  cost 
of  treating  a  ton  of  beeswax  in  this  way  will  be  about  5  shillings, 
as  compared  with  a  cost  of  nearly  £4  involved  in  the  old  di- 
chromate  method. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  833. 

Beeswax. — Commercial  Analysis. — Referring  to  a  number  of 
articles  by  himself  on  beeswax,  Hanns  Fischer  states  that  the 
commercial  analysis  of  beeswax  would  be  much  simplified  by 
requiring  the  presence  of  any  East  Indian  Ghedda  wax  to  be 
stated  on  the  label.     With  the  exception  of  bleached  wax  which 
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may  show  increased  acid  values,  and  of  Ghedda  wax,  no  varia- 
tions from  the  v.  Hiibl  numbers  occur  in  unadulterated  beeswax. 
The  author's  studies  in  India  established  the  fact  that  borax,  salt, 
tamarind  leaves  and  even  cow-dung  are  used  in  the  purification 
of  Ghedda  wax  and  up  to  12%  of  sesame  oil  for  softening  it. 
Artificial  coloring  with  curcuma  is  practiced  throughout  India. 
Ghedda  wax  is  not  merely  the  product  of  Apis  dorsata,  florea, 
indica,  but  is  mixed  with  the  wax  of  the  melipones  and  trigones, 
the  latter  usually  showing  varying  analytical  figures.  The  wax 
of  Indian  bees  is  undoubtedly  a  pure  beeswax  but  the  wax  of 
the  melipones  and  trigones  is  a  mixture  of  wax,  resins  and  gummy 
substances.  According  to  the  author,  beeswax  should  not  show 
a  saponification  number  below  90  or  at  the  most  88.  Contrary 
to  Buchner's  views,  he  considers  that  the  pure  wax  contains 
no  stearic  acid  or  glycerides  and  that  increased  hydrocarbons 
are  due  to  admixture;  also,  that  the  Buchner  value,  ranging  from 
2.02  to  7.0  for  beeswax,  is  not  useful  in  obtaining  reliable  know- 
ledge of  the  examined  material. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914, 
1017-1019.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Beeswax. — Determination  of  the  Acid  and  Ester  Numbers. — 
Having  found  the  G.  P.  method  for  the  determination  of  the  acid 
and  ester  numbers  of  white  and  yellow  wax  unsatisfactory, 
Gehe  and  Co.  have  now  adopted  the  following  modification  of 
the  official  method:  The  weighed  quantity  of  wax  is  heated 
to  boiling  with  absolute  alcohol  and  the  liquid  after  the  addition 
of  phenolphthalein  treated  with  y2  normal  KOH  to  red  coloration. 
After  calculating  the  acid-number  from  the  quantity  of  KOH 
required,  more  of  the  Yi  normal  KOH  is  added  and  the  liquid 
heated  over  the  open  flame  to  boiling  under  a  reflux  condenser 
for  one  hour,  the  burette  containing  the  KOH  remaining  in 
position.  After  an  hour,  and  while  still  hot,  the  liquid  is  treated 
with  y2  normal  HC1  until  it  is  decolorized,  again  boiled  to  effect 
solution  of  the  precipitate,  and  then  titrated  with  the  KOH 
from  the  reserved  burette  to  a  light  red  color.  From  the  differ- 
ence in  the  quantities  of  KOH  solution  and  of  HC1  consumed 
the  saponification  and  ester  numbers  are  then  calculated. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  321;  from  Gehe  and  Co.'s  Report,  1914.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Bufotalin. —  The  Poison  of  Toads. — Investigations  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  belief  in  the  curative  properties  of  toads,  led 
H.  Wieland  and  F.  J.  Weil  to  separate  from  the  skins  of  2000 
toads  6  Gm.  of  the  poisonous  principle,  which  they  named 
bufotalin. 
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Bufotalin  occurs  in  beautiful  crystals,  it  is  slightly  dextro- 
gyrate and  neutral,  and  has  the  formula  C16H2404.  By  alkali 
it  is  changed  to  the  salt  of  bufotalic  acid,  which  could  not  be 
crystallized.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  56.    — (F.  J.  B.) 

Casein. — Phosphorus  Content. — By  treating  a  solution  of 
casein  in  dilute  NH4OH  with  ammonium  oxalate  and  an  excess 
of  NH4OH  and  letting  stand  twelve  hours,  Bosworth  and  Van 
Slyke  found  that  the  phosphorus  content  is  reduced  to  about 
0.70  per  cent.  This  lower  percentage  cannot  be  explained  as 
being  due  to  hydrolysis  of  casein  and  splitting  off  of  phosphorus. 
While  some  of  the  casein  is  hydrolyzed,  this  portion  does  not 
enter  into  the  final  preparation  and  does  not  affect  its  composi- 
tion because  the  hydrolyzed  part  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid,  while  the  unhydrolyzed  part  is.  Analysis  of  various 
preparations  of  casein  containing  varying  amounts  of  ash  show 
a  general  correspondence  between  the  ash  and  phosphorus 
content.— (J.  Biol.  Chem.  v.  19,  No.  1)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
63,  1232.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Casein. — Precipitation  by  Electrolysis. — W.  H.  Hunt  reports 
on  a  recently  invented  process  by  which  casein  is  obtained  from 
milk  by  electrolysis.  A  porous  vessel  containing  a  5%  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  into  which  an  iron  cathode  is  sus- 
pended, is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  vat  of  skimmed  milk  heated 
to  80°  C.  A  rod  of  carbon,  acting  as  anode,  is  placed  into  the 
milk.  The  electric  current  sets  free  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
milk  and  precipitates  the  casein  in  greater  amounts,  more  pure 
and  cheaper  than  the  acid  or  rennet  methods. — Drug.  Circ, 
1914,  334;  from  Daily  Consular  Reports. 

Casein. — Estimation  by  Ferric  Alum. — H.  V.  Amy  and  H. 
H.  Schaefer  suggest  the  following  method  for  the  determination 
of  casein  in  milk. 

Mix  5  Cc.  milk  with  5  Cc.  standard  ferric  alum  solution,  con- 
taining 48.2224  grams  FeNH4(S04)212H20  per  liter,  and  allow 
to  stand  one  hour,  filter  by  means  of  suction  pump,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  until  washings  are  free  from  soluble  iron  as 
shown  by  "spotting  test"  with  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

The  filtrate  and  washings  are  placed  in  stoppered  flask,  3  Cc. 
31%  HC1  and  2  Gms.  KI  are  added,  allowed  to  stand  at  a 
temperature  of  40°  C.  for  30  minutes,  and  the  free  iodine  titrated 
with  N/50  thiosulphate  solution,  using  starch  paste  as  the 
indicator. 
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Each  Cc.  of  the  iron  solution  consumed  is  equal  to  .05934  Gms 


casein. 


Results  by  above  method  show  close  agreement  with  that 

?oiTnvi    y,TKJf  d^hl-Gunning  method.-J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem., 
±yi4,  <4o. — (L.  A.  B.) 

Edam  Cheese.— Ripening  Process.— J.  J.  Ott  De  Vries  in  a 
very  interesting  article  describes  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
preparation  and  ripening  of  Edam  cheese.-Compt.  rend  xi 
Intern.  Pharm.  Congr.,  1148-1155.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Cheese.— A  New  Method  of  Fat  Determination.— K  Teichert 
warms  2.5  Gms.  of  the  cut  and  mixed  cheese  with  8  Cc  sul- 
phuric acid  (1.60),  stirring  till  dissolved,  pours  into  a  butyrometer 
(Trockenmilchbutyrometer  of  P.  Funke  &  Co.,  Berlin,  graduated 
from  0-3o),  rinses  with  8  Cc.  more  of  the  warm  acid,  adding  this 
to  the  butyrometer  contents,  adds  1  Cc.  amyl  alcohol,  shakes, 
and  centrifuges  5  minutes.  The  butyrometer  is  then  placed  in  a 
water  bath  at  60-70°,  read,  and  centrifuged  2  minutes;  the  read- 
ing is  then  made  at  60-70°.-Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  661  from 
Allgauer  Monatsschr.  Milchwirtsch.  Viehzucht,  1914,  'l3._ 
(J.  H.  W.) 

.uCAduLlVer  ™'-AnM°kM  Insect  Bites. -Erdmann  states 
that  the  French  veterinarian,  Lang,  has  found  that  horses  rubbed 
with  cod  liver  oil  are  immune  from  insect  bites  and  that  bites  heal 
rapidly  on  application  of  the  oil.  Another  veterinarian  found 
the  immunity  to  last  10-18  hours.  The  oil  poured  into  ponds 
is  better  than  petroleum,  being  more  efficacious  in  destroying 
larvae  not  harmful  otherwise,  and  non-volatile,  consequently 
more  lasting.-Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  995,  from  La  Terre 
Vaudoise.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Cod  Liver  Oil.- To  What  Does  it  Owe  its  Medicinal  Activity. -In 
making  a  new  investigation  of  cod  liver  oil  O.  T.  Williams  has 
tound  that  the  best  and  most  active  samples  tried  were  free 
Irom  iodine  and  phosphorous,  and  that  therefore  the  activity 
cannot  be  due  to  the  presence  of  these  elements.  Samples  which 
were  freest  from  fatty  acids  were  also  found  to  be  more  active 
than  those  showing  slight  decomposition.  In  the  tests  it  was 
also  found  that  cod  liver  oil  not  only  is  readily  assimilated  but 
that  it  promotes  nitrogen  assimilation  very  markedly,  the  patients 
gaming  m  protein  as  well  as  in  fat  assimilation.  He  concludes 
that  cod  liver  oil  is  a  natural  food  prepared  by  the  liver  for  im- 
mediate use,  that  it  consists  of  a  larger  proportion  of  unsaturated 
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fatty  acid  than  other  fats,  and  is  not  only  more  readily  assimi- 
lated, but  also  promotes  assimilation  of  other  foods.  An  oil 
which  is  protected  from  oxidation  both  in  preparation  and 
storage  is  more  palatable  and  also  more  valuable  as  a  food  than 
partially  decomposed  oils. — Bull.  Phar.,  1914,  172. — (L.  S.) 

Corpus  Luteum. — Because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  corpus 
luteum  may  be  recovered  from  the  ovaries  of  pregnant  cows  it 
is  probable  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  corpus  luteum  offered 
for  sale  is  derived  from  pregnant  animals. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  2043.— (M.  I.  W.) 

The  Functions  of  the  Corpus  Luteum. — Editorial. — The 
histologic  features  of  the  corpus  luteum  suggest  that  it  has  a 
glandular  character.  In  the  fully  formed  structure  the  lutein 
cells  strongly  resemble  the  cells  of  an  ordinary  gland  in  a  state 
of  secretory  activity  and  are  epithelioid  in  origin  and  character. 
Direct  chemical  analysis  has,  as  yet,  furnished  no  conclusive 
evidence  concerning  the  hypothesis  of  an  internal  secretion,  in 
the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  applied  to  what  are  called  the 
ductless  glands.  The  evidence  that  the  presence  of  the  corpus 
luteum  is  essential  to  the  uterine  changes  connected  with  the 
implantation  of  the  ovum  and  its  maintainance  during  the  early 
stages  of  pregnancy  is  atrracting  attention. — -J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  32.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Crotalin. — Fatal  Bacterial  Infection  from  the  Use. — John  F. 
Anderson  reports  a  fatal  case  of  bacterial  infection  from  the 
use  of  the  venom  of  Crotalus  horridus  dissolved  in  water.  He 
also  reports  the  examination  of  95  ampoules  of  crotalin  solution 
prepared  by  four  different  firms,  35  of  which  (38.8  per  cent)  were 
found  not  to  be  sterile.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  893-895.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Crotalin. — N.  S.  Yawger  reports  on  six  cases  of  epilepsy  treated 
with  crotalin.  Two  patients  were  uninfluenced;  two  were  worse 
during  the  treatment;  one,  early  in  the  course  developed  such 
intolerant  toxic  symptoms  that  further  experimentation  was 
unjustified,  and  the  last  patient  died  two  and  a  half  'months 
after  treatment.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1533-1535.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Eggs. — Preservation. — The  Indo-Chinese  preserve  eggs  by 
coating  with  a  layer  of  paste  made  from  sea  salt,  vegetable  ashes 
and  water.  When  ready  for  use  the  coating  is  removed  by  placing 
the   eggs   in   water.     This   treatment   keeps  eggs  for  extended 
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periods  without  cold  storage  precautions.  The  eggs,  however, 
absorb  enough  salt  through  the  porous  shell  to  compel  consumers 
to  use  them  in  sauces  etc.,  as  a  kind  of  condiment. — Drug.  Circ, 
1914,  81;  from  La  Nature. 

Eggs. — Presence  of  Plant  Parasites. — According  to  investi- 
gations by  M.  Bornand,  eggs  which  appeared  abnormal  on 
candling  contained  micro-organisms;  bad  eggs  showed  chiefly 
Proteus  vulgaris.  Of  fresh  eggs,  58%  contained  germs,  and 
unclean  eggs  exhibited  in  their  contents  B.  coli,  fluorescens  liquef., 
paratyphi  B,  pneumoniae,  and  Cladosporium  herbarum.  The 
micro-organisms  get  into  the  eggs  due  to  their  mobility  and  aided 
by  damp  surroundings;  they  are  not  destroyed  by  3-5  minute 
immersion  of  the  eggs  in  boiling  water.  Hyphomycetes,  which 
are  found  mostly  on  the  inner  side  of  the  egg  shells,  caused  no 
change  of  the  egg  contents,  whereas,  various  bacteria  caused 
complete  liquefaction  of  the  yolk  with  production  of  sulphur- 
containing  decomposition  products.  Careful  treatment  of  the 
eggs,  and  dryness  and  cleanliness  of  the  chicken  stalls  hinder 
infection  of  the  eggs. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  706,  from  Chem. 
Zentr.,  1914,  2,  67.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Epinephrine  is  a  non-proprietary  unprotected  name,  originally 
used  by  Professor  Abel,  and  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry  to  designate  the  active  agent  of  the  suprarenal 
glands.  When  used  in  a  prescription,  especially  if  followed  by 
the  designation  N.  N.  R.,  the  druggist  ought  to  understand  that 
any  one  of  the  preparations  mentioned  in  N.  N.  R.  can  be  used  to 
fill  the  prescription.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  148.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Epinephrine. — J.  D.  Pilcher  observes  that  experiments  show 
that  the  submucosa  of  the  nasal  passages  forms  an  excellent 
absorbing  surface  at  least  for  epinephrine,  and  probably  there- 
fore for  other  drugs.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  208-209.— 

(M.  I.  W.) 

Epinephrine. — A.  Landau  tabulates  the  findings  in  nine  persons 
tested  repeatedly  by  injection  of  epinephrine  after  ingestion  of 
150  Gm.  sugar.  Glycosuria  followed  as  a  rule,  but  not  when 
levulose  instead  of  grape  sugar  had  been  taken.  The  sugar- 
producing  and  the  diuretic  action  of  epinephrine  seem  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Small  doses  of  cocaine  enhance  the 
action  of  the  epinephrine  while  pantopon  checks  it. — (Ztschr. 
ftir  klin.  Med.,  1914,  v.  79,  No.  3-4.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
738.— (M.  I.  W.) 
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Epinephrine. — Editorial. — Comment  on  adrenal  glycosuria  in 
man.  In  a  general  way  it  appears  that  the  injection  of  adrenal 
extracts,  or  the  epinephrine  isolated  therefrom,  leads  to  a  mob- 
ilizing of  glycogen,  a  rapid  contribution  of  sugar  to  the  blood 
with  a  consequent  glycosuria.  This  is  precisely  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  earlier  experiences  in  the  laboratory,  but  the 
clinician  is  not  satisfied  until  the  dicta  of  physiology  are  verified, 
as  they  have  been  in  this  instance,  by  direct  evidence  on  man. — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  938.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Fish  Oils  from  India. — At  Madras  sardine  oil  has  been  obtained 
within  recent  years,  the  fish  being  boiled  in  open  vessels,  placed 
in  cocoanut-fibre  sacks  and  expressed  in  screw-presses.  The 
resulting  oils  vary  in  color  and  are  partially  destearinized.  They 
possess  the  following  constants:  Sp.  gr.  0.875-0.878  (100/15°); 
acid  number  1.8-53.5;  sap.  number  193-200;  iodine  number 
154-159.  A  "stearin"showed:  Sp.  gr.  0.874;  acid  number  9.0; 
sap.  number  198:  iodine  number  131. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914, 
665;  from  Chem.  Rev.  Fett  Harz  Ind.,  1914,  117.— (J.  H.  W.), 

Herudin. —  Use  in  the  Transfusion  of  Blood. — Satterlee  and 
Hooker  report  further  on  experimental  work  undertaken  to 
develop  a  more  widely  useful  method  of  blood  transfusion  than 
those  already  existent.  Herudin  is  the  active  principle  of  a 
secretion  derived  from  the  buccal  glands  of  the  pond-leech, 
Sanguisuga  medicinalis,  and  has  been  classed  by  Franz  as  a 
secondary  albuminose.  Its  physiologic  properties  are  variously 
regarded  by  different  investigators,  but  it  may  be  concluded 
fairly  from  the  available  evidence  that  herudin  has  a  decided 
effect  on  the  prothrombin-antithrombin  balance  and  that  it  has 
a  neutralizing  action  on  thromboplastin.  From  the  experimental 
work  already  done  it  would  appear  that  herudin  affords  a  con- 
venient alternative  for  the  paraffin  method  of  transfusion  under 
most  circumstances.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1781-1783.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Honey. — Its  Ferment  Constituents. — Investigations  by  F.  Gothe 
enable  him  to  state  that  lactase,  proteases  and  lipases  cannot  be 
found,  but  the  presence  of  inulase  is  very  probable.  The  honey 
invertase  is  of  animal  as  well  as  plant  source;  it  is  present  to  a 
greater  extent  in  true  honey  than  in  "feed"  honey.  The  catalase 
and  diastase  are  not  proportionally  present  in  honey;  a  high 
diastase  content  is  often  accompanied  by  little  catalase.  A 
very  high  catalase  content  indicates  pronounced  adulteration. 
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The  diastase  content  gives  even  a  better  idea  of  the  honey 
because  it  is  not  influenced  by  the  food  of  the  bee,  but  is  chiefly 
a  secretion  of  the  bee's  body  and  therefore  naturally  present 
in  all  honey.  A  high  diastase  content  excludes  suspicion  of 
adulteration.  A  medium  diastase  content  can,  in  combination 
with  the  Fiehe  reaction,  the  precipitin  reaction,  and  other  analyt- 
ical results,  verify  adulteration.  A  low  diastase  content,  below 
the  limits  for  pure  honey,  indicate  an  inferior  product  which  has 
either  been  adulterated  or  heated  to  a  high  temperature. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  837;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1914,  273.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Lecithin. — In  a  lengthy  article  reprinted  from  Merck's  Annual 
Report  this  substance  is  considered  in  detail.  The  article  deals 
with  the  chemical  nature  of  the  lecithins  as  a  class  and  considers 
their  relationship  to  the  glycerophosphoric  acids.  Tables  are 
appended  showing  the  quantity  or  percentage  of  lecithins  which 
various  investigators  have  found  in  the  various  human  and 
animal  organs,  in  grains,  vegetables,  and  seeds.  The  fact  is 
also  brought  out  that  lecithin  does  not  only  occur  as  such  in  plants, 
but  especially  in  combination  with  other  substances.  The 
physiology  is  considered  in  a  very  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
manner,  and  throughout  the  article  occur  numerous  references, 
which  include  a  great  deal,  if  not  all,  that  is  known  and  has  been 
written  on  this  class  of  substances,  which  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  economy  of  living  cells  of  both  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom.— A.  J.  P.,  1914,  163-184.— (L.  S.) 

Egg-yolk  Lecithin. — Conversion  into  Distearyllecilhiu. — A  writer 
in  a  current  Report  of  J.  D.  Riedel  contributes  an  interesting 
paper  describing  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  egg-yolk 
lecithin.  The  lecithin  of  the  secondary  alcohol  extract  is  repeat- 
edly precipitated  from  its  methyl-alcoholic  solution.  The 
clear  methyl-alcoholic  solution  is  subjected  for  3  or  4  hours  to  a 
refrigerating  mixture  of  sodium  chloride,  whereby  traces  of 
phosphatides  difficultly  soluble  in  methyl-alcohol  are  precipitated, 
which  are  removed  from  the  clear  solution  by  means  of  a  Pukall- 
cell.  Air,  light  and  moisture  must  be  carefully  excluded  during  all 
these  operations  to  protect  the  lecithin  from  decomposition. 
As  has  been  shown  by  Eppler,  cholin  alone  is  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  lecithin  so  obtained,  whereas  in  the  phosphatides  of 
the  primary  ether  extract  aethanolamine  is  found  along  with 
cholin.  The  purified  lecithin  obtained  as  described  is  next 
converted    into    hydrolecithin,    dissolved    in    chloroform,    and 
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repeatedly  precipitated  from  chloroform  by  methyl-acetate. 
The  saponification  of  the  hydrolecithin  affords  analytical  data 
which  show  it  to  be  a  chemically  pure  distearyllecithin,  a  compound 
which  is  more  difficulty  soluble  than  ordinary  lecithin  in  all  the 
solvents  of  the  latter.  Distearyllecithin  separates  in  crystals 
from  warm  acetic  ether,  composing  an  odorless  and  tasteless, 
white  powder,  possessing  absolute  stability.  The  technical 
hydrolecithin  has  very  similar  properties.  The  author's  results 
confirm  the  existence  of  lecithins  containing  only  acids  of  the 
stearic  acid  series,  which  has  heretofore  not  been  positively 
known.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  304-305.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Lecithin. — Separation  from  Egg-  Yolk  not  Necessary. — The 
logical  measure,  when  a  physiologic  nutritional  phosphorous  is 
desired,  is  the  administration  of  egg-yolk.  The  yolk  of  the 
hen's  egg  is  said  to  represent  49.5  per  cent  of  water,  15.7  per  cent 
of  protein,  and  33.3  per  cent  of  fat.  To  obtain  the  activity  of 
the  lecithin  content  of  the  yolk  of  one  or  two  raw,  even  cooked, 
yolks  per  day  would  give  the  patient  all  the  lecithin  he  could 
metabolize  and  present  it  in  a  better  manner  than  in  an  artificial 
preparation.  In  any  condition  of  debility,  anaemia  or  nervous 
disturbance  the  yolk  of  egg  is  as  valuable  as  any  or  all  artificial 
lecithins,  or  any  preparation  that  combines  nucleins  and  nucleo- 
porteins.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  615.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Lecithin  in  Beer. — After  an  extended  discussion  of  the  presence 
of  lecithin  in  yeast;  the  various  methods  suggested  for  its  deter- 
mination and  after  citation  of  statements  made  by  medical 
authorities  as  to  the  physiological  activity  of  lecithin,  L.  L.  Sobel 
reports  on  his  investigation  of  the  lecithin  content  of  Swiss  beers. 

Twenty-six  different  brands  of  beer  were  examined  and  in 
these  he  found  the  minimum  quantity  of  lecithin  was  0.1817  Gm. 
to  the  liter;  the  maximum  was  2.9262  Gm.  to  the  liter;  while 
the  average  was  1.5539  Gm.  to  the  liter. 

He  used  two  methods  of  assay.  In  the  first,  he  neutralized  the 
beer,  then  shook  out  with  ether,  distilled  off  the  solvent,  heated  the 
residue  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  the  mixture  with  warm  water  and 
precipitated  the  phosphates  in  the  filtrate  with  ammonium 
molybdate.  The  estimated  weight  of  P2  05  in  the  sample  multi- 
plied by  10.86  gave  the  weight  of  lecithin. 

In  his  second  method,  the  protein  matter  of  the  beer  was 
precipitated  with  an  appropriate  reagent,  the  precipitate  was 
collected,   washed,    transferred    along    with    the    filter    paper 
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to  a  flask,  where  it  was  heated  with  nitric  acid.  The  resulting 
acid  solution  was  treated  with  ammonium  molybdate  as  in  the 
first  method.  (Note. — This  paper  is  severely  criticized  by 
Baragiola  and  by  Fleissig  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal;  the 
latter,  after  citing  medical  authorities  who  claim  lecithin  has  but 
little  value  in  medicine,  pointed  out  that  one  egg  contains  as 
much  lecithin  as  one  liter  of  beer. — Abstractor.)  Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  173  and  192.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Melipone  and  Humble-Bee  Waxes.— Hans  Fischer  states 
that  probably  every  shipment  of  Indian  wax,  which  is  derived 
from  Apis  indica,  A.  florea,  and  especially  A.  dorsata,  contains 
combs  of  the  trigones  and  melipones  (sting-less  bee  varieties). 
Melipone  wax  is  of  the  consistence  of  cobbler's  wax,  therefore 
more  tenacious  than  ordinary  wax.  The  odor  varies  from 
strongly  aromatic  to  stinging  and  penetrating  and  is  derived 
from  the  brown,  in  part  strongly  caustic,  blister-raising  saliva 
of  the  melipones.  The  nest  of  a  Burmese  melipone  variety  is 
characterised  by  the  entrance,  which  is  shaped  like  a  trumpet 
mouth-piece  and  composed  of  a  tough,  black  resin-like  wax,  and 
protrudes  far  from  the  nest-containing  tree  hollow.  The  trigones 
of  Trinidad  gather  a  fluid  rubber  from  Castilloa  elastica  and  the 
gum-resinous  exudation  of  carcinias.  Considering  the  above  it 
is  not  surprising  that  these  waxes  give  very  varying  results,  especi- 
ally since  they  are  often  mixed  with  resins,  and  because  the 
natives  gather  all  sorts  of  combs  and  melt  them  together. 

Humble-bee  wax  is  characterised  by  its  sweetish-sour  odor, 
its  great  toughness,  and  its  property,  with  comparatively  slight 
warming,  of  being  drawn  out  to  a  great  length.  Its  constants 
are  close  to  those  of  beeswax.  It  is  dark  brown  to  black  in 
color,  golden-yellow  in  thin  layers.  On  melting  it  separates 
with  difficulty  from  water.  Like  tallow,  it  forms  no  cup  on 
burning,  therefore  drips  much.  It  is  also  unreachable.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  A.  Ellgass  it  is  a  constituent  of  all  waxes  from 
the  warmer  zones,  as  the  waxes  from  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil, 
Cuba,  Chili,  Domingo,  eastern  Africa,  and  India,  partly  as  small 
pieces  or  melted  with  other  waxes. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  941, 
from  Z.  offentl.  Chemie,  1914,  xvii.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Milk. — Simple  Test  for  Added  Water. — G.  Knappe  gives  the 
following  method  for  rapidly  proving  the  addition  of  water  to 
milk:  10  Cc.  of  the  suspected  milk  is  placed  in  a  reagent  tube 
and  curdled  by  adding  one  drop  of  rennet  and  placing  the  tube 
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for  about  two  minutes  in  a  water  bath  at  35-40°  C.  The  whole 
is  then  poured  on  to  a  very  fine  wire  strainer,  and  the  liquid 
drained  off  into  a  glass  tube  graduated  in  cubic  centimeters,  the 
curd  being  pressed  with  a  glass  rod.  The  curd  still  retains  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquid,  but  very  useful  relative  values  can  be 
obtained  as,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  the  process  can  be 
carried  out  always  under  the  same  conditions.  From  the  author's 
experience,  water  has  certainly  been  added  if  more  than  8  Cc. 
of  liquid  is  obtained. — Chem  and  Drug.,  lxxxv,  376;  from  Chem. 
Ztg.,  88,  941. 

Lactalbumin. — Precipitation  of,  in  Cow's  Milk. — W.  0.  Walker 
and  A.  F.  Grant  Cadenhead  state  that  the  method  suggested  by 
Sebelien,  of  using  Almin's  reagent  (4  Gms.  nitrogen-free  tannic 
acid,  plus  190  Cc.  of  50%  alcohol,  plus  8  Cc.  25%  acid)  for  the 
precipitation  of  lactalbumin,  gave  better  results  than  the  Official 
Method. 

Casein  is  precipitated  from  10  Cc.  milk  according  to  the 
Official  Method,  and  the  filtrate  plus  the  washings  neutralized 
with  sodium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein,  the  pink  color 
being  discharged  by  addition  of  one  drop  of  10%  acetic  acid. 

The  liquid,  amounting  to  about  200  to  250  Cc,  is  heated  to 
40  to  45°  C,  and  10  to  12  Cc.  reagent  added,  stirring  continually 
for  2  minutes,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  30  minutes  before 
filtering. 

The  nitrogen  is  determined  in  the  precipitate  and  filter  paper 
by  the  Kjeldahl-Gunning  Method.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914, 
573.— (L.  A.  B.) 

The  Milk  Supply  of  Basel. — "E"  compares  the  quality  of 
milk  sold  in  Basel,  with  that  distributed  in  German  cities,  pointing 
out  that  the  superior  quality  of  Basel  milk  is  largely  due  to  the 
higher  legal  requirements  and  to  the  fact  that  infractions  of  the 
law  are  punished  by  imprisonment.  He  found  that  in  30  samples 
collected  from  different  farms  and  on  different  days,  the  minimum 
fat  content  was  3%  and  the  maximum  was  4.3%;  while  the 
minimum  solid  content  was  11.6%  and  the  maximum  was  13.68%. 
The  standard  for  Basel  is  3%  of  fat  and  12%  of  total  solid.  The 
paper  closes  by  pointing  out  that  milk  analysis  is  a  profitable 
side-line  for  pharmacists. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  189. — 
(H.  V.  A.) 

Mother's  Milk.— 0.  von  Spindler  reports  on  the  examination 
of  23  samples  of  mother's  milk.     He  finds  the  catalase  value  of 
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the  samples  (based  on  the  liberation  of  oxygen  from  hydrogen 
dioxide)  ranged  from  7  Cc.  to  37  Cc. ;  the  fat  content  ranged  from 
1.79%  to  6.80% ;  and  the  total  solids  varied  from  7.70%  to  13.33%. 
His  conclusions  are  that  human  milk  has  a  greater  catalase 
content  than  cow's  milk;  that  this  catalase  likely  plays  a  role 
in  the  nutrition  of  infants;  and  that  the  variation  in  the  quality 
of  the  23  samples  indicates  the  lack  of  applicability  of  the  Fleish- 
mann  formula  for  calculating  the  values  of  mother's  milk. — 
Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  235.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Condensed  Milk. —  The  Use  of  Fermentation  in  Determining 
the  Sugar  Content. — M.  Wagenaar  proposes  the  following  pro- 
cedure worked  out  by  himself: 

1.)  Determination  of  reduction  before  inversion  (invert -+- milk 
sugar). 

2.)  Determination  of  reduction  after  inversion  (invert  -f 
in verted  cane -f  milk  sugar). 

3.)  Determination  of  reduction  after  fermentation  with 
Saccharomyces  cerevisix  (milk  sugar). 

This  method  of  procedure  was  carefully  tested  as  to  its  value. 
The  author  advises  to  dilute  condensed  milk  1:10  with  water. 
100  Cc.  diluted  milk  are  precipitated  with  15  Cc.  asaprol  reagent, 
25  Cc.  of  the  filtrate  diluted  to  100  Cc,  10  Cc.  of  this  inverted, 
and  5  Cc,  after  inversion,  determined  by  its  reducing  power. 
Another  quantity  of  diluted  milk  is  fermented,  boiled  after  24 
hours,  filtrated,  and  the  milk  sugar  determined  in  10-25  Cc.  of 
the  four  times  diluted  filtrate  iodometrically  according  to  Schoorl. 
— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  957;  from  Pharm.  Weekbl.,  1914,  173. 
—(J.  H.  W.) 

Organo-Therapeutic  Extracts.  —  Classification. —  Considerable 
variation  occurs  both  in  the  composition  and  the  strength  of  the 
different  organo-therapeutic  extracts  at  present  found  in  com- 
merce. This  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  different  methods  of 
preparation.  They  may  be  classified  under  the  following  three 
groups: — (1)  Total  extracts,  for  which  the  name  panormones  is 
suggested,  which  should  be  standardized  so  that  one  part  equals 
one  part  of  the  organ;  (2)  total  extracts  extracted  with  ether, 
or  albormones,  standardized  so  that  one  part  represents  five 
parts  of  fresh  organs;  (3)  ether  extracts,  or  lipormones.  These 
last  should  be  preserved  with  sugar,  and  standardized  so  that  one 
part  equals  10  parts  of  fresh  material.     Catellon  notes  that  the 
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term  "total  extract"  of  an  organ,  commonly  employed  in  opo- 
therapeutics,  is  not  correct,  since  such  a  product  is  not  obtained 
by  extraction  with  a  solvent,  as  might  be  inferred  from  that 
name.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  139. 

Pituitary  Glands. — Isolation  of  the  Active  Principle.— Baudouin 
uses  the  following  method  for  extracting  the  active  principle  of 
pituitary  glands: — Mix  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  gland  with 
acetic  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced,  filter,  and  evap- 
orate the  filtrate  in  vacuum.  Treat  residue  with  ether  to  remove 
acetic  acid,  then  extract  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  Filter 
alcoholic  solution  and  allow  active  principle  to  crystallize  out. 
Collect  and  wash  with  ether. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  397;  from 
Soc.  Biol.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Pituitary  Body. — Chemical  Constituents.— Guggenheim  in  the 
Biochem.  Z.,  65,  189,  says  pituglandol  contains,  besides  the  pro- 
teinogen  amines  common  to  other  organic  extracts,  a  specific 
active  principle,  which  exerts  a  characteristic  action  on  the  blood 
pressure  and  respiration,  and  which  increases  the  tonus  of  the 
rat  uterus.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  alkalies.  Fine  powders,  such 
as  talc  or  lead  sulphide,  absorb  the  active  principle  in  large 
quantity.  It  resembles  acetyl-choline,  and  also  in  some  degree 
pilocarpine,  in  its  chemical  and  pharmacological  characters. 
It  differs,  however,  from  acetyl-choline  in  producing  a  secondary 
increase  of  blood  pressure  after  repeated  injection.  It  is  pos- 
sibly composed  of  an  alkanolamine  with  an  acyl  residue.  It 
differs  from  ^-imidazolethylamine,  which  is  stable  towards 
alkali,  as  well  as  by  its  action  on  the  rat  uterus. — Pharm.  J.,  93, 
667. 

Pituitary  Gland.— Contribution  to  the  Chemistry  of  the  Pituitary 
Pressor  Compounds. — Albert  C.  Crawford  and  Zeno  Ostenberg 
after  reviewing  the  literature  on  the  physiological  action  of  the 
pituitary  gland  give  the  results  of  their  chemical  examination  of 
the  same.  From  the  data  obtained  they  reach  the  conclusion 
that  some  of  the  pressor  activity  is  due  to  a  compound  of  high 
molecular  weight;  that  is,  one  closely  allied  to  the  proteins  and 
which  does  not  dialyse. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  291-306. 

Pituitary  Gland. — A  Pharmaco  Dynamic  Study. — The  authors 
of  this  paper  have  endeavored  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
active  constituent  or  constituents  of  the  pituitary  gland.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  activity  of  the  gland  can  be  concentrated 
into  a  basic  fraction  forming  salts  with  acids.     This  basic  fraction 
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can  be  split  into  several  fractions  which  possess  different  chemical 
properties,  which  would  indicate  that  the  action  of  the  pituitary- 
body  is  due  not  to  one  but  to  the  combined  action  of  several 
active  principles.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with  charts  showing 
the  action  of  the  blood  pressure  raising  principle,  also  charts 
showing  the  uterine  contractions  by  another  principle  which 
gave  negative  results  by  blood  pressure  methods.  Thus  showing 
that  one  of  the  fractions  affords  a  pressor,  and  another  a  depressor 
action.  Fritz  Heidelberg,  Paul  S.  Pittenger  and  Chas.  E. 
Vanderkleed,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  808-815.— (L.  S.) 

Pituitary  Extract. — W.  A.  Puckner  in  a  report  of  the  Council 
on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  described  solution  of  pituitary 
extract  as  an  aqueous  sterile  solution  of  the  posterior  (infundi- 
bular) lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland  of  the  ox,  sterilized  by  addition 
of  camphor  water  and  0.5  per  cent  of  boric  acid.  Each  cubic 
centimeter  is  assayed  to  correspond  in  strength  to  0.2  Gm.  of 
the  fresh  posterior  lobe.  Fresh  posterior  lobes  of  the  pituitary 
gland  of  the  ox  are  ground,  dried,  defatted,  extracted  with 
acidulated  water,  purified  by  heating  to  coagulate  inactive 
protein  matter,  and  the  solution  so  obtained  assayed  by  the 
isolated  uterus  method  (J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  808). 
After  adjustment  to  proper  strength  it  is  sealed  in  ampoules  and 
sterilized  by  heat.  Solution  of  pituitary  extract  is  an  almost 
colorless  liquid  having  a  faint  odor  of  camphor  .—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc., 
1914,  63,  2043.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Pituitary  Extracts. — Relative  Values. — George  B.  Roth  reports 
on  an  examination  of  some  commercial  preparations  made  from 
the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body.  The  relative  values 
of  5  preparations  by  the  blood-pressure  method  varied  from  1 
to  15  and  the  relative  value  of  6  samples  by  the  isolated  uterus 
method  from  1  to  7.5.  The  use  of  beta-iminazolyethylamine 
hydrochloride  is  suggested  as  a  standard  for  use  on  the  isolated 
uterus  method  which  is  the  only  one  applicable  to  all  prepara- 
tions.—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  476-479.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Pituitary  Gland. — C.  C.  Lieb  observes  that  extracts  of  the 
posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland  stimulate  all  smooth  muscle. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  active  constituent  of  the  infundi- 
bulum  is  the  hormone  which  initiates  normal  labor.  The  extract 
of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  is  the  most  reliable  ecbolic 
which  the  obstetrician  has  at  his  command.  Its  promiscuous 
employment    during    labor    is    strongly    condemned. — (Am.    J. 
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Obstet.  &  Dis.  Worn.  Child.,  1914,  69,  No.  433.)     J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  486.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Pituitary  Extract. — J.  F.  Winn.  Pituitary  extract  is  a  dangerous 
remedy.  A  case  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  from  this  agent  was 
followed  by  immediate  death. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63, 
1978.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Pituitary  Extract  in  Labor. — Virginius 
Harrison  says  pituitary  extract  will  not  start  pains  but  will  inten- 
sify those  present.  It  shortens  the  third  stage  of  labor  and 
prevents  hemorrhage  when  given  after  the  delivery  of  the  child. 
It  is  capable  of  doing  great  damage  to  the  soft  parts  and  to  the 
child.  Its  action  is  very  prompt  and  the  doctor  should  be  pre- 
pared for  emergency. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1977. — 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Artificial  Silks. — Identification. — In  an  article  in  the  American 
Silk  Journal  for  Dec,  1913,  Louis  J.  Matos,  gives  some  very 
simple  tests  for  distinguishing  between  the  various  kinds  of 
artificial  silks.  The  tests  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  dyer 
or  manager  of  a  silk  mill.  They  enable  him  to  differentiate 
positively  between  collodion  silk,  cellulose  silks,  viscose  silks, 
acetate  silks,  and  gelatin  silks. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  471-476. 

Thyroid  Gland. — Iodine  Content. — A.  T.  Cameron  has  found 
iodine  to  be  present  in  the  thyroid  of  the  pigeon,  alligator  and 
frog,  in  amounts  corresponding  with  the  diets  of  these  animals. 
It  is  also  present  in  the  thyroid  of  the  dog-fish.  Further  support 
is  therefore  given  to  the  theory  that  it  is  an  invariable  constituent 
of  thyroid  tissue.— (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1914,  v.  16,  No.  4.)  J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  409. 

Thyroid  Gland. — Iodine  Content. — Smith  and  Broders  present 
a  study  of  the  iodine  content  of  toxic  thyroids  as  observed  in  the 
normal  and  pathological  glands  removed  at  necropsy  and  in  the 
pathological  glands  removed  at  operation.  Also  reviews  some 
experimental  work  pertaining  to  the  metabolic  function  of  this 
gland.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  113-117.  — (M.  I.  W.) 

Iodine  in  the  Thyroid.— Editorial. — Where  delicate  methods 
of  detecting  iodine  have  been  applied  the  results  have  commonly 
given  support  to  the  theory  that  iodine  may  be  expected  in  all 
thyroid  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  at  present 
available  strongly  suggests  that  the  parathyroids  are  devoid  of 
iodine,  the  traces  now  and  then  reported  being  attributable  to 
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contamination  with  thyroid  tissue.  This  fact,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
gives  additional  indication  in  conformity  with  other  physiologic 
evidence,  of  the  differentiation  of  function  between  the  thyroid 
and  parathyroid.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  463.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Thyroid  Glands. — Effect  of  Temperature  Used  in  Drying  on  the 
Solubility  of  the  Iodine  Compounds. — J.  T.  Groll  and  N.  Keule- 
mans  found  that  in  thyroid  glands  which  have  been  dried  at  a 
low  temperature  part  of  the  active  iodine-albuminoid  compound 
remains  soluble,  whereas  if  the  glands  are  dried  at  higher  tempera- 
tures the  whole  of  it  is  insoluble.  For  the  further  investigation 
of  this  matter  fresh  glands  were  kept  at  a  temperature  of  — 5°  C.  for 
three  hours,  and  then  ground  with  purified  sand  until  a  mixture 
was  obtained  suitable  for  treatment  in  a  percolator;  extraction 
with  chloroform  water  then  dissolved  out  98  to  99%  of  the 
whole  iodine  content.  Glands  which  had  been  dried  at  30° 
were  then  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  only  3%  of  the 
iodine  compound  was  insoluble;  if  the  drying  was  carried  out  at 
40°  about  half  of  the  iodine  compound  was  insoluble,  and  in 
glands  dried  at  50°  to  55°  the  whole  of  it  was  found  to  have 
become  insoluble,  and  this  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  in  all  of 
the  commercial  specimens  that  were  examined.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  the  drying  of  glands  should  be  carried  out  at 
a  temperature  not  above  30°  C.  In  examining  commercial 
specimens  boric  acid  should  be  carefully  tested  for,  as,  although 
it  may  not  in  itself  be  harmful,  its  presence  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  glands  were  not  fresh  when  employed  in  making 
the  preparation.  The  authors  also  investigated  the  statement 
of  White  that  the  iodine  compound  is  precipitated  on  adding 
phosphoric  acid  and  then  lime  water  to  a  glycerin-water  extract 
of  the  glands,  and  found  that  by  this  treatment  the  whole  of  the 
iodine  is  obtained  in  the  precipitate. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  349;  from 
Pharm.  Weekbl.,  27,  913. 

Thyroid  Substance. — Caution  in  Prescribing. — Goodall  gives 
warning  as  to  danger  from  being  explicit  in  prescribing  thyroid 
substance.  Unexpected  results,  he  says,  following  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  substance  have  been  put  down  to  tolerance  or 
idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  patient  but  may  be  due  to  admin- 
istration of  dessicated  thyroid  substance  where  fresh  substance 
has  been  intended,  most  of  the  preparations  on  the  market  being 
labeled  as  to  their  fresh  gland  equivalent  causing  much  of  this 
confusion.     The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  no  relation  of  the  dried 
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to  the  fresh  gland,  but  the  B.  P.  Codex  gives  the  proportion  as 
1  to  5  and  it  is  presumed  that  possessors  of  trade  labels  manu- 
facture accordingly,  although  late  authorities  state  the  propor- 
tion as  1  to  3.7  or  3.6.  No  authority  for  the  1  to  5  factor  can 
be  found  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  has  been  reached  by  using  an 
indifferently  trimmed  fresh  gland.  The  standardization  of 
thyroid  substance  in  terms  of  iodine  may  be  a  good  test  but  it 
is  unwise  to  rely  upon  as  it  has  been  proven  that  the  activity 
of  the  fresh  gland  is  not  due  to  its  iodine  content.  Physicians 
are  urged  to  make  clear  whether,  in  prescribing  the  substance,  they 
mean  fresh  or  dry  substance. — Drug.  Cir.,  1914.  667;  from  Brit. 
Med.  J. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Constitution  of  Atoms. — Before  the  Physical  Society  of  London 
J.  J.  Thompson  gave  information  as  to  the  results  of  some  ex- 
periments on  the  production  of  very  soft  Rontgen  radiation 
by  the  impact  of  positive  and  slow  cathode  rays.  The  object 
of  the  experiments  was  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  kinds  of  radiation 
at  the  disposal  of  physicists  in  investigating  the  properties 
of  the  atom.  The  study  of  Rontgen  radiation  has  enabled 
physicists  to  prove  the  existence  in  the  structure  of  any  atom 
of  two  separate  rings  of  electrons,  one  inside  the  other.  The 
one  is  responsible  for  what  is  known  as  the  K  type  of  radiation, 
and  the  other  for  the  L  type,  both  types  of  radiation  being 
characteristic  of  the  particular  element  giving  rise  to  them. 

The  L  characteristic  rays  are  very  much  softer  than  the 
corresponding  K  rays— that  is  to  say,  their  power  of  penetration 
is  much  less.  The  physicist  may  well  speculate  upon  the  pro- 
perties of  the  radiation  due  to  a  third  ring,  assuming  that  the 
decrease  in  penetrating  power  (hardness)  from  the  second  ring 
to  the  third  ring  was  in  any  way  comparable  with  the  known 
decrease  from  the  first  ring  to  the  second.  Rays  of  this  type 
would  of  necessity  be  so  soft  as  to  come  well  into  regions  hitherto 
unexplored.  The  investigator  must  not  be  content  with  con- 
sidering three  such  electronic  rings  only;  he  must  study  the 
entire  range  of  the  continuous  spectrum  extending  from  the  core 
of  the  atom  to  the  outer  rings  which  are  responsible  for  visible 
light.  Discovery  of  the  total  number  of  rings  of  electrons 
encircling  the  atom  would  be  a  considerable  advance  in  modern 
scientific  knowledge.  By  careful  investigation  of  any  particular 
type  of  radiation  it  might  also  be  possible  to  determine  the  number 
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of  electrons  composing  every  separate  ring,  and  thereby  obtain 
precise  notions  of  atomic  structure. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  876. 

Nature  of  Molecular  Association. — In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Chemical  Society,  W.  E.  S.  Turner  and  S.  English  presented  a 
record  of  a  large  number  of  determinations  carried  out  with  a 
view  to  discover  the  relationship  between  the  formation  of  mole- 
cular compounds  and  molecular  aggregates  in  associated  sub- 
stances. The  authors  conclude  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference 
between  the  forces  producing  molecular  compounds  and  those 
producing  molecular  aggregates;  that  molecular  compound 
formation  does  not  depend  on  the  prior  existence  of  molecular 
association  in  the  constituents,  but  that  it  does  depend  on  the 
presence  of  electro-negative  groups,  and,  finally,  that  the  solvent 
has  a  different  effect  in  the  two  cases. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  680. 

Colors. — Standardization. — In  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  color  standardization,  H.  V.  Amy  and  Elsa  G.  Pickhardt  dis- 
cuss the  permanency  of  their  standard  tints,  and  their  application 
to  many  of  the  well  known  colorimetric  tests. 

They  use  the  following  solutions  as  standards:  Red,  half- 
normal  cobalt  chloride;  yellow,  half -normal  ferric  chloride; 
blue,  half-normal  copper  sulphate.  Each  is  prepared  with  a 
solvent  consisting  of  25  Cc.  of  31%  hydrochloric  acid  and  975  Cc. 
of  water.  These  solutions  are  compared  to  the  colored  glasses 
of  the  Lovibond  tintometer,  and  found  to  be  practically  stable. 
They  show  that  the  colors  of  such  solutions  are  influenced  by 
the  anion  as  well  as  by  the  cathion.  The  uniformity  of  color 
of  solutions  so  prepared  is  evidenced  by  a  limited  number  of 
experiments  with  solutions  prepared  from  different  samples. 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  permanency  of  the  tints,  compared 
to  the  Lovibond  glasses,  and  also  readings  of  many  blends  of 
the  three  standard  solutions  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  well  known  colorimetric  tests  are  discussed  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  the  color  standardization,  and  a  table  given 
showing  not  only  the  Lovibond  readings  of  their  results,  but  also 
the  Lovibond  reading  of  the  standard  color  solutions  which 
most  nearly  match  those  results.  These  comparative  readings 
show  several  discrepancies. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  131. — (K.  S.  B.) 

Forensic  Analysis. — Destruction  of  Organic  Matter. — In  order 
to  detect  metals  in  organic  substances,  Ottow  recommends  the 
following  modifications  of  Kjeldahl's  method  for  destroying 
the  organic  matter:  20  Gm.  of  the  dry  material  corresponding 
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to  about  300  Gm.  of  visceral  matter  is  neutralized  with  ammonia 
water  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  To  the  dried  residue  four 
times  the  weight,  to  substances  rich  in  starch  five  times  the 
weight,  and  to  visceral  substances  six  times  the  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  in  small  portions,  and  the  mixture  allowed 
to  stand  for  one-half  hour.  Then  heat  and  add  ammonium 
sulphate  (1  Gm.  for  each  2  Cc.  of  liquid)  and  10  Cc.  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  digestion  is  then  carried  out  in  the  usual  way. — 
Drug.  Circ,  1914,  399,   from  Bull.  sci.  Pharmacol.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Stalagmometric  Assays. — P.  W.  Danckwortt  calls  attention 
to  the  investigations  of  J.  Traube  on  the  surface  tension  of  fluids 
and  to  the  significant  change  in  the  tension  of  certain  fluids 
when  poisonous  materials  are  added.  He  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  Traube's  work  does  not  point  the  way  to  the  assay 
of  those  galenicals  for  which  alkaloidal  assays  are  lacking. 
Traube's  method  is  to  place  the  liquid  in  a  special  type  of  drop- 
ping apparatus  called  a  stalagmometer  and  noting  the  number 
of  drops  in  a  given  volume,  when  the  fluid  is  subjected  to  outside 
influences.  Traube  has  shown  that  when  a  solution  of  an 
acid  dye-stuff  like  "wool-violet  S"  or  a  basic  color  like  "night- 
blue"  is  dropped  from  a  stalagmometer,  the  drops  are  smaller 
when  solutions  of  poisons  have  been  added;  those  substances 
toxic  to  the  blood,  such  as  potassium  iodide  and  potassium  chlor- 
ate affecting  the  surface  tension  of  the  basic  dye,  while  poisonous 
bases,  such  as  alkaloids,  affect  the  acid  dyes. 

Noting  that  Traube's  figures  indicated  that  the  difference 
in  surface  tension  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  "pois- 
oning" chemical  added,  Danckwortt  experimented  with  drop 
measurements  of  the  two  dyes  just  mentioned,  when  solutions 
of  drug  principles  were  added.  In  his  article,  he  presents  data 
concerning  infusion  of  digitalis,  tincture  of  cinchona,  saponin 
solution  and  infusions  of  valerian,  quillaja  and  senega.  These 
must  be  consulted  in  the  original  paper. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252, 
502.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Volumetric  Solutions. — Bases  of  Standardization  and  Methods 
of  Preservation. — E.  Berl  states  that  as  a  basis  for  standardizing 
a  volumetric  solution  only  such  a  substance  is  useful  which  can 
be  obtained  in  a  constantly  pure  form,  whose  purity  may  readily 
be  tested,  and  which  can  easily  and  accurately  be  used  for  de- 
termining the  titer  so  that  different  workers  shall  obtain  results 
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within  the  limits  of  experimental  error,  viz.,  ^f  0.05  to  +0.03 
per  cent,  variation  from  the  true  result. 

As  a  basis  for  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry  it  is  preferable 
to  use  sodium  carbonate  rendered  anhydrous  at  270°-300°  C, 
or  sodium  oxalate  made  anhydrous  at  100°  C,  weighed  out  and 
then  ignited  before  titration.  Very  dilute  acids  with  which 
methyl  orange  does  not  indicate  well  may  be  standardized  by 
Volhard's  method  which  consists  in  adding  a  solution  of  4  parts 
potassium  iodide  and  1  part  potassium  iodate  and  after  five 
minutes  titrating  the  liberated  iodine  with  thiosulphate  or  ar- 
senite.  Potassium  biiodat,  oxalic  acid,  potassium  quadroxalate, 
succinic  acid  and  its  anhydride,  malonic  acid,  benzoic  acid, 
potassium  bitartrate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  potassium  dichromate, 
calcspar,  metallic  sodium,  magnesium,  borax,  etc.,  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  a  basis. 

The  best  basis  for  oxidimetry  is  sodium  oxalate  in  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid.  For  weak  permanganate  solutions,  Volhard's 
method  using  potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  ti- 
trating with  thiosulphate  is  very  satisfactory.  The  use  of  pure 
iron  is  more  involved  than  the  other  two  methods.  The  method 
of  standardizing  permanganate  solutions  with  accurately  analyzed 
iron  ores  or  steels  cannot  be  considered  a  basis  titration  method. 
Uncertain  results  due  to  changeable  composition  are  obtained 
by  potassium  quadroxalate,  oxalic  acid,  ferrous  ammonium 
sulphate,  hydrogen  peroxide,  etc. 

For  iodimetry  a  good  basis  is  resublimed  iodine  weighed  in 
stoppered  bottles  containing  potassium  iodide  and  a  little  water. 
Sodium  thiosulphate  or  arsenite  give  results  equally  satisfactory 
whether  standardized  against  iodine  or  against  permanganate 
by  Volhard's  method.  Potassium  dichromate  rendered  anhy- 
drous at  130°  C.  serves  well  to  standardize  thiosulphate  by 
medium  of  potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  use 
of  potassium  biiodat,  sodium  sulphite,  sulphurous  acid,  anhydrous 
sodium  thiosulphate,  antimony  and  potassium  tartrate,  iodic 
acid,  sodium  bromate,  potassium  chromate,  etc.,  is  either  in- 
accurate or  complicated  and  therefore  these  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  basis. 

Silver  nitrate  solution  is  standardized  by  means  of  thiocyanate 
against  a  known  weight  of  metallic  silver  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  and  freed  of  nitrogen  oxides. 

Potassium  cyanide  solution  can  be  standardized  either  with  sil- 
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ver  nitrate  solution  or  with  ammoniacal  copper  nitrate  solution 
prepared  from  copper. 

Titanium  chloride  solution  is  standardized  with  an  oxidized 
solution  of  pure  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

Stannous  chloride  solution  is  standardized  with  iodine. 

Concerning  the  methods  of  preservation,  volumetric  solutions 
should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  containers  that  may  readily 
be  shaken  to  incorporate  condensed  vapor  in  the  upper  part. 
Acids  generally  are  quite  permanent;  nitric  acid  should  be  kept 
in  amber  bottles;  oxalic  acid  undergoes  change  which  may 
be  diminished  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Alkaline  carbonates 
slowly  attack  the  glass.  Concentrated  carbonate-free  alkaline 
hydroxides  may  be  stored  in  well-closed  nickel  containers  and 
diluted  with  C02  free  water  as  needed;  these  and  barium  hy- 
droxide solution  must  be  guarded  against  carbon  dioxide.  Po- 
tassium permanganate  solution  should  not  be  used  until  8-10 
days  after  preparation.  In  diluting  strong  solutions  distilled 
water  should  be  used  which  has  been  permanently  colored  a 
delicate  pink  by  permanganate.  Iodine  solutions,  because  of 
the  high  vapor  tension  of  iodine,  should  not  be  used  in  strength 
greater  than  tenth  normal  and  should  be  stored  in  amber  bottles. 
Sodium  thiosulphate  solution  is  preferably  prepared  with  water 
distilled  from  glass-ware.  With  ordinary  distilled  water  it 
becomes  fairly  constant  after  8-14  days.  Silver  nitrate  solutions 
should  be  stored  in  dark  bottles.  Titanium  chloride  and  stan- 
nous chloride  should  be  protected  from  the  atmosphere. — Comp. 
rend,  xi  Intern.  Pharm.  Congr.,  649-654. — (J.  H.  W.) 

NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 

OXYGEN. 

Oxygen. — Separation  from  Nitrogen.— Piumboxan  Process. — 
G.  Kassner  describes  his  method  of  separation  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  air  and  that  practically  quantitatively  and  in 
highly  pure  form,  by  use  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  metaplumbate, 
Na3Pb03  and  sodium  manganate,  Na2Mn04.  This  emerald 
green  combination  he  calls  piumboxan.  His  method  of  procedure 
is  to  fill  a  combustion  tube  with  the  material,  fitting  it  at  one 
end  with  tubes  through  which  steam  or  air  can  be  admitted, 
while  the  other  end  is  bent  and  tapered  so  it  can  be  connected 
with  a  gasometer  or  a  suction  pump.     The  tube  is  laid  in  a 
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combustion  furnace  and  carefully  heated  between  430°  and  450°. 
Air  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  by  passing  through  wash  bottles 
containing  alkalies  and  then  conducted  over  the  heated  material 
has  its  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  plumboxan,  while  pure  nitrogen 
passes  over  and  can  be  collected.  Then  steam  is  passed  over 
the  oxidized  mass,  when  oxygen  is  given  off  and  can  be  collected 
and  thus,  by  alternation  of  air  and  steam,  the  separation  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely. 

The  paper  gives  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
operation,  concluding  that  the  following  reactions  occur: 

(1)  Na2Mn04+H20>=0+Mn02+2NaOH 

(2)  2NaOH+Na2Pb03=H20+Na4Pb04 

(3)  Na2Pb03+H20=Pb(OH)2(ONa)2 

(4)  Na2Mn04>=0+Na2Mn03 

(5)  Pb(OH)2(ONa)2+Na2Mn04c=Na2Mn03+H20+Pb02; 
(ONa)2 

(6)  Pb02(ONa)2-=02+Pb(ONa)2 

(7)  Pb(ONa)2+Na2Mn04=Na2Pb03+Na2Mn03 

When  air  is  passed  over  the  heated  mass,  the  manganite 
Na2Mn03  is  "regenerated"  into  the  manganate,  Na2Mn04. — 
Arch.  Pharm.,  251,  596.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Oxygen. — Sedative  Action  when  Injected. — M.  Dardel  reports 
12  cases  in  which  oxygen  was  injected  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases.  The  procedure  seems  entirely  harmless, 
and  brought  apparently  natural  sleep  to  persons  long  suffering 
from  insomnia  or  restlessness.  It  seems  to  act  like  a  sedative 
and  enables  drugs  to  be  dispensed  with.  Even  in  cases  of  chronic 
mental  disease  the  sedative  action  seemed  beyond  question. — 
(Rev.  Med.  Suisse  Romande,  Geneva,  Fab.  20,  v.  34,  No.  2.) — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1439.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Ozone. — Estimation  and  Distinction  from  Nitrogen  Peroxide 
and  Hydroden  Peroxide  in  High  Dilutions. — A  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  pure  potassium  iodide  was  found  by  J.  N. 
Pring  to  be  the  only  reagent  which  gave  satisfactory  results  in 
determining  ozone  and  nitrogen  peroxide,  while  the  use  of 
titanium  sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid  was  the  only  satisfactory 
means  of  detecting  traces  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

It  was  found  that  potassium  iodide  solution  reacts  with  ozone, 
even  when  the  gas  is  present  in  high  dilutions,  with  great  rapidity. 
This  is  also  the  case  at  temperatures  as  low  as  — 50°,  when  the  gas 
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is    passed    over    the    solid    reagent. — Chem.  News,   109,  73.— 
(F.  J.  B.) 

HYDROGEN. 

Hydrogen. — Preparation  and  Commercial  Uses. — A.  W.  Cross- 
ley  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain  at  its  April  meeting.  It  was 
shown  that  the  introduction  of  hydrogen  into  commercial  opera- 
tions during  the  last  15  years  has  necessitated  a  careful  study 
of  methods  for  its  preparation  in  large  quantity  and  at  a  cheap 
rate.  All  the  various  methods  in  use  were  described  in  detail 
as  were  the  manifold  processes  in  which  hydrogen  is  now  used 
to  such  a  large  extent.  The  synthetic  production  of  ammonia 
directly  from  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  the  hardening  of  fats 
were  admirably  presented.  For  details  reference  must  be  had 
to  the  original  paper  in  Pharm.  J.,  92,  604-607,  637-640  and 
676-679. 

Water. — Action  on  Lead,  Copper,  Tin,  Nickel,  Zinc,  and  Alu- 
minum.— In  a  very  comprehensive  article  W.  P.  Jorissen  reviews 
the  potential  differences  of  metals,  their  oxidation,  the  passivity 
shown  by  several  metals  under  certain  circumstances,  the  influ- 
ence of  stresses  and  of  surface  on  corrosion,  the  effect  of  galvanic 
action  due  to  impurities  or  to  the  joining  of  different  kinds  of 
iron  or  of  different  metals,  and  also  discusses  the  substances 
dissolved  in  different  natural  waters.  In  continuing,  he  cites 
the  results  of  many  experiments  as  found  in  the  literature, 
from  which  the  following  are  abstracted: 

Aluminum  was  found  to  be  affected  by  distilled  water  to  only  a 
slight  degree,  carbon  dioxide  having  no  perceptible  influence. 
Ordinary  water  acted  on  it  somewhat  more  decidedly,  causing 
crater-shaped  corrosions.  It  was  found  that  the  greater  the  cold 
work  put  on  the  metal  in  the  manufacturing  process,  the  greater 
the  tendency  to  local  corrosion;  after  annealing  at  450°  only 
general  corrosion  occurs.  Magnalium  is  less  corrodible,  and 
duralumin  is  even  said,  in  contrast  with  ordinary  aluminum, 
to  offer  strong  resistance  to  the  action  of  sea  water. 

Zinc,  in  pure  distilled  water  free  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide, 
retains  its  shining  surface  for  years.  When  oxygen  is  present, 
zinc  hydroxide  is  formed  which  is  soluble  to  the  extent  of  9  mgm. 
per  liter;  when  air,  and  therefore  carbon  dioxide,  is  present, 
the  basic  carbonate  is  also  formed.     The  article  also  gives  the 
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solubilities  of  zinc  hydroxide  and  of  metallic  zinc  in  1%  solutions 
of  several  salts. 

Nickel  is  not  corroded  even  by  sea  water.  A  sufficient  per- 
centage of  nickel  (more  than  35%)  will  prevent  iron  from  rusting. 

Tin  is  proof  against  the  action  of  pure  water.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that,  unless  impure,  it  will  either  not  dissolve  at  all 
or  only  in  small  quantities  in  waters  containing  carbonic  acid 
when  air  is  absent  or  nearly  absent.'  Drinking  water  has  been 
found  to  act  on  technically  pure  tin,  forming  grayish  stains  and 
streaks  of  stannous  and  stannic  oxides.  Pure  tin  (99.96%) 
is  rather  quickly  acted  upon  by  sea  water  containing  air;  a  layer 
of  basic  salts,  however,  soon  covers  the  metal. 

Lead  is  affected  by  C02-free  water  containing  much  dissolved 
oxygen,  with  the  formation  of  a  brown  film,  then  a  greenish- 
yellow  powder — PbO;  in  water,  containing  air  free  from  carbon 
dioxide,  a  white  hydrate  (PbO)3.H20,  and  perhaps  other  hy- 
drates are  formed.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  considerably 
lowers  the  percentage  of  dissolved  lead;  sodium  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate  decreases  it  even  more.  Sulphates  are  not  so 
effective. 

Copper  is  only  slightly  acted  upon  by  distilled  water  containing 
air.  A  piece  of  sheet  copper  (400  cm2  surface)  lost  only  0.3  mgm. 
when  exposed  in  100  Cc.  distilled  water  for  24  hours  to  a  current 
of  air;  lead  under  the  same  conditions  lost  more  than  200  mgms., 
zinc  about  35  mgms.  and  tin  only  traces.  Sea  water  free  from  air 
does  not  act  on  copper,  but  in  the  presence  of  air,  immersion  in 
sea  water  readily  causes  corrosion  with  formation  of  basic  car- 
bonate and  basic  chloride. 

In  conclusion,  the  paper  states  that  it  is  not  possible  to  predict 
whether  a  special  kind  of  drinking  water  brought  in  contact 
with  lead  or  zinc  under  certain  circumstances,  will  only  dissolve 
quantities  of  lead  or  zinc  compounds  below  a  certain  limit. 
In  each  special  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  special  experi- 
ment in  which  the  practical  circumstances  are  imitated  as  much 
as  possible.  As  regards  tin,  there  seems  to  be  little  danger  of 
considerable  corrosion  by  drinking  water. — Compt.  rend.  xi. 
Intern.  Pharm.  Cong.,  696-721.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Ice. — Danger  of  Infection  from.— Editorial.  Three  great 
factors  tend  to  purify  ice  from  polluted  waters:  The  first  is 
crystallization.  The  second  is  temperature — the  fact  that 
freezing  destroys  a  large  percentage  of  bacteria.  The  third 
and  most  important  is  time.     The  longer  the  time  intervening 
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between  the  infection  of  water  and  its  use  (as  water  or  as  ice) 
the  slighter  the  chance  of  the  survival  of  the  germs.  On  this 
score,  natural  ice,  which  is  collected  and  stored  for  several 
months  before  shipment,  has  the  advantage  over  artificial  ice, 
which  is  usually  marketed  soon  after  it  is  made.  Owing  to 
these  three  factors — crystallization,  temperature,  and  time — 
clear,  clean  ice  is  of  itself  as  free  from  danger  as  could  be  wished. 
—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  787.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Purification  of  Distilled  Water  by  Freezing. — A.  G.  Barladean 
presents  a  summary  of  work  proving  that  melted  ice  furnishes 
purer  water  than  the  average  distilled  water.  He  therefore 
proposes  to  bring  distilled  water  to  its  utmost  purity  by  freezing 
it  and  by  collecting  the  ice  crystals  from  the  aqueous  "mother 
liquor"  in  which  the  impurities  will  remain  dissolved.  The 
paper  contains  16  bibliographical  references  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.— Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  369  and  382.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Dangerous  Distilled  Water. — An  anonymous  writer,  quoting 
the  statement  of  a  medical  journal  that  the  average  distilled 
water  of  the  German  pharmacies  contains  more  bacteria  than 
does  the  water  of  the  Spree  or  of  the  Seine,  points  out  the  need 
of  more  care  in  the  storing  of  this  useful  commodity.  He  recom- 
mends frequent  replenishment  of  the  stock,  and  foreserving 
in  small,  well-filled  and  well-corked  bottles.  (We  have  found 
better  results  in  stopping  containers  loosely  with  a  pledget  of 
cotton.— Abstractor.).— Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52, 176.— (H.V.A.) 

A  Warning    Concerning    Sterilized   Distilled  Water. — A.    G. 

Barladean  sounds  a  note  of  warning  concerning  the  use,  especially 
in  intravenous  injections  of  a  distilled  water  that  has  been  ster- 
ilized by  boiling  in  ordinary  glass  vessels.  He  claims  that  the 
amount  of  alkaline  silicates  dissolved  will  produce  untoward 
effects  on  the  patient  and  he  backs  his  argument  by  an  experi- 
ment upon  sprouting  wheat  kernels  when  an  unsterilized  distilled 
water  and  the  same  water  sterilized  in  a  glass  vessel  showed  en- 
tirely different  effects  on  plant  growth.  He  closes  his  paper  by 
stating  that  in  scientific  and  medical  work  only  an  aseptic  water 
freshly  distilled  from  metallic  stills  should  be  employed. — Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  205.— (H.  V.  A.) 

American  Natural  Spring  Waters. — In  an  article  entitled 
"Die  Akratopegen  in  der  amerikanischen  Balneologie,"  Felix 
von  Oefele  gives  a  list  of  the  names,  sources  and  total  solids 
percentages  of  a  large  number  of  natural  mineral  waters  found 
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in  the  United  States  and  used  by  Americans.  He  mentions  the 
fact  that  both  in  America  and  in  Europe  the  bulk  of  such  water 
business  does  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  druggists  as  it  should. 
— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  759-762.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Hardness  of  Water. — Wartha-Pfeifer  Method  of  Estimation. — 
Pfeifer  introduced  the  old  Wartha  method  for  universal  use  in 
determining  the  hardness  of  boiler  waters  (Angew.  Chem.,  15, 
193).  It  consists  in  precipitating  the  alkaline  earths  from 
boiling  neutral  solution  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  sodium  hydroxide  solutions,  the  excess  of  pre- 
cipitating agent  being  determined  by  back  titration.  Useful 
results  are  obtainable  only  if  the  precipitant  is  present  in  excess. 
Because  of  numerous  doubts  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the 
results,  the  method  was  investigated  by  a  number  of  chemists 
all  of  whom,  except  Klut,  found  it  to  be  reliable.  Von  Cochen- 
hausen  gives  the  following  directions:  250  Cc.  of  water  are 
neutralized  with  N/10  hydrochloric  acid  (methyl  orange),  heated 
to  boiling  to  drive  out  C02,  and  washed  into  a  500  Cc.  flask. 
Double  the  necessary  amount  of  the  sodium  carbonate-hydroxide 
solution  is  then  added,  the  mixture  again  heated,  filled  to  500  Cc. 
and  filtered  through  a  No.  605  Schleicher  &  Schull  filter.  The 
excess  of  alkali  is  titrated  back  with  N/10  hydrochloric  acid  in 
250  Cc.  of  the  filtrate.  According  to  von  Cochenhausen  the 
results  are  0.3-0.6  degrees  of  hardness  too  low.  Zink  and 
Hollandt  again  investigated  the  process  and  also  searched  for 
the  reason  of  Klut's  negative  opinion;  they  established  the  accur- 
acy of  the  process  upon  thousands  of  waters,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Klut  did  not  use  sufficient  excess  of  precipitant. 
They  showed  that  40  Cc.  of  precipitant  as  prescribed  by  Lunge 
and  used  by  Klut  is  not  enough  and  that  the  other  directions 
by  Lunge  must  be  changed.  The  amount  of  indicator  used 
must  always  be  the  same.  Waters  containing  iron  and  mangan- 
ese often  give  too  high  values.  The  Lunge  method  is  too  tedious 
and  has  too  many  sources  of  error.  The  Wartha-Pfeifer  process 
should  be  used  only  by  an  accurate  chemist  or  under  his  super- 
vision.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  662;  from  Z.  angew.  Chem., 
1914,  237.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Water. — Comparative  Investigation  of  the  Methods  of  Deter- 
mining Hardness. — After  a  resume  of  the  earlier  methods  of 
estimating  hardness,  Anton  C.  W.  Gawalowski  mentions  and  re- 
fers to  work  done  by  himself  from  which  it  develops  that  with 
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Clark's  solution  the  presence  of  much  iron  or  of  sulphides  in 
waters  causes  erroneous  results  and  that  the  alcohol  in  the 
solution  interferes  with  the  obtaining  of  accurate  end-points 
by  inhibiting  foam  formation.  To  avoid  the  error-producing 
action  of  iron  this  may  be  eliminated  with  potassium  ferricyanide; 
to  afford  a  sharper  end-reaction  the  author  uses  one  of  the  follow- 
ing solutions  which  are  entirely  aqueous  and  maintain  their 
titer  for  years. 

To  sliced  neutral  soap  4-5  times  its  weight  of  ice-cold  water 
is  added  and  the  mixture  macerated  in  a  closed  container  for  2-3 
days.  The  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  undissolved  soap  and 
chilled  4-5  days,  then  filtered  in  a  cold  place  and  after  adding 
1  Cc.  of  40%  formaldehyde  solution  is  brought  to  1  liter  with 
distilled  water,  shaken,  allowed  to  stand  1-2  days  and  again 
filtered. 

In  making  the  other  solution  70  Gm.  c.  p.  oleic  acid  are  sapon- 
ified with  10  Gm.  c.  p.  sodium  hydroxide  in  200  Cc.  of  water, 
diluted  to  1  liter  with  distilled  water  and  filtered  after  1-2  days 
in  a  cool  place.  Sodium  oleate  solution  is  more  constant  than 
that  made  from  potassium  oleate  and  particles  of  sodium  pal- 
mitate  retard  filtration  less  than  potassium  palmitate.  For- 
maldehyde addition  prevents  activity  of  Clostridium  butyricum. — 
Comp.  rend,  xi  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong.,  722-726.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Sterilized  Surface  Waters. —  Their  Utilization  as  Drinking 
Water. — Haupt  discusses  the  methods  of  sterilizing  water,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  chlorinated  lime  and  other  hypochlorites,  alone 
or  with  alum,  and  the  removal  of  any  excess  chlorine  by  sodium 
thiosulphate  or  filtration  through  a  thin  layer  of  iron  drillings. 
As  the  result  of  experiments  he  states  that  moderate  amounts 
of  chlorinated  lime  (5-10  Gm.  per  cubic  meter)  are  satisfactory  for 
temporary  use;  in  cases  where  a  fairly  permanent  purification 
system  is  installed,  it  is  preferable  to  employ  precipitation  by 
aluminium  sulphate  with  simultaneous  use  of  small  quantities 
(1-1.5  Gm.  per  cubic  meter)  of  the  chlorinated  lime. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  861-866.— (J.  H.  W.) 

The  Sterilization  of  Water  with  Chlorinated  Lime. — This  much 
discussed  subject  is  considered  by  C.  Biihrer,  who  quotes  a  letter 
from  Albert  Wetterle  recommending  the  use  of  sodium  thiosul- 
phate to  remove  the  chlorine  odor  and  taste  from  the  water  so 
treated.     Each   milligramme   of   active   chlorine   in   the   water 
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requires  from  0.87  to  1.58  milligrammes  of  thiosulphate  for  the 
purpose  intended. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  531. — (H.  V.  A.) 

Rendering  Drinking  Water  Safe. — An  anonymous  writer  after 
describing  the  danger  of  drinking  unsterilized  water  to  the  troops 
in  the  European  war  and  after  pointing  out  the  impracticability 
in  most  cases  of  the  soldiers  sterilizing  water  by  boiling,  sug- 
gested the  addition  to  each  liter  of  such  water  of  a  small  crystal 
of  potassium  permanganate,  followed  by  innocuous  organic  matter 
(tea,  coffee,  or  even  sugar)  enough  to  decolorize  what  excess  of 
permangnate  may  remain. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  717. — 
(H.  V.  A.) 

Hydrogen  Peroxide. — Action  upon  Free  Haloid  Salts. — In 
continuation  of  his  studies  upon  the  acidity  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
J.  Sperber  has  investigated  its  action  upon  free  haloid  salts 
and  finds  that  all  "haloid  acids"  are  more  or  less  decomposed  by 
its  action.  The  affinity  of  hydrogen  haloids  to  hydrogen  peroxide 
varies  with  the  atomic  weight  of  the  halogens,  similar  in  this 
respect  to  their  affinity  for  oxygen;  hydrogen  iodide  being  af- 
fected most  readily,  whereas  hydrogen  fluoride  reacts  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  reaction 
will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  manipulation,  whether  the 
halogen  acid  is  added  to  excess  of  the  perhydrol,  or  the  latter 
to  excess  of  the  halogen  acid. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  No. 
17.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Liberation  of  Acids  by  Hydrogen  Dioxide. — Joachim  Sperber 
presents,  as  further  testimony  to  his  theory  of  "acquates"  and 
"peraquates"  (see  Yearbook  1913,  276),  his  experiments  on  the 
action  of  perhydrol  (30%  hydrogen  dioxide)  on  halogen  salts. 
He  finds  that  when  calcium  bromide  is  placed  in  perhydrol  there 
is  a  lively  reaction  during  which  oxygen  is  liberated  along  with 
hydrobromic  acid  gas,  the  presence  of  which  was  proven  by 
passing  the  gaseous  mixture  through  silver  nitrate  solution. 
Similarly  calcium  chloride  yields  hydrochloric  acid  on  treatment 
with  perhydrol  and  calcium  fluoride  yields  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Metallic  iodides,  as  is  well  known,  liberate  iodine  when  treated 
with  hydrogen  dioxide,  while  the  three  other  halogen  salts  just 
mentioned  do  not  yield  their  characteristic  element  when  so 
treated.  However,  Sperber  claims  that  hydriodic  acid  is  formed 
from  iodides  prior  to  the  liberation  of  iodine. 
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He  suggests  the  following  equations  showing  the  reactions  just 
mentioned : 

CaBr2+H202=2HBr+Ca02 
CaCl2+H202=2HCl+Ca02 
CaF2+ H202=2HF + Ca02 
In  all  of  these  equations,   the   Ca02  eventually  splits  into 
CaO  and  oxygen. 

The  iodide  reaction,  Sperber  thinks  is  as  follows: 

2NaI+H202=Na202+2HI 

2HI+H202=I2+2H20 

Na202+2H2Ot=H202+  2NaOH 

H202^H20+0. 
Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  2.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Hydrogen  Peroxide. — Its  Action  on  Metals  and  Usefulness  for 
Disinfecting  Instruments. — For  the  disinfection  of  metallic  uten- 
sils composed  of  iron,  nickel,  copper  (but  not  silver),  a  3%  pure 
hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  according  to  Wilhelm  Eichholz,  is  use- 
ful. This  method  is  indicated  in  those  cases  where  sterilization 
by  boiling  is  not  feasible.  The  behavior  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
solutions  toward  iron  is  a  criterion  of  their  purity;  pure  solutions 
do  not  attack  iron  either  in  30%  strengths  or  in  dilutions.  This 
test  is  reliable  only  if  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  all  extraneous 
contamination;  the  distilled  water  used  must  be  unobjectionable 
and  freshly  distilled,  and  the  glass  not  alkali-yielding  (Jena 
glass).— Apoth. -Ztg.,  1914,  11;  from  Med.  Klinik,  1913,  2115.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hydrogen  Peroxide. — Quality  Governed  by  Price. — R.  Stewart 
says  there  is  really  a  very  curious  amount  of  ignorance  prevalent 
as  to  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  ordinary  hydrogen  peroxide 
of  commerce  is  now  an  article  sold  by  the  ton,  and  even  for  many 
purposes  of  the  drug  trade  this  quality  answers  admirably. 
The  ordinary  commercial  commodity,  however,  does  not  com- 
pare in  stability  with  the  higher-priced  product  used  for  medi- 
cinal purposes.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  price.  So  long  as 
drug  stores,  hospital  authorities,  and  others  expect  a  product 
at  the  very  lowest  price,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  manufacturers 
to  deliver  goods  which  it  would  cost  two  or  three  times  the  selling 
price  to  produce. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  353. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Sodium  Borate. — Rate  of  Decompo- 
position  in  Alkaline  Solution. — R.  Schenck,  F.  Vorlander,  and 
W.  Dux  state  that  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
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in  alkaline  solution  depends  on  the  concentration  of  hydroxyl 
ions.  To  this  rule  solutions  of  sodium  pyrophosphate,  apparently 
present  an  exception,  since  they  are  alkaline  and  yet  retard  the 
decomposition.  This  preservative  action  occurs,  however,  only 
when  the  alkalinity  is  within  certain  limits.  The  addition  of 
minute  quantities  of  KOH  solution  (N/20)  is  sufficient  to  lessen 
it.  Similar  results  are  found  with  solutions  of  perborates,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  containing  hydrogen  peroxide  and  borates 
in  equilibrium;  the  presence  of  pyrophosphates  retards  de- 
composition, unless  the  alkalinity  exceeds  a  certain  value.  In 
both  cases  the  preservative  effect  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
very  stable  salts  of  a  perpyrophosphoric  acid,  which  are  only 
slightly  decomposed  in  solution  into  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
pyrophosphates.  —  Pharm.  J.,  93,  223;  from  Z.  angew.  Chem., 
1914,  291. 

HALOGENS. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  Solutions. — A  New  Method  for  the  Precise 
Standardization. — L.  W.  Andrews  states  that  hydrochloric  acid 
solutions  may  be  accurately  standardized  by  the  following 
method.  It  depends  upon  the  loss  of  weight  caused  by  the 
replacement  of  N03  in  silver  nitrate  by  CI. 

Select  two  porcelain  or  silica  dishes  of  75  to  100  Cc.  capacity, 
each  being  provided  with  a  light  watch  glass  cover,  and  one 
with  a  short  glass  rod,  short  enough  to  lie  under  the  cover.  In 
the  dish  with  the  rod  place  1.9  to  2.0  Gm.  of  the  purest  silver 
nitrate,  and  heat  both  dishes  to  constant  weight  at  a  temperature 
of  240°   C,  cool  in  dessicator  and  weigh. 

Transfer  by  means  of  a  pipette,  exactly  50  Cc.  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  into  each  of  the  dishes.  Stir  up  the  silver 
nitrate  until  all  has  dissolved  and  the  AgCl  has  clotted,  but 
do  not  remove  the  rod  from  the  dish.  Place  both  dishes  on  the 
water  bath  and  carefully  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  finally 
dry  in  oven  at  same  temperature  the  AgN03  was  dried.  Cool 
in  dessicator  and  weigh. 

The  normality  of  the  solution  is  given  by  the  expression: 
W— W,  +  w,— w 


N=. 


in  which 


0.02655V 


V  =  Corrected  volume  of  solution 

W,  =  Weight  in  air  of  AgN03  plus  dish 

W  = Weight  in  air  of  AgCl  plus  AgN03  plus  dish 

w  = Weight  of  companion  dish  before 

w,  =  Weight  of  companion  dish  after. 
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Data  submitted  shows  that  good  results  may  be  obtained 
by  the  method.— J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  1914,  2089.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Chlorates. — Reduction  to  Chlorides  by 'Means  of  Hydrazine  Salts 
and  a  Catalytic  Substance. — W.  R.  Hodgkinson  observes  that 
when  mixtures  of  solutions  of  chlorates  (bromates  or  iodates) 
and  hydrazine  salts  in  any  proportion  are  mixed,  they  may  be 
boiled  for  ten  hours  without  any  reaction  taking  place.  But  on 
the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  tarnished  copper  wire  or  a  fragment 
of  cupric  oxide  into  a  cold  solution  of  the  mixed  salts  an  action 
commences  at  the  surface  of  the  solid,  nitrogen  being  evolved. 
If  the  solution  be  warmed,  the  action  may  become  violent. 
When  visible  action  (effervescence)  ceases  either  all  the  chlorate 
or  all  the  hydrazine  salt  is  found  to  have  been  decomposed. 
There  is  perfect  reduction  of  KC103.  The  reaction  is  expressed 
thus:  2KC103+3N2H4HN03=6H20+3N2+3HN03+2KC1.  The 
amount  of  copper  dissolved  is  very  small.  Various  copper  salts 
produce  a  similar  result.  The  action  may  be  used  in  the  analysis 
of  chlorates  for  chlorine  (similarly  with  bromates  and  iodates), 
the  slight  excess  of  hydrazine  salt  necessary  being  afterwards 
destroyed  by  permanganate  acidified  with  nitric  acid. — Pharm. 
J.,  93,  497;  from  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1914,  815. 

Perchlorates  of   Aluminum,   Chromium    and    Magnesium. — 

Preparation. — R.  F.  Weinland  and  Fr.  Engsgraber  have  prepared 
the  following: 

Aluminum  Perchlorate,  (Al  (H20)6)  (C104)3,  by  dissolving 
aluminum  chloride-hexahydrate  in  20%  perchloric  acid,  heating 
in  a  water  bath  till  hydrochloric  acid  ceases  evolving,  and  crystal- 
lizing in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid;  colorless  crystals. 

Chromium  Perchlorate,  of  analogous  composition,  by  dissolving 
a  hydrated  chromium  oxide  in  a  definite  amount  of  perchloric 
acid;  it  crystallizes  over  sulphuric  acid  in  bluish-green,  granular, 
very  hygroscopic  crystals. 

Magnesium  Perchlorate,  (Mg(H20)6)(C104)3,  separates  from 
solutions  of  magnesium  oxide  in  slightly  more  than  the  calculated 
amount  of  perchloric  acid  ,in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid;  the  needle- 
shaped  crystals  are  dried  over  phosphorus  pentoxide. — Apoth.- 
Ztg.,  1914,  11;  from  Ztschr.  anorg.  Chem.,  1914,  84,  368.— (J. 
H.  W.) 

Bromine. — Sensitive  and  Characteristic  Reaction  for  Free  Bro- 
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mine. — G.  Deniges  gives  the  following  very  sensitive  test  for  free 
bromine,  using  as  a  reagent  a  rosaniline  bisulphite  solution 
made  by  adding  to  1  liter  of  a  1:100  aqueous  fuchsine  solution, 
10  Cc.  of  a  sodium  bisulphite  solution  of  30°  Be,  followed  five 
minutes  later  by  20  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.18),  and 
allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  before  use. 
In  applying  the  test,  mix  2  Cc.  of  the  rosaniline  bisulphite  solu- 
tion with  2  Cc.  of  a  2  to  10%  hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  and 
then  add  1  Cc  of  chloroform  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
liquid  to  be  tested.  If  bromine  is  present,  the  chloroform  is 
colored  more  or  less  strongly  violet.  With  0.01  mgm.  bromine, 
the  chloroform  still  exhibits  a  distinct  amethyst  coloration.  To 
detect  bromine  in  the  air,  the  latter  is  drawn  slowly  through  the 
reagent.  Any  coloration  of  the  aqueous  liquid  is  to  be  dis- 
regarded. A  suitable  test  paper  may  also  be  made  by  impregnat- 
ing filter  paper  with  the  reagent  solution  made  as  above,  cutting 
up  the  paper  into  strips  before  completely  drying,  and  preserving 
in  glass-stoppered  bottles.  Before  use,  a  strip  is  slightly  moistened 
with  a  1  to  2%  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
bromine  vapors. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  16;  from  Pharm. 
Zentralhalle,  1913,  1240. 

Bromine. — Detection  and  Estimation. — Guareschi  gives  the 
following  reaction  for  the  detection  of  bromine : — For  quantitative 
estimation  the  bromine  is  liberated  with  chlorine  water;  the  solu- 
tion shaken  out  with  carbon  disulphide  or  chloroform;  and  the 
yellow  or  brown  solution  thus  obtained  is  compared  with  known 
strength  solutions  of  bromine  in  carbon  disulphide  or  chloroform. 
To  prove  that  the  yellow  or  brown  color  is  caused  by  bromine, 
add  decolorized  fuchsin  solution,  which  is  colored  violet  when 
bromine  is  present. 

To  detect  bromine  in  organic  substances,  the  bromine 
is  liberated  by  distilling  the  substance  with  25%  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  By  this  method  the 
bromine  in  0.1  mgm.  of  eosin  equivalent  to  0.00004  Gm.  of 
the  halogen  can  be  detected. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  80;  from  Ann. 
fals.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Bromine  Hydrate. — Composition. — The  formula  of  bromine 
hydrate  was  stated  by  Lowig  and  Roozeboom  to  be  Br2.10H2O, 
whereas  analogy  with  chlorine  hydrate  indicated  a  lower  water 
content.  Thermic  observations  by  N.  Giran  led  to  the  composi- 
tion Br2.8H20,  which  was  verified  by  chemical  analysis  of  the 
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product  centrifuged  over  kaolin. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  779;  from 
Compt.  rendus,  159,  246-248.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Iodine  as  Catalyst. — The  catalyzing  action  of  iodine  has  been 
known  for  some  time,  it  acting  as  carrier  in  the  chlorination  and 
bromination  of  organic  compounds,  also  in  hastening  the  con- 
version of  ordinary  phosphorus  into  the  red  form.  A  closer  study 
of  this  property  has  revealed  a  whole  series  of  different  catalytic 
actions  of  iodine.  E.  Knoevenagel  determined  the  following: 
Sulphurising  with  splitting  off  of  hydrogen  sulphide;  condensa- 
tions with  elimination  of  water;  condensations  with  ammonia 
separation;  sulphating;  oxidations.  Of  the  first  three  forms 
of  iodine  catalysis,  a  series  of  reactions  are  given.— Apoth.-Ztg., 
1914,  151;  from  J.  prakt.  Chem.,  1914,  89,  I.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Iodine. — Estimation  in  Ferrous  Iodide  Pills. —  Frangois  and 
Lormand  in  Ann.  fals.,  1914,  203,  give  the  following  method  for 
the  determination  of  iodine  in  pills  of  ferrous  iodide:  10  pills  are 
placed  in  a  250  Cc.  flask,  10  Cc.  of  10%  solution  AgN03  added, 
the  mixture  heated  over  a  small  flame  until  the  pills  disintegrate 
and  silver  iodide  is  formed.  After  cooling,  50  Cc.  fuming  nitric 
acid  is  added,  the  mixture  heated  on  a  boiling  water-bath  until 
the  silver  iodide  assumes  its  familiar  pale  yellow  color,  which 
will  be  about  three  hours;  200  Cc.  of  water  is  then  added,  the 
silver  iodide  collected,  dried,  washed  on  the  filter  with  ether  to 
extract  resins  which  have  not  been  destroyed  by  the  nitric  acid. 
It  is  then  weighed  and  the  iodine  calculated  (coefficient  0.5405). 
The  process  is  not  available  for  pills  coated  with  talcum. — Pharm. 
J.,  92,  787. 

Iodine. —  Treatment  of  Arteriosclerosis. — The  views  of  a  number 
of  leading  German  clinicians  are  summarized  and  the  wide 
divergence  of  ideas  and  techniques  commented  on  by  J.  Schwalbe. 
No  scientific  basis  for  the  use  of  iodine  in  arteriosclerosis  is  evi- 
denced and  on  the  other  hand  there  appear  to  be  many  draw- 
backs to  the  method. — (Deut.  med.  Wochschr.,  1914,  v.  50,  No. 
16.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1697.    — (M.  I.  W.) 

Decinormal  Iodine  Solution. — George  E.  E'we  and  Charles  E. 
Vanderkleed  criticize  the  U.  S.  P.  directions  for  making  deci- 
normal iodine  solution.  A  great  saving  in  time  may  be  effected 
by  using  only  40  Cc.  of  water  in  dissolving  the  iodine  and  potas- 
sium iodide  instead  of  300  Cc.  as  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia. 
—J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1681-1682. 
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Arsenic,  Copper,  and  Iron. — Iodometric  Estimation. — Cupric 
and  ferric  salts  do  not  liberate  iodine  from  potassium  iodide 
in  the  presence  of  Rochelle  salt  and  sodium  bicarbonate.  The 
quick  volumetric  process  of  Avery  and  Beans  for  arsenic  copper 
mixtures  is  based  on  this  fact.  G.  D.  Lander  and  J.  J.  Geake 
have  extended  this  method  in  the  cases  of  copper  and  iron. 
Cuprous  salts  are  oxidised  by  iodine  in  the  presence  of  tartrate 
and  bicarbonate,  but  in  the  case  of  ferrous  salts  this  reversed 
action  is  incomplete. 

Pharmacology  of  Iodine. — Fernand  Serre  discusses  the  thera- 
peutic action  of  iodine,  claiming  that  the  so-called  "iodism"  is 
not  due  to  iodine  itself  but  to  the  products  formed  in  the  usual 
iodine-iodide  mixtures.  In  his  practice  he  prescribes  10  Gms. 
of  a  straight  alcoholic  solution  containing  10%  of  iodine  and 
insists  that  the  pharmacist  prepare  it  freshly. 

He  states  that  while  the  French  Codex  gives  as  a  maximum 
dose  of  the  tincture  1  Gm.  (61  drops)  during  twenty-four  hours, 
he  gives  his  tuberculous  patients  as  much  as  300  drops  of  the 
tincture  a  day;  starting  them  with  60  drops  a  day  for  about  a 
fortnight  in  order  that  they  may  become  accustomed  to  it.  He 
finds  the  best  method  of  administration  is  in  a  little  red  wine. — 
Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  384.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Iodine. —  The  Present  Status  of  Organic  Preparations. — Frank- 
lin C.  McLean  reviews  the  composition  of  some  of  the  better 
known  preparations  and  concludes  that:  So  far  as  we  now  know 
these  preparations  have  no  specific  action  beyond  the  action  of 
iodine  after  separation  from  the  molecule.  The  iodized  fats 
and  fatty  acids,  when  small  amounts  of  iodine  are  desired,  seem  to 
combine  the  maximum  of  therapeutic  effect  with  the  minimum 
of  toxicity,  chiefly  because  of  their  retention  in  the  body  and 
the  slower  release  of  the  iodine.  They  are  not  of  advantage 
when  a  high  concentration  of  available  iodine  in  the  tissues  is 
desirable.  The  iodised  proteins  may  be  of  some  advantage 
in  so  far  as  they  prevent  gastric  irritation  and  retard  absorption 
of  the  iodine.  Their  behavior  after  absorption  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  soluble  inorganic  iodides.  Iothion  and  Iothion 
Oil  are  available  for  percutaneous  administration,  when  that 
is  desirable.  The  syrups  and  wines  of  the  so-called  iodized 
tannins  display  no  advantage  over  the  soluble  inorganic  iodides. 
—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1382-1383.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Iodine. — Determination  of  Organically  Combined. — The  follow- 
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ing  new  method  of  determining  organically  combined  iodine  in 
albumin-iodine  compounds  is  given  by  F.  Elkhardt:  A  weighed 
quantity  of  the  substance,  say  one  gram,  is  placed  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  with  3  Cc.  of  30%  NaOH  solution;  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  several  hours,  then  heated  until  the  liquid  has  evaporated 
and  the  residue  has  been  carbonized.  The  residue  is  then  leached 
with  water,  tartaric  acid  added  to  slight  acidity,  and  the  entire 
mixture,  without  filtering,  washed  into  a  flask  and  treated  with 
2  to  3  Cc.  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  nitrite.  The  iodine  liberated 
is  shaken  out  with  50  Cc.  carbon  disulphide.  The  carbon  disul- 
phide  solution  is  shaken  several  times  with  water  to  remove  the 
excess  of  sodium  nitrite,  and  poured  on  a  wet  filter,  whereon  it  is 
collected;  it  is  then  transferred  to  a  500  Cc.  flask  (by  puncturing 
the  filter)  with  about  150  Cc.  water,  and  the  iodine  titrated  with 
decinormal  thiosulphate. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  441. 

Iodides. — Direct  Iodometric  Estimation. — W.  Stiiwe  writes 
that,  of  the  commonly  used  methods  for  estimating  soluble 
iodides,  the  titration  with  silver  nitrate,  according  to  Volhard, 
gives  good  results  only  in  absence  of  chlorides  and  bromides 
and  by  following  a  definite  procedure.  Fresenius'  method, 
consisting  in  liberation  of  iodine  by  nitrous  acid,  gives  good 
results  in  presence  of  bromides  and  chlorides,  but  shaking  out 
with  carbon  disulphide  is  necessary  and  further  a  sodium  thio- 
sulphate,  standardized  against  a  known  potassium  iodide  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  unknown  determination,  is  required.  The 
ferric  chloride  method  of  Duflos,  also  applicable  in  the  presence 
of  chlorides  and  bromides,  requires  distillation  of  the  iodine. 

The  difficulties  of  direct  estimation  lie  in  the  fact  that,  though 
it  is  easy  in  many  ways  to  oxidize  hydriodic  acid,  the  reagents 
must  not  be  present  in  excess  since  the  excess  will  act  on  the 
iodide  resulting  during  the  titration.  A  direct  estimation  is, 
however,  possible  with  iodic  acid  which  acts  in  the  following 
manner: 

HI03+5HI-=6I+3H20. 
Only  the  free  acids  react  thus.     If  potassium  iodide  is  treated 
with  potassium  iodate,  no  liberation  of  iodine  occurs  until  an 
acid  is  added. 

The  procedure  in  an  analysis  of,  for  instance,  potassium 
iodide  is  as  follows:  2  Gm.  of  the  iodide  is  dissolved  in  water 
to  100  Cc,  10  Cc.  of  this  solution  (=.2  Gm.  iodide)  is  placed 
in  a  100  Cc.  flask,  and  10  Cc.  3%  potassium  iodate  solution 
as  well  as  10  Cc.  alcohol  (to  prevent  excessive  foaming  in  the 
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later  C02  evolution)  added.  The  liquid  is  then  acidulated 
with  2  Cc.  officinal  nitric  acid  (sulphuric  acid  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended since  barium  sulphate  settles  only  slowly)  and  the 
mouth  of  the  flask  closed  by  a  fairly  wide-stemmed  funnel.  2  Gm. 
barium  carbonate  is  strewn  in  a  circle  around  the  interior  of  the 
funnel  just  above  the  stem  and  rinsed  with  a  few  drops  of  water 
in  small  portions  at  a  time  into  the  flask  rotating  after  each 
addition.  The  carbon  dioxide  can  escape  through  the  funnel; 
any  iodine  carried  with  it  is  held  back,  thus  avoiding  loss.  After 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  has  ceased,  the  flask  is  repeatedly 
rotated  to  remove  adherent  gas,  and,  after  bubbles  have  ceased 
to  rise,  the  funnel  and  neck  of  the  flask  are  rinsed  with  a  few 
drops  of  diluted  alcohol.  The  iodine  is  brought  into  solution 
by  addition  of  0.5  Gm.  potassium  iodide  and  after  filling  up, 
the  flask  is  shaken  and  set  aside.  After  a  few  hours  the  pre- 
cipitate has  settled  so  that  50  Cc.  of  the  clear  liquid  can  be  pi- 
petted off  into  a  beaker  and  titrated  with  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  using  starch  as  indicator.  According  to  the  above 
equation,  5/6  of  the  liberated  iodine  corresponds  to  that  due 
to  the  iodide. 

This  method  is  not  applicable  in  presence  of  bromides  since 
these  are  also  decomposed  by  potassium  iodate;  chlorides  do  not 
interfere.  An  excess  of  iodate  must  be  present  to  cause  quanti- 
tative liberation  of  iodine.  Alkaline  hydroxides  or  carbonates 
cannot  be  used  to  remove  hydrogen  ions  since  they  combine 
with  iodine;  barium  carbonate  does  not  react  with  the  iodine, 
and  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  precipitating  the  excess 
of  iodate,  barium  iodate  being  only  difficultly  soluble  in  water: 
— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  382.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Iodides.- — Detection. — Cinsa  and  Tewni  state  that  a  reagent 
prepared  by  dissolving  10  Gm.  of  mercuric  nitrate  in  50  Cc. 
of  water  and  adding  to  the  solution  5  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  60  Cc. 
of  concentrated  ammonia  water  will  give  a  red  precipitate  with 
iodides.  The  reaction  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  sensitive  known, 
and  is  not  interfered  with  by  chlorides. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  272; 
from  Gazz.  chim.  ital. — (K.  S.  B.) 

Hydrofluoric  Acid. — Hydrofluoric  acid  burns  should  be  washed 
with  diluted  milk  of  magnesia.  Ammonia  is  too  caustic. — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  555.— (M.  I.  W.) 
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SULPHUR,  SELENIUM  AND  TELLURIUM. 

Colloidal  Sulphur. — Preparation. — It  is  said  that  in  this  form 
the  sulphur  is  physiologically  more  active  than  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  sublimed  or  precipitated  sulphur.  Colloidal  sulphur 
is  soluble  in  water;  it  is  also  readily  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
tract. 

The  preparation  of  colloidal  sulphur  is  quite  simple.  Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  (H2S)  is  passed  for  sometime  into  a  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid.  Flakes  of  sulphur,  temporarily  insoluble  on 
account  of  the  acidity  of  the  solution,  but  not  coagulated,  form 
a  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  acid  solution  is  then 
decanted,  and  distilled  water  added  to  the  sulphur,  which  at 
once  dissolves.  Dialysis  of  the  solution  of  sulphur  removes  the 
remaining  traces  of  acid,  thus  completing  the  process.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  is  adjusted  so  as  to  represent  0.2  Gm.  in 
each  15  Cc.  (about  6  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce).  The  dose  varies 
from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  given  before  the  morning 
and  evening  meal. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  301;  from  Prescriber, 
1914,  282. 

Colloidal  Sulphur  and  Selenium. —  New  Method  of  Preparation. 
— Julius  Meyer  states  that  to  prepare  colloidal  sulphur  and 
selenium  solutions  the  powdered  element  is  dissolved  in  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  hydrazine  hydrate,  and  the  solution  vig- 
orously shaken.  When  a  saturated  solution  has  been  made  a 
syrupy  dark  colored  liquid  is  obtained.  If  a  few  drops  of  this 
solution  are  added  to  a  few  liters  of  water,  stirring  thoroughly, 
with  selenium  a  red  colored  solution  is  obtained,  and  with  sulphur 
a  whitish-yellow  solution.  The  selenium  solution  is  exceedingly 
stable,  and  can  be  boiled  for  some  time  without  undergoing  any 
change.  It  can  be  kept  for  months.  When  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time  a  small  quantity  of  red  selenium  separates,  but 
it  disappears  on  shaking.  The  sulphur  solution  is  not  so  stable. — 
Merck's  Report,  1914,  42;  from  Chem.  News,  1913,  306. 

Precipitated  Sulphur. — Much  of  the  'Lac  Sulphur'  that  is 
now  found  on  the  market  is  derived  from  the  surface  sulphur 
beds  and  is  marketed  without  purification.  It  is  not  precipitated 
but  shovelled,  and  does  not  contain  more  than  40  or  50%  of 
sulphur,  the  balance  being  clay. — C.  R.  Noyes,  J.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1914,  853.— (L.  S.) 

Hydrogen  Sulphide.— Detection  of  Minute  Traces. — According 
to  W.   Mecklenburg  and   F.   Rosenkranzer  the  most  sensitive 
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reaction  for  hydrogen  sulphide  is,  as  shown  by  Emil  Fischer, 
the  formation  of  methylene  blue.  The  water  to  be  tested  is  mixed 
with  one-fiftieth  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  few  granules  of  dimethylparaphenylenediamine  sulphate  are 
added  and  after  stirring,  there  are  added  1  or  2  drops  of  a  dilute 
ferric  chloride  solution.  If  even  as  little  as  0.018  mgm.  H2S  is 
present  in  one  liter  of  water  a  distinct  blue  color  develops  in 
half  an  hour.  The  authors  point  out  that  this  reaction  may 
also  serve  for  the  colorimetric  determination  of  small  quantities 
of  H2S  by  colorimetric  comparison  with  H2S  solutions  of  known 
strength. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  120;  from  Z.  anorg.  Chem., 
1914,  86,  143. 

Sulphuric    Acid. — Viscosity. — Albert    Ernest    Dunstan    states 

that  experiments  conducted  by  himself  show  the  viscosity  of 

sulphuric  acid  to  be  as  follows: — 

Temperature  Viscosity 
13.8  0.360 

25.0  0.235 

50.0  0.106 

70.0  0.0635 

90.0  0.0425 

Chemical  News,  1914,  209. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — Microchemical  Reaction  for  Free  and  Com- 
bined.— According  to  Deniges,  20  Gm.  mercury  nitrate  are  dis- 
solved in  100  Cc.  water  and  10  Cc.  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.39)  and 
the  reagent  preserved  over  a  few  drops  of  mercury.  To  perform 
the  test,  a  small  drop  of  the  sulphuric  acid  containing  liquid 
is  placed  on  a  microscope  slide  and  to  the  middle  of  the  drop 
whose  diameter  should  not  exceed  5-6  mm.,  a  very  small  drop  of 
the  reagent  is  added.  After  about  a  minute,  a  cover-glass  is 
placed  on  top  and  the  resulting  crystals  of  mercury  sulphate 
examined  with  a  magnification  of  100-300. — Pharm.  Zenlralh. 
1914,  749;  from  Rep.  Pharm.,  26,  1914,  3.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Sulphates. — Improvement  in  the  Volumetric  Estimation. — 
Horace  North  presents  a  method  for  the  volumetric  estimation 
of  S04  which  is  said  to  be  applicable  in  the  presence  of  the  ions 
Li,  Na,  K,  NH4,  Cu  "  ,  Mg,  Ca,  Sr,  Zn,  Cd,  Hg  "  ,  Al,  Ni,  Co,  CI, 
P04,  and  B407.  All  data  are  referred  to  one  standard  solution 
which  is  readily  prepared  of  exact  strength  and  which  is  perma- 
nent. The  end  point  of  the  titration  is  clearly  defined.  When 
all  is  in  readiness  an  estimation  requires  fifty  minutes.  The 
method  is  a  modification  of  the  one  proposed  by  Hinman  in  1877 
in  which  the  S04  is  precipitated  by  barium  chromate  in  HC1 
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solution,  the  excess  of  barium  chromate  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
and  the  chromic  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  stan- 
nous chloride.  The  proposed  method  is  essentially  as  follows: 
To  the  solution  containing  about  0.16  Gm.  S04  diluted  to  30 
Cc,  sufficient  HC1  (sp.  gr.  1.12)  is  added  to  bring  up  the  total 
to  4  Cc.  Heat  to  boiling,  run  in  20  Cc.  N/3  BaCl2,  again  heat 
to  boiling,  run  in  10  Cc.  N/1  K2Cr207,  rinse  down  the  neck 
of  the  flask  with  10  Cc.  water  and  add  drop  by  drop  with  constant 
shaking  a  mixture  of  15  Cc.  ammonia  water  (sp.  gr.  0.98)  and 
2  Cc.  36%  acetic  acid.  After  cooling  to  room  temperature, 
bringing  the  volume  to  100  Cc,  and  filtering,  the  chromic  acid 
in  40  Cc.  is  estimated  iodometrically. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914, 
249-256. 

Thiosulphates. — Detection  and  Determination  of  Traces  in 
Sulphites. — With  silver  nitrate  solution,  pure  sulphites  give  a 
snow-white  precipitate  of  silver  sulphite,  which  retains  its  white 
color  for  a  long  time,  even  in  daylight,  says  J.  Bodnar.  Under 
the  same  conditions  the  silver  precipitate  given  by  a  hyposulphite 
rapidly  becomes  colored,  passing  to  black.  In  a  mixture  of  the 
two  salts,  the  color  may  be  from  yellow  to  black,  according  to 
the  amount  of  hyposulphite  present.  The  test  may  be  made 
approximately  quantitative.  Five  Cc.  of  a  1:10  solution  of 
pure  sodium  sulphite  are  put  into  each  of  a  series  of  test-tubes; 
then  to  all  but  the  first  0.1,  0.2,  0.3  Cc.  and  so  on  of  N/50  thio- 
sulphate  solution  is  added.  To  each  of  these  10  Cc.  of  a  14:100 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  are  added.  This  gives  the  color  which 
may  then  be  matched  by  the  precipitate  from  sulphite  being 
tested  under  similar  conditions. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  497. 

Sodium  Thiosulphate. — Stability  of  its  Volumetric  Solutions 
Under  Proper  Conditions. — P.  Bohrisch  gives  the  details  of  ex- 
periments undertaken  to  determine  the  question  of  stability 
or  instability  of  volumetric  solutions  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
and  the  best  methods  for  their  preparation  and  preservation. 
Selecting  for  his  investigation  the  N/10  V.  S.  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate, he  finds  that,  contrary  to  the  assumption  that  it  retains 
its  titer  only  for  a  short  time,  it  will  keep  perfectly  unchanged 
for  a  long  time,  provided  it  is  properly  made  and  suitably  pre- 
served. The  water  used  for  its  preparation  must  be  recently 
distilled  or  previously  well  boiled.  For  its  preservation  the 
solution  should  be  kept  in  completely  filled  bottles,  it  being 
immaterial  whether  in  a  cool  place  or  at  the  ordinary  room 
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temperature;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  protect  completely  filled 
bottles  from  the  light.  Under  these  conditions  the  solution 
will  keep  unchanged  for  at  least  one  year.  In  partly  filled  bottles, 
opened  occasionally  for  use,  the  solution  will  also  keep  well  for 
at  least  a  half  a  year,  provided  it  is  kept  in  brown  bottles; 
whereas  in  white  partly  filled  bottles  the  solution  is  rapidly 
decomposed,  sulphur  being  deposited.  The  author  has  formulated 
a  table  which  shows  the  experimental  data  upon  which  he  has 
formed  his  conclusions.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  360-362.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Sodium  Thiosulphate  as  Stain  Remover. — An  anonymous 
writer  points  out  the  great  value  of  sodium  thiosulphate  solution 
ae  a  remover  of  stains.  Among  those  that  can  be  dissolved  out 
by  this  chemical  are,  fruit  and  wine  stains,  many  aniline  dyes 
including  methylene  blue,  Esbach's  reagent.  Permanganate  stains 
are  removed  by  an  acidulated  solution  of  thiosulphate. — Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  178.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Detection  of  Selenous  Acid  in  Sulphuric  Acid. — E.  Schmidt 
reports  that  in  carrying  out  the  well-known  ferric  chloride- 
sulphuric  acid  reaction  for  codeine  and  morphine,  he  has  found 
some  samples  of  sulphuric  acid  that  gave  the  characteristic  green 
color  with  these  alkaloids  before  the  ferric  chloride  was  added. 
On  examination  of  such  samples  of  acid  he  found  that  each 
contained  traces  of  selenous  acid  which  behaved  in  the  reaction 
even  as  the  ferric  chloride  does,  a  fact  already  pointed  out  by 
Mecke.  This  fact  led  him  to  a  study  of  the  reaction  as  a  means 
of  identification  of  selenous  acid  as  an  impurity  in  sulphuric  acid ; 
placing  10  Cc.  of  the  acid  in  a  test  tube  and  adding  thereto 
0.01  gramme  of  codeine  phosphate.  Acid  proven  to  be  free 
from  selenous  acid  invariably  remained  uncolored;  while  those 
samples  containing  selenous  acid  always  showed  the  character- 
istic color. 

The  test  moreover  proved  to  be  very  sensitive,  as  little  as 
1  part  of  H2Se03  to  the  million  giving  the  color.  The  Meyer- 
Jannech  hydrosulphite  test  for  selenium  was  found  to  respond 
only  when  the  dilution  was  not  more  than  1  part  to  800,000; 
while  the  sulphurous  acid-trichloride  reaction  for  selenous  acid 
did  not  respond  in  dilutions  weaker  than  1  part  in  100,000. — 
Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  161.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Tellurium  Dioxide  in  Combustion  Analyses. — Tellurium  diox- 
ide is  an  active  oxidizing  agent,  being  reduced  to  tellurium  in  the 
process;  it  is  also  a  good  solvent  for  non-volatile  basic  reaction 
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products.  It  therefore  furnishes  the  conditions  for  many  quan  • 
titative  carbon  and  nitrogen  determinations  by  combustion. 
Combustions  with  tellurium  dioxide  are  applicable  in  the  determ- 
ination of  nitrogen  in  aluminium  nitride,  of  nitrogen  and  carbon 
in  calcium  cyanamid,  and  of  carbon  in  ferro-chrome  and  steel. 
The  process  was  devised  by  R.  Glauser,  is  said  to  give  good 
results  as  compared  with  other  methods,  and  is  more  time- 
saving.  The  tellurium  dioxide  can  always  be  recovered. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  938;  from  Chem.-Ztg.,  1914,  Nr.  17,  187.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

NITROGEN. 

Nitrogen. — Injection  in  Tuberculous  Peritonitis. — G.  Bruckner, 
reports  a  cure  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  by  injection  of  nitrogen 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity  on  the  principle  of  the  method  of  arti- 
ficial pneumothorax  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  processes. — 
(Berl.  klin.  Wchnschr.,  1914,  v.  51,  No.  3.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  736.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Kjeldahl  Process. — Modification. — L.  Marino  and  F.  Gonnelli 
propose  a  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl  process  based  on  the 
pronounced  catalytic  activity  of  vanadium  oxide.  By  carrying 
out  the  ordinary  decomposition  process  with  H2S04  in  presence 
of  K2S04  and  a  trace  of  vanadium  pentoxide,  exact  results  may 
be  obtained  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  This  modification  is 
recommended  when  the  ordinary  Gunning  process  is  carried  out 
with  difficulty;  or  in  cases  where  the  use  of  mercury  gives  rise 
to  mercury-ammonium  compounds  which  resist  decomposition. 
Vanadium,  even  when  present  in  quantity,  does  not  retain  even 
traces  of  ammonia.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  371;  from  Atti  accad.  Lincei, 
23,  523. 

Ammonia. — Estimation  by  Means  of  Formaldehyde. — Since 
Herrmann  discovered  the  suitability  of  determining  formaldehyde 
by  its  reaction  with  ammonium  chloride,  various  workers  have 
utilized  formaldehyde  in  the  determination  of  ammonium  salts. 
Gilbert  Simpson  gives  the  results  of  experiments  made  with  the 
object  of  the  still  further  utilization  of  this  reaction  in  the  de- 
termination of  ammonium  compounds.  The  reaction  was  adapted 
to  the  Kjeldahl  process  with  satisfactory  results.  0.5  Gm. 
aniline  hydrochloride  was  boiled  with  K2S04  and  H2S04  in  the 
usual  manner  until  nearly  colorless,  when  cool  it  was  neutralized 
with  NaOH,  methyl  orange  as  indicator;  boiled  to  expel  the  C02, 
cooled  and  excess  of  formaldehyde  added,  after  adding  phenol- 
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phthalein  it  was  titrated  with  N/2  NaOH.  Nitrogen  found, 
10.9%;  theoretical,  10.81%.  The  reaction  seems  to  be  2(NH4)2 
S04+6HCHO=N4(CH2)6+2H2S04+6H20.  The  method  was 
found  to  work  perfectly  with  mixtures  of  alkali  hydroxides, 
carbonates,  or  bicarbonates  with  either  ammonia  or  ammonium 
salts.  Sodium  ammonium  hydrogen  phosphate  was  estimated 
by  titration  with  N  H2S04,  methyl  orange  as  indicator,  excess 
of  formaldehyde  and  phenolphthalein  added,  and  finally  titrated 
with  N  NaOH.  The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  it  takes  twice  as  much  normal  NaOH 
after  the  addition  of  formaldehyde  as  it  takes  of  normal  H2S04 
when  first  titrated  in  presence  of  methyl  orange.  The  equations 
make  this  obvious:  2NaNH4HP04+H2S04— 2NaH2P04+  (NH4)2 
S04.     In  presence  of  methyl  orange. 

2(NH4)2S04+6HCHOt=N4(CH2)6+2H2S04+6H20 
2NaH2P04+H2S04+4NaOH=Na2S04+2Na2HP04+4H20 
In  presence  of  phenolphthalein. 

Trial  with  ammonium  benzoate  determined  the  availability  of 
the  process  for  the  estimation  of  ammonium  in  organic  salts 
and  finally  it  was  found  to  answer  for  the  determination  of 
ammonia  in  bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate  and  its  solutions. 
In  all  these  cases  the  results  were  good.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  546-547. 

Synthetic  Ammonia.— Sir  William  Crookes  in  his  address  on 
retiring  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
spoke  of  the  great  strides  being  made  in  technical  chemistry, 
foremost  among  which  was  Haber's  process  for  the  production 
of  ammonia.  Ammonium  sulphate  is  now  synthetized  by  the 
Badische  Company,  which  is  about  to  enlarge  its  plant  by  the 
end  of  1915  to  a  capacity  of  130,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
catalyst  osmium  has  been  replaced,  first  by  uranium,  later 
by  Fe203.  The  investigation  of  the  process  has  shown  that 
the  latter  catalyst  is  made  more  active  by  the  addition  of  certain 
substances — e.  g.,  oxides,  hydroxides,  and  salts  of  alkali  metals — 
while  other  substances,  such  as  arsenic,  act  as  specific  poisons 
toward  ammonia  catalysts. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  85,  85. 

Ammonia. — Electrochemical  Oxidation. — Electrochemical  oxi- 
dation takes  place  usually  step  by  step.  Heretofore  in  the 
oxidation  of  ammonia  only  nitrite  had  been  observed  along  with 
nitrogen  and  nitrate.  Experiments  conducted  with  every  pos- 
sible care  by  G.  Oesterheld  have  now  shown  that  in  the  anodic 
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oxidation  of  ammonia  the  following  form  in  order:  Hydroxyl- 
amine,  ammonium  hyponitrite,  ammonium  nitrite  and  ammonium 
nitrate,  with  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrogen  from  side-reactions. — 
Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  260;  from  Ztschr.  anorg.  Chem.,  1914,  86, 
105.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Ammonium  Chloride.— Presence  of  Non-Volatile  Impurities. — 
K.  Enz  points  out  that  to  meet  the  pharmacopoeial  (G.  P.) 
requirements  ammonium  chloride  should  be  completely  volatil- 
ized by  heat,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  product  usually  employed 
which  occurs  as  a  white  powder,  generally  fails  to  volatilize 
completely,  leaving  non- volatile  residues  amounting  up  to  1%, 
and  it  also  is  liable  to  contain  traces  of  iron.  The  pharmacopoeia 
should  therefore  more  definitely  express  the  degree  of  volatility, 
and,  moreover,  give  a  reliable  method  for  determining  traces 
of  iron,  which  is  present  as  ferric  salt  and  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  official  method.  This  may  be  done,  however,  by  means 
of  ammonium  sulphide  and,  after  the  oxidation,  with  ammonium 
sulphocyanide.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  177-178.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Sublimed  Ammonium  Chloride. — Commercial  Qualities. — Wieb- 
elitz,  referring  to  the  paper  of  K.  Enz  on  non-volatile  impurities 
in  ammonium  chloride,  observes  that  two  sorts  of  "sublimed" 
ammonium  chloride  are  on  the  market,  which  are  recommended 
as  being  free  from  non-volatile  matter.  The  one  occurs  as  a 
uniformly  handsome,  crystalline  powder;  the  other,  also  in  powder 
but  much  coarser,  being  a  conglomerate  of  more  or  less  spicular 
crystals.  Yet,  the  first  mentioned  crystalline  powder,  which 
seems  to  be  in  greater  demand  than  the  coarser  spicular  article, 
invariably  yields  a  distinct  residue  on  sublimation,  whereas  the 
spicular  sort  always  sublimes  without  leaving  a  weighable  residue. 
The  pharmacopoeial  demand  should  therefore  be  for  an  absolutely 
volatile  salt.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  194.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Nitrous  Gases. — Poisonous  Effects. — R.  Tetzner.  Thirteen 
of  the  32  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  from  nitrous  gases  occurred 
from  sawdust  being  strewn  on  spilt  nitric  acid.  The  main 
symptoms  are  on  the  part  of  the  throat  and  lungs  at  first,  but 
as  these  subside  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  extreme  debility, 
emaciation  and  nervous  symptoms  follow  and  are  liable  to  be 
permanent.  Out  of  25  firemen  who  were  seriously  poisoned 
by  the  fumes  during  the  burning  of  a  chemical  works,  eleven  were 
permanently  incapacitated  and  one  died.  No  means  of  effective 
treatment  are  known;  heart  tonics  may  be  needed,  and  diluted 
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lime  water  and  other  alkaline  waters  have  been  recommended, 
as  also  inhalation  of  oxygen  ammonia,  sodium  bicarbonate 
sprays,  or  venesection  plus  saline  infusion. — (Med.  Klin.,  1914, 
v.  10,  No.  17.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 1762.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Nitrous  Oxide. — Impurities  of. — H.  D.  Haskins  says  the  im- 
purities present  in  nitrous  oxide  when  too  high  a  production 
temperature  is  used  are  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  set  free  by  heat 
dissociation  of  ammonium  nitrate.  When  produced  in  a  metallic 
apparatus,  the  cooled  impure  gas  contains  free  ammonia.  As 
low  a  production  temperature  as  practicable  should  be  used. 
In  a  closed  apparatus  there  is  no  reason  why  the  acid  and  am- 
monia should  not  recombine  when  cooled,  forming  ammonium 
nitrate  and  thus  leaving  no  ammonia  nor  acid  in  the  free  state. 
If,  however,  the  gas  apparatus  is  metallic,  some  of  the  nitric 
acid  is  consumed  in  forming  a  salt  with  the  metal,  and  the  cor- 
responding amount  of  ammonia  cannot  recombine  with  acid, 
so  that  it  is  left  in  the  free  state  in  the  nitrous  oxide.  This 
poisonous  gas  must  be  removed  by  bubbling  the  nitrous  oxide 
through  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — (Cleveland  M.  J.  v.  13,  August, 
No.  8.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1231.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Nitrous  Acid. — Detection  in  Presence  of  Nitric  Acid. — Accord- 
ing to  A.  Leclere  nitrous  is  set  free  by  citric  acid,  whereas,  nitric 
acid  is  not.  Hence  the  author  adds  some  concentrated  syrupy 
solution  of  citric  acid  to  the  substance,  and  overlays  the  liquid 
cautiously  with  a  3  to  4  per  cent,  solution  of  ferrous  ammonium 
sulphate.  A  brown  color  zone  indicates  the  presence  of  nitrous 
acid,  the  sensitiveness  being  stated  to  be  1:10,000.  If  any 
sulphides  are  present  they  must  be  removed  by  shaking  with 
zinc  acetate  and  filtering. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  173;  from 
Chem.  Ztg.  Repert.,  1914,  293. 

Nitrites. — Gravimetric  Estimation. — N.  Busvold  says  Lunge's 
volumetric  method  of  estimating  nitrites  by  titration  with  acid 
permanganate  gives  good  results  when  carried  out  under  exactly 
the  right  conditions,  but  the  end  point  is  reached  only  slowly, 
and  it  is  easy  to  get  results  either  too  high  or  too  low.  Other 
methods  which  have  been  proposed  have  not  proved  satisfactory, 
but  an  exact  and  simple  method  has  now  been  found  by  oxidizing 
the  nitrite  with  silver  bromate  and  weighing  the  silver  bromide 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  equation  3HN024-AgBr03— 
3HN03+AgBr.  About  1.5  Gm.  of  pure  silver  bromate  is  dissolv- 
ed in  100  Cc  of  water  and  110  Cc  of  2/N  acetic  acid,  by  heating 
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to  80°  C.  A  solution  of  one  gram  of  the  nitrite  in  200  Cc.  of  water 
is  then  dropped  in  gradually,  with  shaking;  then  30  Cc.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1:4),  heated  to  about  85°C,  is  added  and  the 
whole  well  shaken.  The  silver  bromide  is  then  collected  in  a 
Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  about  a  liter  of  water,  dried  at 
130°  C.  and  weighed.  The  results  are  more  exact  than  those 
obtained  by  Lunge's  method.  If  the  nitrite  contains  chloride 
this  must  of  course  be  determined  and  allowed  for. — Chem.  Ztg., 
1914,  28. 

Nitrates.— Estimation  in  Milk. — Barth  gives  the  following 
method  for  detecting  nitrates  in  milk: — To  10  Cc.  of  the  milk 
add  5  Cc.  of  diluted  formaldehyde  solution  (10  drops  of  commer- 
cial formaldehyde  solution  in  250  Cc.  of  water).  This  mixture 
is  carefully  underlaid  with  5  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.71). 
A  violet  ring  at  the  zone  of  contact  indicates  nitrates,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  color  varying  with  the  amount  of  nitrates  present. 
It  is  claimed  that  by  this  method  as  little  as  0.5  milligram  of 
nitrates  in  one  liter  of  milk  can  be  detected. — Drug.  Circ,  1914, 
620;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Nitrates  and  Nitrites. — Delicate  Colorimetric  Method  for  their 
Detection  and  Estimation. — Edmund  Albert  Letts  and  Florence 
Williamson  Rea  have  used  diphenylbenzidine  for  detecting  and 
estimating  small  quantities  of  nitrates,  the  test  being  quite 
sensitive  up  to  0.00005  mgm.  of  nitric  nitrogen,  the  depth  of 
blue  color  depending  on: — (1)  The  temperature,  the  color  being 
deeper  at  higher  than  at  ordinary  temperatures;  (2)  the  time 
that  elapses  after  mixing  the  nitrate  solution  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  diphenylbenzidine;  and  (3)  the  amount  of  nitrate  present. 

The  estimation  of  nitrates  by  the  new  method  depends  on  the 
depth  of  the  blue  tint,  and  is  carried  out  in  small  porcelain  cru- 
cibles. The  method  may  also  be  employed  for  estimating 
both  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  a  mixture  of  the  two.— Chem. 
News,  109,  151. 

Nitrates. — Diphenylamine  Reaction. — Limitations.- — DeJong  re- 
ports that  diphenylamine  solutions  over  .032%  in  strength  are 
less  sensitive  towards  nitric  acid  than  weaker  solutions.  Prepare 
reagent  by  dissolving  20  to  160  milligrams  of  diphenylamine  in 
190  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  in  4)  and  adding  sufficient 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  make  500  Cc.  For  detecting 
nitrates,  mix  100  Cc.  suspected  liquid,  2  Cc.  concentrated  sodium 
chloride  solution  and  10  Cc.  reagent.     A  blue  color  is  produced 
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by  presence  of  .1  milligram  or  more  of  nitric  acid  per  liter. — 
Drug.  Circ,  1914,  18;  from  Pharm.  Weekbl.— (K.  S.  B.) 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Amorphous  Phosphorus. — A  criticism  on  the  introduction 
of  amorphous  phosphorus,  a  practically  inert  substance  which 
is  being  offered  as  a  "valuable  therapeutic  agent." — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  793-794,  1033-1035.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Phosphorus. —  New  Allotropic  Forms. — P.  W.  Bridgman  has 
made  two  new  allotropic  forms  of  phosphorus,  a  new  white  form 
obtained  at  very  low  temperatures,  and  a  black  form  obtained 
under  heavy  pressure.  The  latter  form  does  not  burn  easily  and  is 
very  stable  in  the  air. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  297;  from  J.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc,  36,  1345. 

Phosphorus.— Influence  of  Diet  on  the  Toxicity.— Opie  and 
Alford  state  that  the  toxicity  of  phosphorus,  which  causes  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  is  greater  in  animals  which  have  re- 
ceived a  diet  of  meat  than  in  those  which  have  received  diets 
consisting  in  large  part  of  carbohydrates  or  of  fat. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  63,  137.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Phosphorus  Poisoning. —  Turpentine  Oil  as  an  Antidote. — In 
previous  investigations,  E.  Siedburg  had  found  that  by  the  action 
of  hydrocarbons  of  the  terpene  series  (turpentine  oil  or  pure 
pinene)  on  phosphorus  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  a  very  unstable, 
resinous  compound  having  reducing  properties  is  formed,  and 
which  is  apparently  a  monobasic  acid,  pinolhypophosphorous  acid, 

P 

J\  This  substance  is,  even    in    the   largest   doses, 

CioH160. 

nontoxic.  Any  phosphorus  still  present  in  the  gastrointestinal 
tract  may  be  mechanically  removed,  or  rendered  nontoxic  by 
turpentine  oil.  Recent  comprehensive  experiments  made  by 
the  author  prove,  however,  that  apart  from  the  recently  recom- 
mended and  rather  problematical  blood  transfusion,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  phosphorus  which  has  been  absorbed. — Apoth.  Ztg., 
1914,  491. 

Phosphorus  Poisoning. — Oil  of  Turpentine  as  an  Antidote. — 
As  a  result  of  experiments  by  E.  Sieburg,  oil  of  turpentine  cannot 
be  considered  an  antidote  in  phosphorus  poisoning  after  the 
phosphorus  has  been  absorbed. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  663, 
from  Arch,  international.,  1914,  24,  I  &  II.— (J.  H.  W.) 


OH-Ff 
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Phosphorous.— Determination  in  Rat  Paste. — George  E.  E'we 
and  Charles  E.  Vanderkleed  give  a  method  for  the  determination 
of  free  phosphorus  in  rat  pastes,  phosphorated  resin,  phosphorus 
tablets,  etc.  The  method  consists  essentially  of  distilling  off 
the  phosphorus  in  an  atmosphere  of  C02  into  a  3%  silver  nitrate 
solution  contained  in  U  tubes  and  an  Erlenmeyer  flask.  The 
distillate  is  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  deprived  of  silver  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  phosphorus  estimated  by  precipitation 
with  ammonium  molybdate. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1684. 

Hypophosphorous  Acid  and  Hypophosphites. —  Estimation. — 
Marino  and  Pellegrino  propose  the  following  method  for  volumetric 
estimation  of  hypophosphorous  acid  and  hypophosphites: — To  the 
boiling  solution  of  the  hypophosphorous  acid  or  of  the  hypophos- 
phite  add  an  excess  of  N/5  potassiun  permanganate  solution,  pre- 
viously made  alkaline  with  a  4%  potassium  carbonate  solution,  and 
then  add  a  0.04%  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Now  render 
the  liquid  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  (1:3)  and  titrate  back  the  excess 
permanganate  with  N/5  oxalic  acid.  This  method  prevents 
the  formation  of  the  brown  precipitate  which  makes  the  end 
point  of  the  old  reaction  hard  to  determine. — Drug.  Circ,  1914, 
144;  from  Gaz.  chim.  Ital. 

Hypophosphorous    Acid. — Its  Manufacture. — Contending  that 

the  product  yielded  by  the  usual  methods  of  manufacture  is  an 

impure  product,  E.  E.  Wyckoff  suggests  the  following  formula: 

Calcium  hypophosphite,  350.  Gm. 

Water,  2000.  Cc. 

Oxalic  acid,  190.  Gm. 

Strong  ammonia  water,  q.  s . 

Barium  hydroxide,  630 .  Gm. 

Dissolve  the  calcium  salt  in  water  by  gentle  heat  and  while 
hot,  add  the  oxalic  acid.  Stir  a  few  minutes,  remove  from  heat 
and  add  strong  ammonia  water  until  it  is  in  slight  excess.  Allow 
to  stand  until  cold,  then  test  a  portion  of  the  clear  liquid  by  adding 
a  little  oxalic  acid;  if  this  causes  a  precipitate,  more  oxalic  acid 
must  be  added  to  the  solution  until  no  further  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, keeping  the  solution  alkaline  by  the  further  addition  of 
ammonia  water  if  necessary.  Now  filter  and  wash  the  residue 
with  hot  water.  To  the  mixed  washings  and  filtrate  add  the 
barium  hydroxide  and  heat  on  a  steam  or  water  bath,  with 
frequent  stirring,  until  free  from  ammonia,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  the  solution  to  become  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

The  mixture  must  not  be  allowed  to  evaporate  to  dryness,  as 
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that  would  cause  decomposition  with  the  production  of  phosphine 
gas. 

When  free  from  ammonia,  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
holding  a  strip  of  moistened  red  litmus  paper  in  the  ascending 
vapor,  filter  and  wash  the  residue  with  hot  water.  Mix  the 
filtrate  and  washings  and  weigh,  then  determine  accurately  the 
percentage  of  barium  in  the  solution.  From  this  calculate  the 
weight  of  standardized  dilute  sulphuric  acid  required  to  exactly 
decompose  the  barium  compound. 

Mix,  heat  on  steam  or  water  bath  until  the  volume  is  reduced 
at  least  one-half  then  allow  to  cool  and  filter. 

The  product  is  then  filtered  and  assayed.  From  this  it  may 
be  concentrated  or  diluted  to  the  percentage  required. 

The  assay  process  recommended,  is  that  given  in  Am.  J.  of 
Pharm.,  1913,  147.-  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  182-185.— (L.  S.) 

The  Hypophosphite  Fallacy. — A  false  therapeutic  notion  born  of 
speculation  soon  dies  a  natural  death  if  exposed  unsupported  to 
the  cold  world  of  facts  but  when  nursed  by  commercial  interests 
it  may  be  kept  alive  for  generations.  Interesting  examples  of 
this,  to  name  but  two  or  three,  are  the  misconceptions  perpetuated 
during  the  past  half  century  concerning  "lithia,"  the  "natural" 
salicylates  and  the  hypophosphites.  In  spite  of  reliably  reported 
observations,  the  hypophosphites  continue  to  be  employed  by 
many  practitioners,  largely  because  the  theory  on  which  their 
use  is  based  was  thought  to  be  plausible  at  the  time  when  chemical 
theories  were  popular  and  gained  a  certain  recognition  and  was 
adopted  without  scientific  investigation.  These  theories  were 
subsequently  taken  up  by  certain  manufacturers  and  became 
a  commercial  asset,  so  that,  as  a  result,  a  theory  which  uncom- 
mercialized  would  have  died  of  inanition,  was  kept  alive  by 
continued  advertisement. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1346- 
1347.— (M.  I.  W.) 

BORON. 

Boron. — Determination  of  Minute  Amounts  in  Organic  Substan- 
ces.— Ed.  Filippi  has  worked  out  a  colorimetric  method  for 
determining  boron  in  organic  substances  by  means  of  curcumin. 
10-20  Gm.  dry  animal  or  0.5-2  Gm.  vegetable  substance  is  treated 
with  soda  solution,  dried,  and  ignited.  The  carbon-free  ash  is 
rubbed  with  5-10  Cc.  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  transferred  to  a 
flask,  the  crucible  being  rinsed  with  methyl  alcohol,  and  the 
flask  contents  are  shaken  with  distilled  water  and  distilled  from 
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a  water  bath.  The  distillate  is  collected  in  a  platinum  dish 
containing  5  drops  normal  soda  solution;  it  is  redistilled  with 
methyl  alcohol  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is 
treated  with  saturated  tartaric  acid  and  with  curcumin  solution 
and  dried  in  a  dessicator,  after  which  it  is  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  pipetted  into  comparison  tubes.  The  boric  acid-free  alco- 
holic comparison  solution  is  lemon-yellow  and  slightly  fluorescent, 
whereas  the  residue  solution  is  deeper  colored  to  rose-red.  A 
well  distinguishable  difference  in  tints  is  occasioned  by  0.00002 
Gm.  boron.  The  comparison  standard  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  In  a  dish  4  drops  saturated  aqueous  tartaric 
acid,  4  drops  0.1%  alcoholic  curcumin,  and  4  drops  distilled  water 
are  mixed.  At  the  same  time,  in  another  porcelain  dish  the  same 
mixture  is  prepared  except  that  the  distilled  water  is  replaced 
with  a  known-strength  boric  acid  solution.  These  are  dried  at 
65-70°C.  and,  after  cooling,  treated  with  2  Cc  90-degree  alcohol, 
after  which  as  much  of  the  liquids  is  pipetted  into  the  comparison 
tubes  as  had  been  in  the  residue  extraction  solution. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  982.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Boric  Acid. — Since  the  constant  presence  of  boron  in  almost 
all  living  cells  has  been  unknown  hitherto,  it  has  been  generally 
believed  that  the  boric  acid  found  in  the  ashes  of  animal  or 
vegetable  foodstuffs  indicated  its  artificial  introduction  as  an 
antiseptic.  A  mere  qualitative  analysis  is  no  longer  sufficient, 
for  boron  or  boric  acid  is  found  everywhere. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  549— (M.  I.  W.) 

Boric  Acid  Dressing. — Serious  Poisoning. — While  wet  boric  acid 
solution  dressings  are  harmless,  this  is  not  true  of  dry  dressings 
of  powdered  or  crystallized  boric  acid.  On  July  22,  Dr.  Savariaud 
reported  to  the  Academie  de  medicine,  a  case  of  a  child  of  8,  deeply 
burned  in  the  abdominal  wall  and  thighs,  whose  wounds  were 
powdered  with  boric  acid.  The  same  evening  signs  of  serious 
intoxication  (headache,  vomiting,  pulse  120,  etc.)  were  mani- 
fested. The  next  day  after  another  dressing  with  boric  acid,  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  were  accentuated  and  diarrhea,  prostra- 
tion and  hypothermia  appeared.  For  some  days  the  child's 
life  was  in  danger;  it  would  certainly  have  been  lost  if  the  boric 
acid  dressings  had  not  been  entirely  discontinued.  During  30 
years,  Dr.  Savariaud  has  found  records  of  nine  deaths  from  boric 
acid  poisoning.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  593.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Boric  Acid. — Determination  in  Ointments. — Theod.  Faber  finds 
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that  boric  acid  may  be  easily  and  accurately  estimated  in  the 
presence  of  many  foreign  bodies,  by  the  method  of  Jorgensen, 
in  which  it  is  converted  into  glycerin-boric  acid.  The  problem 
was  its  determination  in  fatty  mixtures,  such  as  ointments, 
and  experiments  proved  its  availability  in  such.  Since  under 
the  conditions  of  this  test  the  boric  acid  assumes  the  character 
of  a  mono-boric  acid,  1000  Cc.  of  N/KHO  solution  are  equivalent 
to  its  molecular  weight — 1  Cc.  corresponding  to  0.062  boric 
acid.  Applying  the  test  to  "boric  acid  ointment"  (Pharm. 
Germ.),  5.0  Gm.  of  the  ointment,  30  Cc.  of  glycerin  and  50  Cc. 
of  water  were  gently  heated  in  a  flask  by  immersion  in  a  water- 
bath  until  the  ointment  was  melted;  phenolphthalein  was  added 
as  indicator  and  the  mixture  titrated  with  N/KHO,  of  which 
8.16  Cc.  were  required,  equivalent  to  0.505  boric  acid.  The  same 
result  was  obtained  on  repeating  the  experiment,  proving  the 
reliability  of  the  method.  In  case  of  ointments  containing 
acid-reacting  ingredients — for  example  woolfat — the  acidity  must 
be  preliminarily  determined  and  deducted  from  the  result  of  the 
subsequent  titration.  The  reliability  of  this  procedure  was 
also  confirmed  experimentally. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  163-164. — 
(C.  L.  D.) 

CARBON. 

Colloidal  Carbon. — A  colloidal  solution  of  carbon  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  gradually  adding  (during  two  hours)  2  grammes  of 
sugar  to  20  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  with  constant  agitation. 
Allow  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  pour  into  80  Cc.  of 
distilled  water  and  filter.  Then  dialyze  until  free  from  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  clear  black  solution  of  colloidal  carbon  remains. — 
Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  Bull.  Pharm.,  1914,  526.— (L.  S.) 

Charcoal. — Ash  Content. — L.  D.  Havenhill  gives  a  brief  com- 
parison of  the  requirements  of  the  United  States,  French,  British 
and  Swiss  Pharmacopoeias  for  wood  charcoal,  mentioning  es- 
pecially the  ash  allowance.  He  gives  a  table  of  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  charcoal  of  the  open  market,  stick,  broken,  and 
powdered,  which  shows  a  range  of  from  0.8%  (0.77%  acid  soluble, 
0.03%  acid  insoluble)  to  16.8%  (7.95%  acid  soluble,  8.85% 
acid  insoluble).  The  same  samples,  boiled  with  potassium  hy- 
droxide gave  solutions  varying  from  colorless  to  dark  brown. 
—Drug.  Circ,  1914,  260. 

Charcoal  for  Children. — To  avoid  the  difficulty  which  attends 
the   administration   of   charcoal   in   powder   form   to   children, 
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Franklin  M.  Apple  suggests  the  use  of  crushed  charcoal  tablets. 
They  can  readily  be  triturated  with  other  medicinal  agents  and 
administered  without  the  need  of  using  syrup,  honey,  or  similar 
heavy  fluid.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  231.— (L.  S.) 

Blood  Charcoal  as  a  Purifying  Agent  for  Arsenic  Solutions 
Previous  to  Titration. — Robert  M.  Chapin  finds  that  blood 
charcoal  may  be  used  to  decolorize  such  highly  colored  solutions 
as  used  arsenical  dips,  0.25  Gm.  being  found  sufficient  to  give 
a  water  white  filtrate  with  25  Cc.  of  very  filthy  dipping  baths. 

It  was  found  that  blood  charcoal  has  the  power  of  oxidizing  a 
small  amount  of  the  arsenous  acid  to  arsenic  acid,  and  that  the 
amount  of  this  oxidation  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
charcoal  used,  and  the  length  of  heating;  therefore  if  the  actual 
arsenous  oxide  is  to  be  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
a  ' 'correction  for  oxidation"  factor  under  the  conditions  of  the 
assay. 

Thorough  washing  will  return  the  total  arsenic  to  the  filtrate 
thus  overcoming  a  slight  tendency  of  the  blood  charcoal  to 
absorb  arsenic— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  1002.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Graphite  Rods. — Convenient  for  Flame  Tests. — L.  Kopa  has 
found  graphite  rods  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  testing  the  flame 
reactions  of  salts.  They  can  be  readily  obtained  by  removing  the 
wood  from  an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  Such  a  rod  glows  slightly 
when  heated  in  a  bunsen  flame,  but  does  not  color  the  flame; 
it  can  be  rapidly  cooled  by  dipping  into  a  liquid  while  hot,  with- 
out breaking.  After  use  cleaning  is  avoided  by  breaking  off 
the  end.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  7. 

Carbon  Dioxide. — Determination  Especially  in  Mixtures  of 
Carbonate  and  Sulphite. — J.  Petersen  liberates  the  carbon  di- 
oxide with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  leads  it  into  lime-water. 
If  the  quantity  of  carbonate  is  small,  zinc  is  added,  the  hydrogen 
carrying  over  even  the  smallest  amount  of  carbon  dioxide.  In 
presence  of  sulphite  the  liberated  sulphur  dioxide  can  interfere 
by  formation  of  calcium  sulphite  (soluble  in  800  H20).  Zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid  act  by  reducing  sulphur  dioxide  to  sulphur 
or  hydrogen  sulphide;  for  complete  removal,  the  liberated  carbon 
dioxide  is  then  passed  through  3%  hydrogen  dioxide  and  finally 
into  lime-water.  Should  the  examined  substance  cause  forma- 
tion of  chlorine,  a  potassium  iodide  solution  is  used  instead  of 
hydrogen  peroxide. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  774;  from  Z.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1914,  234.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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Carbon  Disulphide. — Suggestions  for  Further  Use. — As  the 
result  of  an  examination  of  a  number  of  official  liquid  prepara- 
tions, F.  H.  Alcock  considers  that  carbon  disulphide  can  be 
used  as  an  immiscible  solvent  to  obtain  useful  results.  An 
example  is  the  shaking  out  of  the  fat  from  liquid  extract  of 
nux  vomica  when  0.3  per  cent  of  residue  was  obtained.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  rhubarb,  tincture  of  senna  and  liquid  extract 
of  cascara  sagrada  gave  residues  changing  to  an  intense  crimson 
color  with  alkalies,  the  color  being  destroyed  by  acids. — Trans. 
Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Year  Book  of  Pharmacy),  1914,  399-401. 
—(J.  H.  W.) 

Silicic  Acid. —  The  Cause  of  Pellagra. — Scala  and  Alessandrini 
consider  that  pellagra  is  a  chronic  poisoning  due  to  gelatinous 
silicic  acid  in  drinking  water. — Deut.-Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914, 
8.— (J.  H.  W.) 

METALS. 

Metals. — Electrical  Resistance  at  Low  Temperatures. — It  has 
long  been  known,  as  originally  suggested  by  the  physicists  Ampere 
and  Clausius,  that  the  electrical  resistance  of  most  pure  metals 
decreases  with  lowering  of  temperature.  Electrical  conductivity 
being  thus  a  periodic  function  of  the  temperature,  it  is  a  reason- 
able assumption  that  at  the  temperature  of  the  absolute  zero 
( — 273°  C.)  the  resistance  of  all  metals  should  be  zero — that  is, 
they  should  be  infinitely  conducting.  With  some  metals, 
however,  electrical  resistance  actually  vanishes,  or  becomes  so 
small  as  to  be  undetectable,  at  temperatures  above  the  absolute 
zero.  When  Onnes  succeeded  in  liquefying  helium,  he  managed 
to  attain  a  temperature  below  3°  absolute.  He  then  discovered 
that  the  resistance  of  mercury  disappeared  at  a  temperature 
of  4.19°  absolute,  while  with  lead  the  same  thing  happened  at 
6°  absolute.  In  the  course  of  recent  experiments,  described 
before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Onnes  wound  on  to  a 
bobbin  about  1,000  turns  of  fine  lead  wire.  At  the  ordinary 
temperature  this  had  a  resistance  of  736  ohms.  The  bobbin 
was  placed  in  a  bath  of  liquid  helium  4.5°  absolute,  and  its 
resistance  was  then  found  to  be  practically  zero.  Simultaneously 
an  electric  current  was  induced  in  the  circuit,  which  continued 
to  flow,  apparently  without  diminution,  for  several  hours. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  a  case  of  the  production  of  a  perpetual 
electric  current  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt,  but  neverthe- 
less the  fact  is  of  considerable  interest.     The  problem  now  before 
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scientists  is  to  determine  the  origin  of  this  electric  current,  for 
there  must  of  necessity  be  some  source  from  which  all  the  dissi- 
pated energy  is  liberated. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  35. 

Metallic  Colloids. — Bactericidal  Properties. — Henry  Crookes 
has  prepared  solutions  which  he  calls  "Collosols,"  containing 
particles  of  metals  in  suspension  endowed  with  the  "Brownian" 
movement.  Their  normal  strength  is  1  to  2,000,  which  solutions 
have  valuable  bactericidal  properties,  silver  and  mercury  col- 
losols killing  all  microbes,  in  laboratory  experiments,  in  from 
10  seconds  to  6  minutes.  They  do  not  irritate  the  tissues  and 
contain  so  little  of  the  metal  as  to  be  absolutely  harmless. — 
Chemical  News,  1914,  218. 

Metal  Colloids.—  Their  Increasing  Importance  as  Remedial 
Agents. — "Perhaps  no  field  of  chemical  and  physical  research 
so  well  shows  how  rapidly  progress  is  being  made,  as  a  glance  at 
some  recent  developments  in  the  study  of  colloids,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  changes  that  are  being  made  in  our  conception  of 
colloids,"  is  the  opening  sentence  in  an  article  on  a  subject  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  medical  chemistry. 
The  writers  have  profusely  illustrated  their  paper  with  micro- 
photographs  of  colloidal  substances  and  compared  them  with 
the  same  substances,  in  what  has  always  been  considered,  a 
minute  state  of  division.— Chas.  E.  Vanderkleed  and  Fritz 
Heidleberg,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  799-808.— (L.  S.) 

Metals. — Oily  Suspensions  for  Hypodermic  Injection. — The 
use  of  minutely  divided  oily  suspensions  of  metals  to  ensure 
the  slow  and  gradual  therapeutic  effect  of  the  drug  it  is  desired 
to  administer  is  suggested  by  A.  Lesure.  For  this  purpose  he 
has  prepared  2Q%  suspensions  of  aluminum,  antimony,  boron, 
bismuth,  calcium,  cadmium,  cobalt,  tin,  iodine,  manganese  and 
its  dioxide,  magnesium,  nickel  and  silicon.  Arsenic  and  red 
phosphorus  are  made  in  8%  suspensions.  Since  the  former  is 
painful,  it  is  combined  with  a  20%  silver  suspension,  which  is 
painless.  Silver  alone  is  made  of  40%  strength;  so  is  silver 
amalgam,  platinum  amalgam,  and  also  iron.  Selenium,  tel- 
lurium, and  vanadium  are  made  10%.  The  vehicle  consists  of 
anhydrous  woolfat,  11.75  Gm.,  and  petrolatum  oil,  88.25  Gm.  This 
is  sterilized,  and  the  suspension  is  made  under  strict  antiseptic 
precautions.  The  comminuted  metal  is  first  sifted  through  a  150 
mesh  silk  sieve,  and  then  triturated  to  as  fine  a  suspension  as 
possible  with  a  portion  of  the  vehicle.     The  dose  is  1/8  to  1/4  Cc. 
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injected  deeply  into  the  muscular  tissue.  Magnesium  is  the  only 
metal  which  has  a  caustic  action  on  the  tissues.  The  injections 
have  given  rise  to  no  accidents  and  are  very  often  painless. 
Experiments  show  that  in  case  of  arsenic,  that  metal  is  slowly 
eliminated  in  the  urine. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  227;  from  Pharm. 
J.,  93,  180. 

ALKALIES. 

Alkaline  Carbonates. — Conversion  into  Hydroxides. — Ernest 
Schultz,  of  Cologne,  has  devised  an  economical  method  of  causti- 
cizing  carbonated  alkalies.  Mix  the  carbonate  of  sodium  or 
potassium  with  quicklime,  both  dry,  and  add  just  sufficient 
water  to  slake  the  lime.  The  slaking  process  evolves  enough 
heat  to  convert  about  half  the  alkali  into  caustic,  leaving  only 
half  the  quantity  to  be  causticized  by  the  older  and  slower 
process.— Drug.  Circ,  1914,  619;  from  Chem.  Eng.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Potassium  Salts. — Scarcity. — Substitution  of  Sodium  Salts. — 
(Anon.)  It  is  urged  upon  all  to  employ  sodium  salts  in  all  cases 
where  users  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  potassium  salts. 
Medicinally  these  salts  are  almost  invariably  used  for  their  acidic 
radicals  and  in  many  cases  the  sodium  salts  are  even  to  be  pre- 
ferred because  of  the  depressing  action  of  the  potassium  ion.— 
Merck's  Report,  1914,  224. 

Potassium  Carbonate. — Chlorate-  as  an  Impurity. — In  the 
course  of  some  investigations  of  potassium  carbonate,  W.  Kohen 
found  that  some  specimens  which  showed  exceedingly  little 
chloride  when  tested  in  the  usual  way  with  silver  nitrate  and 
nitric  acid  gave  a  much  stronger  reaction  after  ignition.  Further 
examination  showed  that  this  was  due  to  the  presence  of  potas- 
sium chlorate.  Much  potassium  carbonate  is  now  made  elec- 
trolytically  from  potassium  chloride,  and  it  appears  that  in  this 
process  a  little  chlorate  is  formed,  and  is  not  subsequently  re- 
moved from  the  product.  The  amount  of  chlorate  in  the  salt 
is  usually  small,  but  is  often  greater  than  the  amount  of  chloride. 
—Pharm.  J.,  93,  297;  from  Chem.  Ztg.,  1914,  898. 

Potassium  Iodide. — The  Superficial  Red  Spots  on  Old  Samples 
Sometimes  Due  to  Mold. — It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  red 
spots  produced  upon  potassium  iodide  by  age  and  exposure  are 
due  to  liberated  iodine,  although  this  question  has  not  heretofore 
been  discussed  in  the  literature.  R.  van  de  Vorst  has  now 
made  the  interesting  observation  that  this  discoloration  may  be 
due  to  the  formation  of  mould  upon  the  surface  of  the  crystals. 
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He  had  stored  3  Kgm.  of  the  iodide,  which  he  had  previously 
examined  and  found  perfectly  pure  and  unchanged,  in  a  blue 
bottle,  in  a  sunny  place  of  the  store-room.  Wishing  sometime 
thereafter  to  use  some  of  this  iodide,  he  found  that  all  the  crystals 
had  assumed  a  rose  color,  some  of  them  decidedly  red.  Assuming 
that  this  change  was  due  to  the  liberation  of  iodine,  a  portion  of 
the  salt  was  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  whereby,  instead 
of  becoming  white,  it  acquired  a  uniform  black  coloration  and 
gave  off  an  empyreumatic  odor.  On  dissolving  the  crystals 
in  distilled  water,  a  colorless  solution  was  obtained  and  a  red 
precipitate  was  deposited.  This,  examined  under  the  microscope 
showed  an  aggregation  of  sharply  defined  cell-complexes  which 
evidently  must  be  regarded  as  constituents  of  a  mould  formation. 
— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  342;  from  J.  pharm.  soc.  Anvers,  1914. — 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Sodium  Bicarbonate.- — As  an  Antidote  for  Corrosive  Sublimate. 
—Examination  of  a  tablet  that  is  being  exploited  as  an  antidote 
for  corrosive  sublimate  and  which  on  examination  was  found 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  sodium  bicarbonate.— J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  795,  also  796.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Sodium  Perborate. — Antiseptic  Power  Increased  by  Potassium 
Iodide. — Accordingto  A.  Sartory  and  G.  Gimel  sodium  perborate, 
when  simply  dissolved  in  water,  spontaneously  liberates  an 
atom  of  oxygen  which,  instead  of  being  evolved,  immediately 
combines  with  the  water  to  form  hydrogen  peroxide.  If,  however, 
a  certain  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  is  dissolved  with  the 
perborate  the  sodium  perborate  is  converted  into  sodium  meta- 
borate,  oxygen,  sodium  tetraborate,  and  boric  acid.  The  po- 
tassium iodide,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  iodine  in  a  transitional 
state,  alkali  iodates,  and  periodates,  the  final  stage  of  oxidation. 
There  will  be  formed,  besides,  as  above  stated,  hydrogen  peroxide, 
and  an  instantaneous  and  abundant  evolution  of  oxygen.  The 
antiseptic  power  of  several  mixtures  were  tested  on  Eberth's 
bacillus,  colon  bacillus,  streptococci,  and  staphylococcus  aureus. 
0.2  Gm.  KI+0.8  Gm.  NaB03  in  one  liter  of  fluid  developed  the 
greatest  antiseptic  power.  Bacillus  subtilis  resisted  the  mixture. 
Water  treated  with  the  mixture  for  an  hour  had  been  freed  from 
living  bacteria  and  only  the  molds  (Penicillium  glaucum,  Mucor 
niger,  etc.)  grew.  This  process  would  hence  seem  to  be  a  very 
simple  one  for  freeing  cultures  from  bacteria. — Merck's  Report, 
1914,  97;  from  L'Union  Pharm.,  1914,  16. 
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Sodii  Phosphas  Acidi. — Sodium  Dihydrogen  Phosphate,  Sodium 
Biphosphate,  Monosodium  Orthophosphate,  Primary  Sodium 
Phosphate,  Sodium  Acid  Phosphate,  NaH2P04.2H20,  is  the 
monosodium  dihydrogen  salt  of  orthophosphoric  acid,  H3P04, 
containing  not  less  than  82  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  sodium  acid 
phosphate.  Sodium  acid  phosphate  occurs  as  large  colorless 
transparent  crystals  or  a  white,  granular,  crystalline  powder; 
odorless  and  having  a  cooling,  saline  and  somewhat  acid  taste. 
Slightly  deliquescent.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether  or  chloroform. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
127.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Sodium  Sulphite  and  Sodium  Carbonate. — Permanence. — 
A.  H.  Clark  discusses  the  keeping  qualities  of  sodium  sulphite 
and  sodium  carbonate.  He  gives  tables  showing  the  results 
of  his  own  experiments.  Anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  is  found 
to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  crystalline  form  in  keeping  qualities 
and  sodium  carbonate  to  be  fairly  stable  — Drug.  Circ,  1914, 
457. 

CALCIUM  AND  BARIUM. 

Calcium  Salts. —  Therapeutic  Action. — F.  Goppert  observes 
that  prolonged  mild  calcium  medication  seems  to  reduce  the 
tendency  to  hay  fever;  increasing  the  dosage  during  an  attack 
has  often  proved  effectual.  Patients  generally  find  it  most 
convenient  in  the  form  of  calcium  citrate,  4  or  5  Gm.  a  day, 
kept  up  for  months.  Some  forms  of  urticaria — especially  in  the 
pregnant — are  favorably  influenced,  but  urticaria  has  been  seen 
to  first  come  on  while  large  doses  of  calcium  were  being  taken. 
Eczema  in  infants  was  never  cured  with  calcium  in  the  author's 
experience  and  only  once  was  marked  transient  improvement 
observed.  A  tendency  to  asthma  is  often  favorably  influenced 
by  calcium  salts  taken  over  a  long  period,  as  also  epilepsy  in 
connection  with  tetany  in  adults. — Med.  Klin.  v.  10,  No.  24. — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  283.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Calcium. — Prevention  of  lodism  and  Bromism. — E.  Frey 
reports  experiences  which  confirm  the  antagonistic  action  between 
calcium  and  the  iodides  and  bromides.  It  can  be  instructively 
studied  on  muscle  fibers,  the  latter  drugs  causing  contractions 
in  muscle  fibre  immersed  in  them  while  the  contractions  cease 
when  calcium  is  added  to  the  fluid.  It  seems  wise,  therefore, 
he  says,  to  give  the  preference  in  therapeutics  to  calcium  iodide 
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and  bromide.— (Med.  Klin.,  1914,  v.  10,  No.  9.)— J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  1206.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Calcium  Chloride. — Remedy  for  Hay  Fever. — Emmerich  and 
Loew  report  five  cases  in  which  a  chronic  tendency  to  hay  fever 
was  broken  up  and  the  patients  permanently  freed  from  its  grip  by 
continued  treatment  with  calcium  chloride.  The  treatment  must 
be  kept  up  for  months,  years,  indefinitely,  as  it  aims  to  remedy  a 
constitutional  defect,  a  disturbance,  probably,  in  the  functioning 
of  the  parathyroid  bodies.  They  recommend  all  persons  with 
a  tendency  to  hay  fever  and  even  the  healthy  in  regions  poor  in 
lime,  or  persons  who  do  not  take  much  milk  or  vegetables,  to 
keep  up  the  calcium  chloride  indefinitely  through  years. — (Monat. 
Geburt.  Gynakol.,  1913,  v.  38,  No.  6.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  247.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Calcium  Chloride. — Diuretic  Action. — Arnoldi  and  Bruckner. 
The  metabolic  findings  in  nine  cases  of  nephritis  are  tabulated 
to  show  the  unmistakable  diuretic  action  of  calcium  chloride 
in  small  doses  in  various  forms  of  nephritis,  especially  those 
with  oedema  and  scanty,  albuminous  urine.  The  albuminuria 
was  not  affected  in  three  cases,  in  five  it  was  reduced,  in  none 
increased.  Moderate  intake  of  fluids,  not  over  26  Cc  per  kilogram 
of  body  weight  seemed  to  provide  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  the  diuresis.— (Ztschr.  klin.  Med.  1914,  v.  79,  No.  3-4.)— 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  739.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Calcium  Phosphato-Carbonate  and  Phosphato-Chloride. — Th. 

Gaszman  states  that  the  calcium  phosphato-carbonate  contained 
in  tooth-  or  bone-ash, 

,  OP03Ca  , " 
Ca    {      Ca        [3    C03 

1  OP03Ca  '  _ 

is  readily  obtained  pure  in  the  following  manner.  Carefully 
ignited  tooth-  or  bone-ash  is  repeatedly  heated  on  a  water-bath 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  till  the  acetic  acid  extraction  no  longer 
leaves  a  residue  on  evaporation.  The  material  is  then  extracted 
several  times  with  hot  water  and  finally  dried  on  porous  porcelain 
over  soda-lime  in  a  dessicator.  It  forms  a  white,  amorphous, 
water-free  compound  insoluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

On  strongly  heating  this  compound  with  barium  chloride  in 
slight  excess,  calcium  phosphato-chloride  is  formed  in  which  the 
C03-group  is  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  chlorine.  The  barium 
carbonate  formed  is  removed  by  heating  with  glacial  acetic  acid, 
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and  the  excess  barium  chloride  by  hot  water.  The  preparation 
is  dried  as  above.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  370;  from  Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1914,  250.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Calcium  and  Phosphoric  Acid. —  Nutrient  Value  of  Inorganic 
Salts. — Editorial. — The  reluctance  to  admit  the  nutrient  value 
of  some  of  the  inorganic  compounds  of  elements  like  iron,  calcium 
and  phosphorus  as  compared  with  "organic"  preparations  is  grad- 
ually being  overcome.  This  preference  for  organic  compounds 
is,  we  presume,  a  surviving  expression  of  the  old  belief  that  there 
is  an  exceptional  virtue  in  products  which  resemble  in  some  degree 
the  components  of  the  living  body.  In  its  earliest  phases  this 
view  was  emphasized  by  the  assumption  that  a  diet  of  meat 
was  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  building  of  muscle;  and 
similarly  "organic"  iron  preparations  were  somehow  looked  on 
as  preferable  for  "blood-building."  There  is  little  doubt  that 
whatever  the  combination  in  which  they  are  ingested,  iron  and 
calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  are  in  good  degree  "ionized"  by  the 
digestive  processes  so  that  even  "organic"  preparations  in  truth 
result  in  inorganic  derivatives  before  they  are  ready  for  absorp- 
tion.—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  581-582.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Plaster  of  Paris. —  Hastening  or  Retarding  its  Setting. — To  give 
the  best  results  plaster  paris  should  be  mixed  with  three-fifths 
of  its  weight  of  water  says  Wilbur  L.  Scoville.  The  addition  of 
mucilaginous  substances  retards  its  setting  very  materially,  one 
per  cent,  of  salep  increasing  the  time  from  twenty  to  fifty  minutes. 
The  addition  of  sodium  chloride  or  alum  to  the  extent  of  about 
three  per  cent,  hastens  the  setting,  producing  results  in  about  a 
quarter  of  the  normal  time.  In  general  the  presence  of  colloids 
retards,  while  crystalloids  hasten  setting. — Bull.  Pharm.,  1914, 
526.— (L.  S.) 

Barium. — Preparation  of  the  Metal. — The  method  hitherto 
employed  for  preparing  metallic  barium  has  been  to  heat  a 
mixture  of  barium  oxide  and  aluminum.  Instead  of  aluminum 
however,  silicon  may  be  employed,  states  C.  Matignon,  the 
commercial  silicon  of  about  90%  purity  being  applicable; 
the  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation  4BaO+Si— 
Si022BaO+Ba2.  A  mixture  of  barium  oxide  and  silicon  in  fine 
powder  is  made  into  little  balls,  which  are  placed  in  a  steel  tube 
closed  at  one  end  and  enclosed  in  a  porcelain  tube  which  is 
rendered  vacuous.     On   then   heating  to  about    1200°   C.   the 
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metallic  barium  distils  and  condenses  in  the  cooler  portion  of  the 
tube.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  334. 

Barium  Poisoning. — Otto  Raubenheimer  mentions  several 
fatal  cases  of  poisoning  due  to  the  administration  of  the  soluble, 
therefore  poisonous,  barium  sulphide  instead  of  the  insoluble, 
non-poisonous  barium  sulphate,  the  latter  being  intended  as  a 
shadow-forming  medium  in  X-ray  examinations. — Deut.-Am. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  127-128.— (J.  H.  W.) 

RADIUM  AND  MESOTHORIUM. 

Radium. — Preparation  and  History. — Isadore  Miller  briefly 
mentions  the  work  of  H.  Becquerel  and  the  Curies  in  their 
studies  of  radio-activity. 

Radium  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  tailings  of  pitchblende  with 
concentrated  caustic  soda  solution  and  the  insoluble  portion  is 
then  washed  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  the  radium 
compounds  remain  in  the  insoluble  portion  which  is  again  treated 
with  caustic  soda,  then  it  is  boiled  in  concentrated  sodium 
carbonate  solution  to  convert  the  radium  sulphate  to  carbonate. 

The  solid  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  radium  and  barium  sulphates 
which  are  precipitated.  The  treatment  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  hydrochloric  acid  is  repeated  and  from  the  solution  polonium 
is  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  filtrate  is  oxidized 
with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  is  added  to  remove  actinium, 
the  radium  and  barium  are  thrown  down  as  carbonates,  which 
are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  radium  and  barium 
chlorides  are  then  separated  by  repeated  crystallization. 

The  yield  is  sometimes  as  high  as  320  mgm.  per  ton  of  uranium. 

The  metal  radium  may  be  prepared  by  making  an  amalgam, 
by  electrolizing  the  chloride  and   collecting    the  radium  on  a 
mercury  cathode.     The  amalgam  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydro- , 
gen  to  remove  the  mercury. 

Three  kinds  of  emanations  are  given  off  by  radium,  called  alpha, 
beta,  and  gamma  rays.  The  alpha  rays  are  electro  positive 
and  are  readily  absorbed,  the  beta  rays  are  electro  negative 
and  have  the  power  to  penetrate  bodies,  but  are  deflected, 
while  the  gamma  rays  (which  are  similar  to  the  X-rays)  are  not 
readily  absorbed  but  are  very  penetrating. 

Photographs  may  be  taken  by  means  of  radium  or  its  com- 
pounds through  opaque  bodies. 
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It  has  a  destructive  action  on  the  skin  and  kills  certain  forms 
of  life  and  has  been  introduced  into  medicine  for  the  treatment 
of  many  ailments,  the  success  of  which  has  not  yet  stood  the 
test  of  time.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Radium  and  Its  Salts. — Commercial  Composition. — Richard 
Keil  observes  that  considerable  misunderstanding  apparently 
exists  regarding  the  commercial  composition  of  radium,  or  more 
correctly  of  its  salts.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  pure 
(100%)  metallic  (elemental)  radium  or  its  salts  are  found  on 
the  market,  and  that  commercially  these  are  valued  in  accordance 
with  their  content  of  the  pure  (100%)  element;  the  composition 
of  the  best  known  salts  being  as  follows: 

Radium  bromide  (RaBr22H20),  soluble  in  water;  contains 
53.6%  elemental  radium. 

Radium  sulphate  (RaS04),  insoluble;  contains  70.2%  Ra. 

Radium  chloride  (RaCl2)  soluble  in  water;  contains  76.1%  Ra. 

Radium  carbonate  (RaC03).  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
acid;  contains  79.0%  Ra. 

These  salts,  again,  are  generally  supplied  in  the  market  in  the 
form  of  solutions  containing  from  50  to  60%  of  the  respective 
salts.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  26.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Radium  and  Radium  Salts. — W.  A.  Puckner.  Radium  is  a 
bivalent  metallic  element  closely  related  to  barium.  It  is 
exceedingly  reactive,  making  it  difficult  to  isolate  in  its  metallic 
state  and  after  isolation  to  keep  in  a  pure  state,  as  it  reacts 
with  air,  forming  the  oxide,  nitrite  and  finally  the  carbonate. 
On  account  of  this  activity  it  is  only  produced  in  the  form  of  its 
salts,  principally  as  the  bromide,  chloride,  sulphate  and  carbonate. 

The  most  important  property  of  radium  is  its  radio-activity 
upon  which  depends  its  therapeutic  value.  Radio-activity 
is  defined  as  the  "property  of  spontaneously  emitting  radiations 
capable  of  passing  through  plates  of  metal  and  other  substances 
opaque  to  ordinary  light  and  having  the  power  of  discharging 
electrified  bodies."  A  spontaneous  disintegration  of  the  atoms 
characterizes  all  the  radio-active  elements  and  it  is  in  this  trans- 
mutation or  splitting  of  the  atom  that  the  rays  are  shot  out, 
some  being  material  in  nature,  others  electrical  or  of  the  nature  of 
light.  This  spontaneous  transmutation  of  radium  is  going  on 
at  a  regular  rate,  which  is  independent  of  the  state  of  combination 
of  radium  in  the  molecule  of  its  compounds. 

To  determine  the  radio-active  value  of  radium,  use  is  made 
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of  its  property  of  ionizing  gases.  Thus  when  radium  is  allowed 
to  act  on  the  air  in  a  charged  gold-leaf  electroscope  the  air  be- 
comes ionized  and  therefore  a  conductor  of  electricity  and 
allows  the  charge  to  leak  out,  causing  the  leaf  in  the  electroscope 
to  move.  By  observing  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  leaf  in  a 
calibrated  apparatus  the  radio-activity  can  be  determined. 

Quantities  and  concentrations  of  radium  emanation  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  "curies"  and  Mache  units.  A  "curie"  is 
the  amount  of  emanation  in  equilibrium  with  1  Gm.  of  radium; 
a  microcurie,  one  millionth  of  a  "curie,"  is  the  amount  of  emana- 
tion in  equilibrium  with  0.001  mg.  radium  and  is  equivalent  to 
about  2,500  Mache  units.  The  salts  of  radium  described  are 
radium  chloride  and  radium  sulphate. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  41.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Radium. —  Nationalization  of  Sources  of  Supply. — A  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  securing  an  adequate 
supply  of  radium  for  the  use  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  result  of  its  investigations,  has  recommended 
to  Congress  that  a  Bill  be  passed  to  provide  for  and  encourage 
the  prospecting,  mining  and  treatment  of  radium-bearing  ores 
in  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  adequate  supply  of  radium  for  Government  and  other  hospitals 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  Bill  gives  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  preferential  right  to  purchase  the  radium-bearing  ores 
from  lands  now  owned  by  the  Government,  at  such  prices  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  as  will  cover  the  cost  of  and 
encourage  mining  operations,  and  under  conditions  that  require 
full  and  prompt  development  of  the  radium  deposits  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  to  the  actual  pros- 
pector or  miner  a  steady  market  for  his  ores.— Chem.  News, 
109,  136-138  and  146-147. 

Radium. — Radium  is  still  on  trial  in  all  its  forms.  Water 
containing  radium  emanations  is  presumably  radio-active  and 
may  produce  the  milder  effects  of  radium  on  the  animal  organism; 
but  it  must  still  be  held  as  undemonstrated  that  these  effects 
are  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  constitutional  diseases.  While 
some  clinical  evidence  has  been  introduced  to  show  a  favorable 
effect  from  these  preparations,  the  interpretation  of  such  evidence 
is  always  beset  with  difficulties;  it  is  hard  to  separate  the  im- 
provement which  arises  from  psychic  influences  from  that  which 
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rests  on  an  objective  basis. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  951. 

— (M.  I.  W.) 

Radium. — Dangers  in  Treatment  of  Cancer.— According  to 
T.  Rovsing,  tragic  experiences  in  a  number  of  cases  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  radium  promotes  instead  of  checking  cancer. — 
(Hospitalstid.,  1914,  62,  No.  27.)  J.  Am.jM.  Assoc,  1914,  63, 
520.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Results  of  Radium  in  Cancer. — H.  H.  Janeway,  gives  a  survey 
of  reported  results  with  the  suggestion  that  a  more  successful 
method  of  applying  radium  may  yet  be  discovered  and  that  the 
whole  question  may  reduce  itself  to  the  even  distribution  of  the 
proper  dosage  throughout  all  involved  tissues.  At  the  present 
time  radium  may  only  supplement  but  not  replace  the  knife. — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1707-1709.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Radium  Emanation. —  Uniformity  in  Dosage. — William  Jay 
Schieffelin  states  that  since  radium  and  its  emanation  are  becom- 
ing recognized  as  belonging  to  the  materia  medica,  their  produc- 
tion and  properties  and  the  standardization  of  their  preparations 
come  within  the  scope  of  pharmacy.  Radium  is  constantly 
emitting  alpha  rays  and  emanation  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  halting  this  activity.  The  radio-activity  shows 
the  energy  which  results  from  the  disintegration  or  trans- 
mutation of  radium  into  elements  of  lower  atomic  weights. 
The  energy  resulting  from  the  resolution  of  an  element  into  its 
constituent  parts,  is  vastly  greater  than  that  resulting  from 
chemical  combination.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  energy  in 
the  radiation  from  radium  and  its  subsequent  products,  is  in  the 
form  of  the  alpha  radiation,  a  corpuscular  radiation  in  which 
the  corpuscles  or  alpha  particles  are  positively  charged  helium 
ions.  One  milligram  of  radium  emits  136,000,000  alpha  particles 
per  second.  They  travel  at  the  rate  of  1200  miles  per  second. 
Their  range  is  nearly  three  inches  in  air  and  many  yards  in  a 
vacuum.  They  are  but  slightly  penetrating — being  absorbed 
by  thin  sheets  of  aluminum,  paper,  or  glass — but  pass  through 
a  film  of  glass  exceedingly  thin.  From  the  pharmaceutical  point 
of  view,  it  is  important  to  know  that  only  a  fraction  of  these  rays 
are  set  free  from  solid  radium  compounds.  A  fine  state  of 
division  increases  the  radiation.  By  solution  the  greatest  division 
is  secured.  The  emanation  is  a  gas  which,  in  turn,  steadily 
disintegrates  into  alpha  particles  and  radium  A,  from  which,  in 
the  same  way,  come  radium  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  in  succession.     It 
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is  from  these  products,  especially  radium  C,  that  the  beta  and 
gamma  rays  are  given  off.  The  beta  rays  are  electrons  of  nega- 
tive electricity,  the  same  as  the  cathode  rays,  except  that  the 
velocity  of  the  beta  particles  is  much  greater,  approaching  the 
velocity  of  light,  186,000  miles  per  second.  The  gamma  rays 
are  not  considered  to  be  particles  of  matter,  but  are  waves  in 
the  ether,  similar  to  the  X-rays.  They  are  far  more  penetrating 
than  the  alpha  and  beta  rays,  and  are  used  in  the  external  appli- 
cation of  radium  in  cancer,  the  other  rays  being  excluded  by 
thin  metal  filters.  The  emanation  has  an  atomic  weight  of  222 
and  a  characteristic  spectrum.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  inert 
monatomic  gases  with  helium  and  argon.  It  is  100,000  times 
as  active,  weight  for  weight,  as  radium.  The  radium  emanation, 
like  other  gases,  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water.  It  disintegrates 
at  the  rate  of  one  half  in  about  four  days.  From  its  aqueous 
solution  the  emanation  diffuses  very  rapidly.  From  ten  to  thirty 
per  cent,  may  be  lost  by  pouring  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
The  strength  of  radio-active  water  is  usually  expressed  in  Mache 
Units  per  liter.  1  Mache  Unit  equals  0.001  electro-static  units, 
one  of  which  equals  3.33xl0~ 10  amperes.  Radio-active  water 
of  2700  Mache  Units  contains,  per  liter,  as  much  emanation  as  is 
emitted  in  thirty  days  by  one  microgram  of  radium.  The  radio- 
activity of  water  is  measured  by  a  fontactoscope,  which  is  an 
electroscope  with  a  chamber  for  ionized  air  and  a  scale  for  measur- 
ing and  timing  the  discharge.  The  water  is  charged,  either  by 
dissolving  the  soluble  radium  bromide  or  chloride  or  by  submerg- 
ing the  insoluble  sulphate.  The  sulphate  must  be  in  a  minute 
state  of  division.  There  are  several  ways  of  accomplishing  this 
subdivision : 

1.  Precipitating  the  sulphate  on  asbestos  and  placing  in  a 
porous  cell. 

2.  Mixing  it  with  charcoal  and  forming  into  slabs. 

3.  Mixing  it  with  cement  and  forming  balls. 

4.  Mixing  it  with  clay  and  firing  it,  forming  terra  cotta. 

Most  of  these  processes  are  protected  by  patents.  The  ad- 
vantage of  using  an  insoluble  salt  is,  that  it  can  be  employed 
repeatedly  and  its  use  continued  indefinitely.  The  terra  cotta 
rods  can  be  used  eighteen  hundred  years  and  still  have  half  their 
radium  content  available.  A  uniform  strength  of  emanation,  is 
obtained  when  the  same  amount  of  radium  sulphate,  in  the 
same  state  of  subdivision,  is  held  submerged  in  the  same  volume 
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of  water,  for  the  same  length  of  time. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
1914,  1649-1655. 

Rontgen  Rays. — A  Possible  Substitute  for  Radium  or  Meso- 
thorium  Rays. — Christoph  Mtiller  advances  the  theory  that  the 
activity  of  radium,  resp.  mesothorium-emanations  is  not  derived 
from  single  rays,  but  that  two  kinds  of  rays  from  each  of  these 
elements  are  emanated,  primary  and  secondary  (alpha-and  beta- 
rays),  and  that  the  activity  of  mesothorium  emanations  is  not 
due  to  the  total  rays,  but  depends  on  the  secondary  rays  which  are 
separated  during  their  passage  through  the  metal  capsule.  He 
finds  furthermore,  that  the  same  secondary  emanation  also 
occurs  when  the  so-called  "hard"  Rontgen  rays  pass  through  a 
metal  filter  of  high  atomicity,  and  he  confidently  believes  that 
these  may  replace  the  radium  and  mesothorium  rays  as  active 
therapeutic  agents. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  26;  from  Muench.  med. 
Wochenschr.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Radio-active  Remedies  and  Measurement  of  Their  Radio- 
activity.— E.  Neumann  mentions  that  radio-active  remedies  on 
the  market  are  made  chiefly  by  use  of  radium,  a  smaller  quantity 
being  prepared  from  thorium.  In  his  article  he  deals  only  with 
the  former.  The  preparations  used  are  radio-active  waters, 
tablets,  compresses,  bandages,  mud,  suppositories,  ovules, 
globules,  ointments,  liniments  and  injections.  These  contain 
in  part  solid  radium  salts — sulphate,  carbonate — or  soluble  salts 
— bromide,  chloride —  or  they  may  contain  only  radium  emana- 
tions. In  contradistinction  to  the  dissolved  salts,  the  solid, 
especially  the  calcined,  salts  yield  little  emanation,  retaining 
up  to  98%  within  them.  Since  the  emanation  changes  into 
radium  A,  radium  B,  radium  C,  etc.,  these  decomposition  products 
— induced  activity — accumulate  in  the  solid  salts.  Of  these 
decomposition  products,  radium  C  is  noteworthy  since,  in  ad- 
dition to  alpha  and  beta  rays,  it  sends  out  the  far-reaching, 
very  penetrating  gamma  rays  which  resemble  X-rays. 

The  radio-active  waters  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  baths 
or  internally  and  by  inhalation,  also  as  lotions  and  for  compresses, 
in  rheumatism,  gout,  ischias  and  female  diseases.  Their  action 
depends  on  the  emanation  content,  probably  acting  chiefly  by 
activating  the  enzymes.  They  are  made  either  by  loading  with 
emanation  or  by  adding  a  soluble  radium  salt,  in  the  first  case 
remaining  active  only  during  the  life  of  the  emanation  (about 
26  days),    in   the  second   case   remaining  permanently    active. 
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Radio-active  compresses  and  bandages  are  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  mumps,  tumors,  exudates  and  joint- inflamations, 
and  may  be  prepared  by  immersion  in  highly  active  emanation 
waters,  thus  imparting  temporary  activity,  or  by  adding  insoluble 
radium  salt,  making  them  lastingly  active.  Washing  removes 
the  activity.  Radium  mud  is  made  by  addition  of  insoluble  active 
salts  to  a  kieselguhr  or  similar  mass.  Radio-active  liniments  and 
injections  are  prepared  with  soluble  as  well  as  with  insoluble 
radium  salts.  The  weak  injections  are  recommended  as  an  aid 
in  the  drink  and  bath  cure  for  joint  diseases,  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, whereas  the  strong  injections  are  employed  for  malignant 
swellings. 

As  regards  measurement  of  activity,  this  may  be  readily  ac- 
complished in  the  case  of  radio-active  waters  and  with  liniments 
and  injections  containing  dissolved  radium,  since  only  the  emana- 
tion is  measured.  The  measurement  is  best  accomplished  with 
an  Engler  and  Sieveking  fontaktoskop  or  with  a  Becker  emano- 
meter,  the  results  being  stated  as  mache  units  per  liter.  Two 
methods  are  in  use,  one  determining  only  the  pure  emanation, 
the  other  determining  the  emanation  and  its  decomposition 
products,  radium  A,  B,  and  C  formed  within  three  hours;  the 
latter  result  is  twice  as  high  as  the  first.  Remedies  containing 
solid  active  substances  are  difficult  to  measure  accurately  except 
in  a  physical  laboratory  containing  the  proper  equipment. — 
Compt.  rend,  xi  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong.,  483-486.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Radio-activity. — Estimation  in  Spring  Waters. — Engler,  Sievek- 
ing and  Konig  have  published  a  very  valuable  article  regarding 
the  measurement  of  the  radio-activity  of  springs,  dealing  particu- 
larly with  the  factors  that  influence  the  results  while  collecting  the 
sample  and  with  the  sources  of  error  during  the  measurement. 
Illustrations  are  given  of  the  old  and  new  forms  of  fontactoscopes 
devised  by  the  authors. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  990-995;  from 
Chem.-Ztg.,  1914,  Nr.  40,  425  and  Nr.  42,  446.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Radium. — Value  as  a  Plant  Stimulant. — The  use  of  radium  as 
a  soil  fertilizer  or  plant  stimulant  has  been  tested  out  in  England 
and  as  a  whole  the  results  confirm  the  observations  of  Truffaut  and 
Szilzard  (Jardinage,  May,  1914)  that  radio-activity  does  produce 
a  definite  effect  on  vegetation,  but  they  contravene  their  sug- 
gestion that  it  may  be  dangerous  to  use  radio-active  residues  of 
commercial   manufacture,   since   in   these   experiments   the   ore 
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residues  gave  even  better  results  in  some  cases  than  the  ore 
itself .— Pharm.  J.,  93,  321. 

Mesothorium  (Thorium- X). — Extreme  Instability. — von  Noor- 
den  observes  that,  inasmuch  as  Thorium-X  and  its  solutions 
are  extremely  unstable,  losing  within  barely  four  days  one-half 
their  original  potency,  it  is  impracticable  for  the  pharmacist 
to  keep  it  in  stock — the  more  particularly  because  of  the  great 
technical  difficulties  to  produce  them.  An  expedient  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  by  a  Berlin  manufacturer,  who  supplies  Thorium- 
X  under  the  trade-name 

Doramad. — The  manufacturer  having  been  informed  of  the 
daily  dose  of  "E.  E."  required,  delivery  of  the  medicament  usually 
follows  within  three  days.  This  is  supplied  in  small  vials,  each 
properly  marked  for  the  date  when  it  is  to  be  used  and  so  graded 
that  the  loss  in  radio-active  power  from  day  to  day  is  compensated 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  mesothorium,  so 
that  the  required  potency  of  the  solution  to  be  used  on  the  second 
or  third  day  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  first  day. 
Moreover,  the  electrostatic  unit  in  form  of  Thorium-X  is  mark- 
edly cheaper  than  that  of  Radium  Emanation,  and  has  the  further 
advantage  that  it  is  incomparably  more  completely  utilized  in 
the  human  organism. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  63. — (C.  L.  D.) 

COPPER. 

Copper. —  Tests  for  Minute  Amounts  in  Water. — To  avoid  the 
interference  of  ferrous  iron  in  a  test  for  copper  previously  sug- 
gested by  himself,  L.  W.  Winkler  proceeds  as  follows:  To  each 
of  two  clear  water  samples  (100  Cc.  each)  10  drops  (with  hard 
water,  20-30  drops)  of  10%  rochelle  salt  and  2  drops  10%  am- 
monia are  added.  After  1-2  minutes  the  first  sample  is  treated 
with  4-5  drops  1%  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution  and  the 
second  with  1  drop  10%  potassium  cyanide.  Finally,  after 
another  1-2  minutes,  to  the  first  specimen  is  added  1  drop  of  the 
potassium  cyanide,  to  the  second,  4-5  drops  of  the  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  If  copper  is  present  the  first  liquid  colors  im- 
mediately, on  adding  the  potassium  cyanide,  to  a  greenish- 
yellow;  the  second  one  remains  unchanged  and  serves  only  for 
comparison.  With  a  colorless  water,  in  the  above  manner  as 
little  as  0.2-0.3  mgm.  of  copper  per  liter  may  be  positively  de- 
tected even  if  10  mgm.  ferrous  iron  is  present. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  774;  from  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1914,  544.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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Copper  Peroxide. — Production. — By  the  action  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  on  copper  salts  in  alcoholic  solution  in  presence  of 
OH-ions  or  upon  copper  hydroxide  in  alcoholic  suspension  at 
low  temperatures,  L.  Moser  obtained  copper  peroxide,  Cu02.H20. 
It  was  also  produced  by  the  action  of  ethereal  hydrogen  peroxide 
on  finely  powdered  blue  copper  hydroxide  near  0°  C.     Copper 

/O 

peroxide,  Cu  |  .H20,  is  a  relatively  unstable  body,  showing,  even 

\0 
at  room  temperature,  a  tendency  to  lose  oxygen  and  form  copper 
oxide.     On  touching  the  dry  peroxide  with  a  warm  glass  rod  or 
a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  detonates. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  443; 
from  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  1914,  380.— (J.  H.  W.) 

SILVER. 

Colloidal  Silver. — Determining  Silver  Content.— F.  Konig  de- 
termines the  silver  in  colloidal  silver  by  careful  incineration  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  dissolving  in  20  Cc.  nitric  acid,  adding  water  to 
make  100  Cc,  and  titrating  with  decinormal  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  69;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh., 
1913,  1273. 

Colloidal  Silver  Samples. —  New  Method  of  Assay. — P.  W. 
Danckworth  has  made  a  critical  study  of  the  various  methods 
suggested  for  estimating  the  silver  content  of  samples  containing 
colloidal  silver,  with  particular  reference  to  those  specimens, 
such  as  lymph,  containing  only  minute  amounts  of  the  metal. 
He  therefore  tried  out  most  of  the  suggested  methods  of  assay, 
first  with  usual  amounts  and  then  with  minute  amounts  of 
colloidal  silver. 

He  points  out  that  the  assay  method  of  the  German  Pharma- 
copoeia is  faulty;  he  finds  satisfactory  a  gravimetric  method 
based  upon  ashing  the  products,  treating  the  ash  with  nitric 
acid  and  then  with  ammonia  water,  precipitating  the  silver  as 
the  chloride,  which  is  then  weighed;  and  he  recommends  as  a 
volumetric  assay  a  reversal  of  the  Liebig  cyanide  titration.  By 
these  methods  he  found  that  collargol  contained  from  77.2  to 
79.8%  of  silver;  that  different  samples  of  "argentum  colloidale" 
contained  from  69.9  to  78.5%;  that  lysargin  contained  76.9  to 
77.1%;  and  that  argo-ferment  contained  0.041  to  0.042%  of  the 
metal. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  various  factors  upon  which  a  suc- 
cessful gravimetric  or  volumetric  assay  of  silver  in  the  preparations 
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depends,  taking  up  the  assay  of  minute  amounts  of  the  metal  in 
lymph,  Danckworth  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  colorimetric 
method.  The  lymph  is  dried  on  a  water-bath,  then  carefully 
ashed  with  addition  of  sufficient  potassium  nitrate  to  insure  a 
white  residue.  This  is  warmed  with  5  Cc.  of  25%  nitric  acid 
and  the  resulting  fluid  is  cautiously  transferred  to  the  cylinder 
of  a  Hehner  colorimeter.  The  crucible  is  then  rinsed  with  two 
portions  of  5  Cc.  each  of  10%  ammonia  which  are  mixed  with 
the  acid  fluid  in  the  colorimeter  cylinder.  To  the  mixture,  which 
must  be  faintly  ammoniacal,  about  70  Cc.  of  water  are  added 
followed  by  10  Cc.  of  a  perfectly  clear  saturated  solution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  cloudy  fluid  thus  produced  is  compared 
with  a  standard  silver  solution  containing  0.1  milligrammes 
of  silver  to  each  cubic  centimeter,  to  which  has  been  added 
hydrogen  sulphide  solution. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  69. — (H.  V.  A.) 

Assay  of  Silver  in  Colloidal  Preparations. — Reporting  further 
on  his  work  on  silver  assays  in  colloidal  preparations  P.  W. 
Danckworth  gives  a  critical  survey  of  the  silver  tests  tried  by 
him.  He  finds  that  the  methods  of  Marschner,  Lehmann  and 
Stocker  have  drawbacks,  and  therefore  recommends  the  oxidation 
of  the  colloidal  silver  with  a  mixture  of  5  Cc.  of  perhydrol  (30  per 
H202)  and  15  Cc.  of  25%  nitric  acid  and  titration  of  the  liberated 
silver  with  ammonium  sulphocyanate,  using  ferric  alum  as  indica- 
tor. The  details  of  his  method  follow :  One  gramme  of  protar- 
gol  is  dissolved  in  10  Cc.  of  cold  water  and  is  mixed  with  the 
above  mentioned  amount  of  nitric  acid-perhydrol  mixture. 
The  fluid  is  then  heated  for  one  hour  in  a  flask  provided  with 
an  upright  condenser.  It  is  then  cooled,  diluted  with  100  Cc.  of 
water  and  after  addition  of  10  Cc.  of  ferric  alum  solution,  it  is 
titrated  with  N/10  ammonium  sulphocyanate  V.  S. — Arch. 
Pharm.,  252,  497.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Assay  of  Colloidal  Silver  Preparations. — The  absence  of  an  as- 
say for  Argentum  Colloidale  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  is,  ac- 
cording to  F.  Lehmann  a  serious  mistake,  since  his  analyses 
of  the  various  silver  preparations  found  in  commerce  and  pur- 
porting to  be  the  pharmacopceial  article  has  shown  him  that 
the  silver  content  of  these  vary  from  79%  down  to  53%. 

He  has  therefore  studied  the  various  suggested  methods  of 
assay  and  recommends  the  following  process.  About  0.2  gramme 
of  the  substance  is  exactly  weighed  and  put  into  a  glass-stoppered 
Erlenmeyer  flask  where  it  is  mixed  with  10  Cc.  of  water.     Intc 
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this  is  poured  in  a  fine  stream  10  Cc«  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  after  which  2  grammes  of  finely  powdered  potassium  per- 
manganate is  added  little  by  little,  the  flask  being  agitated  after 
each  addition.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  15  minutes 
after  which  it  is  heated  on  a  wire  gauze  until  the  condensing 
sulphuric  acid  washes  down  the  manganous  residue.  After  the 
liquid  has  cooled,  50  Cc.  of  water  is  added,  the  excess  of  perman- 
ganate is  destroyed  by  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate  after  which 
the  clear  silver  solution  is  titrated  with  sulphocyanate  V.  S. — 
Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  9.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Silver  Fluoride  and  Silver  Subfluoride. — P.  Sachs  and  L. 
Vanino  have  determined  that  the  supposed  silver  subfluoride, 
described  by  various  authors,  is  a  mixture  of  silver,  silver  fluoride 
and  silver  oxide.  Further  investigations  showed  that  pure, 
anhydrous  silver  fluoride  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  hydrous 
compounds;  the  water  is  apparently  tightly,  perhaps  complexly, 
held  in  the  molecule.  In  addition  to  the  already  known  com- 
pounds AgF-H20  and  AgF-2H20  the  authors  isolated  a 
hydrate  of  the  composition  AgF-4H20.  It  crystallizes  in  an 
ice-cooled  platinum  dish  in  long  needles;  above  0°C,  it  dis- 
solves in  its  water  of  crystallization. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  224; 
from  Z.  anal.  Chem.,  1914,  154.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Silver. — Organic  Salts. — L.  Rogers  says  with  the  exception 
of  argyrol,  all  of  the  organic  silver  compounds  tested  had  a  de- 
cided bactericidal  action  against  the  dysentery  bacillus  when 
dissolved  in  water,  being  effective  in  five  minutes  in  dilutions 
of  1  in  2,500  and  upwards.  In  the  presence  of  a  little  broth, 
however,  their  action  was  always  weaker,  but  in  a  variable 
degree.— (Ind.  J.  Med.  Research,  1913,  v.  1,  No.  2)  J..Am.M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  421.— (M.  I.  W.) 

GOLD. 

Aurum  Potassium  Cyanide. — Is  recommended  by  Drs.  Bruck 
and  Gluck  of  Berlin,  in  the  treatment  of  lupus.  It  is  injected 
into  the  veins  in  doses  of  0.02  to  0.05  every  second  or  third  day. — 
Am.  Drug.,  1914,  166.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Gold  Salts. — Sensitive  Reaction. — J.  Siemssen  states  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  an  exceedingly  sensitive  reaction  for  gold  salts:  On 
adding  a  5:1000  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  metaphenylenediamine 
to  a  0.5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  a  gold  salt,  a  yellow  to  dark- 
brown  coloration  develops,  the  depth  of  color  depending  on  the 
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quantity  of  gold  present.  Such  a  gold  solution  diluted  with 
even  100  times  its  volume  of  water  still  gives  an  immediate  violet 
coloration  on  adding  the  reagent  solution.  Should  the  reagent 
have  acquired  a  reddish  color,  the  coloration  may  be  removed 
by  boiling  with  animal  charcoal.  —  Merck's  Report,  1914,  96; 
from  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  49. 

MAGNESIUM. 

Magnesium. — Estimation. — Lindt  finds  that  magnesium  precip- 
itates very  rapidly  when  ortho-phosphoric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.3)  is 
used  instead  of  the  phosphates. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  17;  from 
Chem.  Ztg.,  Rep.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Magnesium. — Estimation  in  Calcium  Salts. — J.  C.  Hostetter 
presents  a  new  method  for  the  estimation  of  magnesium  in  calcium 
salts.  The  essential  feature  of  the  method  which  follows,  is 
the  concentration  of  the  magnesium  from  a  large  quantity  of 
the  salt  to  be  tested  into  a  precipitate  containing  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  calcium  salt;  10  Gm.  of  calcium  salt  is  dissolved 
in  sufficient  water  to  make  100  Cc.  If  acid  be  used  to  bring  the 
salt  into  solution,  expel  C02,  S02,  etc.  by  boiling  and  neutralize 
excess  acid  with  sodium  hydroxide.  Add  the  CaO  made  by 
ignition  of  0.3  to  0.5  Gm.  of  CaC03  (according  to  amount  of 
magnesium  present),  heat  to  boiling,  and  filter  out,  but  do  not 
wash  the  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  calcium  is  removed  from  this  solution  by  two  precipi- 
tations with  ammonium  oxalate.  Combine  the  filtrates  and  pre- 
cipitate the  magnesium  by  shaking  in  a  flask  with  microcosmic 
salt.  Stand  several  hours,  filter,  free  precipitate  from  phosphoric 
acid  by  washing  with  10%  ammonia,  ignite  to  magnesium  pyro- 
phosphate and  weigh. — Chem.  News,  ex,  155-158. — (K.  S.  B.) 

Magnesium  Chloride. — An  Aid  in  Promoting  Oxidation 
Processes. — Hydrated  magnesium  chloride,  which  is  produced  in 
enormous  quantities  as  a  by-product  in  the  potash  industry,  is 
found  by  K.  A.  Hofmann,  F.  Quoos,  and  O.  Schneider,  to  have 
a  considerable  effect  in  promoting  the  action  of  chlorates,  nitrates, 
and  nitrites  at  much  lower  temperatures  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary.  Thus  anthracene  can  be  easily  converted  into 
anthraquinone  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  nitrate  and 
magnesium  chloride,  and  aniline  black  is  readily  produced  by 
treating  aniline  hydrochloride  with  sodium  chlorate  and  mag- 
nesium chloride.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  371;  from  Ber.,  47,  1991. 
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Magnesium  Chloride  as  Mineralizer. — K.  A.  Hofmann  and 
K.  Hoschele  state  that  molten  water-free  magnesium  chloride 
Is  an  excellent  solvent  and  crystallizing  medium  for  many  in- 
organic oxides.  It  melts  at  708°  C.  to  a  freely  moving  liquid 
and  dissolves  many  metallic  oxides  which  separate  out  on  cooling 
in  a  crystalline  form,  or  it  converts  oxides  and  especially  sulphates 
into  volatile  chlorides  as  in  the  case  of,  for  instance,  beryllium, 
zinc,  iron  and  tin.  In  other  instances  spinel-like  magnesium 
salts  are  formed. 

Magnesium  orthoborate,  B203.3MgO,  crystallizes  from  the 
magnesium  chloride  melt  of  boric  acid  in  colorless,  shining 
pyramidal  crystals.  Cerium  dioxide  is  obtained  from  the 
magnesium  chloride  melt  of  the  sulphate  in  the  form  of  brilliant, 
colorless  cubes  and  octahedra  having  a  specific  gravity  of  7.5; 
its  resistance  against  alkalies  and  acids  is  enormous.  Zirconium 
dioxide  was  analogously  obtained  in  white  tetragonal  crystals, 
sp.  gr.,  5.74,  etc.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  111;  from  Ber.,  1914, 
238.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Magnesium  Sulphate. — H.  Vulliet  reports  on  the  intraspinal 
injection  of  magnesium  sulphate  in  the  unsuccessful  treatment 
of  tetanus,  with  a  warning  that  while  this  drug  seems  to  be  prov- 
ing a  powerful  weapon  in  fighting  tetanus,  yet  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  a  two-edged  sword,  liable  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  He  injected  into  the  spinal  canal  0.06  Cc.  of  a  15  per  cent 
solution  repeated  two  days  later.  The  boy's  leg  had  been  cut 
by  a  cart  and  a  physician  had  disinfected  the  wound  and  co- 
aptated  the  lips  with  clamps.  It  healed  promptly  but  symptoms 
of  tetanus  developed  in  two  weeks. — (Revue  Medicale  Suisse 
Romande,  v.  39,  No.  2.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1438.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Magnesium  Sulphate. — W.  A.  Bastedo  says  of  the  saline 
cathartics,  the  softening  doses  are  smaller  than  the  usual  expul- 
sive doses;  for  instance,  1  or  2  drachms  of  magnesium  sulphate 
or  milk  of  magnesia  are  given  at  bedtime,  or  morning  and  night. 
They  act  by  retarding  the  absorption  of  water  and  so  increasing 
the  amount  of  water  that  reaches  the  colon.  This  prevents  too 
great  concentration  of  the  feces  in  the  colon.  The  larger  ex- 
pulsive doses  of  saline  cathartics  should  not  be  used  daily  for 
any  length  of  time,  for  they  bring  about  a  "peristaltic  rush" 
for  one  or  two  hours  only,  and  accustom  the  bowel  to  an  entirely 
abnormal  action.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  718.— (M.  I.  W.) 
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Magnesium    Sulphate    in    the    Treatment    of    Tetanus. — H. 

Stadler.  The  51  cases  in  which  magnesium  sulphate  has  been 
given  by  intraspinal  injection  are  tabulated  in  detail,  as  also 
the  7  cases  in  which  the  magnesium  sulphate  was  injected  sub- 
cutaneously,  and  also  101  cases  in  which  Baccelli's  method  of 
intravenous  injection  of  phenol  was  applied,  with  a  mortality  of 
only  17.8  per  cent.  There  was  no  mortality  among  the  7  patients 
treated  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
of  only  33  per  cent  among  the  37  cases  in  which  the  magnesium 
sulphate  was  injected  by  lumbar  puncture.  An  especially 
favorable  feature  of  the  magnesium  sulphate  treatment,  he 
says,  is  the  prompt  relief  of  pain.  All  his  tables  show  that  the 
mortality  of  tetanus  has  been  constantly  improving  since  the 
introduction  of  tetanus  antitoxin,  and  this  should  be  given, 
he  insists,  whatever  other  method  is  applied. — (Berl.  klin.  Woch- 
schr.,  1914,  v.  51,  No.  3.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  736.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

ZINC. 

An  Unusal  Zinc  Oxide. — H.  Rordorf  reports  the  presence  in 
Swiss  commerce  of  a  zinc  oxide  responding  to  all  of  the  tests  of 
the  pharmacopoeia  but  having  physical  properties  different  from 
ordinary  types  of  the  oxide.  It  is  a  light,  loose  powder  that 
produced  a  lumpy  ointment  and  which  when  rubbed  with  two- 
thirds  its  weight  of  olive  oil  does  not  yield,  as  do  ordinary  oxides, 
a  thin  salve,  but  dry  powder. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  33. — 
(H.  V.  A.) 

Zinc  Peroxide. — Production  and  Composition. — Investigations 
heretofore  left  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  zinc  peroxide.  E. 
H.  Riesenfeld  and  W.  Nottebohm  obtained  the  compound  by 
dissolving  zinc  nitrate  in  concentrated  ammonia,  cooling  the 
mixture  to  about  — 5°C,  and  adding  concentrated  hydrogen 
peroxide.  After  standing  several  hours,  the  solution  was  de- 
canted, the  precipitate  filtered  off,  washed  with  water,  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  dried  in  a  dessicator  over  calcium  chloride  and 
sodium  hydroxide.  A  white  amorphous  powder  was  obtained, 
whose  composition  on  analysis  was  found  to  be  Zn02-  3^H20.  It 
is  still  in  doubt  whether  the  water,  which  cannot  be  removed 
without  decomposition  of  the  labile  product,  is  combined  mechan- 
ically or  constitutionally.  In  the  first  case  the  formula  would 
be  Zn02,  otherwise  Zn02- 3^H20.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  950;  from 
Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  1914,  90,  150.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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Calamine. — According  to  European  authorities  this  is  supposed 
to  be  an  impure  zinc  carbonate  which  depends  upon  its  impuri- 
ties for  its  value.  What  is  generally  sold  as  'calamine  compound' 
is  generally  sand,  colored  pink  either  artificially  or  by  impurities. 
By  authorities  in  America  the  term  calamine  is  usually  applied 
to  zinc  silicate.— C.  R.  Noyes,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  856-857.— 
(L.  S.) 

MERCURY. 

Mercury. — Volumetric  Estimation  in  Some  of  its  Compounds. — 
The  several  methods  of  accepted  value,  such  as  the  sulphide 
precipitation  method  and  the  electrolytic  method  are  open  to 
certain  serious  objections,  such  as  special  apparatus  on  the  one 
hand,  technique,  tediousness,  and  the  necessity  of  working  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  other.  Mercury  in  certain  of  its 
compounds  combines  with  potassium  sulphocyanate  in  molecular 
proportions,  and  the  results  have  been  so  uniformly  satisfactory 
that  the  method  has  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  estimating  such 
of  the  compounds  of  mercury  to  which  it  is  applicable  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  IX.  "Weigh  accurately  about  0.4  Gm.  of  mercury,  dis- 
solve it  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  warm  the  solution  gently  until 
red  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved  and  the  solution  is  colorless,  and 
add  150  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  Then  add  2  Cc.  of  ferric- 
ammonium  sulphate  T.  S.  and  titrate  with  tenth  normal  potas- 
sium sulphocyanate  V.  S.  to  the  production  of  a  permanent  red 
color.  Each  Cc.  of  tenth  normal  potassium  sulphocyanate  V.  S. 
used  corresponds  to  0.01003  Gm.  of  mercury."  The  method  is 
applicable  to  all  compounds  except  halogen  salts.  It  can  also  be 
used  for  estimating  such  preparations  as  Mass  of  Mercury  and 
Mercury  with  Chalk.— Chas.  H.  LaWall,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  50. 
-(L.  S.) 

Mercury. — Determination  in  Organic  Substances. — According  to 
Svend  Lomhold  and  A.  Christiansen  the  organic  matter  (urine, 
for  instance)  is  destroyed  by  adding  80  Cc.  cone,  sulphuric  acid 
to  1  liter  and  treating  with  2-Gm.  quantities  of  potassium  per- 
manganate until  30  Gm.  are  used  up,  then  boiling  2%  hours. 
The  excess  permanganate  is  then  destroyed  with  oxalic  acid. 
Feces  or  body  parts  are  treated  by  carefully  heating  50  Gm. 
with  about  300  Cc.  fuming  nitric  acid.  If  fats  are  present, 
the  boiling  is  interrupted  when  all  non-fatty  matter  is  dissolved, 
the  solidified  fat  cake  removed  after  cooling  and  the  liquid 
filtered.     The  nitric  acid  solution  is  concentrated  to  100-200  Cc, 
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diluted  with  water  to  500  Cc.  and  treated  with  permanganate 
as  above.  The  oxidized  liquid  is  treated  with  0.05  Gm.  copper 
sulphate,  the  acidity  partly  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  passed  through  to  saturation.  After  filtering 
off  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  boiling 
with  a  mixture  of  5  Cc.  nitric  and  1.5  Cc.  1%  hydrochloric  acids, 
filtered  and  the  filter  thoroughly  washed  till  the  filtrate  measures 
about  40  Cc.  From  this  blue  solution  the  mercury  is  deposited 
electrolytically  (1.3  volts),  using  a  platinum  wire  as  anode  and 
a  thin  gold  plate  as  cathode,  and  passing  a  current  of  air  through 
till  deposition  is  complete  (18-24  hours),  after  which,  without 
interrupting  the  current,  water  is  added  to  the  liquid  and  the 
unwashed  cathode  dried  in  a  dessicator  and  weighed. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914, 800;  from  Chem.-Ztg.,  Rep.,  1914, 319.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Calomel. — Methods  for  the  Determination  in  Tablets. — The 
variable  composition  of  calomel  tablets  necessitates  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  method  of  analysis  in  order  to  obtain  accurate 
results.  J.  W.  Marden  and  O.  E.  Cushman  have  studied  the 
methods  usually  employed  and  point  out  the  objections  to,  and 
sources  of  error  in  many  of  these.  A  method,  afterward  found 
to  be  identical  with  one  suggested  by  Kohn  and  Ostersetzer,  was 
devised.  It  consists  in  oxidizing  and  making  soluble  the  calomel 
by  means  of  sodium  peroxide  and  estimating  the  chlorine  by 
Volhard's  method.  The  method  was  found  to  give  accurate 
results  with  all  the  samples  of  calomel  tablets  tried.  The  method 
is  as  follows:  The  tablets,  corresponding  to  0.2  to  1.0  Gm.  of 
calomel,  are  disintegrated  in  about  30  Cc.  of  water,  made  acid 
with  nitric  acid,  and  sodium  peroxide  added,  a  little  at  a  time, 
with  stirring,  until  the  gray  metallic  mercury  separates  out.  An 
excess  of  about  1  Gm.  of  sodium  peroxide  is  added.  After 
heating  a  few  minutes,  the  mercury  is  filtered  out  through  a 
Gooch  crucible  and  washed  with  water.  The  filtrate  is  strongly 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  added 
in  excess,  cooled,  and  agitated.  The  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is 
then  titrated  with  tenth-normal  potassium  sulphocyanate,  using 
ferric  alum  as  indicator. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  511-516. 

Calomel. — Germicidal  Activity. — Schamberg  and  Kolmer  re- 
port that  calomel  has  a  germicidal  activity  equal  to  that  of 
mercuric  chloride  and  further  studies  have  shown  that  several 
other  insoluble  salts  of  mercury  have  the  same  germicidal  value. 
The  technique  employed  is  as  follows:     A  sterilized  2  per  cent 
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solution  of  acacia  in  water  is  used  to  sustain  the  insoluble  material; 
the  substance  to  be  tested  is  accurately  weighed  and  placed  in  a 
sterile  flask  containing  a  layer  of  small  glass  beads,  the  required 
amount  of  acacia  solution  being  added  and  a  suspension  being 
secured  by  agitating  or  shaking  the  flask  for  several  minutes. 
All  measurements  of  the  suspension  are  made  with  sterile  grad- 
uated 1  Cc.  pipettes.  When  working  with  calomel  it  has  been 
found  that  very  little  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  pipette;  but 
with  chrysarobin  and  similar  powders,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
wash  out  the  pipette  once  or  twice  with  either  sterile  bouillon  or 
normal  saline  solution. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1950. — 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Calomel. — K.  S.  Krikorian  is  quoted  as  calling  attention  to  a 
method  of  using  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by  which 
a  cure  is  said  to  be  effected  in  a  few  weeks.  The  patient  is  kept 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  week  in  a  room  tightly  closed,  and  is 
instructed  to  employ  calomel  fumigation  and  keep  the  room 
at  a  uniform  degree  of  saturation.  Patients  are  allowed  to  go 
out  occasionally  for  fresh  air,  but  are  required  to  sleep  in  the  room. 
It  is  said  that  no  patient  experiences  more  than  a  slight  salivation. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  the  calomel  fumigation  is  discontinued  and 
the  patient  is  placed  on  a  diet  wholly  of  bread,  and  infusion  of 
sarsaparilla  is  given. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  598. — (M.  I. 
W.) 

Calomel  Suspension. — Many  of  the  liquid  face  powders  on 
the  market  contain  calomel  in  suspension,  but  when  commercial 
or  even  finely  divided  powdered  calomel  is  mixed  with  water 
it  will  not  remain  suspended,  but  forms  a  curd  and  then  rapidly 
settles  out.  In  experimenting  to  overcome  this  tendency  the 
writer  finally  tried  the  addition  of  5%  by  volume  of  mucilage  of 
acacia  and  shook  the  mixture  well.  This  was  found  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  possibly  more  than  sufficient.  To 
determine  this,  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  until  the  calomel 
settled  out,  the  supernatant  liquid  decanted  and  replaced  with 
water.  In  as  much  as  the  mixture  still  seemed  to  remain  in  the 
desired  condition,  this  process  was  repeated  until  all  of  the  mu- 
cilage was  washed  out.  In  this  condition  the  calomel  remained 
suspended  in  the  water. — F.  W.  Nitardy,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 
965-966.— (L.  S.) 

Mercuric  Chloride. — Its  Decomposition  when  Mixed  with 
Alkaloidal    Tinctures. — Margaret   Strickler,    investigating    mix- 
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tures  of  mercuric  chloride  and  tincture  of  nux  vomica  and  tinc- 
ture of  cinchona  compound  found  no  trace  of  mercuric  chloride 
after  the  mixtures  stood  for  a  week.  She  concludes  that  this  need 
not  necessarily  mean  that  there  was  no  effect  of  the  mercuric 
chloride  but  that  it  was  probably  therapeutically  active  even 
when  in  combination  with  the  alkaloids.  Such  mixtures  should, 
however,  be  labeled  "Shake  well"  to  insure  uniform  dosage. — 
South.  Pharm.  J.,  Sept.,  1914, 11.— (C.  M.  S.) 

Mercuric  Chloride. — Its  Disinfecting  Power  not  Injured  by 
Soap. — As  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  Heinrich  Martius 
states  that  the  bactericidal  power  of  a  1:1000  mercuric  chloride 
solution  is  not  harmed  by  the  addition  of  up  to  4  Gm.  of  soap. — 
Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  143;  from  Hyg.  Rundsch.,  1914,  125.— (J. 
H.  W.) 

Bichloride  Poisoning. — Effects  of  Restricted  Sale. — The  ordi- 
nance restricting  the  retail  sale  of  bichloride  of  mercury  tablets 
in  Greater  New  York  went  into  effect  on  March  1.  The  records 
which  have  been  collected  during  the  period  from  March  1 
to  June  1  from  the  coroner's  office,  show  that  there  were  ten 
deaths  from  bichloride  poisoning;  six  of  these  were  suicides  and 
four  were  accidental.  This  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  poisoning  by  this  drug  and  it  is  believed 
the  decrease  will  be  much  more  marked  hereafter  as  supplies 
which  were  kept  in  homes  will  become  exhausted  and  cannot 
be  replaced.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1975.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Mercuric  Chloride  Poisoning. — Fenwick  Beekman  reports 
a  case  of  mercuric  chloride  poisoning  due  to  vaginal  douches. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  as  a  vaginal  douche  may  be  dangerous  at  any 
time  and  this  danger  is  increased  if  there  be  any  condition  present 
which  would  tend  to  increase  retention  and  absorption  of  the 
drug.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  535-536.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Mercuric  Chloride. — M.  I.  Wilbert  comments  on  cases  of  poi- 
soning from  the  use  of  tablets  of  corrosive  mercuric  chloride. 
The  fact  that  these  tablets  are  easily  obtainable  under  a  totally 
misleading  name  together  with  the  agitation  concerning  them 
and  their  popular  use,  only  serves  to  increase  their  sale.  The 
responsibility  of  the  manufacturers  in  putting  out  these  tablets 
with  insufficient  warning  as  to  their  dangerous  character  is  great, 
and  should  be  met  in  some  satisfactory  way.  The  inclusion 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia   of  a  preparation  of  mercuric  chloride  in 
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tablets  under  its  proper  name,  with  a  distinctive  form  and 
wrappings,  and  with  a  warning  as  to  their  poisonous  character, 
such  as  provided  for  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  to  which 
we  have  heretofore  referred,  (the  Journal,  April  5,  1913,  1083), 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
v.  62,  1042.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Mercuric  Chloride  Poisoning. — Phosphorous  Acid  as  an  Anti- 
dote.— Thomas  A.  Carter  suggests  a  combination  of  phosphorous 
acid,  acetic  acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate  in  treating  poisoning  by 
mercuric  chloride.  The  reaction  is  as  follows: — Phosphorous 
acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate  form  sodium  phosphite,  water  and 
carbon  dioxide.  Sodium  phosphite  with  any  mercuric  chloride 
in  the  stomach  forms  sodium  phosphate,  hydrochloric  acid  and 
mercurous  chloride.  Acetic  acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate  forms 
sodium  acetate,  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  He  also  suggests 
using  sodium  phosphite  instead  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and 
phosphorous  acid,  to  avoid  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
stomach. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  284;  from  J.  Chicago.  Med.  Assoc. 

Bichloride  Poisoning.— Editorial — Calls  attention  to  the  fal- 
lacy of  suggesting  sodium  phosphite  as  an  antidote  for  bichloride 
poisoning,  also  points  out  that  sodium  phosphite,  the  chemical 
referred  to,  can  have  little  or  no  value  as  an  antidote. — J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1261.  — (M.  I.  W.) 

Bichloride. — An  Absolutely  Safe  Form. — In  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  Am.  Drug.,  C.  G.  Merrell  calls  attention  to  a  new  device 
for  safe-guarding  the  public  in  handling  mercuric  chloride  which 
consists  of  blotting  paper  impregnated  with  the  mercuric  chloride 
in  such  amount  that  a  leaf  2  by  4  inches  when  placed  in  one  pint 
of  water  yields  in  less  than  2  minutes  a  1:1000  solution. 

These  leaves  cannot  be  mistaken  for  candy  or  for  any  medicinal 
tablet.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  21.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Mercuric  Chloride  Tablets. — Comment  on  the  proposition  to 
standardize  mercuric  chloride  tablets  and  the  many  suggestions 
that  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  tablets 
should  be  prepared  and  dispensed  in  order  to  give  them  a  dis- 
tinctive character  and  of  calling  attention  to  their  poisonous 
properties.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  639.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Corrosive  Sublimate. — Determination  in  Pastilles. — Calling 
attention  to  the  difficulty  of  dissolving  the  mercury  separated 
in  the  G.  P.  process  for  assaying  corrosive  sublimate  pastilles, 
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W.  Sttiwe  says  that  the  solution  of  the  metal  in  the  iodine  solution 
is  rapidly  effected,  if  before  the  reduction  with  formaldehyde 
a  little  acacia  is  added.  This  keeps  the  metal  suspended  in  a 
minutely  divided  condition,  in  which  it  quickly  dissolves. — Phar. 
Ztg.,  1914,  215.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Mercuric  Chloride  Tablets. — Method  of  Assay. — Robert  M. 
Chapin  has  found  that  the  method  for  the  rapid  estimation  of 
mercury  proposed  by  Rupp  and  modified  by  Smith,  while  giving 
good  results  with  solutions  of  pure  mercuric  chloride,  failed 
utterly  when  attempts  were  made  to  apply  it  either  to  commercial 
tablets  or  to  similar  mixtures  of  mercuric  chloride  and  ammonium 
chloride.  Abnormal  precipitates  appeared  after  the  addition 
of  the  iodine  and  the  results  obtained  were  erratic  and  much  too 
low.  The  modification  of  the  Rupp  method  now  official  in  the 
German  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  assay  of  tablets  composed  of 
mercuric  and  sodium  chlorides  was  found,  after  slight  change, 
to  work  smoothly  and  quantitatively. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  and  study  of  the  subject  the 
following  method  for  the  analysis  of  tablets  of  the  Wilson  formula 
is  recommended:  Weigh  five  tablets,  dissolve  in  water,  dilute 
to  100  Cc.  and  pass  through  a  dry  filter,  discarding  the  first 
20  Cc.  of  the  filtrate.  Pipette  10  Cc.  (equivalent  to  one-half 
tablet)  into  a  glass-stoppered  250  Cc.  flask,  add  2.5  grams  pure 
powdered  potassium  iodide,  mix  to  dissolve,  and  then  wash 
down  the  sides  of  the  flask  with  20  Cc.  of  normal  caustic  alkali. 
Add  exactly  three  Cc.  of  37%  formaldehyde  solution,  mix 
thoroughly  and  let  stand  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  swirling  the 
flask  occasionally.  Then  wash  down  the  sides  of  the  flask  with 
a  mixture  of  5  Cc.  of  36%  acetic  acid  and  25  Cc.  water,  mix,  and 
without  delay  run  in  from  a  burette  25  Cc.  of  tenth-normal 
iodine  while  constantly  swirling  the  flask.  Stopper  tightly, 
shake  vigorously  for  three  minutes,  swirl,  and  allow  to  stand  for 
two  minutes.  The  mercury  being  all  dissolved,  remove  stopper 
and  rinse,  together  with  the  neck  of  the  flask,  with  water,  and 
titrate  the  excess  of  iodine  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thio- 
sulphate,  adding  starch  solution  toward  the  end  of  the  reaction. 
Each  Cc.  of  tenth-normal  iodine  consumed  is  equivalent  to 
0.0271  gram  of  mercuric  chloride.  For  a  direct  check  upon  the 
value  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  an  assay  of  10  Cc. 
of  a  2.5%  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  of  known  purity  is  sug- 
gested. This  solution  should  be  made  the  basal  standard  against 
which  the  iodine  solution  should  be  standardized  by  running  a 
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blank  assay  with  the  other  solutions  and  reagents  intended  for 
use  in  the  assay. 

The  author  has  also  perfected  a  method  for  the  estimation  of 
the  ammonium  chloride  contained  in  the  tablet,  based  upon  the 
reaction  between  formaldehyde  and  a  neutral  ammonium  salt, 
whereby  methylenamine  is  formed,  the  acid  originally  contained 
in  the  ammonium  salt  being  released  and  made  available  for 
estimation  by  standard  alkali.  The  method  is  as  follows:  To  5 
Cc.  of  the  above  tablet  solution  (containing  one-fourth  tablet) 
add  2  Cc.  of  a  20%  potassium  iodide  solution.  20  Cc.  of  a 
neutralized  mixture  of  37%  formaldehyde  solution  and  water 
(1-3)  are  flowed  over  the  sides  of  the  flask,  25  Cc.  of  water  added, 
and  the  mixture  titrated  with  tenth-normal  barium  hydroxide 
or  tenth-normal  caustic  alkali  free  from  carbonate,  until  a  color 
change  is  perceptible  when  compared  with  the  contents  of  a  second 
flask  similarly  prepared  with  the  exception  of  the  formaldehyde 
solution.  Reference  to  the  original  paper  should  be  had. — Am. 
J.  Pharm.,  1914,  1-6. 

White  Precipitate. — Constitution. — The  two  following  formulae 
seem  possible  for  the  structure  of  the  official  white  precipitate: 

H 

i 
1.     H — N=Hg  according  to   which   it  seems   a  derivative  of 
i 
CI. 
ammonium  chloride,  in  which  2  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by 
a   diad   mercury   atom.     This   idea   is   mostly   accepted.     The 

structure  might,  however,  be:  2.  H — N — Hg — CI  that  is,  mercuric 

l 
H 

chloride  in  which  a  chlorine  atom  is  replaced  by  the  amido  group : 

HgCl  (NH2).     In  the  latter  case  H.  Saha  and  K.  Choudhurry 

considered   it  possible  to  obtain,   with  hydrochloric  acid,   the 

compound,   HgClNH2.HCl.     Cold  hydrochloric  acid,  however, 

decomposes  the  white  precipitate  into  molecular  proportions  of 

mercuric  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride;  hydrobromic  and 

hydriodic  acids  act  analogously.     The  action  of  cold  aqueous 

hydrofluoric  acid,  though, produced  a  mixture  of  mercuric  chloride, 

mercuric  fluoride  and  ammonium  fluoride:     2NH2HgCl+4HF— 

HgCl2+HgF2+2NH4F.    From  this  the  authors  conclude  that 

chlorine  is  tied  to  the  mercury  as  shown  in  the  second  formula, 

not    to    the    nitrogen. — Apoth.-Ztg.,    1914,    261;   from    Ztschr. 

anorg.  Chem.,  1914,  86;  225.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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Mercuric  Iodide. — Determination  in  Tablets. — The  presence  of 
bulking  and  other  materials  in  tablets  of  mercuric  iodide  presents 
difficulties  in  the  determination  of  the  mercuric  iodide.  After 
trying  various  methods  and  modifications  of  methods  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results,  A.  W.  Bender  found  the  following 
to  give  accurate  results:  Powder  .a  sufficient  number  of  the 
tablets  to  represent  1  to  2  grains  of  the  iodide.  Place  in  a  180  mil 
Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  add  20  mils  of  1:1  HC1.  Add  about  0.5 
Gm.  KC103,  and  affix  a  reflux  condenser.  Digest  on  the  sand 
bath  until  the  mercuric  iodide  is  dissolved.  Cool  and  dilute 
with  water  to  about  100  mils,  rinsing  the  condenser.  Blow 
out  the  chlorine  with  a  current  of  air,  filter,  and  wash  insoluble 
matter  by  decantation.  Make  the  filtrate  alkaline  with  ammon- 
ia, and  precipitate  immediately  in  the  cold  with  a  slow  stream 
of  H2S.  Let  stand  for  a  few  hours,  collect  on  a  weighed  GOoch 
crucible,  wash  with  water  and  alcohol,  dry  at  100°  C.  and  weigh. 
The  method  is  also  useful  for  the  assay  of  mercuric  iodide  and 
oleate  of  mercury. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  457;  from  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem., 
1914,  753. 

Potassium  Mercuric  Iodide.  —  Antiseptic  Value.  —  Douglas 
MacFarlan  describes  the  preparation,  toxicity,  effects  and  uses  of 
potassium  mercuric  iodide  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  no 
other  antiseptic  can  claim  such  power  in  dissolving  and  none  is 
of  so  remarkably  low  toxicity  for  its  strength.  There  appears 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  use  of  potassium  mercuric  iodide  as  an 
antiseptic  or  germicide.  For  the  sterilization  of  instruments  the 
drug  is  excellent  except  for  its  tendency  to  tarnish  if  left  in 
contact  too  long.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  17-19.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Mercury  Compounds. — Preparation  of  Combinations  Unaf- 
fected by  Metals. — According  to  a  patent  (D.  R.  P.  278,  734)  of 
Farbenfabriken  vorm.  Friedr.  Bayer  &  Co.,  mercury  salts  may 
be  protected  against  the  reducing  action  of  metals  without  decid- 
edly inhibiting  their  disinfecting  power,  by  mixing  with  soluble 
silicates  and  ammonia.  If  a  knife-blade  is  dipped  into  a  1:1000 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  mixed  with  10  parts  of  water-glass 
of  35°  Be.,  the  metal  is  attacked; if,  however,  4 parts  20%  ammon- 
ia are  also  added  to  the  above  mixture,  the  blade  is  not  affected. 
Neither  do  such  mercuric  salt  solutions  treated  with  soluble 
silicates  and  ammonia  possess  the  irritating  qualities  of  a  cor- 
rosive sublimate  solution.  Solutions  of  any  concentration  may 
be  prepared.     Those  mercury  salts  which  are  decomposed  by 
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water  to  insoluble  basic  salts,  give  readily  soluble  products 
with  water-glass  and  ammonia.  These  new  solutions  are  to 
be  used  as  disinfecting  agents  in  the  preservation  of  wood, 
as  addition  to  ship-bottom  paints,  etc. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  914; 
from  Chem.-Ztg.,  Repert.,  1914,  514.— (J.  H.  W.) 

ALUMINUM. 

Aluminum. — Detection  of  Traces. — G.  H.  Petit  says  the  mixed 
hydroxides  of  iron,  chromium  and  aluminum,  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  analysis  by  precipitation  with  ammonium 
hydroxide,  are  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water  until  quite 
free  from  ammonium.  The  precipitate  suspended  in  distilled 
water  is  then  treated  with  2  Gm.  of  pure  crystalline  baryta  and 
heated  to  boiling,  avoiding  undue  exposure  to  air.  Any  alumina 
present  unites  with  the  baryta  forming  soluble  barium  aluminate. 
On  filtering,  treating  the  filtrate  with  a  slight  excess  of  H2S04 
to  remove  the  excess  of  baryta,  again  filtering,  then  evaporating 
to  a  small  volume  and  adding  the  slightest  excess  of  ammonia, 
alumina  will  be  precipitated  in  a  visible  flocculence  even  if  only  a 
trace  is  present  in  the  original  substance. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  399; 
from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  9,  66. 

Aluminum. — Microchemical  Detection. — F.  Rathgen  gives  a 
new  method  which  is  as  follows:  A  minute  quantity  of  the 
powdered  mineral  is  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  about 
0.012  to  0.025  Gm.  ammonium  fluoride  and  four  to  five  drops 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  stirred  with  a  platinum  wire. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  expelled,  and  the  crucible  then 
heated  for  a  moment  to  redness.  If  aluminum  is  present  there 
will  be  seen  under  the  microscope  the  six-sided  plates  of  corun- 
dum. If  any  iron  is  present,  a  portion  of  the  hexagon  will  be 
colored  yellow.  Chromium  also  yields  hexagonal  plates,  but 
these  are  mostly  small  and  colored  green.  Manganese,  nickel 
and  cobalt  give  no  hexagons. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  389. 

Aluminum. —  Used  for  Detecting  Arsenic. — For  detecting  quan- 
tities of  arsenic  greater  than  0.0005  Gm.,  use  may  be  made  of 
arsenic-free  "activated"  aluminum  in  the  Marsh  apparatus. 
The  "activation"  is  effected  by  treating  sheet  aluminum  with 
a  1  per  cent,  mercuric  chloride  solution  for  three  to  four  minutes. 
Of  such  aluminum  4  Gm.  may  be  used  with  220  Cc.  water  in  a 
250  Cc.  flask.  Sulphuric  acid  and  copper  catalytically  retard 
the  hydrogen  evolution.     It  is  essential  that  the  aluminum, 
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before  being  activated,  be  well  washed  with  ether. — Merck's 
Report,  1914,  277;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  794. 

Aluminum. — Wide  Distribution  in  Plants  and  Its  Microchemical 
Detection. — E.  Kratzmann  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  distribution  of  aluminum  in  plants  and  has  investigated 
the  microchemical  methods  described  in  the  literature  for  its 
detection.  He  finds  that  for  botanical  purposes  the  determina- 
tion of  Al  as  Al2(S04)3Cs2S04  alone  is  available,  and  he  has 
modified  this  method  so  it  can  be  carried  out  with  quick  and 
simplified  manipulation.  He  has  extended  his  investigations  to 
about  130  plants  belonging  to  widely  different  families,  his 
results  leading  him  to  declare  Al  to  be  a  most  widely  distributed 
element  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  indeed,  some  plants  contain 
so  much  Al  that  they  might  be  properly  designated  as  Al-plants. 
The  occurrence  of  Al,  however,  bears  no  relation  to  the  sys- 
tematic position  of  the  plants. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  321;  from 
Pharm.  Post,  1914,  No.  21.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Kaolin. — Variable  Composition. — Thomas  J.  Keenan  traces 
the  history  of  kaolin  and  its  introduction  into  the  industries. 
Kaolin  as  commonly  found  is  either  of  a  residual  character  or 
sedimentary,  the  latter  being  the  preferred  form  of  china  clay 
found  in  America. 

The  crude  kaolin  is  purified  by  elutriation  and  decantation; 
the  mass  is  placed  in  filter  presses  and  after  removal  is  either  air 
dried  or  heat  is  employed. 

The  clays  which  are  sold  as  kaolin  vary  greatly  in  composition 
as  to  mineral  constituents  and  as  to  water  of  combination;  this 
variation  is  often  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  secure  a  good  cata- 
plasm. 

As  the  term  kaolin  is  loosely  applied  to  all  clays  used  in  the  white 
ware  industry,  the  recommendation  is  made  that  the  name  Kao- 
linite  be  adopted  to  designate  hydrated  aluminum  silicate  of  the 
formula   H2Al2Si208-f  H20.— Am.   Drug.,   1914,  55.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Scandium. —  Newer  Salts. — In  an  article  dealing  with  the 
occurrence,  preparation  and  chemistry  of  scandium,  R.  J.  Meyer 
mentions  various  newer  compounds.  Scandium  chloride  ScCl3 
.6H20  crystallizes  from  the  very  concentrated  acid  solution  in 
fine  white  needles.  Scandium-ammonium  fluoride  (NH4)3  ScF6 
forms  transparent  octahedra;  even  boiling  with  ammonia  does 
not  precipitate  the  hydroxide  from  the  solution  of  this  double  salt, 
indicating  a  very  strong  complex.     The  analogous   potassium 
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salt  also  crystallizes  in  octahedra;  its  solution  on  boiling  with 
ammonia  precipitates  scandium  hydroxide.  Scandium  oxalate 
Sc2(C204)3,5H20  precipitates  from  neutral  solution  on  addition 
of  ammonium  oxalate  as  an  amorphous  precipitate  which  gradual- 
ly becomes  crystalline.  The  salts  of  the  normal  aliphatic  acids 
from  formic  to  valeric  had  already  been  prepared  by  Crookes; 
they  are  all  basic  and  correspond  to  the  formula  of,  for  instance, 
the  acetate,  (CH3-COO)2-Sc(OH)-2H20.  —  Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914, 
297;  from  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  1914,  257.— (J.  H.  W.) 

GERMANIUM. 

Germanium. —  New  Source. — Since  one  of  the  richest  sources 
of  germanium,  the  lode  of  argyrodite  at  Freiburg,  has  been 
exhausted,  and  the  treatment  of  blendes  in  which  the  metal  was 
discovered  by  Urbain  is  tedious  and  costly,  another  source  has 
been  required.  This  has  been  found  in  the  precipitates  of 
metallic  and  earthy  carbonates  obtained  in  preparing  the  crys- 
talline Vichy  salts  for  commerce.  These  calcic  residues,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  J.  Bardet  by  the  Vichy  company,  have  given 
0.060  Gm.  of  pure  germanium  oxide  per  100  kilos.,  or,  approxi- 
mately, 10  grains  per  ton.  Since  100  kilos  of  this  residue  is 
obtained  from  250,000  liters  of  water,  the  amount  of  germanium 
oxide  in  1  liter  of  Vichy  water  is  0.00024  mgm.  This  figure 
may  be  taken  as  a  minimum  and  shows  that  if  facilities  are  given, 
the  residues  from  mineral  water  may  afford  a  practical  source  of 
germanium. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  847;  from  Compt.  rend.,  158,  1278. 

LEAD. 

Lead. — Sensitiveness  of  Various  Reagents  for. — Ed.  Elgriwe 
has  investigated  the  sensitiveness  of  fifteen  reagents  for  lead 
and  gives  the  results  in  a  table.  The  tests  were  made  to  show  in 
how  many  cubic  centimeters  1  Gm.  of  lead  oxide  can  be  detected. 
Among  some  of  the  results  obtained  may  be  mentioned  the  figures 
obtained  with  sulphuric  acid  1:24900,  potassium  ferrocyanide 
1:56800,  and  sodium  sulphide  1:855000.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914, 
569. 

Lead  Pigments. —  Use  Prohibited  in  France. — The  French 
Government  prohibits  the  use  of  red  lead  and  white  lead,  having 
accorded  a  lapse  of  time,  which  expired  on  July  31,  1914.  Zinc 
white  will  now  replace  white  lead,  and  it  is  thought  that  red 
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lead  can  be  replaced  by  oxide  of  iron,  although  the  latter  is  not 
so  good.  But  it  appears  that  graphite  used  with  linseed  oil 
will  protect  iron  perfectly  from  rusting,  and  is  much  less  expen- 
sive than  lead  or  iron  paint.  Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of 
graphite  for  many  purposes,  the  natural  product  no  longer  suffices, 
but  fortunately  the  new  electric  furnace  processes  come  in  to 
make  up  the  deficiency. — Spatula,  xxi,  34. 

Lead  in  Water. —  New,  Very  Sensitive  Reaction. — W.  N.  Iwanow 
proposes  a  new  reaction  for  lead  which  he  claims  is  far  more 
sensitive  than  the  usual  tests,  while  requiring  less  time  and  ma- 
terial. The  author  employs  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  acid 
sulphite,  NaHS03.  The  solution  must  not  be  acid  to  methyl 
orange,  and  should  be  freshly  made,  as  it  readily  oxidizes.  For 
the  test,  50  Cc.  each  of  the  water  and  of  the  reagent  solution  are 
mixed;  if  lead  is  present,  a  turbidity  develops.  If  this  turbidity 
forms  only  after  a  few  minutes  the  lead  content  indicated  is 
about  1:1,000,000.  The  presence  of  Cu,  Ag,  Ni,  Fe,  Al,  Mg,  and 
Ca  has  no  influence  on  the  reaction.  Ba  and  Sn,  particularly 
in  the  lower  forms  of  oxidation,  must  not  be  present.  If  lead 
only  be  present,  as  for  instance  in  distilled  water,  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  neutral  sodium  sulphite,  Na2S03,  may  also  be  used, 
but  this  gives  reactions  with  all  the  other  metals  mentioned. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  reaction  is  stated  to  be  1:20,000,000. 
—Merck's  Report,  1914,  174;  from  Chem.  Ztg.,  1914,  450. 

Lead. — A  Volumetric  Method  for. — According  to  Alfred  Alder 
and  M.  F.  Coolbaugh,  lead  may  be  quite  accurately  determined 
by  the  precipitation  and  separation  of  the  lead  as  the  sulphate, 
dissolving  in  hot  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  precipitating  the 
lead  as  iodate  by  means  of  potassium  iodate,  then  make  slightly 
acid  with  nitric  acid,  bring  to  boil,  add  alcohol,  cool  and  wash 
by  decantation,  using  alcohol  diluted  with  three  parts  water, 
until  washings  no  longer  give  reaction  for  iodate. 

Dissolve  the  lead  iodate  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  pt.  HC1 
to  2.5  pts.  H20),  add  3  to  5  Cc.  chloroform  and  titrate  with 
standard  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to  the  first  permanent 
production  of  violet  in  the  chloroform. 

The  reaction  of  titration  is:  3Pb(I03)2+4NH4CNS+16 
HC1=6  I  Cl+3  Pb  Cl2  +  4  NH4C1  +  4  H2  S04  +4  HCN  +  2 
H20. 

The  end  point  reaction  is  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  the  iodine 
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chloride    as    follows:     6  I  CI  +  NH4CNS-f  4  H20^6  I+NH4C1 
+H2S04+5  HC1+HCN. 

Interfering  elements  are  barium,  calcium,  copper,  silver, 
bismuth,  mercury  and  ferric  iron. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  398. 
— (L.  A.  B.) 

Lead  Poisoning  from  Water  Pipes. — A.  Schwenkenbecher 
reports  that  signs  of  severe  lead  poisoning  were  evidenced  by 
12  out  of  26  inhabitants  of  a  building  supplied  with  drinking 
water  through  a  lead  pipe  180  meters  long;  six  others  had  various 
symptoms  suggesting  lead  poisoning,  and  only  eight  were  free 
from  them  and  these  were  all  children.  Attention  was  first 
attracted  to  the  cases  by  a  woman  of  38  being  brought  to  the 
hospital  on  account  of  intense  abdominal  colic  and  vomiting 
during  two  months,  followed  by  increasing  paralysis  in  the  arms, 
intense  weakness  and  headache,  in  short,  the  pronounced  picture 
of  chronic  lead  poisoning.  It  was  noticed  that  the  poisoning 
was  most  severe  in  those  who  drank  coffee  in  the  morning,  the 
water  having  stood  in  the  pipes  over  night. — (Munch,  med. 
Wochnschr.,  1914,  61,  No.  7.)— (M.  I.  W.) 

Lead. — Danger  of  Poisoning. — Hugo  Kiihl  states  that  the 
German  law  of  July  25,  1887,  in  dealing  with  utensils  which  come 
in  contact  with  foods,  requires,  for  instance,  that  nipples  should 
be  zinc  and  lead  free;  that  beer  syphons  should  contain  no  lead; 
that  solders  for  sealing  cans  should  contain  not  more  than  10% 
lead;  and  that  the  tinning  material  for  eating  utensils  should 
have  not  more  than  1%  lead.  The  law  even  touches  on  the 
practice  of  cleaning  wine  bottles  with  lead  shot  and  on  the  foils 
used  for  enwrapping  food  stuffs.  It  does  not,  however,  regulate 
the  lead  content  of  children's  playthings,  such  as  lead  soldiers, 
lead  rings  and  doll  dishes;  nor  does  it  deal  with  metal  combs 
or  barrel-faucets.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  just-mentioned 
articles  contain  high  percentages  of  lead,  and  that  lead  absorption 
occurs  even  by  contact  of  the  metal  with  the  unbroken  skin, 
and  because  of  other  readily  discernible  reasons,  the  author 
advocates  that  the  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  lead-con- 
taining articles  be  made  more  stringent.—  Pharm.  Zentralh., 
1914,  712-713.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Tetrad  Lead. — Contribution  to  Our  Knowledge. — A.  Gutbier  and 
M.  Wiszmuller  prepared  a  series  of  salts  of  hydrochlorplumbic 
acid  H2PbCl6,  which  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
platinum  salts  of  the  general  formula  Me2PtCl6.     For  the  prepa- 
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ration  of  the  alkali  salts  a  moderate  concentration  of  the  two 
components,  H2PbCl6  and  2MeCl,  was  generally  sufficient 
to  induce  crystallization.  Ammonium  hexachlor-plumbate, 
(NH4)2PbCl6,  forms  a  light  yellow,  crystalline  powder;  the 
analogous  potassium  salt  is  orange-red ;  the  rubidium  compound 
lemon-yellow  and  microcrystalline ;  and  the  caesium  salt 
chocolate-brown. 

Decidedly  less  easy  was  the  crystallization  of  the  hexachlor- 
plumbates  of  aliphatic  ammonium  compounds.  Among  others, 
methyl,  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-methyl-ammonium  hexachlor-plum- 
bates  were  prepared.  The  ethyl-ammonium  hexachlor-plum- 
bate, (C2H5-NH3)2  PbCl6,  forms  lemon-yellow,  shining  leaflets. 
Pyridine  hexachlor-plumbate,  (C5H5.NH)2PbCl6,  a  light  yel- 
low crystalline  powder,  and  chinoline  hexachlor-plumbate, 
(C9H7-NH)2  PbCl6,  crystallizing  in  lemon-yellow  needles,  were 
also  prepared. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  950;  from  J.  prakt.  Chem., 
1914,  90,  491.— (J.  H.  W.) 

ZIRCONIUM. 

Zirconium  Hypophosphite. — Sensitive  to  Light. — 0.  Hauser  and 
H.  Herzfeld  report  having  prepared  zirconium  hypophosphite 
by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  zirconium  nitrate  with  an 
excess  of  hypophosphorous  acid.  The  at  first  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid,  and  is  then  precipitated 
by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  the  preparation  being 
then  obtained  in  the  form  of  colorless,  highly  refractive  crystals. 
Zr(OH2PO)4+H20  very  readily  gives  up  its  one  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallization.  Exposed  to  direct  sunlight  it  rapidly 
acquires  a  deep  violet  color,  in  diffused  daylight  the  color  takes 
weeks  to  develop. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  42;  from  Apoth. 
Ztg.,   1913,  9967. 

ARSENIC. 

Arsenic. — Allotropic  Modifications. — Doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  the  several  crystalline  forms  of  arsenic 
that  have  been  described  are  all  allotropic  modifications  of  the 
element.  It  is  now  considered  by  D.  Kohlschiitter  and  others 
that  the  only  definite  allotropic  modifications  are  black  or 
metallic  arsenic  and  yellow  arsenic;  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  modifications.  When  black 
arsenic  (sp.  gr.  4.7)  is  distilled  at  450°  C.  in  a  vacuum  in  a  dark 
room,  with  only  a  red  light,  and  the  vapors  condensed  by  means  of 
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liquid  air,  the  yellow  crystalline  modification  with  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1.97  is  obtained.  When  this  yellow  form  is  sublimed,  or  crys- 
tallized from  carbon  disulphide,  a  gray  arsenic  of  coarser  character 
is  obtained,  having  the  same  gravity  (4.7)  as  metallic  arsenic. 
It  is  therefore  regarded  as  merely  in  a  different  ultra-microscopic 
state  of  division.  When,  again,  solutions  of  arsenic  compounds 
are  treated  with  reducing  agents,  a  very  fine  crystalline  brown 
arsenic  is  obtained,  of  the  same  gravity  as  the  metallic  or  gray 
forms  of  the  element,  and  apparently  differing  only  in  the  state 
of  its  crystalline  division. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  437;  from  Ann.,  cccc, 
268. 

Arsenic. — Determination  of  the  Melting  Point.— Owing  to  the 
great  vapor  tension  of  the  element  the  exact  melting  point  of 
arsenic  has  heretofore  remained  unknown.  R.  Goubau  has 
succeeded  in  melting  arsenic  in  an  inert  atmosphere  in  a  thick 
quartz  tube  attached  to  a  simple  apparatus  which  is  described 
in  detail,  and  found  the  melting  point  to  be  817°  C.  The  rise 
of  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  immersed  in  the  arsenic 
was  recorded  by  means  of  a  registering  galvanometer.  This 
proceeded  steadily  until  817°  C,  when  there  was  a  distinct 
rest.  If  the  temperature  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  900°  C. 
a  violent  explosion  occurred.  If  it  was  carried  to  850°  C,  and 
the  apparatus  was  allowed  to  cool,  the  arsenic  showed  a  state 
of  superfusion  for  about  50°  C.  The  button  of  arsenic  resulting 
therefrom  was  crystalline,  showing  superposed  lamella?. — Pharm. 
J.,  92,  327;  from  Compt.  rend.,  158,  121. 

Arsenic  Amalgam. — Preparation  and  Pharmacologic  Properties. 
— Dumesnil  reports  on  the  use  and  pharmacological  properties 
of  arsenic  amalgam,  As2Hg3.  It  was  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
condition  of  definite  chemical  composition  by  reducing  mixtures 
of  equivalents  of  arsenous  acid  and  mercuric  chloride  by  means 
of  hypophosphorous  acid.  It  may  be  administered  by  hypodermic 
injection  of  a  standardized  oil  suspension  containing  0.2  Gm. 
of  the  amalgam  in  each  Cc;  that  volume  being  equivalent  to 
0.04  Gm.  arsenic  and  0.16  Gm.  of  mercury.  From  experiments 
on  guinea-pigs  the  preparation  appears  to  be  well  tolerated  and 
is  of  relatively  low  toxicity.  It  promises  to  be  useful  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  180. 

Arsenous  Acid. — Reduction  of  Non-Oxidizing  Bodies  in  Alka- 
line Solution. — R.  Weinland  mentions  the  well-known  fact  that 
arsenous  acid  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  on  oxidizing  bodies,  such 
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as  hydrochloric,  nitric,  chromic  acids,  etc.,  only  in  acid  media, 
but  that  in  alkaline  media  it  is  capable  of  reducing  a  series  of 
non-oxidizing  bodies.  He  mentions  a  number  of  interesting 
reducing  reactions  which  he,  together  with  A.  Gutmann,  have 
recently  observed.  So,  the  action  of  sodium  arsenite  upon 
sulphur,  the  reduction  of  sodium  tetrathionate  and  trithionate, 
and  that  of  benzosulphochloride,  etc.  The  reaction  in  most 
instances  may  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  arsenite 
preliminarily  absorbs  (is  oxidized  by)  the  oxygen  of  the  water, 
and  that  the  liberated  hydrogen  produces  the  reaction,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  reaction  of  iodine  upon  arsenite. — Apoth. 
Ztg.,  1914,  47-48.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Potassium  Arsenite  Solution. — Rate  of  Oxidation  to  Arsenate. 
— Charles  E.  Vanderkleed  and  George  E.  E'we  found  that  a 
sample  of  Fowler's  solution  suffered  an  oxidation  of  1.9%  of  its 
As203  as  arsenite  to  arsenate  in  two  years  and  three  months. 
Another  sample  had  1.8%  of  its  As203  oxidized  into  arsenate 
in  one  year  and  five  months. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
1914,  277. 

BettendorfTs   Test   and    its    Various    Modifications. — By    L. 

Vanino  and  F.  Hartwagner. — The  object  of  the  experiments  was 
to  determine  the  relative  delicacy  of  the  various  modifications 
of  BettendorfTs  test  for  arsenic  The  authors  point  out  the  fact 
set  forth  in  BettendorfTs  original  publication,  that  the  concen- 
tration of  the  HC1  is  an  important  factor.  Bettendorff,  himself, 
explained  this  on  the  theory  that  the  arsenic  does  not  react 
unless  it  is  present  as  the  chloride,  and  that  HC1  with  a  sp.  gr.  of 
less  than  1.115,  does  not  dissolve  the  arsenous  oxide  as  the  chloride 
but  as  H3As03.  The  following  modifications  figured  in  the 
experiment: 

1.  BettendorfTs  reagent  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia.  This 
is  made  by  mixing  five  parts  of  stannous  chloride  with  one  part 
hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.126,  and  running  in  dry  HCl'gas  to 
saturation. 

2.  Immendorffer-Kornthal  Modification.  Made  by  dissolving 
one  part  stannous  chloride  in  three  parts  hydrochloric  acid,  30% 
strong,  and  adding  one  part  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (cooling 
is  necessary). 

3.  Warnecke's  Modification.  Made  by  dissolving  one  part 
of  crystallized  stannous  chloride  in  two  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  38-40%  strong. 
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4.  Moberger's  Formula:  One  part  SnCl22Aq.  in  five  parts 
hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.19. 

5.  Winkler's  Formula.  He  uses  only  100  Gm.  of  SnCl22Aq. 
in  enough  hydrochloric  acid,  36-38%,  to  make  1000  Cc. 

6.  Ferraro  and  Carobbic  add  .02-.04  Gm.  of  metallic  tin  to  the 
substance  to  be  examined,  and  then  10-12  drops  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

7.  M.  de  Jong  dissolves  25  Gm.  of  SnCl2  in  100  Cc.  of  ether, 
by  the  aid  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  added  until  a  clear 
solution  results.  The  substance  to  be  examined  is  dissolved  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  an  equal  volume  of  the  ethereal  solution 
of  stannous  chloride  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  warmed  to 
40°  C.  for  one  minute.  An  ethereal  layer  separates,  and  the 
brown  coloration,  due  to  elementary  arsenic,  appears  between 
the  layers. 

Bettendorff's  test  was  found  to  be  applicable  to  arsenic  as  well 
as  to  arsenous  acid.  But  in  the  case  of  the  arsenic  acid  the  re- 
action requires  a  longer  time,  and,  moreover,  some  of  the  modifi- 
cations were  found  to  be  less  delicate  for  Asv  than  for  As111.  The 
authors'  observations  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  Bettendorff's  reagent  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia 
is  as  well  adapted  for  Asv  as  for  As111. 

Modifications  No.  6  and  No.  7  are  very  delicate  for  As111;  much 
less  so  for  Asv. 

Modifications  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  are  recommended  because  of 
their  simplicity,  and  their  delicacy. 

A  quantity  of  As203  as  low  as  .02  mgm.  (.015  As)  can  readily 
be  detected  by  any  one  of  these  three  modifications  of  the  Betten- 
dorff  reagent.— Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  381.— (J.  W.  S.) 

Arsenic. — Determination  of,  in  Hydrochloric  and  Sulphuric 
Acids. — According  to  a  method  proposed  by  R.  R.  Tarvell,  the 
small  amounts  of  arsenic  occurring  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  determined  with  accuracy  by  the  following  method. 
It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  arsine  reacts  with  iodine  under 
certain  conditions  forming  arsenous  iodide,  which  may  be  de- 
termined by  estimating  the  amount  of  iodine  consumed  in  the 
reaction : 

AsH3  +3I2  =AsI3  +3HI 
2AsI3  +3H20  =As203  +6HI 
As203  +2I2  +2H20  =As2Os  +4HI 

The  arsine,  generated  from  arsenic  free  zinc,  is  passed  through 
a  lead  acetate  solution  to  remove  any  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
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then  through  a  known  volume  of  an  iodine-in-gasoline  solution 
of  known  strength.  The  excess  of  iodine  is  reduced  by  adding 
a  known  amount  of  sodium  arsenite  solution,  and  then  titrated 
back  with  an  iodine  solution  using  starch  as  an  indicator. — J.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  400.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Arsenic  in  Organic  Matter. — Determination  of. — Mariam 
Vinograd  suggests  the  use  of  the  Carius  method  for  the  des- 
truction of  the  organic  matter. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  the  method  is  that  it  prevents 
the  loss  of  any  arsenic  by  volatilization,  and  the  use  of  high 
temperature  and  pressure  enables  one  to  complete  the  oxidation 
with  a  small  amount  of  nitric  acid. 

After  the  oxidation  is  complete,  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is 
driven  off  by  heat  and  the  arsenic  determined  by  Sanger  and 
Black's  method,  depending  upon  the  depth  of  color  produced 
with  mercuric  chloride  paper  by  the  arsine  generated. — J.  Am. 
Chem.  Soc,  1914,  1548.— (L.  A.  B.) 

ANTIMONY. 

Assay  of  Antimony  Sulphide. — Lehmann  and  Lokan  finding 
unsatisfactory  the  method  of  determining  the  value  of  black 
antimony  (antimonite)  given  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia, 
investigated  the  problem  and  recommend  the  following  assay 
process. 

About  0.2  gramme  of  the  finely  powdered  ore  is  placed  in  a 
100  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  to  it  5Cc.  of  15%  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  and  10  Cc.  of  water  are  added  and  the  mixture  is  heated 
on  a  wire  gauze,  for  two  minutes.  Then  dilute  with  10  Cc.  of 
water,  filter  into  a  200  Cc.  glass-stoppered  Erlenmeyer  flask  and 
wash  the  insoluble  residue  with  two  portions  (10  Cc.  each)  of 
water.  To  the  filtrate  add  25  Cc.  of  3%  hydrogen  dioxide  solu- 
tion and  boil  the  mixture  for  15  minutes.  Then  add  25  Cc.  of 
25%  hydrochloric  acid,  let  the  mixture  cool,  add  1  to  2  grammes 
of  potassium  iodide,  dilute  with  25  Cc.  of  water,  and  then  titrate 
with  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution. 

In  carrying  out  the  assay,  the  boiling  of  the  ore  with  alkali 
dissolves  the  antimony  as  sodium  sulphantimonite  leaving  iron 
sulphide  behind;  the  treatment  with  hydrogen  dioxide  converts  the 
sulphantimonite  into  sodium  sulphate  and  antimonic  acid; 
while  the  latter  liberates  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  in  mole- 
cular proportions.    In  preliminary  work,  the  oxidizing  agent  used 
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was  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  that  method 
was  disagreeable  because  of  the  chlorine  vapors  evolved. 

In  the  paper  the  results  of  the  assays  of  four  samples  of  black 
antimony  are  given.  These  samples  were  found  to  contain 
20%,  75.8%,  21.4%  and  19.3%  of  Sb2S3  respectively  and  the 
control  analyses  checked  very  closely  with  the  originals. — Arch. 
Pharm.,  252,  408.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Antimonium  Sulphuratum  Aurantiacum. —  New  Method  of 
Assay. — F.  Lehmann  and  M.  Berdan  have  examined  a  large 
number  of  specimens  of  "golden  sulphuret  of  antimony"  for 
their  content  of  Sb2S5,  using  a  method  which  they  had  devised 
for  quantitative  determinations  of  antimony  in  toxicological 
work.  The  method  depends  upon  the  following  reactions: 
Antimony  pentasulphide  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  evolution  of  H2S,  precipitation  of  sulphur,  and  forma- 
tion of  solution  of  antimony  trichloride,  according  to  the  equation 
Sb2S5+6HCl*=3H2S+2S+2SbCl3.  By  means  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  the  trivalent  "antimonium"  is  oxidized  into  the  five- 
valent  modification,  and  this  is  determined  by  the  volumetric 
method  of  Rupp  and  Mielck  for  antimonic  acid,  which  depends 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  latter  by  potassium  iodide  in  strong 
acid  solution,  according  to  the  equation:  Sb205H-4HI=Sb203 
-f-4I-f2H20.  The  iodine  separated  is  then  titrated  with  N/10 
thiosulphate,  using  starch  paste  as  indicator.  The  practical 
outcome  of  the  experiments  is  the  observation  that  golden 
sulphuret  of  antimony  is  frequently  grossly  adulterated,  particu- 
larly with  sulphur,  which  is  not  determinable  under  the  microscope 
and  the  authors  therefore  recommend  the  method  for  pharma- 
copceial  adoption.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  186-187.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Leukonin  is  sodium  metantimoniate  used  in  enameling.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  foods  prepared  in  leukonin  pots 
are  tolerated  without  harmful  effects.- — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914, 
924;  from  Therap.  Gegenw.,  1914,  Nr.  8. 

BISMUTH. 

Bismuth  Subnitrate. — Detection  of  Small  Quantities  of  Lead. 
— Last  year  G.  Guerin  (Year  Book,  1913,  331),  pointed  out  that 
lead  may  be  removed  from  bismuth  subnitrate  and  subcarbonate 
by  boiling  with  ammonium  nitrate  solution.  It  was  then  stated 
that  not  a  trace  of  bismuth  was  dissolved  by  this  treatment. 
This  statement  is  now  modified.     Since  then  the  author  has  met 
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with  some  samples  of  heavy  bismuth  subnitrate  which  do  part 
with  a  trace  of  bismuth  to  hot  ammonium  nitrate  solution. 
Consequently  when  a  precipitate  is  obtained  on  adding  potassium 
chromate  to  the  filtered  ammonium  nitrate  solution  after  boiling 
with  the  bismuth,  a  slight  excess  of  caustic  soda  should  be  added. 
If  only  lead  chromate  is  present,  a  clear  solution  will  at  once 
result.  If  bismuth  is  present  as  well  in  the  solution,  the  faintly 
alkaline  liquid  will  remain  turbid.  On  filtering  and  acidifying 
the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid,  any  lead  present  will  then  be  precipi- 
tated as  chromate. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  195;  from  J.  Dharm.  chim., 
10,  12. 

Bismuth. — Employment  in  Liquid  Paraffin, — A.  Vicario  pro- 
poses to  incorporate  bismuth  subnitrate  with  vaseline  and  liquid 
paraffin,  since  this  mixture  is  more  stable  than  the  aqueous 
bismuth  suspension,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  give  rise  to  bis- 
muth poisoning  when  large  doses  are  administered.  The  presence 
of  hydrocarbons  protects  the  bismuth  from  the  acid  gastric 
secretion  in  cases  of  hyperacidity.  For  external  use,  also,  the 
bismuth  paraffin  cream  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  ulcers.  If 
desired,  bismuth  carbonate  may  be  substituted  for  the  subnitrate. 
The  formula  recommended  is:  Bismuth  subnitrate,  washed  and 
porphyrised,  20  Gra.;  liquid  paraffin,  70  Gm.;  vaseline,  10  Gm. 
This  preparation  is  not  unpalatable,  especially  if  sweetened  and 
flavored.  It  might  be  used  as  a  bismuth  meal  for  radioscopy. 
— Pharm.  J.,  92,  765;  from  J.  phar.  chim.,  9,  158. 

VANADIUM. 

Colloidal  Vanadic  Acid. — Preparation  of  Solutions  from  Or- 
thovanadic  Acid  Esters. — When  ajnylene  hydrate  is  boiled  for 
a  long  period  with  vanadium  pentoxide,  and  then  fractionated 
in  vacuo,  an  orthovanadic  ester  is  obtained.  In  pouring  one 
part  of  this  into  twenty  parts  of  distilled  water,  a  flocculent 
precipitate  of  vanadic  oxide  is  at  first  formed;  on  boiling  for  a 
short  time,  this  dissolves  to  form  a  dark  red  solution.  As  soon 
as  the  precipitate  has  dissolved,  the  liquid  is  cooled,  and  amylene 
hydrate  removed  by  shaking  out  with  ether.  The  dissolved  ether 
is  removed  by  boiling  and  simultaneous  passage  of  a  rapid  current 
of  air  through  the  solution.  A  dark  red  permanent  liquid  is  thus 
obtained,  which  is  not  precipitated  when  diluted  with  water, 
or  with  alcohol.  It  passes  unaltered  through  a  hardened  filter; 
but  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  electrolytes,  such  as  sodium 
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chloride  or  nitric  acid,  also  on  concentration.  The  precipitate 
is  flocculent  or  gelatinous.  When  the  red  liquid  is  shaken  with 
barium  sulphate,  or  passed  through  a  Pukall's  cell,  a  pale  yellow 
solution  is  obtained,  which  contains  no  colloidal  vanadic  acid. 
That  substance  is,  therefore,  present  in  the  red  liquid  in  two  forms, 
the  greater  part  in  colloidal  form,  and  a  smaller  quantity  in  the 
normal  state  of  solution. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  643;  from  Riedel's 
Rep.,  through  Apoth.  Ztg.,  29,  282. 

CHROMIUM. 

Chromium. — Determination  in  Presence  of  Acacia. — Organic 
substances  generally  interfere  with  the  precipitation  by  ammonia, 
of  members  of  the  iron  group,  to  which  chromium  belongs.  In 
attempting  to  assay  chromium  sulphate  tablets  containing  10% 
of  acacia,  George  E.  E'we  and  Charles  E.  Vanderkleed  found 
that  the  chromium  could  be  precipitated  quantitatively  as 
hydroxide  by  ammonia,  without  interference  from  the  acacia. 
On  the  other  hand,  acacia  prevents  the  precipitation  of  iron. 
The  possibility  of  a  new  method  for  the  separation  of  iron  and 
chromium  was  suggested  by  this  observation. — J.  Am.  Pharm. 
Assoc,  1914,  1682. 

Chromic  Acid. — Esters. — H.  Wienhaus  states  that  esters  of 
chromic  acid  have  till  now  not  been  known  in  the  literature. 
They  can  be  formed  even  by  simply  shaking  diluted  aqueous 
solutions  of  chromic  acid  with  certain  alcohols.  The  alcohols 
are  best  treated,  dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride  or  petroleum 
ether,  with  excess  of  dry  Cr03,  the  liquid  poured  off  from  the 
unused  portion,  and  the  solvent  evaporated.  The  products  are 
neutral  esters  of  chromic  acid,  H2Cr04,  which  are  liquid  or  crys- 
talline, yellow  to  wine  red,  and  vary  in  stability. 

Since  chromic  acid  is  used  to  convert  primary  alcohols  to 
aldehydes,  secondary  ones  to  ketones,  phenols  to  chinones,  it 
follows  that  the  possibility  of  obtaining  esters  of  chromic  acid  is 
limited  to  tertiary  alcohols.  A  number  of  such  esters  were 
prepared,  such  as  methylfenchyl  chromate,  CrO^CnHi^  in 
wine-red  crystals,  methylborneol  chromate,  Cr04(CiiH19)2  in 
light  orange  needles,  cedrol  chromate,  Cr04(C15H25)2  from  carbon 
tetrachloride  in  clear  yellow-red  prisms. — Apoth. -Ztg.,  1914, 
151;  from  Ber.,  47,  322.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Perchromic  Acid. — Preparation  and  Properties. — E.  H.  Riesen- 
feld  and  W.  Mau  prepared  the  blue  perchromic  acid  by  reaction 
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of  97%  hydrogen  peroxide  on  chromic  acid  anhydride  in  methyl 
ether  solution  at  — 30°  C. 

2Cr03+7H202=2H3Cr08  +4H20. 
After  standing  Yi  hour  and  carefully  evaporating  the  methyl 
ether  in  vacuo,  a  dark  blue,  partly  crystalline  mass  remained. 
This  blue  perchromic  acid  has  the  composition  H3Cr08.2H20 
and  decomposes  at  a  few  degrees  above  — 30°  C.  The  authors 
consider  that  its  constitution  is  (OH)4.Cr(02H)3  since  the  red 
perchromates,  which  are  to  be  considered  anhydro  salts  of  the 
blue  perchromic  acid,  are  stated  to  have  the  constitutional 
formula  02Cr(02Me)3.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  250;  from  Ber.,  1914, 
548.— (J.  H.  W.) 

TUNGSTEN. 

Tungstic  Acid.— Separation  and  Estimation. — Gutbier  and 
Weise  estimate  tungstic  acid  as  follows:  To  the  tungstic  acid 
solution  add  a  solution  of  nitron  acetate,  collect  the  precipitate 
on  a  filter,  wash  with  a  0.5%  nitron  acetate  solution,  ignite  and 
dry  the  resulting  tungstic  trioxide  at  800°  to  constant  weight. 
—Drug.  Circ,  1914;  from  Z.  anal.  Chem.— (K.  S.  B.) 

MANGANESE. 

Manganese. — A  New  Test  for  its  Presence  in  Water. — J. 
Tillmans  and  H.  Mildner,  in  an  article  "Mangan  im  Wasser, 
sein  Nachweis  und  seine  Bestimmung,"  give  the  following  new 
reaction  for  manganese: 

10  Cc.  of  the  water  are  shaken  vigorously  for  a  minute  with 
about  0.1  Gm.  solid  potassium  periodate  then  acidulated  with  3 
drops  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  slowly  treated  with  a  few  Cc. 
freshly  prepared  0.5%  tetramethyldiamidodiphenylmethane  so- 
lution. The  presence  of  manganese  is  indicated  by  the  imme- 
diate appearance  of  a  blue  color  in  the  aqueous  layer  above  the 
chloroform.  This  reaction  is  sharp  with  10  Cc.  of  a  water  con- 
taining 0.05  mgm.  manganese  per  liter.  The  blue  color  slowly 
pales  and  changes  to  a  greenish-brown.  The  other  salts  in 
water  do  not  interfere;  it  is  preferable  to  remove  large  amounts 
of  iron  previously  by  means  of  zinc  oxide  or  barium  carbonate. 
— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  824-825;  from  J.  Gasbel.,  1914,  21- 
23.— (J.  H.   W.) 

Potassium  Permanganate. — Standardization  of  Volumetric  So- 
lution.— As  a  result  of  experiments  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  R.  S.  McBride  recommends  the 
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following  method  for  standardizing  potassium  permanganate 
solution :  Dissolve  0.25  to  0.30  Gm.  of  sodium  oxalate  in  200  Cc. 
to  250  Cc.  of  hot  water  (80°-90°  C.)  in  a  400  Cc.  beaker.  Add 
10  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1:1)  and  titrate  the  solution  at  once  with 
N/10  potassium  permanganate,  stirring  vigorously  and  con- 
tinuously with  a  small  thermometer.  The  permanganate  must 
not  be  added  more  rapidly  than  10  Cc.  to  15  Cc.  per  minute, 
and  the  last  0.5  to  1  Cc.  must  be  added  in  drops.  Ascertain  the 
excess  of  permanganate  necessary  to  produce  the  final  color  by 
a  control  test.  The  solution  should  not  be  below  60°  C.  when 
the  final  point  is  reached.  Duplicates  should  agree  to  1  part  in 
2000  if  weight  burettes  are  used.  The  results  are  accurate  to 
0.1%  probably  to  0.05%.— Drug.  Circ.  1914,  209;  from  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  32, 1131.— (K.  S.  B.) 

IRON. 

Iron  Oxides. — A.  Gawalowski  gives  a  list  of  the  iron  oxides 
that  either  have  been  obtained  or  are  theoretically  known:  Fe20, 
FeO,  Fe203,  Fe02,  Fe205,  Fe03,  Fe207.  The  following  list  com- 
prises the  acids: 

H2Fe02  and  H2Fe02.H>,  the  hypothetical  hypoferrous  acids. 

H2Fe204  or  HFe02,  the  haematite  acid  (Gawalowski). 

H2Fe03,  the  hypothetical  (partly  known  in  salts)  ferrous  acid. 

H2Fe04,  the  similarly  known  ferric  acid. 

HFe04,  the  perferric  acid  found  by  the  author  in  the  form  of 
salts.— Deut.-Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  28.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Ferric  Sulphates. — Occurrence. — F.  Wirth  and  B.  Bakke  state 
that  there  are  numerous  natural  ferric  sulphates,  formed  chiefly 
by  slow  oxidation  of  pyrites.  Normal  salts:  Coquimbit, 
Fe2(SO4)3.10H2O,  white  to  bluish-violet  hexagonal-rhombohedric 
crystals,  and  the  orange-yellow  ihleit  with  12  H20.  Basic  salts: 
A  series  of  basic  salts  since  ferric  sulphate  is  easily  changed  by 
water  vapor;  the  most  important  is  the  monoclinic  copiapit 
2Fe203.5S03.18  H20;  also  5  minerals  which  contain  two-thirds 
acid  sulphates:  Stypticit,  Fe2S2O9.10  H20,  monoclinic,  yellow- 
ish-white; fibroferrit  from  Chile,  probably  identical  with  the 
former;  castanit,  monoclinic,  yellow  with  8H20;  hohmannit, 
triclinic,  brown  with  7  H20;  and  amarantit.  The  authors  in  an 
extended  article,  give  the  methods  of  preparing  the  various 
normal,  acid  and  basic  ferric  sulphates  and  explain  their  behavior 
towards  water  and  steam.  As  regards  loss  of  water,  it  was  found 
that,  the  more  acid  the  ferric  sulphate,  the  more  easily  water 
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was  lost  on  heating. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  462;  from  Z.  anorg. 
Chem.,  1914,  87,  13-47.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Iron. — Very  Sensitive  Reaction. — L.  Tschugaeff  and  B.  Orelkim 
report  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  hydrazine  be  added  to  50  or 
70  Cc.  of  a  liquid  containing  the  slightest  trace  of  iron,  and  this 
followed  by  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  dioxim,  an  intense 
red  color  is  produced.  The  hydrazine  is  added  to  reduce  ferric 
iron  or  prevent  oxidation  of  ferrous. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  921; 
from  Z.  anorg.  Chem.,  89,  401. 

Iron. — Direct  Determination  in  Ferri  et  Quininse  Citras  and 
Extr actum  Ferri  pomati. — Lehman,  according  to  "Apotheker 
Zeitung"  No.  72,  estimates  the  iron  content  of  the  above  as  fol- 
lows: In  a  glass-stoppered  Ehrlenmeyer  flask  0.4  Gm.  iron  and 
quinine  citrate  is  dissolved  by  warming  in  10  Cc.  of  water,  or 
1  Gm.  extractum  ferri  pomati  is  similarly  dissolved  in  20  Cc,  the 
solution  heated  to  boiling,  30  Cc.  hydrogen  peroxide  solution 
added  at  once  and  shaken  Yi  minute,  then  set  aside  with  oc- 
casional shaking  till  evolution  of  gas  has  practically  ceased.  From 
a  pipette  5  Cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  with 
shaking,  the  mixture  again  heated  to  boiling  and  permanganate 
added  in  drops  till  a  pink  color  remains  permanent  for  y^  minute. 
After  disappearance  of  the  pink  tint  2  Gms.  potassium  iodide  is 
added,  the  stoppered  flask  allowed  to  stand  an  hour,  and  then 
titrated  with  N/10  thiosulphate,  starch  as  indicator.  1  Cc. 
thiosulphate=0.0056  Gm.  Fe.— Deut.-Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914, 
150.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Iron. — Determination  in  the  Presence  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — C. 
E.  Corfield  and  W.  R.  Pratt  investigated  the  accuracy  of  the 
various  methods  of  determining  iron  in  both  the  absence  and  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  low 
results  obtained  in  the  volumetric  methods  were  due  to  inter- 
ference by  the  phosphoric  acid,  but  generally  this  proved  not  to 
be  the  case,  the  fault  lying  in  the  process  itself. 

The  methods  employed  were: — 

(1)  Titration  with  N/10  K2Cr207  of  a  solution  reduced  by: 

(a)  A   metal  and   hydrochloric  acid,   using  zinc  dust, 
zinc  copper  couple,  tin,  and  amalgamated  aluminum. 

(b)  Stannous  chloride  solution. 

(c)  Sodium  sulphite  and  ammonium  bisulphite  in  acid 
solution. 

(2)  The  iodometric  method  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
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In  the  main  the  results  obtained  show  that  in  solutions  free 
from  phosphoric  acid  all  the  reducing  agents  employed  completely 
reduce  the  iron  to  the  ferrous  state,  but  in  the  presence  of  phos- 
phoric acid  the  reduction  is  somewhat  slower,  notably  in  the  case 
of  the  sulphites.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  iodometric  method 
the  presence  of  the  acid  tends  to  retard  the  reaction. 

As  regards  the  subsequent  titration,  solutions  giving  low 
results  were  those  containing  zinc  salts.  The  presence  of  phos- 
phoric acid  had  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  end-point.  Re- 
duction by  means  of  tin  and  aluminum  in  both  hydrochloric  and 
phosphoric  acid  solutions  titrated  well.  Similarly  the  titration 
of  solutions  reduced  by  stannous  chloride  and  sulphites  gave  good 
results,  but  the  former  proved  the  most  workable,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  solutions  containing  phosphoric  acid. 

Reduction  by  zinc  dust  in  slightly  acid  solution,  was  complete 
in  two  minutes.  The  results,  however,  were  consistently  from 
0.5  to  1  per  cent  too  low  although  the  solution  appeared  to  be 
completely  reduced  to  potassium  thiocyanate  test  solution;  and 
in  the  resulting  titration  no  zinc  ferricyanide  was  precipitated 
to  obscure  the  end-point.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
strength  of  potassium  ferricyanide  solution  used  as  indicator 
plays  an  important  role.  By  diluting  this  so  that  its  color  was 
hardly  perceptible  on  a  white  tile,  the  titration  could  be  brought 
much  nearer  completion.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  solution 
in  the  titrating  flask  still  gave  a  blue  precipitate  if  the  indicator 
was  added  to  it.  Apparently  the  zinc  salt  prevents  formation  of 
the  ferrous  ferricyanide  in  dilute  solution,  while  in  stronger 
solution  the  color  of  the  zinc  ferricyanide  obscures  the  blue  color 
of  the  former  salt.  Variation  of  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  present  produced  no  appreciable  effect,  but  solutions  con- 
taining much  hydrochloric  acid  are  very  prone  to  air-oxidation. 

A  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (containing  1.0171  per  cent  Fe, 
determined  gravimetrically  as  Fe203),  reduced  by  iron-free  zinc 
dust  and  hydrochloric  acid,  gave: — 

(a)  In  absence  of  phosphoric  acid  (1)  0.991  per  cent  Fe, 
using  K3Fe  (CN)6  T.  S.  on  tile;  (2)  1.008  per  cent  Fe,  using  very 
dilute  T.  S.  in  test  tubes. 

(b)  In  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  (1)  0.9856  per  cent; 
(2)  0.9744  per  cent  (both  on  tile). 

The  use  of  a  zinc-copper  couple  and  aluminum  amalgam  in 
slightly   acid   solution   required   twenty  to   thirty   minutes   for 
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reduction.  The  highest  result  obtained  by  great  dilution  was  still 
low,  and  gave,  in  absence  of  phosphoric  acid,  1.008  per  cent  Fe. 

Reduction  by  amalgamated  aluminum  required  in  presence  of 
a  small  quantity  of  acid  about  thirty  minutes.  The  precipitate 
of  mercurous  chloride  and  free  mercury  formed  did  not  interfere 
with  the  titration  and  the  end-point  was  clearly  marked  even 
with  strong  ferricyanide.  Results:  (a)  in  absence  of  H3P04,  1.008 
per  cent;  (b)  in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  1.0136  per  cent. 

Reduction  by  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  took  place  in- 
stantly on  warming.  After  filtration  and  removal  of  excess 
stannous  chloride  by  mercuric  chloride,  1.019  per  cent.  Fe  was 
obtained  in  absence  of  H3P04. 

Reduction  with  stannous  chloride  and  removal  of  excess  with 
mercuric  chloride  gave  on  titration  an  end-point  well  marked 
with  the  indicator.  Results:  (a)  In  absence  of  H3P04,  1.019 
per  cent  Fe;  (b)  in  presence  of  H3P04, 1.019  per  cent. 

Both  ammonium  bisulphite  and  sodium  sulphite  gave  excellent 
results  in  absence  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  in  its  presence  only 
continued  boiling  with  excess  completely  reduced  the  iron.  Results: 
(a)  In  absence  of  H3P04,  1.019  per  cent;  (b)  in  presence  of  H3P04, 
reduction  not  completed. 

The  iodometric  method  was  found  accurate  over  a  wide 
range  of  temperature,  time,  and  concentration  of  acid,  but  at  a 
low  temperature  the  reaction  is  not  instantaneous,  the  time 
required  being  a  function  of  the  temperature.  In  the  presence 
of  phosphoric  acid  the  reaction  is  very  slow  unless  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  present.  In  a  solution  containing  ferrous 
and  ferric  iron  the  former  is  readily  oxidized  by  hydrogen  peroxide, 
excess  being  boiled  off.  The  results  tend  to  be  slightly  high:  (a) 
in  absence  of  H3P04,  1.026  per  cent;  (b)  in  presence  of  H3P04, 
1.025  per  cent. 

Titration  with  potassium  permanganate  in  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  in  presence  of  manganous  sulphate,  after  reduction 
by  means  of  stannous  chloride  and  mercuric  chloride  gave  results 
inferior  to  the  dichromate  method. 

Gravimetric  methods  gave,  in  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid, 
results  which  were  too  high  and  moreover  varied  considerably 
among  themselves  although  conducted  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions. 

The  conclusions  reached  are  that  gravimetric  methods  are  in- 
applicable in  the  presence  of  even  small  quantites  of  phosphate. 
Recourse  must,  therefore,  be  had  to  a  volumetric  determination. 
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Both  the  iodometric  method  and  reduction  by  stannous  chloride 
give  accurate  results,  and  can  be  used  equally  well  in  the  presence 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  former  method  gives  results  which 
tend  to  be  somewhat  higher  owing  to  slight  air  oxidation  of  the 
hydriodic  acid.  Reduction  by  zinc  or  zinc  couples  has  the 
same  disadvantage  in  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  as  in  its 
absence — the  succeeding  titration  with  dichromate  cannot  be 
carried  to  completion.— Trans.  Brit.  Phar.  Conf.,  (Year-book  of 
Pharmacy)  1914,  393-399.— (J.  H.  W.) 

PLATINUM  AND  PALLADIUM.. 

Platinum. —  Newly  Discovered  Rich  Deposit  in  Westphalia.— At 
Wenden  in  Westphalia  the  examination  of  ore  -for  copper,  lead, 
and  iron  led  to  the  unexpected  discovery  that  it  was  rich  in  plati- 
num, containing  from  36  to  70  Gm.  of  the  metal  in  1  cubic  meter. 
Deposits  of  ores  hitherto  met  with  have  usually  yielded  6  to  8  Gm. 
per  cubic  meter,  and  the  average  yield  does  not  exceed  40  Gm. 
per  cubic  meter.  The  ore  is  therefore  much  richer  than  any  pre- 
viously known  platiniferous  material.  The  deposit  is  said  to  cover 
over  2,000,000  square  meters.  It  is  possible  that  rich  ores  may  be 
found  in  other  platiniferous  strata  which  have  hitherto  been 
overlooked,  in  consequence  of  the  method  of  assay  followed. 
It  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  determine  the  precious  metals 
solely  in  the  residue  left  after  extraction  with  nitric  acid.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  platinum  occurs  therein  only  in  the  metallic 
state.  In  the  case  of  the  Wenden  ores  the  platinum  exists  in  a 
combination  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Possibly  the  same  may 
be  the  case  with  ores  from  other  sources. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  471; 
J.  pharm.  chim.  Append.,  4, 13. 

Platinum  and  Palladium. — Colloidal  Compounds  for  Ointments. 
— The  colloidal  salts  of  the  bivalent  metals  platinum  and  palla- 
dium are  being  used  medicinally  in  form  of  ointments.  Under 
a  German  patent  these  metals  are  converted  by  the  addition  of 
alkali  carbonate  or  soap  solution  into  their  colloidal  hydroxyls. 
These  are  freed  from  contingent  products,  and  their  solutions 
incorporated  with  woolfat,  using  as  solvent,  for  example,  petro- 
leum ether.  The  solution  is  then  treated  with  a  solvent — for 
example,  alcohol — in  which  woolfat  is  insoluble  or  sparingly  so, 
and  the  colloidal  precipitate,  now  enriched  by  colloidal  metal, 
is  collected.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  27.— (C.  L.  D.) 
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ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Aromatic  Selenium  Compounds. — Since  aromatic  arsenic  com- 
pounds have  proved  such  a  suitable  form  for  administering  large 
doses  of  arsenic  F.  L.  Pyman  has  attempted  to  prepare  correspond- 
ing selenium  compounds  with  a  view  to  testing  their  physiological 
action.  Ortho-amino-benzoic  acid,  when  treated  with  K2Se  after 
diazotation,  gives  the  corresponding  selenodibenzoic  acid,  (C6H4- 
COOH)2  Se,  but  also  some  diselenodibenzoic  acid,  due  to  the 
presence  of  K2Se2  in  the  reagent.  Parachloraniline  when  treated 
with  potassium  selenocyanide  after  diazotation,  forms  the  cor- 
responding chlor-seleno-cyanide,  Cl.C6H4SeCN,  which  on  hydro- 
lysis gives  the  selenic  acid  Cl.C6H4Se03H,  and  on  treatment  with 
HC1  gives  the  selenious  acid,  Cl.C6H4SeOH.  Aminophenyl- 
selenic  acid  cannot  be  prepared  direct  from  the  aniline  salt,  be- 
cause the  selenic  acid  grouping  is  reduced  by  some  of  the  excess 
of  aniline  and  therefore  none  was  isolated.  Diselenodibenzoic 
acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  is  hydrolyzed  to  C6H4Se02H, 
which  appears  to  exist  as  the  nitrate 

^  (OH)2 
C6H4Se 

\N02 
It  is  extremely  resistant  to  all  nitrating  agents  such  as  mixtures 
of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  With  fuming  nitric  acid  at  180°  C, 
a  20%  yield  of  the  nitro  derivative  was  obtained.  The  nitrate 
was  actually  prepared  by  dissolving  the  benzoselenious  acid  in 
sulphuric  acid  and  adding  potassium  nitrate.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  nitro  group  enters  the  meta  position.  The  nitro- 
derivative  on  reduction  by  means  of  S02  gives  a  diselenide: 
N02C6H4Se02H,  (N02C6H4Se)2  and  by  further  reduction  with 
sodium  sulphide  produces  (NH2C6H4Se)2,  which  is  separated 
as  its  hydrochloride  in  crystalline  form.  This  base  on  treatment 
with  acetic  anhydride  forms  seleno-acetanilide,  and  on  dissolving 
in  strong  nitric  acid  gave  CH3CONHC6H4Se02H.  Upon  oxida- 
tion with  permanganate,  the  latter  acid  gave  salts  of  the  cor- 
responding selenic  acid,  CH3CONHC6H4Se03H,  and 'on  hydro- 
lysis this  substance  gave  the  amino  selenic  acid  required, 
NH2C6H4Se03H.  The  position  of  the  amino  group  has  not  been 
definitely  settled,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  meta  to  the 
selenium  containing  group.  It  is  proposed  to  conduct  further 
experiment  to  settle  this  point. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  882. 

Aromatic  Tellurides. — Double  Salts  with  Mercuric  Chloride. — 
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The  aliphatic  sulphides  unite  with  mercuric  chloride  to  form  well 
crystallizing  double  salts;  analogous  compounds  of  the  aliphatic 
selenides  and  tellurides  are  not  known.  According  to  K. 
Lederer,  aromatic  tellurides  immediately  give,  with  mercuric 
chloride,  well  crystallizing  and  stable  double  salts.  The  aromatic 
telluride  is  dissolved  in  ether  and  this  solution  well  shaken  with 
an  aqueous  mercuric  chloride  solution.  The  double  salt  forms 
at  once,  is  sucked  dry  and  recrystallized.  Mercuric  chloride- 
diphenyl  telluride  C12H10TeHgCl2,  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
with  5  molecules  C2H5OH  in  long  asbestos-like  fibres.  Mercuric 
chloride-di-o-tolyl  telluride,  C14H14TeHgCl2,  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid  without  crystal  molecules  in  the 
form  of  beautiful,  colorless,  prismatic  needles;  the  para  compound 
crystallizes  with  6C2H5OH  in  very  fine  needles. — Apoth.-Ztg., 
1914,  122;  from  Ber.,  1914,  277.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Crystals  of  Organic  Compounds  Colored  Blue  by  Iodine. — It  is 

now  well  known  that  many  other  organic  compounds  besides 
starch  give  a  blue  color  with  iodine.  G.  Barger  and  W.  W.  Starl- 
ing have  examined  more  than  sixty  such  substances,  and  show 
that  in  some  cases  definite  mixed  crystals  are  formed  with  iodine, 
while  in  other  cases  the  blue  substance  is  produced  by  absorption 
of  the  iodine.  The  mixed  crystals  have  been  obtained  both  from 
solutions  and  by  deposition  from  mixed  vapors.  There  is  a 
connection  between  chemical  constitution  and  the  power  of 
taking  up  iodine ;  groupings  of  one  class,  such  as  a  and  y  pyrone 
nuclei,  confer  this  property  on  the  compound,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  reaction  is  increased  by  the  presence,  in  addition,  of  certain 
other  groups,  the  phenyl  radicle,  for  instance.  Barger  showed 
experiments  which  indicated  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  reactions; 
with  indeno-flavone,  for  example,  a  blue  color  is  produced  in  a 
N/100,000  solution  of  iodine.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  146. 

Organic  Derivatives  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony. — Gilbert  T. 
Morgan  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  organic  derivatives 
of  arsenic  and  antimony  delivered  an  exhaustive  lecture  on  this 
subject  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain 
which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  The  lecturer 
stated  that  the  researches  bearing  on  the  subject  have,  since  their 
earliest  development,  passed  through  three  historical  phases. 
The  first  stage  commenced  in  1760,  when  Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  one 
of  that  band  of  pre-revolutionary  French  chemists  who  did  so 
much  to  lay  the  foundations  of  modern  chemistry,  discovered 
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the  fuming  arsenical  liquid,  which  was  subsequently  investigated 
by  Bunsen.  The  recognition  of  cacodyl  as  a  compound  radical 
showed  the  supreme  theoretical  importance  of  the  study  of  organic 
arsenical  compounds  containing  alkyl  or  aliphatic  groups.  The 
constitution  of  these  substances  was  elucidated  further  by  the 
researches  of  Landolt,  Cahours,  and  von  Baeyer.  The  first 
of  these  investigators  extended  the  inquiry  to  the  parallel  case  of 
antimony.  On  the  practical  side  the  interesting  observation  was 
made  by  Bunsen  that,  although  cacodyl  and  its  oxide  are  extreme- 
ly poisonous,  yet  cacodylic  acid  is  comparatively  innocuous.  This 
important  difference  in  physiological  action  between  the  deriva- 
tives of  tervalent  arsenic  and  those  containing  the  metalloid  in 
the  pentadic  condition  have  led  recently  to  developments  of  a 
most  far-reaching  character. 

The  second  stage  in  these  researches  is  characterized  by  the 
discovery  of  the  aromatic  derivatives  of  arsenic  and  antimony. 
At  this  point  history  repeated  itself,  for  as  in  the  earlier  phase, 
the  pioneering  observation  was  made  by  a  French  chemist, 
Bechamp,  the  nature  of  the  reaction  was  elucidated  many  years 
later  by  the  German  investigators,  Ehrlich  and  Bertheim. 
Bechamp's  product  was  introduced  into  therapeutics  under  the 
name  of  atoxyl.  In  the  meantime  Michaelis  and  his  school  carried 
out  comprehensive  researches  on  the  synthesis  of  aromatic  deriva- 
tives of  arsenic  and  antimony. 

The  third  and  last  stage  began  with  Ehrlich  and  Bertheim's 
proof  that  atoxyl  is  the  sodium  salt  of  p-arsanilic  acid.  This 
demonstration  stimulated  the  production  of  similar  arsenicals, 
such  as  arsacetin,  orsudan,  and  hectine.  Ehrlich  and  his  collab- 
orators then  proceeded  to  the  synthesis  of  derivatives  of  tervalent 
arsenic,  explaining,  among  many  others,  the  active  compound, 
spirarsyl,  and  culminating  with  the  discovery  of  salvarsan.  The 
synthesis  of  the  antimony  analogues  of  the  foregoing  arsenicals 
has  been  effected  in  almost  every  case,  and  pharmacological  tests 
of  these  materials  are  now  in  progress.  Great  has  been  the 
advance  from  cacodylic  acid  to  atoxyl  and  from  the  latter  to 
salvarsan,  and  further  important  developments  may  be  confi- 
dently expected.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  537-540,  567-571. 

Bismuth. — The  Stability  of  Organic  Derivatives  of  Quinquivalent 
Bismuth. — Continuing  their  researches  on  the  organo-bismuth 
compounds,  F.  Challenger  and  C.  F.  Alpress  in  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  say,  substances  containing  bismuth  in  the  pent- 
avalent  state,  such  as  BiF5,  BiCl5,  are  non-existent,  and  the 
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constitution  of  Bi205  is  doubtful.  It  is  hoped  to  prepare  organo 
derivatives  of  the  type  BiRiR^RsR^  halogen  by  means  of  the 
Grignard  reaction,  and  attempt  to  resolve  them  into  the  optically 
active  forms.  Triphenylbismuthine  dissolved  in  chloroform  and 
treated  with  bromine  gives  Bi  (C6H5)3Br2.  This  substance,  on 
heating  at  100°  C,  gives  diphenylbromobismuthine  and  phenyl 
bromide.  On  treating  with  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  or  mag- 
nesium ethyl  bromide  in  a  similar  way  only  derivatives  of  tervalent 
bismuth  were  obtained.  Many  other  reactions  were  also  tried 
but  without  result.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  organo  deriva- 
tives of  pentavalent  bismuth  are  as  unstable  and  difficult  of 
formation  as  is  the  case  with  the  inorganic  derivatives. — Pharm. 
J.,  93,  812. 

Enzymatic  Syntheses. — A  Brief  Review. — In  his  inaugural 
lecture  at  the  university  of  Bern,  Rosenthaler  stated  that  the 
first  enzymatic  synthesis  occurred  in  1898  when  Craft-Hill  pre- 
pared a  disaccharid  by  the  action  of  yeast  maltase  upon  dextrose. 
Since  then  the  following  substances  have  been  synthesized  by 
enzymes:  Isolactose  from  dextrose  and  galactose  by  Fischer 
and  Armstrong;  glycogen  from  expressed  yeast  juice  and  fructose 
by  Cremer;  amylose  from  diastase  and  its  hydrolytic  products  by 
Fernbach  and  Maquenne;  esters  with  the  aid  of  plant  and  by 
animal  lipases  by  Hanriot,  Kastle  and  Loevenhart;  while  Abelons 
and  Ribaut  were  the  first  to  obtain  a  nitrogenous  body,  hippuric 
acid,  enzymatically  from  benzoic  acid,  glycocoll  and  kidney  ex- 
tract. 

A  great  step  forward  was  made  by  Bourquelot's  syntheses  of 
glucosides,  according  to  which  /3-glucosides  of  alcohols  are  formed 
from  dextrose  and  the  alcohol  by  emulsin,  while  a-glucosides 
are  formed  analogously  by  invertase.  Many  of  these  substances 
have  not  up  to  the  present  been  prepared  by  purely  chemical 
means,  as,  for  instance,  the  optically  active  oxynitriles,  such  as 
d-benzaldehydcyanhydrin  from  benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  the  presence  of  emulsin.  In  this  enzymatic  synthesis  an 
optically  active  product  is  obtained  from  optically  inactive  ones. 
It  has  become  apparent  that  emulsin  must  be  composed  of  two 
substances  not  identical  with  each  other,  one  synthesizing  oxyni- 
triles, the  other  splitting  and  synthesizing  glucosides.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  life  processes  will  probably  be  furthered  by  a 
continuation  of  such  investigations. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914, 
845-846;  from  Schweiz.  Apoth.-Ztg.,  16  and  23  July,  1914  — 
(J.  H.  W.) 
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Esterification  by  Means  of  Ultra-Violet  Rays. — R.  Stoermer  and 
H.  Ladewig  report  that  if  a  solution  of  benzoic  acid  in  methyl 
alcohol  is  exposed  to  ultra-violet  rays,  formation  of  methyl 
benzoate  gradually  takes  place;  after  eight  days  about  30%  of 
the  mixture  had  been  changed  into  the  ester.  The  action  is 
much  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Cinnamic  acid  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  benzoic;  in  presence 
of  a  trace  of  HC1,  37%  was  converted  into  ester  in  eight  days. — 
Pharm.  J.,  93,  349;  from  Ber.,  47,  1803. 

A  Study  of  the  Methods  of  Extraction.— B?/  Means  of  Immis- 
cible Solvents  From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Distribution  Coeffi- 
cients.— J.  W.  Marden  in  this  article  has  applied  the  theory  of  the 
distribution  of  a  solute  between  two  immiscible  solvents,  to  a 
number  of  extraction  methods,  such  as  acetanilide  in  hydrogen 
peroxide,  acetanilide,  vanillin,  and  coumarin  in  vanilla  extracts, 
saccharin,  caffeine,  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  betanaphthol,  etc. 
He  states  that  "a  larger  number  of  extractions,  using  a  smaller 
volume  of  solvent  for  each  washing  is  better  than  a  fewer  number 
of  extractions  using  a  larger  amount." — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914, 
315-320.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Lloyd's  Reagent. — Absorption  of  Different  Substances  as  Com- 
pared With  Animal  Charcoal  and  Aluminum  Hydroxide. — Lloyd's 
reagent  is  a  natural  aluminum  silicate  treated  by  a  special  process. 
Since  animal  charcoal  and  freshly  precipitated  aluminum  hydroxide 
are  very  much  used  for  the  removal  of  various  substances  from 
solution,  the  writer  has  set  up  a  series  of  experiments  in  which 
these  two  absorbents  are  compared  with  Lloyd's  reagent.  The 
result  of  these  experiments  is  presented  in  tabulated  form. 
Another  series  of  experiments  was  also  made  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  make  use  of  either  Lloyd's  reagent 
or  charcoal  for  the  complete  removal  of  an  alkaloidal  salt  in 
presence  of  free  acid,  together  with  a  definite  amount  of  this  acid. 
Experiments  showed  that  both  of  the  reagents  adsorb  such 
amounts  of  free  acid  as  are  entirely  independent  of  the  amount 
of  alkaloid  taken.  Attempts  to  make  the  method  workable  by 
standardizing  the  acids  against  known  amounts  of  alkaloids 
failed  to  give  concordant  results. — H.  M.  Gordin  and  Jay  Kaplan, 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  627-630.— (L.  S.) 

Nitrogen  in  Plant,  Yeast,  and  Meat  Extracts. — Differentiation. — 
In  plant  extracts  a  larger  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  present  is 
in  the  completely  hydrolyzed  state,  than  occurs  in  meat  or  yeast 
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extracts,  says  F.  C.  Cook.  No  creatine  or  creatinine,  and  very 
little  purine  nitrogen  is  found  in  plant  extracts.  Yeast  extract 
contains  much  purine  nitrogen,  and  no  creatine  or  creatinine. 
Neither  plant  nor  yeast  extracts  give  a  biuret  reaction,  such  as 
all  meat  extracts  afford.  All  the  nitrogen  of  plant  extracts  is 
found  in  the  filtrate  after  applying  acid-alcohol,  and  consists 
mainly  of  mono-amino  acids,  and  of  ammonia.  About  25% 
of  the  total  nitrogen  of  meat  and  yeast  extracts  is  precipitated 
by  acid-alcohol.  Plant  extracts* yield  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  ammonia  nitrogen  than  meat  or  yeast  extracts;  therefore,  in 
differentiating  these  three  classes  of  extracts,  the  determination  of 
the  creatinine,  ammonia,  purine  nitrogen,  and  acid-alcohol 
precipitation  method  all  afford  useful  data. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  195; 
from  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  1551. 


Yeast   Extract  and   Meat   Extract.- 

—Comparison. — The   yeas 

extract  Viscon  has  the  following  composition: 

Dry  substance 

77.7% 

Ash 

39.4 

Chlorine  (as  sodium  chloride) 

31.8 

Phosphoric  acid 

1.55 

Fat 

2.3 

Total  nitrogen 

5.2 

Ammonia 

0.44 

Yeast  gum 

trace 

The  nitrogen  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Insoluble  proteids 

0.20%  N. 

Proteose  (precipitated  by  ZnS04). 

0.24%  N. 

Xanthine  bodies 

0.21%  N. 

Kreatinine 

not  positively  found 

Soluble  coagulable  proteids 

not  present. 

The  rest  is  nitrOgen  from  peptones,  polypeptides,  amino-acids, 
etc.  H.  Wolff  compares  the  composition  and  properties  of  this 
yeast  extract  with  those  of  meat  extract  and  states  that  a  prepar- 
ation of  the  composition  of  Viscon  can  never  act  the  role  of  a 
meat  extract.  Viscon  is  simply  a  food-spice  and  not  a  suc- 
cedaneum  for  meat.  Neither  is  meat  extract  a  substitute  for 
beef,  but  it  has  been  found  that  its  addition  to  a  meat-free  diet 
has,  on  the  utilization,  a  furthering  action  similar  to  that  of  meat, 
and  that  its  property  to  influence  favorably  the  nitrogen  changes 
acts  on  the  organism  to  a  certain  extent  as  protein  saver  in  a 
manner  similar  to  an  increased  use  of  meat. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
432.— (J.  H.  W.) 

The  So-Called  Nitrogen-free  Extractive  Substances  in  Food- 
Stuffs. — In  a  very  interesting  article  J.  Konig  states  that  under 
the  term  "nitrogen-free  extractive  "is  commonly  understood 
that  group  of  substances  which  is  determined  by  subtracting 
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from  100%  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  water,  protein,  fat,  crude 
fibre  and  mineral  matter.  Errors  in  the  determination  of  the 
just-mentioned  substances  cause  the  result  for  extractive  to  be 
the  least  accurate.  A  number  of  the  extractive  substances — 
various  carbohydrates  and  many  organic  acids — are  well  known 
and  may  be  quantitatively  determined.  In  the  case  of  food- 
stuffs in  which  the  nitrogen-free  extractive  is  composed  of  starch, 
inulin,  sugars  and  dextrin  with  a  few  organic  acids,  these  are 
included  under  the  term  "carbohydrate."  Other  substances 
such  as  pectins,  tannins,  bitter  principles,  and  non-nitrogenous 
coloring  matters  are  not  so  well  known  as  regards  their  constitu- 
tion and  other  characteristics  but  several  may  now  be  determined 
quantitatively  by  good  methods. 

However  even  if  all  these  substances  are  separately  determined 
in  food-stuffs  and  the  sum  is  subtracted  from  the  total  nitrogen- 
free  extractive  there  remains,  especially  in  materials  rich  in 
cell  membrane,  a  smaller  or  larger  balance  concerning  which 
little  was  known  till  recently.  A  decided  forward  step  was 
taken  with  the  discovery  of  pentoses  by  Killiani  and  Tollens,  and 
of  hemi-celluloses  by  E.  Schulze.  Of  importance  was  the  dis- 
covery by  Tollens  of  a  method  for  estimating  pentosanes  quanti- 
tatively by  distilling  with  hydrochloric  acid  (1.06)  and  precipitat- 
ing the  distillate  with  phenylhydrazine.  E.  Schulze  found  that 
various  cell  membranes  when  boiled  or  steamed  with  2-3% 
sulphuric  acid  yield  mannose  and  galactose  which  must  therefore 
be  present  as  mannanes  and  galactanes  respectively  in  the  plant. 
It  must  be  assumed  therefore  that  in  addition  to  starch,  there  are 
other  anhydrides,  of  which  a  number,  because  of  easy  hydrolysis, 
are  more  closely  related  to  starch  than  to  cellulose.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  pentosanes;  the  hemi-celluloses  (hexose  anhy- 
drides) also  readily  hydrolyze. 

Further  investigation  showed,  however,  that  in  the  ordinary 
estimation  of  crude  fibre  according  the  Weender  method  (boiling 
the  substance  with  1^%  H2S04  and  with  \\i%  KOH),  not 
all  pentosanes  were  removed.  The  author  found  that  a  mixture 
of  20  Gm.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  liter  glycerin  (1.23) 
would  practically  altogether  free  the  fibre  from  pentosanes  if 
steamed  with  the  material  for  one  hour  at  3  atmospheres  or 
boiled  for  one  hour  at  133-134°  C.  This  would  not,  however, 
free  it  from  lignins  which  remain  present  in  greater  proportion 
than  according  to  the  Weender  method.  It  was  found  that  an 
ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  used  in  the  cold  slowly 
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with  proper  dilution,  will  remove  lignin  by  oxidation  without 
affecting  cellulose.  Recently  it  has  become  possible  to  separate 
lignin,  or  at  least  the  most  difficultly  soluble  portion,  from  cellulose 
by  treating  the  crude  fibre  from  the  glycerin-sulphuric  acid  method 
with  72%  sulphuric  acid,  this  dissolving  the  cellulose  and  leaving 
lignin  behind.  Further,  it  was  shown  by  Benedict  and  Bamberger 
that  lignin  may  be  determined  by  estimation  of  the  methyl  num- 
ber according  to  the  method  of  Zeisel  and  Fanto,  considering 
wood,  which  has  a  methyl  number  of  28.6,  to  contain  54.1%  of 
lignin.  Although  this  last  conclusion  cannot  be  considered 
accurate,  nevertheless  the  investigations  indicate  the  probability 
of  the  lignins  being  formed  by  addition  of  methyl  and  methoxyl 
groups  to  the  hexosanes  and  pentosanes  of  the  cell  membranes. 
This  also  explains  the  higher  carbon  content  of  lignins  which 
was  found  to  be  55-68%  as  compared  with  44.4%  for 
cellulose  and  45.5%  for  pentosanes;  a  tetramethyl  hexosane, 
C6H6(CH3)405,  would  contain  55%. 

In  addition  to  hexosanes,  pentosanes  and  lignins,  another 
substance  was  found  by  the  author  and  R.  Murdfield.  When 
they  dissolved  the  residues  of  various  brans  and  hays — obtained 
by  the  glycerin-sulphuric  acid  method  and  rendered  pure  white 
by  ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide — in  ammoniacal  copper  solu- 
tion or  in  zinc  chloride-hydrochloric  acid,  a  flocculent  residue 
remained  which  contained  even  more  carbon  (about  70%  )than 
did  lignin  and  which  was  wax-like  and  saponifiable.  This  cutin, 
as  they  named  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cell  membranes  of  all 
plants  and  plant  parts  except  the  heart- wood,  which  so  far  has 
yielded  only  traces. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  it  is  now  possible  for  the 
author  to  suggest  the  following  classification: 

Of  the  difficultly  soluble  so-called  nitrogen-free  extractive  sub- 
stances which  compose  cell  membranes  it  is  necessary  to  differen- 
tiate 4  groups,  namely:  pentosanes,  hexosanes,  lignins  and 
cutins.  The  three  former  occur  of  varying  solubility  (or  con- 
densation) in  food-stuffs,  namely: — 

1)  A  part  is  hydrolyzed  by  water  at  2-3  atmospheres.  The 
term  "proto"  (proto-lignins,  proto-celluloses,  proto-pentosanes) 
may  be  here  applied. 

2)  Another  part  requires  the  use  of  2-3%  mineral  acids, 
either  boiling  or  using  2-3  atmospheres  to  render  it  soluble.  This 
part  may  be  termed  "hemi"  (hemi-lignins,  hemi-celluloses,  hemi- 
pentosanes).     Treatment  with  2-3%  mineral  acids  at  2-3  atmos- 
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pheres  converts  all  pentosanes  into  soluble  compounds.  To  this 
group  also  belong  the  galactanes  and  mannanes  of  the  hemi- 
hexosanes. 

3)  The  third  part  of  the  hexosanes  and  lignins  is  soluble  in 
cold  72%  sulphuric  acid,  and  may,  since  true  cellulose  is  thus 
soluble,  be  named  the  "ortho"  group  (ortho-lignins,  ortho- 
cellulose.) 

4)  After  treating  cell  membrane  with  72%  sulphuric  acid,  a 
part  of  the  lignins  remain  with  the  cutin  as  a  brown  to  black 
mass,  and  may  therefore,  because  oxidizable  with  ammoniacal 
hydrogen  peroxide,  be  termed  ortho-lignin  (colored)  to  differenti- 
ate it  from  ortho-lignin  (colorless)  which  latter  dissolves  along 
with  ortho-cellulose  to  a  colorless  solution  in  72%  sulphuric  acid. 

5)  The  cutins  (the  suberins  belong  here)  are  not  soluble  in 
72%  sulphuric  acid,  nor  in  ammoniacal  copper  solution,  nor  in  zinc 
chloride-hydrochloric  acid;  nor  are  they  oxidized  by  ammoniacal 
hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  four  groups — pentosanes,  hexosanes,  lignins  and  cutins — 
are  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  plants,  but  in  varying 
proportion  to  one  another.  Since  during  the  growth  of  the  plants 
the  pentosanes  and  lignins  and  apparently  also  the  cutins  increase 
to  a  greater  extent  than  cellulose,  it  follows  that  the  young  cell 
membrane  is  composed  of  a  hexosane  upon  and  within  which  the 
pentosanes  and  lignins  deposit  increasingly.  In  this  change  it 
is  probable  that  the  lignins  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  methyl 
or  acetyl  (?)  groups  to  the  hexosanes  or  pentosanes. 

Since  the  lignins  and  cutins  after  removal  of  the  ortho-cellulose 
still  show  the  original  structure  of  the  cell  membrane,  it  follows 
that  the  four  groups  of  substances  exist  mechanically,  not  chemi- 
cally, combined.  The  investigations  also  show  the  groups  not 
to  be  sharply  defined  from  each  other;  transitions  occur  from 
one  solubility  degree  to  another  of  the  same  group.  The  methods 
of  separation  and  estimation  at  present  are  not  altogether  exact, 
and  it  is  problematical  whether  they  ever  will  be  more  correct, 
considering  the  variety  and  the  varying  solubility  degrees  of  the 
substances.  For  this  reason,  in  the  determination  of  the  several 
groups,  the  same  methods  should  be  used  internationally  in  order 
that  the  results  may  at  least  be  compared. — Compt.  rend,  xi 
Intern.  Pharm.  Cong.,  1015-1024.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Organic  Compounds. — Relation  of  Taste  to  Chemical  Constitu- 
tion.— Georg  Cohn   describes  the  preparation   and   properties, 
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especially  the  taste,  of  numerous  organic  compounds,  and  states 
the  following  conclusions: 

The  oximacetic  acids  as  sodium  salts — a  large  number  were 
prepared — possess  a  peculiarly  and  strongly  sweet  taste. 

The  benzoylbenzoic  acids  as  sodium  salts — a  large  number  of 
these  were  also  prepared,  some  of  them  originally  by  the  author — 
are  characterized  by  a  strong  taste,  rarely  purely  bitter,  often 
purely  sweet,  but  mostly  either  simultaneously  sweet  and  bitter, 
or  bitter  and  then  sweet,  or,  less  often,  sweet  followed  by  bitter. 
A  purely  sweet  taste  seems  chiefly  to  occur  when  the  para  position 
to  the  CO  of  the  benzoyl  complex  is  occupied  by  a  certain  group 
(CH3,  COOH,  OH,  OCH3,  N  (CH3)2).  Compounds  whose 
structure  does  not  correspond  to  the  formula, 

</x<  —  CO— X 

-COOH 

no  longer  taste  sweet,  but  nearly  always  bitter. 

The  phentriazines  are  tasteless  or  bitter,  like  nearly  all  aromatic 
bases.  After  sulphonation  and  converting  into  sodium  salt  their 
taste  character  (frequently  sweet)  becomes  evident.  Glucin, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  di-  and  tri-sul- 
phonic  acids  of  the  tasteless  az-phenyl-ald-phenyl-p-aminodi- 
hydrophentriazin,  is  particularly  discussed  here. 

The  author  also  illustrates  the  influence  of  isomerism,  the 
action  of  nitration  in  converting  sweet  substances  into  bitter  ones, 
etc.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  735-747  and  763-767.— (J.  H.  W.) 

HYDROCARBONS. 
Benzin  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent. — G.  A.  Stephens  recommends 
petrol  or  gasoline  as  a  scalp  cleanser,  especially  when  the  dandruff 
is  excessive;  in  alopecia  areata;  in  cases  of  pediculi  capitis;  for 
wounds  of  the  scalp,  enabling  the  surgeon  to  remove  all  surgical 
"dirt"  in  an  easy  and  thorough  manner,  and  often  times  without 
having  to  shave  the  scalp;  in  pustular  eruptions  of  the  beard, 
especially  in  cases  in  which  the  "rash"  can  be  traced  to  such  a 
cause  as  discharge  from  the  external  meatus.  Applied  early  in 
cases  of  barber's  rash  or  scabies,  in  cases  of  cracked  nipples,  for 
soft  corns,  burns  of  all  kinds  and  especially  those  produced  by  the 
spluttering  of  hot  metal  at  steel,  copper  or  smelter  works,  are 
greatly  benefited  by  the  early  application  of  petrol. — (Dublin 
J.  Med.  Sc,  1912,  v.  3,  No.  504.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
240.— (M.  I.  W.) 
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Toxicology  of  Benzin. — R.  Jaffe  has  been  able  to  find  only  nine 
fatal  cases  of  benzin  poisoning  on  record  in  the  literature  but  he 
has  encountered  two  cases  himself.  His  experiments  on  guinea- 
pigs  and  rats  confirmed  the  findings  in  the  clinical  cases,  namely, 
that  the  typical  injury  in  benzin  poisoning  seems  to  be  extensive 
hemorrhages  in  both  lungs.  The  benzin  is  evidently  eliminated 
through  the  lungs  and,  if  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  so  much  is  elim- 
inated at  once  that  extensive  hemorrhages  result,  with  promptly 
fatal  outcome.  If  absorption  occurs  slowly  patches  of  necrosis 
and  inflammation  are  found  in  extremely  congested  lungs  and  also 
degenerative  processes  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Absorption  of 
benzin  from  the  stomach  proceeds  very  slowly  so  that  when 
the  benzin  is  exclusively  in  the  stomach  it  may  be  possible  to  wash 
it  out  and  thorough  lavage  of  the  stomach  may  thus  save  the 
victim's  life.  The  amounts  that  proved  fatal  varied  within  wide 
limits,  from  a  single  swallow  of  benzin  to  50  Gm.  and  more. — 
(Miinch.  med.  Wochnschr.,  1914,  61,  No.  4.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  818.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Benzol. —  Use  in  Leukemia. — H.  C.  V.  Moller  reports  on 
thirty-five  cases  of  leukemia  in  women  between  39  and  62.  The 
leukemia  was  of  the  myeloid,  lymphatic  or  pseudoleukemic  type. 
Under  benzol  treatment  improvement  became  speedily  manifest; 
one  patient  could  not  take  the  capsules  and  the  benzol  was  given 
in  small  oatmeal-gruel  enemas. — (Hospitalstidende,  Copenhagen, 
v.  42,  No.  26.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  440.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Benzol. — F.  H.  Smith  reports  of  two  cases  of  leukaemia  treated 
with  benzol,  with  a  table  showing  the  course  of  the  disease.  The 
author  expresses  the  opinion  that  within  the  next  6  months  the 
journals  will  contain  numerous  reports  of  recrudescences  of  the 
disease  after  the  benzol  suspension.  It  is  a  remarkable  remedy, 
spectacular  in  its  effect,  deserving  of  the  utmost  respect  as  well 
as  caution  in  its  administration,  yet,  I  fear,  not  a  specific. — J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  921-925.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Benzol  in  Polycythemia. — James  S.  McLester  reports  a  case 
of  polycythemia  rubra  treated  with  benzol.  The  experimental 
and  clinical  experiences  of  the  observers  quoted,  together  with 
the  improvement  in  this  case,  justify  the  conclusion  that  benzol 
is  a  valuable  therapeutic  agent  in  polycythemia. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  1381-1382.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Kerosene. — Masking  Odor. — According  to  Wilhelm  Bodemann 
a  lump  of  ammonium  carbonate  kept  in  the  container  of  kerosene 
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or  gasoline  masks  the  odor  to  a  great  extent. — Drug.  Circ,  1914, 
23.— (K.  S.  B.) 

The  Viscosity  of  Liquid  Paraffin. — The  importance  of  the 
viscosity  of  liquid  paraffin  is  engaging  the  attention  of  medical 
men.  The  London  Lancet  has  shown  that  the  viscosity  is  more 
important  than  the  specific  gravity,  for  whereas  the  specific 
gravity  may  be  the  same  for  different  samples  the  viscosities  vary 
considerably.  The  higher  the  viscosity  the  more  suitable  is  the 
oil  for  medical  use  as  an  internal  lubricant.  The  viscosity  at 
100°  F.  (Redwood)  varied  in  a  series  recently  examined  from  440 
to  67  seconds.  Medical  men  are  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  high  viscosity  in  liquid  paraffin,  and  pharmacists  may  receive 
inquiries  on  this  matter. 

Liquid  Paraffin. — Internal  Use.  Method  oj  Purification. — A. 
Vicario  discusses  the  relative  value  of  the  liquid  paraffins  of  the 
market  and  states  that  the  use  of  liquid  paraffin  internally 
presupposes  not  only  a  neutral  and  chemically  pure  oil,  but 
unabsorbable,  since  it  is  to  act  mechanically.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  purify  liquid  paraffin,  the  following  process  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best:  A  liter  of  the  oil  is  agitated  with  50  Gm. 
of  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oil  decanted  from  the  blackened 
acid.  The  operation  is  repeated  until  the  acid  remains  practically 
colorless.  The  oil  is  then  washed  with  a  hot  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  dried  with  dried 
sodium  carbonate,  and  filtered.  Washing  with  strong  alcohol 
removes  the  last  traces  of  impurities. — Merck's  Report,  1914, 
109;  from  Pharm.  J. 

Liquid  Paraffin. — J.  Wicliffe  Peck  in  discussing  the  production 
and  use  of  liquid  paraffin,  says:  "It  has  been  stated  that  liquid 
paraffin  should  not  be  given  with  meals  or  during  the  process  of 
digestion,  as  it  prevents  the  pancreatic  emulsification  of  fats. 
The  experiments  in  vitro  I  do  not  think  would  be  repeated  in  the 
body.  From  practical  experience,  just  after  a  meal  is  the  time 
I  should  suggest.  If  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  the  oil  passes 
through  very  often  unmixed  with  the  stools  and  taking  the  usual 
thirty  hours.  When  given  in  excess  to  animals  it  passes  through 
with  apparently  no  colorable  fats  dissolved." — Pharm.  J.,  92, 
509. 

Paraffin  Oil. —  Use  in  Surgical  Dressings. — Verne  Adams  Dodd, 
describes  a  dry  dressing  for  wounds  and  ulcers  which  is  specially 
designed    to   protect   granulations.     This    dressing    consists    of 
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ordinary  white  mosquito-net  which  has  been  infiltrated  with  a 
mixture  of  paraffin  oil  and  petrolatum,  of  each  two  parts,  and 
stearin  one  part.  This  prepared  net  will  permit  the  granulations 
to  grow  through  its  mesh  but  not  intimately  with  its  threads, 
and  removal  is  not  attended  by  the  usual  accidents.  Drainage 
through  its  interstices  into  the  superimposed  dressing  is  un- 
obstructed and  free.  Other  elements  of  the  dressing  desired 
or  habitually  used  by  the  surgeon  do  not  conflict  with  its  appli- 
cation. It  was  not  designed  to  replace  any  one  dressing,  but  to 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  other  form.  The  materials  may  be 
sterilized  before  preparation  or  the  preparation  may  precede 
the  sterilization.— J.  A.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1247-1249.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Paraffin  Oil. — A.  Manquat  discusses  the  use  of  liquid  petro- 
latum in  the  treatment  of  conditions  in  which  the  physical 
properties  of  olive  oil  have  been  found  of  advantage.  When 
chemically  pure,  the  mineral  oil  seems  to  be  nontoxic  in  thera- 
peutic doses.  Taken  fasting,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  absorbed 
and  consequently  its  physical  and  mechanical  action  is  exerted 
throughout  the  entire  intestinal  tract,  contrary  to  vegetable 
and  animal  oils  which  are  digested  and  absorbed  along  the  way. 
The  mineral  oil  modifies  the  bowel  content,  facilitating  its  pro- 
gress and  expulsion.  It  not  only  lubricates  but  has  a  soothing 
action  on  spasmodic  contraction,  and  retards  intestinal  absorp- 
tion.—(Bull.  Acad.  Med.,  1914,  v.  78,  No.  4.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  887.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Paraffin  Oil. — Renewed  Interest  in. — Under  this  heading  M.  I. 
Wilbert  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  paraffin  oil 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  constipation  is  not  new,  but  that  its 
present  popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Sir  W.  Arbuthnot 
Lane,  an  English  surgeon,  in  his  experimental  work  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  adhesions  after  surgical  interference  in  the 
intestinal  tract  found  that  paraffin  oil  served  as  an  intestinal 
lubricant  and  was  of  material  assistance  in  overcoming  per- 
sistent constipation.  The  writer  states  that  the  use  of  this 
substance  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  refined 
petroleum  products  by  Cheseborough  and  others  about  1872. 
The  bulk  of  the  available  supply  comes  from  two  sources.  The 
so-called  Russian  oil,  which  is  obtained  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
from  oil  wells  in  the  Baku  district,  consists  chiefly  of  mono- 
cyclic polymethylenes  or  naphthenes  having  the  general  formula 
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CNH2N,  while  the  American  oils  consist  of  hydrocarbons  of  the 
methane  series.  Russian  oils  are  more  readily  purified  and  they  are 
usually  water  white  and  are  quite  free  from  odor  and  fluorescence. 
American  oils  usually  have  a  distinct  color  and  are  seldom  quite 
free  from  fluorescence.  Apart  from  appearance,  however, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  products  differ  in  their  effect  on  the 
animal  organism.  The  paper  also  goes  into  the  therapeutics 
of  the  subject  together  with  the  possible  limitations  of  its  use 
both  internally  and  externally.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  580-583.— 
(L.  S.) 

Petrolatum  Liquidum. — Chemical  Nature  of  American  and 
Russian  Oils. — W.  A.  Bastedo  observes  that  it  is  quite  generally 
asserted  that  the  Russian  oil  is  superior  to  the  American  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  The  absence  of  the  harder  paraffins,  and  (2)  the 
absence  of  members  of  the  olefin  series  of  unsaturated  hydro- 
carbons. But  in  the  best  American  oils  the  paraffins  are  removed 
by  chilling,  and  according  to  Sir  Boverton  Redwood,  in  his 
extensive  work  on  petroleum,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  of  Pennsylvania  petroleum 
are  olefins,  and  that,  in  any  case,  if  there  are  any  present  they  are 
readily  removable  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Redwood  further 
states  that  "comparison  of  results  obtained  with  American, 
Galician  and  Russian  petroleum  shows  that  the  same  classes 
of  hydrocarbons — the  paraffins,  the  polymethylenes  or  naphthenes 
and  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons — are  present  in  the  petroleum 
from  all  three  sources,  but  that  the  relative  amount  of  naphthenes 
and  in  all  probability  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  is  greatest  in 
Russian  and  least  in  American  petroleum."  Marcusson  claims 
that,  of  stable  saturated  hydrocarbons  which  react  with  fuming 
nitric  acid,  the  Russian  oils  contain  a  higher  percentage  than 
the  American  oils,  but  in  the  well-refined  products  the  difference 
is  not  marked.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  717.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Liquid  Paraffin. — T.  F.  Riley.  Paraffin  oil  is  more  disagree- 
able to  take  than  are  tablets  of  cascara  sagrada  and  the  results 
do  not  warrant  the  use  of  the  oil  in  preference  to  tablets  in  many 
cases.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  718.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Petrolatum  Liquidum. — In  a  paper  on  this  subject  S.  L.  Hilton 
states  that  the  official  description  which  allows  the  oil  to  have  a 
pale  yellow  color  is  a  mistake  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  colorless  product.  The  new  requirement  that  it  should  be  free 
from  fluorescence  is  proper  and  not  necessarily  exacting.    A 
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table  is  also  appended  showing  a  careful  study  of  a  number  of 
samples  from  various  sources  and  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
official  requirements  can  be  met  without  difficulty.  Oils  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  .880  are  more  difficult  of  administration 
than  the  lighter  oils  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  adhere  to  the 
mouth  very  closely.  As  flavored  oils  seems  to  be  growing  in 
popular  favor  the  writer  suggests  that  this  be  done  with  great 
care  and  that  from  5  to  25  drops-  of  essential  oil  in  500  Cc.  is 
sufficient  to  give  a  very  pronounced  flavor  when  we  consider  that 
the  oil  is  usually  administered  in  doses  of  15  to  60  Cc.  The 
•following  oils  are  recommended  as  flavoring  agents — bitter 
almond,  peppermint,  cinnamon,  anethol,  spearmint,  wintergreen. 
—J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  577-579.— (L.  S.) 

Paraffin  Cancer. — Benjamin  Franklin  Davis  reports  a  case 
of  cancer  in  one  oi  the  employees  in  the  paraffin  department 
of  a  large  oil  refining  company  located  near  Chicago,  with  discus- 
sion of  coal  and  paraffin  products  as  causes  of  chronic  irritation 
and  cancer.  From  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature 
the  author  concluded  that  it  would  seem  fair  to  assume  that  the 
chronic-irritation  cancer  produced  by  coal  and  petroleum  pro- 
ducts is  a  chemical-irritation  cancer,  and  that  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  cancer  following  chronic  irritation  of  other  origin  may  be 
of  an  essentially  similar  nature. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
1716-1720.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Paraffin. —  Hardening. — A.  Gawalowski  reports  having  raised 
the  melting  point  of  a  paraffin  from  48.8°  C.  up  to  56.35°  C. 
The  process  is  not  given. — Deut.-Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  26. — 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Paraffin  as  a  Solvent  for  Fats. — In  certain  tinctures  and  fluid 
extracts,  as  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  fluid  extract  of  ergot,  and 
infusion  of  digitalis,  it  is  often  desirable  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  crude  drug.  This  is  usually 
done  by  percolating  the  drug  with  a  volatile  solvent  before 
extraction  with  the  regular  menstruum. 

This  requires  tedious  drying  to  remove  the  volatile  solvent. 
In  the  case  of  drugs  which  are  unaltered  at  the  temperature 
required  to  liquify  paraffin,  it  is  suggested  that  this  be  used  to 
remove  the  fatty  substances  from  the  tincture  or  fluid  extract. 
The  liquid  to  be  treated  is  warmed  to  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  liquify  the  paraffin,  which  is  added  in  shavings,  the  mixture 
well  shaken  several  times  and  cooled.     The  paraffin,  containing 
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the  fatty  substances,  gums(?),  or  oils,  will  usually  solidify  on  the 
top  of  the  liquid  and  may  be  easily  removed  when  cold  and 
hardened. 

This  process  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  for  preparing 
deodorized  tincture  of  opium,  and  could  doubtless  be  utilized 
for  other  drugs,  such  as  ergot  and  nux  vomica.  The  utilization 
of  solvents  which  are  solids  at  ordinary  temperatures  but  which 
become  fluids  at  comparatively  low  temperatures  has  not  been 
developed  in  pharmaceutical  processes  except  to  a  limited  extent, 
although  the  possibilities  are  exceedingly  favorable.  Solvents 
of  this  nature  are  already  extensively  used  in  technical  pro- 
cesses and  their  adaptation  to  pharmaceutical  manufacture 
requires  only  experimentation.— Amer.  Drug.,  1914,  250. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

VOLATILE  OILS  AND  DERIVATIVES. 

Volatile  Oils. — Comparison  of  the  Physical  Properties  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Requirements  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  IX. — 
Frank  Rabak  gives  the  results  of  his  examination  of  eight  official 
volatile  oils  as  to  their  physical  properties.  In  a  series  of  tables 
these  results  are  compared  with  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  P., 
IX.  Oils  were  distilled  for  four  successive  seasons  from  plants 
grown  in  the  same  locality  and  were  therefore  of  undoubted 
authenticity.  Considerable  seasonal  variation  was  found, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  plants  from  which  the  oils 
were  obtained  were  grown  and  distilled  in  the  same  locality, 
under  identical  conditions  of  harvest  and  distillation.  In  some 
instances  only  were  the  constants  of  the  oils  within  the  limits 
of  the  Pharmacopceial  requirements,  indicating  clearly  that 
conditions  of  cultivation,  harvest  and  distillation  affect  the 
physical  constants  of  the  oils. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914, 
1670-1676. 

Volatile  Oils. — Determination  of  Esters.— Jean  Niviere  gives 
the  following  method  for  the  estimation  of  esters  in  essential 
oils:  Weigh  1.5  to  2  Gm.  of  the  essence  into  a  100  Cc.  flask, 
add  a  known  quantity  of  standard  alcoholic  potash,  heat  on  a 
water  bath  for  half  an  hour  with  reflux  condenser,  cool,  add  50  Cc. 
of  water  and  titrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator. — Chem.  News,  1914,  ex,  233;  from  Bull.  soc.  chim. 
— (K.  S.  B.) 

Volatile  Oils. — Determination  of  Esters. — A.  Behal  finds, 
in  determining  the  esters  in  certain  essential  oils,  that  even 
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with  the  same  oils  under  identical  conditions  the  results  differ 
by  as  much  as  3%.  As  a  result  of  investigations,  he  finds  that 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  esters  are  decomposed  in  presence 
of  alkalies  and  alcohols  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  ethereal 
salt  corresponding  to  the  alcohol  of  the  lowest  molecular  weight, 
the  alcohol  of  highest  molecular  weight  being  liberated. — Chem. 
and  Drug.,  lxxxv,  453;    from   Bull.    soc.    chim.,  1914,  No.  12. 

Esters  in  Volatile  Oils. — Accuracy  of  the  Classical  Method  of 
Estimation. — Contrary  to  A.  Behal's  recommendation  to  conduct 
saponification  in  a  closed  vessel  because  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  saponification  loss  is  apt  to  occur,  Jean  Niviere  found  in 
comparative  investigations  that  the  classical  method  of  saponifi- 
cation yields  uniformly  corresponding  results.  The  saponi- 
fication in  a  closed  vessel  cannot,  however,  be  recommended, 
because  it  yields  higher  results  than  saponification  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  increase  of  results  in  saponification 
under  pressure  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  alkali  on  free  linalool 
but  probably  to  the  action  of  aldehydes. 

The  classical  method  of  determining  esters  in  volatile  oils  con- 
sists in  hanging  the  flask  into  a  ring  of  the  water-bath  so  that 
only  the  bottom  of  the  flask  is  heated  by  the  water  vapor,  and  in 
regulating  the  heating  so  that  about  one  drop  per  second  falls 
back  from  the  reflux  condenser  into  the  flask.  The  condenser 
consists  of  a  glass  tube,  101  cm.  long  and  12  mm.  in  diameter. 
— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  768;  from  Bull.  soc.  chim.  [4],  15,  677- 
680.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Volatile  Oils. — Effect  of  Temperature  on  Specific  Gravity. — 
The  pharmacopoeias  of  most  European  countries  state  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  volatile  oils  at  15°  C.  compared  with 
water  at  15°  C,  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  states  them 
at  25°  C.  compared  with  water  at  25°  C;  in  the  literature  they 
are  also  variously  stated  at  |^,  at  ^,  or  at  -^°.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  facilitating  of  calculating  from  one  temperature 
to  another,  Karl  Irk  investigated  the  extent  to  which  the  more 
common  volatile  oils  change  in  specific  gravity  per  1°C.  Tabulated 
results  of  his  work  on  46  volatile  oils  are  given  in  the  original 
article.  As  the  result  of  his  observations,  the  change  in  specific 
gravity  for  1°  C.  ranges  for  the  different  oils:  Between  d  -^  vac. 
and  d  ^0o°vac.  from  0.00067  to  0.00086,  average  0.00076;  between 
d  -jg  and  d  ~  from  0.00066  to  0.00084,  average  0.000746; 
between  d  ~  and  d  |£  from  0.00052  to  0.0006,  average  0.000598. 
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Practically,  the  correction  for  1°  C.  may  be  stated:  Between 
d  ^  vac.  and  d  —  vac.=0.0008;  between  d  ~  and  df?§  = 
0.0007;  between  d  ~  and  d  fjg  0.0006.  The  article  also  gives 
the  changes  in  specific  gravity  of  numerous  volatile  oils  between 
d  ^  and  d  255  as  taken  from  the  Semi- Annual  Report  of  Schim- 
mel  &  Co.,  1906,  I,  II,  71.  In  addition,  the  author  gives  tables 
of  his  results  with  a  number  of  specimens  of  Oleum  Mentha? 
piperitae  and  Oleum  Mentha?  crispae  between  d  ^  and  d  f£  . 
— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  831-837.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Volatile  Oils. — Effect  of  Temperature  on  Refractive  Index. — 
Increase  of  temperature  diminishes  the  refractive  index  and  vice 
versa.  Because  the  temperature  corrections  of  Schimmel  &  Co. 
and  of  T.  F.  Harvey  differed,  Karl  Irk  determined  the  tempera- 
ture effect  upon  a  large  number  of  volatile  oils  and  found  between 
10  and  30°  C.  the  variation  0.00038-0.00052  for  1°  C.  (different 
oils).  He  therefore  states  0.00044 — the  average — as  the  tempera- 
ture coefficient  for  1  C.  in  the  refractive  indices  of  volatile  oils, 
this  result  rather  closely  agreeing  with  that  of  Harvey  whose 
tabulated  temperature  corrections  for  individual  volatile  and 
fixed  oils  are  given  in  the  original  article,  as  are  also  Schimmel 
&  Co.'s  and  the  author's  for  volatile  oils.  The  author  also 
determined  the  specific  refractive  constants  according  to  the 
Gladstone  and  the  Lorenz-Lorentz  formulas.  With  the  warming 
process  both  formulas  showed  fair  constants  with  volatile  oils. 
The  Gladstone  formula,  however,  shows,  on  the  average,  de- 
creasing values  with  rise  of  temperature,  while  the  Lorenz- 
Lorentz  formula  shows,  with  few  variations,  increasing  values. 
Apart  from  variations,  the  values  of  the  Gladstone  formula 
approach  each  other  more  than  do  those  of  the  Lorentz-Lorenz 
formula.  According  to  the  mixing  method  the  Gladstone  formula 
gives  far  more  corresponding  results  than  does  that  of  Lorenz- 
Lorentz.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  789-793.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Some  Aromatic  Chemicals. — Perfumes  and  perfume  oils  are 
rarely  single  chemical  substances,  but  combinations  of  many. 

J.  S.  Brewer  gives,  as  a  typical  formula  for  jasmine,  benzyl 
acetate,  65  parts;  benzylic  alcohol,  6  parts;  linalyl  acetate, 
7J/£  parts;  linalool,  15J/2  parts;  natural  soluble  jesamine,  3  parts; 
indol,  2}/2  parts  and  methylanthranilate,  ]/i  part. 

An  important  chemical  which  is  used  extensively  in  the  per- 
fume industry  is  benzyl  benzoate,  which  is  itself  without  odor, 
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but  it  is  used  as  a  solvent  when  it  is  desired  to  make  a  solution 
without  alcohol. 

Violet,  rose  and  other  odors  are  mentioned,  but  no  definite 
formulas  are  given. — Minn.  S.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  194. — 
(F.  J.  B.) 

Anise  Oil  and  Cassia  Oil. — Government  Certification  of  Oils 
Exported  from  Hong-Kong. — The  Chinese  Government  has 
requested  the  Government  Laboratory  to  undertake  the  analysis 
and  certification  of  all  anise  oil  and  cassia  oil  exported  from  Hong- 
Kong.  From  Feb.  1, 1915,  every  package  of  these  oils  exported 
will  bear  the  Government  seal  and  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
Government  certificate  of  analysis.  In  the  case  of  anise  oil, 
the  congealing  and  melting  points,  percentage  of  anethol,  the 
optical  rotation,  refractive  index,  specific  gravity,  and  solubility 
in  90%  alcohol  will  be  determined  and  certified;  while  in  the  case 
of  cassia  oil  the  percentages  of  cinnamic  aldehyde,  resin  and  lead, 
the  optical  rotation,  refractive  index,  specific  gravity,  and 
solubility  in  70%  alcohol  will  be  determined  and  certified. — 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxv,  826. 

Volatile  Oils. — Vanillin- Hydrochloric  Acid  Test  for  Identify- 
ing.— When  investigating  proprietary  remedies,  foods  and  liqueurs 
it  is  found  necessary  frequently  to  also  chemically  identify 
volatile  oils,  which  are  recognized  by  their  odors  as  being  present, 
says  J.  Cerdeiras.  In  these  cases,  however,  only  very  small 
quantities  of  the  oils  are  available,  so  that  the  identification 
by  the  ordinary  means  is  not  possible.  Quite  satisfactory  analy- 
tical data,  however,  are  afforded  in  many  cases  by  the  so-called 
vanillin-hydrochloric  acid  reaction,  which  has  been  variously 
applied  and  fully  discussed  by  Waage,  Hartwig  and  Winckel. 
Rosenthaler,  and  more  recently,  Reich,  have  both  described  the 
behavior  of  the  reagent  with  volatile  oils.  After  many  experi- 
ments, the  following  was  found  to  be  the  best  procedure:  The 
reagent  is  made  by  dissolving  0.5  Gm.  vanillin  in  a  little  alcohol, 
with  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.10  at  15°  C.)  to  make 
the  whole  weigh  100  Gm.  To  5  Cc.  of  the  reagent  add  one  drop 
of  the  oil  to  be  examined,  and  allow  to  stand  in  the  dark  for  fifteen 
minutes  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  then  heat  in  a  boiling 
water  bath  for  five  minutes,  then  cool,  and  lastly  shake  with 
chloroform.  The  various  color  reactions  are  observed  during  these 
three  operations  and  compared  with  the  table  or  with  samples 
of  known  oils.  On  shaking  with  chloroform,  the  color  is  taken 
up  by  the  latter,  and  thereby  the  color  differences  are  often  better 
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observed.  The  reagent  must  always  be  fresh.  Solutions  of 
volatile  oils  also  afford  the  reactions  in  most  cases,  but  some  color 
variations  may  occur,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  compare  the  colors 
obtained  with  those  afforded  by  solutions  of  known  oils  and  of 
like  strength. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


Volatile  Oil 


Coloration. 


Within  15  minutes.       After  heating       In  chloroform 


Angelica  fruit, 
"       root, 
Angostura  bark, 
Arnica  root, 
Asafetida, 
Asarum, 
Basil, 
Bearwort, 
Betel, 
Birch  tar, 
Boldo, 
Cardamom, 
Cascarilla, 
Chamomile,  Roman, 
Chenopodium, 
Cinnamon, 
Cubeb, 
Cumin, 
Curcuma, 

Damiana, 

Dill, 
Elecampane, 

Elemi, 

Estragon, 

Eucalyptus, 
"  Bayleyana, 
"  Citriodora, 
"  Dealbata, 
'•  Globulus, 
"  Maculata, 
"  Rostra ta, 

Galbanum, 

Ginger, 

Heracleum, 

Jaborandi, 

Mugwort, 

Myrtle, 

Petit  Grain. 

Pine  Needle, 

Pine  Needle,  Tar,  Jap 

Valerian, 

Valerian,  Jap., 


Slowly  red-violet, 

Blue, 

Violet, 

Green,  then  red, 

Wine  red,  dirty  blue 

Red-violet, 

Violet, 

Violet, 

Pink  to  violet, 

Red-violet, 

Red-violet, 

Pink, 

Red  to  violet, 

Pink, 

Pink, 

Pink, 

Red, 

Yel.-green  to  green, 

Red, 

Red-violet, 

Light  violet, 

Pink  to  violet, 

Red  to  red-violet, 

Greenish, 


Red  to  redr violet, 

Pink  to  yel.-green, 

Red  to  red-violet, 

Red  to  violet, 

Red  to  green, 

Pink  to  light  violet 

Red-violet, 

Red-violet, 

Red-violet, 

Pink  to  violet, 

Violet, 

Green, 

Yellow  to  blue-green 

Light  pink, 

Red  to  red-violet 

Violet, 

Violet, 


Greenish,  blue, 

Blue, 

Violet, 

Red, 

Dark  green, 

Red-violet, 

Dirty  violet, 

Green, 

Brown, 

Dirty  violet, 

Dirty  violet, 

Blue, 

Dirty  violet, 

Violet, 

Purple-red, 

Brown-red, 

Violet, 

Dark  green, 

Dirty  red-violet 

Cherry  red, 

Red  violet, 

Dirty  violet, 

Dirty  green 

Violet, 


Blue. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Violet. 

Dark  green. 

Green. 

Violet. 

Green. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Blue-green. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Green. 

Violet. 

[Green. 

Red-violet. 

Cherry  red. 

Red  violet. 

Blue-green. 

Blue-green. 

Blue. 


Red- violet, 

Blue  green, 

Red-violet, 

Blue, 

Blue-green, 

Violet, 

Blue- violet, 

Dirty-viol,  to 

Blue, 

Blue-violet, 

Dirty  violet, 

Blue-green, 

Blue-green, 

Blue-green. 

Blue- violet, 

Violet, 

Dirty  violet, 


Violet. 
Blue. 
Violet. 
Blue. 
Blue. 
iViolet. 
i'Violet. 
blue  Blue. 
Blue. 

Blue-violet. 
Violet. 
Blue. 
Blue. 

Blue-green. 
Blue. 
Blue. 
Violet. 


Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  340. 

Oil  of    Artemisia    Vulgaris,^  Chinese.  —  Characteristics    and 
Constants.— A  sample  of  oil  received  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in 
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London  from  Hong  Kong  under  the  name  of  "  Ngai  Yau"  and 
probably  the  product  of  Artemisia  vulgaris,  L.,  possessed  the 
following  characters:  Sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.9390;  sap.  val.,  103.3;  sap. 
val.  after  acet.,  305.87;  soluble  in  its  own  volume  of  90%  alco- 
hol; when  more  alcohol  was  added  the  mixture  became  turbid. 
The  oil  differs  in  density  and  saponification  value  from  the  oil  of 
Indian  origin  reported  upon  last  year  (see  Year  Book,  1913,  345). 
According  to  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Hong  Kong  this  oil  is  sold 
by  the  Chinese  in  small  bottles  as  a  patent  medicine.  It  is  used 
internally,  drops  of  it  being  added  to  the  tea,  as  a  remedy  for 
colds  and  similar  complaints,  and  also  externally  in  the  form 
of  a  liniment  in  rheumatism. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  31. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. — Detection  of  Chlorine. — Francis  D. 
Dodge  presents  a  modification  of  the  well  known  combustion 
process  for  the  detection  of  chlorine  in  volatile  oils,  for  which  he 
claims  greater  sensitiveness.  The  modification  consists  essen- 
tially in  making  two  blank  tests,  one  with  filter  paper,  and  one 
with  a  sample  of  chlorine  free  oil,  for  comparison  with  the  test 
of  the  oil  under  examination. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914, 
1665-1666. 

Oil  of  Black  Sage.— Investigations  on. — C.  E.  Burke  and  C.  C. 
Scalione  report  that  their  investigations  on  the  oil  of  black 
sage  (Rarnona  Stachyoides)  show  that  it  possesses  properties 
markedly  different  from  those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  235 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  but  explain  the  difference  in 
results  as  being  due  to  time  of  collection. 

The  physical  constants  of  the  two  oils  are  given  as. follows: 

Bureau  of  Burke  and 

Plant  Ind.  Scalione 

Yield 0.75%  0.90% 

Sp.  Gr.,  24  C.._ 0 .  9144  (15 ° )  0 .  8979 

Sp.  Rotation 30.2  24.4 

Index  of  Refraction 1.4682  1.4729 

Sol.  in  70%  alcohol \y2  to  3J^  vols.  Insol. 

Acid  No.._ 2.0  2.2 

Ester  No 2.5  1.6 

On  cooling  to  20  C Solid  No   Solid 

Separated  Separated 

Analysis  of  the  oil  showed  the  following  constituents:  Pinene, 
6%;  cineol,  30%;  dipentene,  terpinene,  etc.,  25%;  thujone, 
8%;  camphor,  25%;  resinous  material,  5%.  —  J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  1914,  804.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Borneol. — Distinction  from  iso-Borneol. — G.  G.  Henderson  and 
I.  M.  Heilbron  recommend  the  preparation  of  the  p-nitrobenzoates 
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for  this  purpose.  The  p-nitrobenzoates  were  prepared  by 
heating  a  solution  of  the  alcohol  in  10  to  15  times  its  weight  of 
pyridine  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  p-nitrobenzoyl  chloride 
for  some  time  on  a  water  bath.  The  pyridine  is  removed  by 
sulphuric  acid  under  ice  cooling  and  the  p-nitrobenzoate  re- 
crystallized  from  alcohol.  Bornyl  p-nitrobenzoate  melts  at 
137°,  zso-bornyl  p-nitrobenzoate  at  129°. — Schimmel's  Rep., 
April,  1914,  136;  from  Proc.  Chem.  Soc,  29,  381. 

Calamus  Oil. — Constituents.— In  a  sample  of  oil  distilled  from 
Russian  calamus  root  grown  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  F.  W. 
Semmler  and  K.  E.  Spornitz  found  several  constituents  not  pre- 
viously encountered  in  this  oil.  In  addition  to  pinene  they 
succeeded  in  identifying  camphene  by  conversion  into  iso-borneol 
(m.  p.,  212°);  another  fraction  contained  camphor.  On  boiling 
the  fraction  coming  over  at  130-135°  (12  mm.)  over  sodium,  a 
sesquiterpene  C15H24  was  obtained. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors  this  sesquiterpene,  which  they 
name  calamene,  is  of  bicyclic  character  belonging  to  the  naphtha- 
lene derivatives. 

The  examination  of  a  further  fraction  (b.  p.  150-160°  at  13 
mm.)  pointed  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  Ci5H240,  which 
appears  to  be  a  tertiary  alcohol  which  readily  splits  off  water. 
On  boiling  for  a  short  time  with  concentrated  formic  acid  the  body 
C15H240  yielded  a  hydrocarbon  C15H22,  boiling  between  136 
and  143°  at  15  mm.;  sp.  gr.,  .9324;  opt.  rot.,  +6°;  refr.  index, 
1.52317. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations  Semmler  and  Spornitz 
regard  it  as  highly  improbable  that  the  hydrocarbon  C^H^ 
described  by  Thorns  and  Beckstrom  (Ber.  34,  1021)  is  a  natural 
constituent  of  calamus  oil;  they  rather  suspect  it  to  have  been 
produced  from  Ci5H240  by  the  splitting  off  of  water. — Schimmel's 
Rep.,  April,  1914,  34-35;  from  Ber.,  46  (1913),  3700. 

Adulteration  with  Glyceryl  Acetate. — A  sample  of  calamus  oil 
submitted  to  Schimmel  &  Co.  for  examination  was  found  to 
contain  approximately  10%  of  glyceryl  acetate.  The  properties 
of  the  oil  agreed  in  general  with  those  of  the  normal  oil,  except 
that  the  ester  value  was  high.  —Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  33. 

Camphor. — Compounds  with  Sulphur  Dioxide. — It  is  well  known 
that  camphor  readily  absorbs  large  quantities  of  S02,  with 
formation  of  a  colorless  liquid,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
gradually  gives  off  S02,  and  leaves  the  camphor  behind.    Ac- 
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cording  to  J.  Bellucci  and  L.  Grassi  the  determination  of  the 
melting  points  of  mixtures  of  the  two  substances  in  varying 
proportions  indicates  the  formation  of  two  compounds,  namely 
2SO2.C10H16O  (m.  p.  —45°  C.)  and  SO2.C10H16O  (m.  p.  —24°  C.) 
— Pharm.  J.,  92,  573;  from  Chem.  News,  1914,  155. 

Camphor. — Polymorphism. — F.  Wallerant  has  studied  the 
various  crystalline  forms  of  camphor.  The  crystals  obtained 
from  an  alcoholic  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  quasi- 
cubical  rhombohedra.  But  if  camphor  is  crystallized  by  fusion, 
it  assumes  four  different  states,  and  is  at  least  quadrimorphous. 
On  melting  a  particle  of  camphor  between  two  glass  slides,  as  it 
crystallizes  it  assumes  a  cubic  form.  As  the  temperature  falls 
the  cubes  are  transformed  into  rhombohedra  at  about  97°  C. 
The  ternary  crystals  are  only  slightly  birefringent.  Although 
they  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  crystals  obtained  from 
alcohol,  this  is  not  so.  If  they  are  watched,  small  crystals 
will  be  seen  to  spring  from  the  edges  of  the  larger  one,  which 
gradually  grow  and  completely  envelop  it.  These  crystals 
resemble  the  original  one  in  all  their  characters,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  were  they  not  seen  to  grow.  The 
rate  of  transformation  is  slow,  and  increases  with  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. The  inverse  transformation  has  never  been  observed  at 
any  temperature.  Therefore,  the  newer  crystals  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  stable  form,  while  the  large  first  formed  crystals 
are  in  the  unstable  condition.  They  occur  in  the  state  of  super- 
fusion,  which  always  takes  place  in  the  transformation  of  cu- 
bical crystals.  The  rhombohedra  when  cooled  to  — 28°  C.  are 
again  transformed  into  very  refringent  crystals,  which  are  also 
rhombohedric.  Artificial  racemic  camphor  becomes  cubical  at 
94°  C.  Possibly  this  may  be  due  to  a  trace  of  impurity  in  the 
specimen  examined.  When  cooled  to  — 28°  C,  and  even  a 
little  lower,  it  failed  to  give  any  very  birefringent  crystals  such 
as  were  obtained  from  natural  camphor. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  541; 
from  Comptes  rend.,  158,  597. 

Camphor-Phenol. — Plea  for  a  Uniform  Formula. — Clarissa  M. 
Roehr  says  that  when  Camphor-Phenol  is  called  for,  preparations 
of  various  proportions  are  dispensed.  From  observations  cover- 
ing a  period  of  several  years,  she  concludes  that  the  name  Cam- 
phor-Phenol should  be  applied  only  to  a  product  made  by  tri- 
turating together  equal  portions  of  the  two  ingredients.  This 
product  may  then  be  diluted  with  talc  or  boric  acid  for  a  dusting 
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powder,  with  paraffin  oil  as  a  surgical  dressing  or  a  suitable 
ointment  vehicle.— Pac.  Pharm.,  1914,  282-283.— (C.  M.  S.) 

Canada  Balsam  Oil. — Properties  and  Constants. — Schimmel  & 
Co.  describe  an  oil  obtained  by  them  by  steam  distillation  from 
a  sample  of  Canada  balsam  from  Quebec.  The  oil  was  colorless 
with  an  aroma  resembling  that  of  oil  obtained  from  the  cones 
of  Abies  pectinata  and  possessed  the  following  constants:  Sp. 
gr.,  0.8614;  opt.  rot.,  —  30°36';  refr.  index  (20°)  1.47809;  acid 
val.,  0.;  ester  val.,  3.7;  soluble  in  3  vols,  and  more  of  90%  alcohol. 
— Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  40. 

Camphor. — Determination  of  in  Tablets  and  Pills. — Edwin 
Dowzard  proposes  a  method  for  the  determination  of  camphor 
in  tablets  and  pills,  based  upon  the  volatilization  of  the  camphor 
in  a  current  of  steam,  and  extracting  the  camphor  from  the  distil- 
late by  means  of  a  known  volume  of  benzol.  By  determining  the 
optical  rotation  of  the  benzol  solution,  the  amount  of  camphor 
present  in  the  tablets  or  pills  can  be  readily  calculated. — Illus- 
trated.—J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  489.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Camphor  and  Certain  Essential  Oils. — Determination  of  in 
Alcoholic  Solution. — W.  B.  D.  Penniman  and  W.  W.  Randall 
find  that  camphor .  and  certain  volatile  oils,  such  as  lemon, 
orange,  peppermint,  anise  and  nutmeg,  when  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, may  be  accurately  and  rapidly  determined  by  precipitating 
the  camphor  or  volatile  oils  by  means  of  a  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  (sp.  gr.  1.37),  and  dissolving  the  precipitated  oil  in 
gasoline  (b.  p.  40°  — 60°  C),  and  measuring  the  increase  in 
volume  of  the  gasoline  used;  they  having  found  that  the  increase 
in  the  volume  of  gasoline  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  camphor 
or  oil  which  has  been  dissolved. 

The  method  recommended  is  essentially  as  follows:  For 
solutions  containing  7  to  15%  of  the  oils  use  5  Cc.  sample;  for 
7%  and  under,  use  10  Cc.  sample,  place  sample  in  Babcock 
bottle,  fill  nearly  to  neck  with  the  calcium  chloride  solution, 
shake,  and  add  exactly  1  Cc.  gasoline;  shake  thoroughly  and 
fill  with  the  Ca  Cl2  solution  to  near  the  top  of  graduation, 
stopper  tightly,  and  whirl  rapidly  in  centrifuge  for  5  minutes. 

Take  reading  as  for  milk  fat  determination,  and  correct  for 
the  amount  of  gasoline  used,  the  difference  representing  the 
camphor  or  oil,  is  multiplied  by  4  if  5  Cc.  sample  is  used,  or  by  2 
for  10  Cc.  sample,  the  result  being  the  per  cent,  of  oil  in  the 
sample.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  926.— (L.  A.  B.) 
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The  Optical  Activity  of  Cinnamein. — L.  Rosenthaler  publishes 
a  report  of  the  examination  of  balsam  of  Peru  from  the  standpoint 
of  optical  activity.  His  methods  of  procedure  were:  Mix  10 
Gm.  of  the  balsam  with  10  Gm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  10  Gm. 
of  water,  shake  out  the  saponified  cinnamein  with  50  Gm.  of 
ether  and  read  the  optical  activity  of  the  fluid  in  a  2  decimeter 
tube.  B. — Evaporate  the  ethereal  solution  (A)  dissolve  the 
weighed  residue  in  4  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  and  read  the 
fluid  in  a  2  decimeter  tube. 

He  found  that  in  the  case  of  four  out  of  five  genuine  samples 
of  balsam  the  ethereal  solution  had  rotations  of  from  +.12°  to 
+.20°;  while  the  alcoholic  fluids  had  rotations  of  from  +0.58° 
to  +1.13°;  that  the  fifth  genuine  sample  and  three  factitious 
products  were  optically  inactive;  while  three  synthetic  balsams 
gave  ethereal  solutions  having  rotations  of  from  +0.10°  to  +0.25° 
and  alcoholic  fluids  rotating  from  +0.77°  to  +1.08°.  He  points 
out  that  the  optical  rotation  of  the  ethereal  solution  (prepared 
as  above)  of  Hardwickia  balsam  was  — 1.3°;  of  gurjun  balsam 
was  — 20.78°,  of  Maracaibo  copaiba  was  -(-0.40°;  and  of  Para 
copaiba  was  — 0.83°.— Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  273.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Cinnamic  Aldehyde. — Stability. — With  the  view  to  discovering 
whether  in  the  distillation  of  cinnamon  oil  from  the  bark  some  of 
the  cinnamic  aldehyde  is  oxidized  to  cinnamic  acid  and  thus  lost 
to  the  oil,  H.  Adie  Phillips  undertook  the  following  experiments: 

To  gauge  the  amount  of  oxidation  due  to  air  in  handling  the 
oils  about  20  Gm.  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  were  exposed  to  air 
and  light  in  a  shallow  dish  lightly  covered  with  a  filter  paper. 
An  increase  in  acidity  of  approximately  1  per  cent,  a  day  resulted 
during  the  nineteen  days'  exposure.  Two  specimens  of  oils  under 
similar  conditions  showed  a  daily  increase  of  less  than  0.1  per 
cent. 

The  second  treatment  consisted  of  steam  distillation  of  the  oil 
by  passing  steam  through  water  containing  the  oil  in  suspension 
and  collecting  the  distillate  till  no  more  oil  came  over.  After 
extracting  the  distillate  with  ether,  drying  over  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate,  removing  ether  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  pos- 
sible and  keeping  the  residue  in  a  vacuum  over  night  a  specimen 
of  10  Gm.  of  cinnamic  aldehyde,  which  before  distillation  assayed 
98.5  per  cent,  of  aldehyde  and  2.3  per  cent,  of  acid,  showed  after 
distillation  97  per  cent,  of  aldehyde  and  3.3  per  cent,  of  acid, 
while  a  sample  of  oil  which  before  distillation  contained  86.5 
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per  cent,  of  aldehyde  and  2.3  per  cent,  of  acid,  after  distillation 
assayed  90.5  per  cent,  of  aldehyde  and  0.8%  of  acid. 

The  decrease  in  acidity  of  the  oil  was  due  to  removal  of  acid 
by  the  water  in  separating  the  ethereal  solution.  The  increase 
in  aldehyde  was  found  to  be  caused  by  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
lighter  fractions  in  the  distillation  and  in  the  drying  in  vacuo. 
The  experiment  was  therefore  repeated,  drying  the  oil  itself 
(after  extraction  with  ether)  by  means  of  sodium  sulphate 
and  using  no  vacuum,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  yielding 
90.5  per  cent,  of  aldehyde  and  0.8  per  cent,  of  acid  after  dis- 
tillation as  previously,  it  now  assayed  85  per  cent,  of  aldehyde 
and  1.2  per  cent,  of  acid,  while  the  residual  liquid  in  the  dis- 
tillation flask  showed  0.9  per  cent,  of  acid,  and  the  aqueous 
portion  of  the  distillate  0.8  per  cent.,  making  the  total  acidity 
after  distillation  2.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  2.3  per  cent, 
before  distillation — a  negligible  total  increase. 

The  third  and  last  treatment  was  steam  distillation  under 
conditions  more  resembling  those  met  with  in  practice  when  ex- 
tracting the  oil  from  the  bark. 

Five  grammes  of  the  oil  were  boiled  in  a  large  flask  with 
water.  The  distillate  from  an  upright  condenser  dropped  into  a 
U-tube  so  arranged  that  the  bulk  of  the  oil  remained  in  the  U- 
tube,  and  the  remainder  of  the  distillate  passed  back  into  the 
flask.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  and  in  similar  methods 
used  for  oil  extraction  from  bark,  where  the  light  and  heavy  oils 
are  separately  collected,  it  is  the  light  oil  which  is  the  more 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  heavy  oil  being  covered  with  distillate. 
Moreover,  very  little  oil  comes  over  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
air  in  the  boiler  has  been  replaced  by  steam. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  with  two 
samples  of  aldehyde  and  two  of  oil: 

Duration  of  Percentage  of  acid 
Oil                                  Distillation         Before      After 
Cinnamic  Aldehyde                            8       hours  2.4  2.2 

Cinnamic  Aldehyde  6       hours  3.0  3.0 

Cinnamon  Oil  (Foreign)  6H  hours  1.9  2.1 

Cinnamon  Oil  (English)  6^  hours  1.1  1.1 

There  was,  therefore,  practically  no  change  in  the  acidity 
in  any  of  the  distillations. 

The  acidity  in  each  case  was  determined  by  titration  with  N/20 
alcoholic  potash;  the  aldehyde  values  were  obtained  by  the 
gravimetric  method  of  Hanus  (Gild,  and  Hoff.,  1913,  586).  The 
results  seem  to  prove  that  under  the  usual  conditions  prevailing 
during  steam  distillation  cinnamic  aldehyde — both  pure  and  as 
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a  constituent  of  cinnamon  oil — is  not  appreciably  oxidized. — 
Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Year  Book  of  Phramacy),  1914, 
371-374.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Javanese  Citronella  Oil. — An  Oxide  Constituent. — K.  E. 
Spornitz  writes  that  volatile  oils  often  contain  natural  oxides 
of  the  terpene  series.  In  Javanese  oil  such  an  oxide  of  series 
C2oH32 — has  now  been  found  in  dicitronellol  oxide,  C20H34O. 
It  is  perfectly  colorless,  is  not  attacked  by  metallic  sodium, 
and  does  not  form  an  ester.  By  leading  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  into  the  ethereal  solution  a  solid  monohydrochloride,  C2oH340. 
HC1,  melting  at  107.5°  C,  was  obtained.  Treating  this  hydro- 
chloride with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  furnished  an  iso- 
dicitronellol  oxide,  C20H34O,  differing  from  the  natural. — Apoth. 
Ztg.,  1914,  835;  from  Ber.,  1914,  2478.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Citronella  Oil. — Geraniol  and  Citronellal  Content. — In  a  series  of 
determinations  Schimmel  &  Co.  have  found  that  Ceylon  citronella 
oil  contains  from  26.7  to  38.8%  of  geraniol  and  from  5.5  to  10.5% 
of  citronellal,  while  the  Java  oil  contains  from  26.  to  44.4%  of 
geraniol  and  from  23.  to  50.1%  of  citronellal.  The  oils  of  high 
citronellal  content  were  generally  distinguished  by  a  particularly 
delicate  odor. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  44. 

Citronellol. — Conversion  into  Rhodinol. —  P.  Barbier  and  R. 
Loquin  state  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  Z-rhodinol  (CH2:C(CH3). 
(CH2)3CH(CH3)CH2CH2OH,  the  alcohol  of  pelargonium,  and 
French  rose  oils)  from  its  stereoisomeride  d-citronellol,  (CH3)2C: 
CH(CH2)2:CH(CH3)CH2CH2OH,  or  from  citronellal.  The  meth- 
ods of  transformation  were:  The  acetic  ester  of  citronellol  was 
treated  with  hydrobromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution  and  the  aceto- 
bromhydrin  saponified.  Citronellol  was  hydrated  by  means  of  a 
30%  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  3 :7-dimethyl-octanediol- 
1:7  dehydrated  by  heating  with  5%  sulphuric  acid,  the  product 
being  rectified.  Citronellal  was  converted  through  its  oxime  and 
nitrile  into  citronellic  acid,  and  the  acid  in  benzene  solution 
treated  with  thionyl  chloride  and  the  product  poured  into  alcohol, 
the  resulting  hydrochloride  of  ethyl  citronellate  (rhodinate) 
treated  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  product 
reduced  with  sodium  and  alcohol.  The  reverse  change  from 
rhodinol  into  citronellol  and  the  comparatively  easy  transforma- 
tion of  citronellol  into  rhodinol  explains  why  commercial  citronel- 
lols  frequently  smell  of  rhodinol,  and  also  why,  starting  from 
either  d-citronellol  or  J-rhodinol,  various  authors  have  obtained 
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the  same  derivatives.  Thus  the  three  rhodinols  are  actually 
known,  viz.:  (1)  Z-rhodinol  of  rose  or  pelargonium  oil;  (2)  d- 
rhodinol,  which  is  obtained  by  the  transposition  of  d-citronellol 
or  indirectly  from  natural  d-citronellol ;  (3)  the  z-rhodinol  pre- 
pared by  Bouveault  and  Gourmand  by  the  reduction  of  synthetic 
ethyl  rhodinate. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxiv,  601;  from  Compt. 
rend.,  Dec,  1913,  1114. 

Clove  Leaf  Oil. — Characteristics  and  Constants. — A  clove  leaf 
oil  from  Zanzibar  examined  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in  London 
contained  85.7%  of  eugenol,  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.0652  and  was 
soluble  in  1.1  and  more  vols,  of  70%  alcohol. 

Three  samples  of  clove  leaf  oil  distilled  in  Mauritius  examined 

by  Schimmel  &  Co.  exhibited  the  following  characteristics: 

Sp.gr.  at  15°  1.0626         1.0610         1.0671 

Specific  rotation,  -l3  -0.50'  -0  50' 

Refractive  index,  1 .  53814        1 .  53639       1 .  53914 

Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  47-48. 

Copaiba  Balsam  Oil. — Investigation  of  its  Sesquiterpenes. — 
The  presence  in  African  copaiba  balsam  oil  of  considerable  pro- 
portions of  a  dextrorotatory  sesquiterpene,  possessing  the  pro- 
perties of  cadinene,  but  affording  a  Isevorotatory  hydrochloride 
has  been  well  established.  In  addition  to  this  sesquiterpene, 
Deussen  has  found  about  0.9%  of  /?-caryophyllene.  Schimmel 
&  Co.  have  examined  the  first  distillates  from  an  African  copaiba 
balsam  oil  and  submitted  600  Grms.  thereof  to  careful  fractiona- 
tion. The  following  fractions  of  fairly  constant  boiling  point 
were  obtained: 

1.  119  to  120    (10mm.);  246  to  248    (ord.  press.)  10%;  opt.  rot.,-13°7'. 

248  to  250  (  "  "  )  70%; 

250  to  250  (  ••'  "  )  10%; 

2.  123  to  125    (10mm.);  258  to  263  ("  "  )          opt.  rot.,-6'52'. 

3.  130  to  133    (10mm.);  267  to  270  ("  "  )  20%:  opt.  rot., +50°. 

270  to  273    (  "         "    )  70%. 

The  principle  fraction  of  No.  3  had  the  same  boiling  point 
as  cadinene:  Sp.  gr.,  0.9261  at  15°;  opt.  rot.,  60°40';  refr.  index, 
1.51112. 

Fraction  2  yielded  2.33%  of  a  nitrogenous  body  derived  from 
/?-caryophyllene  when  treated  with  nitric  oxide  in  ethereal  solu- 
tion, according  to  Deussen's  method. 

Fraction  3  (100  Grm.;  sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.9077;  opt.  rot.,— 13°21'; 
refr.  index,  1.48943)  afforded  30%  of  a  solid  hydrochloride  melting 
at  117  to  118°  and  having  an  optical  rotation  of  — 36.38°  in 
5.09%  chloroform  solution.  These  properties  as  well  as  fusion 
with  J-cadinene  hydrochloride  showed  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
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last  named  body.  When  treated  with  sodium  acetate  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  solution,  the  hydrochloride  yielded  a  cadinene  with  the 
following  properties:  B.  p.,  273  to  275°;  sp.  gr.  at  15°,  .9229;  opt. 
rot.,— 116.73°;  refr.  index,  (20°)  1.50651.  With  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  cadinene  hydrochloride,  m.  p.  118°,  was  again  formed. 

From  the  liquid  chlorides,  after  elimination  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  and  fractionating,  further  copious  quantities  of  cadinene 
hydrochloride  were  obtained. 

The  investigation  therefore  showed  that  the  first  runnings  of 
African  copaiba  balsam  oil  contain  a  lasvorotatory  sesquiterpene, 
which,  although  differing  materially  from  cadinene  in  regard  to  its 
physical  properties,  yet  affords  cadinene  hydrochloride,  being 
probably  closely  related  to  cadinene. 

This  result  is  of  general  interest  because  in  most  instances  the 
identification  of  cadinene  in  essential  oils  has  not  been  achieved 
by  isolating  the  body  as  such,  but  by  preparing  its  hydrochloride 
from  fractions  boiling  between  250  and  270°,  or  frequently  from 
the  "sesquiterpene  fraction."  Cadinene  has  therefore,  in  all 
probability  been  assumed  to  be  a  constituent  of  essential  oils 
containing  another  sesquiterpene  which  also  afforded  cadinene 
hydrochloride.  Hence,  isolation  of  cadinene  hydrochloride  by 
itself  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  cadi- 
nene.— Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  48-49. 

Costus  Root  Oil. — Source  and  Composition. — F.  W.  Semmler 
and  J.  Feldstein  state  that  this  oil  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
Saussurea  Lappa,  having  its  habitat  in  the  northern  Himalaya 
Mountains.  The  root  was  already  in  use  in  ancient  times.  It 
furnishes  about  1%  of  a  volatile  oil,  sp.  gr.,  0.982,  and  beginning 
to  boil  at  275°  C.  The  oil  contained  costus  acid,  C15H22O2,  costus 
lactone,  C15H2o02,  and  dihydrocostus  lactone,  C15H2202.  These 
bodies  are  genetically  related  since  costus  acid  may  be  changed 
into  the  dihydro  lactone,  and  this  as  well  as  the  lactone  into  the 
same  tetrahydrocostus  lactone,  C15H2402. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914, 
835;  from  Ber.,  1914,  2433.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Costus  Root  Oil. — Composition. — F.  W.  Semmler  and  J. 
Feldstein  state  the  oil  to  contain  small  quantites  of  camphene, 
phellandrene  and  terpene  alcohol ;  6%  of  two  terpenes,  a-and  /?- 
costene,  C15H24;  7%  of  an  unsaturated  bicyclic  sesquiterpene  alco- 
hol, C15H240,  which  the  authors  named  costol;  20%  of  an  aliphatic 
hydrocarbon,  aplotaxene,  C17H28;  15%  dihydrocostus  lactone, 
Ci5H2202;    11%    costus   lactone,    Ci5H20O2;    14%   costus   acid, 
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C15H2202;  and  20%  resin.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  890;  from  Ber., 
1914,  2687.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Oil  of  Cymbopogon  Coloratus. —  Yield,  Characters,  and  Con- 
stants.— E.  Goulding  and  J.  C.  Earl  have  thoroughly  examined 
the  oil  distilled  from  the  green  herb  Cymbopogon  coloratus,  Stapf, 
in  the  Fiji  Islands.  Yield  about  0.35%.  Sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.912; 
opt.  rot.,  -10.31°.  The  oil  contained  23%  of  geraniol,  about 
10%  geranyl  acetate,  40%  aldehydes,  principally  citral,  7.5% 
terpenes  (possibly  a  mixture  of  Mimonene  with  other  terpenes), 
and  0.75  each  of  acetic  acid  and  phenols. — Schimmel's  Rep., 
April,  1914,  50;  from  Proc.  Chem.  Soc,  30  (1914),  10. 

Oil  of  Dacryodes  Hexandra. — Presence  of  l-Sylvestrene  Estab- 
lished.— In  1899  A.  More  published  the  results  of  an  investigation 
of  the  oil  obtained  by  steam  distillation  from  the  resin  of  Dacryo- 
des hexandra,  Griseb.  (N.  O.  Burseraceae)  announcing  the 
probable  presence  of  Z-sylvestrene.  Lack  of  material  prevented 
the  positive  identification  of  the  terpene.  Schimmel  &  Co.  in  a 
recent  examination  of  an  oil  distilled  by  them  have  confirmed 
More's  results,  having  isolated  and  identified  beyond  doubt 
Z-sylvestrene  as  a  constituent  of  this  oil.  The  characteristics 
of  the  Z-sylvestrene  regenerated  from  its  hydrochloride  were  as 
follows:  B.  p.,  172  to  180°;  sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.8604;  opt.  rot.,  -45°; 
refr.  index,  (20°)  1.47838.  With  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric 
acid  the  Z-sylvestrene  gave  the  familiar  intense  blue  coloration 
and  the  ^-hydrochloride  when  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  d- 
sylvestrene  hydrochloride,  m.  p.  71°,  and  recrystallised  from 
methyl  alcohol,  resulted  in  an  inactive  carvestrene  hydrochloride, 
melting  sharply  at  52°.— Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  51-52. 

Elsholtzia  Cristata. — Properties  and  Constants  of  the  Volatile 
Oil. — Y.  Asahina  and  Y.  Murayama  report  the  result  of  an 
investigation  of  the  volatile  oil  from  Elsholtzia  cristata,  a  plant 
that  was  formerly  used  in  Japan  as  an  antipyretic  and  diuretic. 
The  oil,  the  yield  of  which  is  about  2%,  is  a  yellow  fluid  of  char- 
acteristic odor,  has  the  following  constants:  Specific  gravity,  0.970 
at  15°  C;  angle  of  rotation, -2.7°;  acid  number,  0;  saponification 
number,  14.84;  saponification  number  after  acetylization,  14.7; 
boiling  point,  210-215°  C.  It  contains  no  free  acid  and  only  a 
trace  of  ester.  It  does  not  respond  to  the  ordinary  aldehyde  and 
ketone  test  and  does  not  contain  methoxyl  groups.  Treatment 
with  hydroxylamine  however  produced  an  oxime  from  which 
a  ketone,  Ci0H14O2,  was  obtained.     The  ketone,  which  the  authors 
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call  elsholtzic  ketone,  is  optically  inactive  and  responds  to 
the  Liebermann  reaction,  has  one  carbonyl  group,  while  the 
other  oxygen  atom  is  apparently  a  part  of  a  ring  formula.  Oxida- 
tion with  permanganate  yields  isovaleric  acid,  while  treatment 
with  sodium  and  amyl  nitrite  gave  a  nitrogen-free  acid  melting 
at  134°  C,  which  the  authors  call  elsholtzic  acid.  This  substance 
gives  all  of  the  commoner  furol  reactions  and  is  apparently  a 
derivative  of  pyromucic  acid.  These  reactions  lead  the  authors 
to  the  conclusion  that  elsholtzic  ketone  is  a  methyl,  isovaleryl 
derivative  of  furol  having  the  formula 

XH3 

C4H20<( 

XCO-CH2CH(CH3)2. 
In  order  to  exactly  determine  the  formula  Asahina  and  Muray- 
ama  prepared  the  following  synthetic  furol  derivatives,  none  of 
which  however  proved  identical  with  the  products  obtained  from 
elsholtzia. 

1.  Furyl-methyl-ketone.     C4H3OCOCH3,   colorless   crystals 
melting  at  30°  C. 

2.  The  semi-carbazone   of   "No.    1."    C7H9N302,   colorless 
scales,  melting  at  150°  C. 

3.  Furyl-ethyl-ketone,  C4H3OCOCH2CH3,  colorless  crystal- 
line mass,  melting  at  28°  C. 

4.  The  semi-carbazone  of  "No.  3",  C8HuN302.     Colorless 
scales,  melting  at  188-190°  C. 

5.  Furyl-propyl-ketone,    C4H3OCOCH2CH2CH3.     Colorless 
fluid,  boiling  at  192°  C. 

6.  The  semi-carbazone  of  "No.  5."     Small  prismatic  crystals 
melting  at  190°  C. 

7.  Furyl-isobutyl-ketone.     C4H3OCOCH2CH(CH3)2.  Color- 
less fluid,  boiling  at  207°  C. 

8.    The  semi-carbazone  of  "No.  7"  C10H15N3O2.     Colorless 
prisms  melting  at  174°  C. 

9.     Furyl-isoamyl-ketone.         C4H3OCOCH2  CH2  CH  (CH3)2. 
Colorless  fluid  turning  brown  on  standing  and  boiling  at  221°  C. 

10.  The  semi-carbazone  of  "No.  9."     CnH17N302.     Colorless 
needles  melting  at  101°  C. 

11.  Furyl-phenyl-ketone.     C4H3OCOC6H5.     Colorless      fluid 
turning  yellow  on  standing  and  boiling  at  282-284°  C. 

12.  The  oxime  of  "No.  11",  melting  at  138°  C. 

13.  The  semi-carbazone  of  "No.   11",    C12HnN302,  melting 
at  182°  C— Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  435.    (H.  V.  A.) 
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Eucalyptus  Oils. — Determination  of  the  Cineol  Content. — The 
unreliability  of  the  resorcinol  method  for  the  determination  of 
cineol  when  used  on  the  virgin  or  ordinary  rectified  oils  is  well 
known;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  samples  of  oil,  containing 
no  cineol,  which  nevertheless  give  quite  considerable  readings. 
Though  rectification — using  for  the  test  only  that  portion  of  the 
oil  distilling  between  170°  and  190°  C. — seems  to  remove  this 
difficulty,  the  results  are  always  slightly  high.  By  using  a 
warm  55%  solution  of  resorcinol  instead  of  a  50%  solution,  better 
results  are  obtained  though  a  tendency  to  crystallise  is  apt  to 
obscure  the  readings.  The  method  is  most  reliable  when  the 
percentage  of  cineol  does  not  exceed  40  to  50%.  High  per- 
centage oil  requires  to  be  diluted,  and  for  this  purpose  turpentine 
should  be  used;  but  the  turpentine  must  first  be  distilled,  and  that 
portion  distilling  between  156°  and  160°  C.  alone  be  used.  The 
fraction  may  be  kept  indefinitely.  The  author  finds  it  conven- 
ient to  distill  200  mils  of  ordinary  turpentine  in  a  250-mil  round- 
bottom  distillation  flask,  fitted  with  a  side  tube,  by  means  of 
direct  flame.  One  hundred  mils  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  for  cineol 
is  distilled  in  a  flask  of  150  mils  capacity,  reserving  the  distillate 
collected  from  170°  to  190°  C,  and  then  diluting  to  100  mills  with 
the  distilled  turpentine.  If  a  trial  shows  the  percentage  of  cineol 
to  be  above  70%,  the  distilled  cineol  is  diluted  further  with  the 
turpentine  so  that  the  percentage  is  not  over  50.  The  tempera- 
ture is  noted,  and  6  to  10  mils  shaken  with  warm  55%  resorcinol 
solution.  After  five  minutes'  shaking,  more  solution  is  added, 
so  as  to  bring  the  oil  to  the  graduated  neck.  It  is  then  cooled, 
and  the  volume  read.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  701;  from  Analyst,  1914, 
475. 

Frankincense  Oils. — Differ  Optically  from  Earlier  Oils. — The 
rotation  of  the  earlier  frankincense  oils  (olibanum  oils)  ranged 
from  -11  to  -17°,  but  latterly  samples  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  Schimmel  &  Co.  having  an  optical  rotation  of  from  +17°  to 
29°  41';  the  specific  gravity,  however,  being  the  same  as  before. 
An  investigation  of  the  terpene  fractions  of  the  oil  was  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  determining  whether  this  difference  in  optical 
properties  was  due  to  any  change  in  the  composition  of  the  oils. 
Gildemeister  and  Hoffmann  name  pinene,  dipentene  and  phelland- 
rene  as  constituents'  of  olibanum  oil.  The  terpene  fraction  was 
dextrorotatory  and  consisted  of  nearly  99%  of  a-pinene  and 
camphene;  dipentene  and  p-cymene  only  occurring  in  slight 
proportions  (1%).     Phellandrene,  the  presence  of  which  in  the 
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earlier  oils  had  been  established  by  Schimmel  &  Co.,  was  absent 
from  the  sample  examined. 

Olibanol  is  the  name  given  to  a  body  C10H16O  discovered  by  E. 
Fromm  and  E.  Autin  in  the  high  boiling  fractions  from  olibanum 
oil.  Olibanol  boils  between  211  and  212°;  has  the  properties  of 
an  alcohol,  and  possibly  those  of  a  ketone  also.  This  may  be  due 
to  its  being  a  mixture,  or  to  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  reacting 
in  two  tautomeric  forms.  From  the  oxidation  liquid  of  olibanol, 
Fromm  and  Autin  isolated  d-borneol,  from  which  they  assume 
that  this  oil  contains  esterified  borneol.  —  Schimmel's  Rep., 
April,  1914,  62-63. 

Oil  of  Galangal. — Chemistry  of. — E.  Fromm  and  H.  Fluck  have 
isolated  cineol,  eugenol,  and  two  different  sesquiterpenes  of  the 
composition  C15H24  from  this  oil.  One  of  these  is  not  affected 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  other  forms  a  dihydrochloride, 
melting  at  51°  C,  which  is  isomeric  with  cadinene  dihydrochloride. 
A  small  quantity,  less  than  1%,  of  a  bright  yellow  oil,  C16H160, 
with  an  odor  resembling  that  of  cinnamon,  was  also  obtained. 
From  the  higher  boiling  fractions,  white  needles  separated,  melting 
at  167°  C,  and  having  the  composition  of  the  hydrate  of  a  ses- 
quiterpene Ci5H260. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  223;  from  Apoth.  Ztg.,  50, 
569. 

Oil  of  Galbanum.  —  Constituents.  —  Examination  of  the  oil 
from  the  gum  resin  of  Peucedanum  galbanifluum  by  F.  W. 
Semmler  and  K.  G.  Jonas,  showed  not  only  pinene  and  cadinene 
which  have  been  previously  recorded,  but  also  nopinene,  myrcene, 
a  new  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  C15H260,  which  has  been  named  cadi- 
nol,  and  a  body  of  the  composition,  Ci0H16O,  apparently  a  ketone, 
giving  on  oxidation  first  a  keto-acid,  Ci0H16O3,  and  then  a  dicarb- 
oxylic  acid,  C10H16O4.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  371;  from  Ber.,  47,  2068. 

Ginger  Oil. — Dextrorotatory. — A  sample  of  ginger  oil  investi- 
gated at  Buitenzorg  had  an  optical  rotation  of  + 13°9'.  Schimmel 
&  Co.  previously  found  another  sample  of  dextrorotatory  ginger 
oil,  which  had  been  distilled  from  Japanese  root. — Schimmel's 
Rep.,  April,  1914,  65. 

Oil  of  Gurjun  Balsam. — Chemical  Nature  of  Gurjunene. — 
According  to  F.  W.  Semmler  and  W.  Jakubowicz  the  crude 
gurjunene  obtained  from  gurjun  oil  (East  Indian  copaiba)  con- 
sists of  two  tri-cyclic  sesquiterpenes,  one  strongly  laevo-rotatory, 
the  other  strongly  dextro-rotatory.  The  dextro-rotatory  sub- 
stance yields  when  oxidized  with  chromic  acid  or  permanganate 
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a  gurjunene  ketone,  Ci5H220,  which,  when  reduced  with  sodium 
and  alcohol,  gives  gurjunene  alcohol,  C15H240,  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance melting  at  104°  C.  The  ketone  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  laevo-rotatory  gurjunene. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  371;  from 
Ber.,  47,  1141. 

Oil  of  Helichrysum  Angustifolium. — Characteristics. — Schimmel 
&  Co.  in  1911  briefly  described  a  sample  of  oil  of  Helichrysum 
angustifolium,  D.C.  (N.O.  Composite),  derived  from  Dalmatia. 
They  now  describe  two  additional  samples  from  the  same  source. 
One  sample  was  pale  brown,  was  soluble  in  8  to  9  volumes  and 
more  of  90%  alcohol,  and  possessed  the  following  characters: 
Sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.8923;  opt.  rot.,  -9° 40';  refr.  index,  (20°)  1.48490; 
acid  val.,  2.8;  ester  val.,  39.2;  ester  val.  after  acet.,  65.8.  The 
second  sample  gave  the  following  values :  Sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.8964; 
opt.  rot.,  -9°38';  refr.  index,  1.48422;  acid  val.,  1.9;  ester  val., 
56.2;  soluble  in  10  volumes  and  more  of  90%  alcohol.  —  Schim- 
mel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  65. 

Oil  of  Hops. — Determination  of  Source  by  Ester  Content. — 
Rabak  has  examined  samples  of  the  volatile  oil  distilled  from  hops 
grown  in  various  districts  in  America,  and  has  compared  them 
with  the  oils  obtained  from  imported  hops.  The  differences  ob- 
served are  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  discriminate  between  Ameri- 
can and  other  hops.  The  author  gives  the  following  figures,  the 
first  four  for  American  oils: 


Acid 

Ester 

Saponification 

value. 

value. 

value 

California, 

1.46 

45.6 

47.0 

Oregon, 

2.70 

56.0 

61.5 

New  York, 

3.75 

50.9 

54.2 

Washington, 

1.75 

52.8 

54.0 

Saaz, 

2.02 

23.5 

21.0 

He  finds  that  the  oil  distilled  from  European  hops  consistently 
shows  a  smaller  ester  value  than  American  oil,  and  states  that 
essential  oil  of  hops  consists  chiefly  of  the  hydrocarbon  myrcene, 
the  heptoic,  octoic,  and  nonoic  esters  of  myrcenol,  and  the 
sesquiterpene  humulene,  with  traces  of  free  acids,  formaldehyde, 
and  probably  some  free  alcohols. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxv, 
376-377;  from  J.  Agric.  Res.,  1914,  2,  115. 

The  Oil  of  Lantana  Camara. — D.  D.  Kanga  has  examined  the 
volatile  oil  from  the  flowers  of  Lantana  camara,  grown  in  India 
where  it  is  known  as  "Ghaneri."  The  plant,  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  now  grows  wild  throughout  India.  Both  the  flowers 
and  the  leaves  yield  the  oil,  the  yield  from  the  former  being 
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0.07%,  and  from  the  latter  0.2%;  that  from  the  leaves  was  recti- 
fied in  four  fractions,  the  boiling  points  of  which  were  145-154°, 
154-165°,  165-180°  and  over  180°  C.  respectively.  The  refractive 
index  of  the  first  fraction  was  1.48395  and  of  the  fourth  was  1.497. 
Other  physical  data  are  given  in  the  paper.' — Arch.  Pharm.,  252, 
1.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Oil  of  Lavender. — Analysis. — Francis  D.  Dodge  states  that 
the  determination  of  the  ester  value  is  often  not  of  much  value 
in  judging  of  the  quality  of  oil  of  lavender.  Other  esters,  if  present, 
give  quite  erroneous  results,  and  this  fact  has  stimulated  the 
ingenuity  of  some  chemists  to  provide  a  variety  of  synthetic  esters, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  a  fictitious  ester-value. 
Glyceryl  acetate  and  terpinyl  acetate  are  most  commonly  found. 
The  former  is  especially  objectionable  by  reason  of  its  high  ester 
value;  one  per  cent  of  tri-acetin,  for  example,  increases  the  appar- 
ent linalyl  acetate  content  by  2.69%.  Esters  of  citric,  succinic, 
tartaric,  phthalic  and  salicylic  acids,  and  the  mixed  esters  from 
cocoanut  oil,  have  also  been  found  in  sophisticated  oils.  As  a 
rule,  these  esters  are  less  volatile  than  lavender  oil  and  remain 
behind  when  the  oil  is  distilled  with  steam.  The  ester  content 
of  the  distillate  should  not  be  more  than  two  per  cent,  lower  than 
that  of  the  original  oil.  The  author  has  found  that  acetin  can  be 
determined  very  conveniently,  and  with  accuracy  sufficient  for 
technical  purposes,  by  direct  titration,  as  follows : 

3  Gms.  of  oil  are  shaken  with  75  Cc.  water,  in  a  100  Cc.  flask. 
The  free  acid  is  titrated  with  N/2  KOH  and  phenolphthalein. 
0.5  Cc.  more  alkali  is  added,  and  the  flask  heated  to  about  80°, 
with  frequent  shaking.  If  the  color  disappears,  another  0.5  Cc. 
is  added,  and  the  heating  continued,  with  similar  additions  of 
alkali,  if  necessary,  until  the  solution  is  permanently  alkaline 
after  one  hour's  heating.  After  cooling,  the  excess  of  alkali  is 
titrated  back  with  N/2  acid. 

Fractional  distillation  with  steam,  is  often  of  value,  the  solu- 
bility and  rotation  of  the  fractions  being  noted.  The  first  20% 
fraction  should  be  soluble  in  three  volumes  of  70%  alcohol;  if 
not,  an  excess  of  terpenes  is  indicated. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
1914,  1667-1668. 

Oil  of  Lemon. — Detection  of  Pinene. — To  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  pinene  among  the  terpenes  of  oil  of  lemon,  or  of 
similar  oils,  reliance  is  generally  placed  on  the  well-known  nitroso- 
chloride  reaction,  the  crystalline  product  being  identified  by  its 
melting  point,  or  the  melting  point  of  nitrolamine  derivative. 
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As  a  rule  a  mixture  of  nitroso-chlorides  is  obtained,  making  the 
recognition  of  the  pinene  derivative  uncertain.  Francis  D. 
Dodge  utilizes  the  reaction  of  the  nitroso-chloride  with  aniline 
for  the  separation  of  pinene  as  such.  Wallach  has  shown  that 
pinene  nitroso-chloride,  on  heating  with  aniline,  regenerates  pinene 
with  formation  of  amido-azo-benzene: 

(C10H16NOC1)2+6C6H5NH2= 
2C10H16+2C6H5N2C6H4NH2+2C6H5NH2HCl+2H2O. 
whereas  limonene  nitroso-chloride  passes  under  similar  conditions, 
into  a  nitrolanilid : 

(C10H16NOC1)2+4C6H5NH2^ 
2C10H15NOH.NHC6H5+2C6H5NH2HC1. 

The  method  employed  is  as  follows:  100  Cc.  of  oil  are  fraction- 
ated very  slowly  from  a  three-bulb  Ladenburg  flask,  collecting 
the  first  10  Cc.  This  distillate  is  mixed  with  10  Cc.  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  10  Cc.  ethyl  nitrite,  in  a  freezing  mixture.  3  Cc.  25% 
hydrochloric  acid  is  slowly  added  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
crystallize  for  several  hours  in  the  cold.  The  nitroso-chloride 
is  then  filtered  off,  washed  with  cold  methyl  alcohol,  and  dried. 
The  crystals,  mixed  with  three  times  their  weight  of  re-distilled, 
colorless  aniline,  and  eight  times  their  weight  of  95%  alcohol,  in 
a  small  flask,  are  heated  gently  on  a  water-bath.  A  rather  vig- 
orous reaction  generally  ensues.  In  the  absence  of  pinene  the 
solution  remains  light  colored;  with  pinene,  it  darkens  very 
noticeably.  After  half  an  hour,  25  Cc.  of  water  are  added  and 
steam  passed  through  the  flask.  Pinene,  if  present,  distills  with 
a  little  aniline,  which  is  removed  by  dilute  acetic  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  limit  of  sensibility  seems  to  be  about  10%  of  oil  of 
turpentine  in  oil  of  lemon  or  orange. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
1914,  1664-1665. 

Oil  of  Lemon. — Citral  Content. — C.  Kleber  reports  to  Schimmel 
&  Co.  that  while  formerly  the  normal  citral  content  of  oil  of  lemon 
was  from  4.3  to  4.8%  such  oils  are  now  very  rarely  found  in 
commerce,  the  great  majority  of  the  oils  coming  under  his 
observation  showing  citral  contents  of  from  3.5  to  3.9%  by  the 
phenylhydrazine  method.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  is  due  to  abnormal  crop  conditions  or  whether,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  scarcity  of  oil,  distilled  oils  of  low  citral  content,  or 
even  terpenes,  have  found  their  way  into  commerce.  In  com- 
ment, Schimmel  and  Co.  state  that  they  have  found  guaranteed 
oils  to  contain  from  3.8  to  5%  of  citral,  but  that  lately  the  content 
has  usually  been  about  4%.     They  state  that  an  oil  otherwise 
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above  reproach  should  not  be  rejected  because  its  citral  content 
falls  a  little  below  4%.— Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  58-59. 

Lemon  Oil  Concentrated. — Estimation  of  Hydrocarbon  Con- 
tent.— E.  Bocker  has  perfected  a  method  for  the  estimation  of  the 
hydrocarbons  in  concentrated  oil  of  lemon  by  first  abstracting 
the  citral  by  means  of  sodium  sulphite  and  removing  the  remain- 
ing aromatic  substances  by  washing  out  with  alcohol  of  such 
strength  as  to  leave  the  hydrocarbons  almost  entirely  undis- 
solved. 5  Cc.  of  the  citral  free  oil  are  placed  in  a  separatory 
funnel  of  600  to  700  Cc.  capacity  containing  500  Cc.  of  alcohol 
of  precisely  51%  by  volume,  cooled  to  from  0  to  -2°.  The 
aromatic  bodies  of  the  oil  are  absorbed  by  the  alcohol,  while  the 
hydrocarbons  are  left  behind  almost  quantitatively.  After 
repeated  shaking  the  funnel  is  placed  in  an  inverted  position  in  a 
cooling  bath  at  0°  for  6  to  10  hours.  The  funnel  is  now  removed 
from  the  bath,  righted,  and  permitted  to  stand  until  the  liquids 
have  completely  separated,  which  in  some  cases  may  require 
two  days.  The  alcohol  is  drawn  off  to  about  10  Cc,  any  oil 
drops  being  rinsed  down  with  ice  cold  51%  alcohol.  When 
the  mixture  has  become  perfectly  clear,  the  oil,  as  free  as  possible 
from  alcohol,  is  transferred  to  a  measuring  tube  calibrated  to 
iV  Cc.  The  citral  content  of  the  original  oil  being  known,  the 
percentage  of  hydrocarbons  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
volume  found.  Bocker  also  adapts  the  method  to  the  estimation 
of  the  character  and  properties  of  the  hydrocarbons. — Schimmel's 
Rep.,  April,  1914,  59;  from  Jour,  prakt.  Chem.,  II,  89  (1914),  199. 

Citral  in  Extracts  of  Lemon  and  in  Oil  of  Lemon. — Colori- 
metric  Method  for  the  Determination. — After  a  brief  resume  of 
the  various  colorimetric  methods  which  have  been  employed  in  the 
determination  of  citral  L.  D.  Little  describes  a  method  which  is 
claimed  to  be  easy  as  regards  manipulation  and  can  be  conducted 
at  room  temperature.  Tables  are  given  covering  two  years' 
work  in  which  parallel  results  are  shown  of  his  (diamidophenol) 
method  with  those  of  Hiltner  and  Chace. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 
553-556.— (L.  S.) 

Lime  Leaf  Oil. — Characteristics.— A  sample  of  lime  leaf  oil 
received  by  the  Imperial  Institute  in  London  from  Montserrat 
showed  the  following  characteristics:  Sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.8772;  opt. 
rot.,  +38°  17';  sap.  val.,  27.6;  soluble  in  90%  alcohol.  Upon 
the  addition  of  9  volumes  of  the  solvent  opalescence  ensued;  43% 
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of  the  oil  reacted  with  bisulphite  solution. — Schimmel's  Rep., 
April,  1914,  69;  from  Bull.  Imp.  Inst.  11,  (1913),  432. 

Limonene. — Auto-oxidation. — A  short  time  ago  A.  Blumann 
and  0.  Zeitschel  reported  that,  in  the  auto-oxidation  of  turpentine 
oil,  verbenol  and  verbenon  are  formed.  They  have  now  found 
that  limonene,  whether  isolated  from  caraway  or  orange  oil, 
forms,  by  the  action  of  moist  oxygen,  an  alcohol,  carveol,  Ci0H16O, 
and  a  ketone,  carvone,  Ci0H14O.  The  latter  was  inactive,  sp. 
gr.,  0.965,  b.  p.,  230°  C,  and  had  the  characteristic  odor  of  pure 
carvone.  The  carveol  was  also  inactive,  viscid,  and  of  a  not 
agreeable  odor;  on  careful  oxidation  with  glacial  acetic-chromic 
acid  it  formed  carvone.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  835;  from  Ber.,  1914, 
2623.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Limonene. —  Transformation  into  Carvomenthene  and  Menthane. 
— According  to  G.  Vavon  if  limonene  is  shaken  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  in  presence  of  platinum  black  the  gas  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  all  the  limonene  is  transformed  into  menthane, 
CioH20.  (The  reaction  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
and  under  atmospheric  pressure).  But  without  modifying  the 
experimental  conditions  it  is  possible  to  hydrogenate  the  exterior 
double  bond,  and  to  prepare  carvomenthene;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  stop  the  reaction  when  22.4  liters  of  hydrogen  have  been 
absorbed  per  molecule  of  limonene. — Chem.  News,  109,  228. 

Linalol. — Constitution. — Barbier  has  suggested  that  linalol  is  a 
primary  alcohol  of  formula 

CH3  CH3 

>0=CH— CH2— CH2C< 
CH3  CHCH2OH 

while  Tiemann  and  Semmler  regard  it  as  a  tertiary  alcohol.  It 
may  be  shown  that  2-6-dimethyloctanol-6  and  tetrahydro-i-linalol 
are  identical,  and  that  the  OH  groups  in  the  two  compounds  have 
the  same  nature  and  occupy  the  same  position.  Hence  Tiemann 
and  Semmler's  formula  must  be  regarded  as  correct,  that  is, — 
CH3  CH3 

>C=CH— CH2— C< 
CH3  |    CH=CH2 

OH 
and  Barbier's  formula  must  be  abandoned.     Apparently  in  the 
formation  of  geranyl  acetate  from  natural  Minalol  under  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  and  in  similar  reactions  a  curious 
molecular  transposition  takes  place,  a  tertiary  alcoholic  function 
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changing  to  a  primary    alcoholic  and    finally  to  an  aldehyde 
function. — Ph.  Barbier  and  R.  Locquin. — Chem.  News,  110,  60. 

Mastix  Leaf  Oil. — Characters. — Oil  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
Pistacia  Lentiscus,  L.,  N.  0.  Anacardiacese  contains  5.8%  esters 
and  13.5%  acety Usable  constituents,  as  well  as  pinene  and 
presumably  other  terpenes  and  sesquiterpenes.  Sp.  gr.,  0.887;  opt. 
rot.,  +3°.  Its  aroma  reminds  of  the  oils  of  rue  and  savin. — 
Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  69;  from  Perfum.  Rec,  4,  403. 

Oil  of  Mentha  Sylvestris. — Characters. — An  oil  said  to  have 
been  distilled  from  Mentha  sylvestris  in  Cyprus,  possessed  the 
following  characters:  Sp.  gr.  at  15°.,  .9687;  opt.  rot.,  H-31°58'; 
sap.  val.,  24.9;  sap.  val.  after  acet.,  175.5;  soluble  in  2.5  volumes 
and  more  of  70%  alcohol. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  69; 
from  Bull.  Imp.  Inst.,  11,  432. 

Oil  of  Argentine  Mint. — Characteristics.— A.  Doering  finds  that 
the  essential  oil  forms  about  0.4%  of  the  plant,  Bistropogon  mollis. 
It  is  clear,  does  not  deposit  crystals  of  menthol  at  12°  C,  and 
and  distils  chiefly  at  210°  C,  sp.  gr.,  0.914  to  0.920.  As  much 
as  2.5%  of  furfuraldehyde  may  be  present,  and  is  removed  by 
permanganate.  Phenols  are  present  in  traces,  and  about  0.7% 
of  free  acid.  Menthol  appears  to  be  present.  The  terpenes 
have  not  been  so  far  characterized. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxv, 
814;  from  Bol.  Acad.  Nac.  Ciencias  Cordoba,  1913,  19,  37. 

Chinese  Peppermint  Oil. — Properties. — A  sample  of  pepper- 
mint oil  received  from  Hong  Kong  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in 
London  was  of  a  deep  red  color  and  after  steam  distillation 
possessed  the  following  constants:  Sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.918;  opt.  rot., 
44°40';  soluble  in  2.5  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  It  contained 
50.69%  of  free  and  13.55%  of  esterified  menthol.  In  many 
respects  the  Chinese  oil  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Japanese 
article. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  77;  from  Bull.  Imp.  Inst., 
11  (1913),  434. 

Peppermint  Oil. — One  Cause  of  Low  Results  in  the  Assay  of. — 
Harry  W.  Redfield  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  cause  of 
the  low  results  often  obtained  in  the  assay  of  peppermint  oil, 
might  be  due  to  the  low  efficiency  of  the  reflux  condenser  that 
is  employed  when  the  oil  is  boiled  for  one  hour  with  a  N/2  alcoholic 
KOH  solution  in  the  determination  of  menthol  as  ester;  and 
later  in  the  method  when  the  oil  is  boiled  for  one  hour  with  acetic 
acid  anhydride,  and  when  the  acetylized  oil  is  boiled  for  one  hour 
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with  a  N/2  alcoholic  KOH  solution  in  the  determination  of  total 
menthol. 

Three  forms  of  condensers,  namely,  the  Allihn,  Chamot- 
Soxhlet,  and  the  Fritz  Friedrich,  were  compared,  with  the  results 
that  the  Allihn  condenser  gave  results  that  were  0.33  per  cent 
low  for  menthol  as  ester,  and  4.87  per  cent  low  for  total  menthol, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  two  other  forms,  the  results  were  almost 
the  same.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  401.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Menthol. — Melting  Point  Variations. — Menthol  which  is  made 
artificially  by  reduction  of  menthone,  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  ketone-menthol,  melts  about  10°  below  the  point  given  in  the 
G.  P.  V.  (44°)  and  also  has  a  much  lower  rotatory  power.  M. 
Lehman  states  that  this  is  due  to  its  being  a  mixture  of  isomers. 
But  menthol  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  from  an  oil  rich 
in  menthol,  and  completely  freed  from  oil,  often  has  a  melting 
point  lower  by  1°  or  2°  than  the  official  point.  If  the  heating  is 
slow  and  the  change  is  very  carefully  watched,  several  stages  of 
the  melting  can  be  seen  to  occur  from  39°  to  about  42°  or  43°.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  isomeric  forms  occurring  natur- 
ally in  the  plant  in  somewhat  varying  proportions.  The  German 
Pharmacopoeial  direction  that  the  rate  of  heating  shall  not  exceed 
1°  in  half  a  minute  is  not  nearly  accurate  enough,  as  very  different 
rates  of  heating,  within  this  limit,  may  be  employed  by  different 
operators.     For  similar  reasons  the  melting  point  of 

Oil  of  Fennel  is  of  no  value,  as  by  variable  manipulation  it  can 
be  made  anything  from  1°  to  10°.  For  both  menthol  and  oil  of 
fennel  it  is  better  to  take  the  congealing  point.  If  the  thermom- 
eter is  watched  from  the  first  appearance  of  crystals,  the  highest 
point  to  which  it  rises  during  the  congelation  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
true  freezing  point;  this  is  40°  to  41°  for  menthol,  and  2°  to  3° 
for  oil  of  fennel. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  437;  from  Chem.  Ztg. 

Mustard  Oil. — A  Remedy  for  Toothache. — According  to  A. 
Schwarz  in  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1914,  420,  mustard  oil 
is  an  effective  remedy  in  toothache  and  earache.  In  the  case  of 
a  patient  suffering  from  toothache  as  a  result  of  carious  teeth,  if 
a  vial  of  about  20  Grms.  capacity  containing  about  5  Grms.  of 
volatile  oil  of  mustard,  is  held  to  the  nostril,  the  patient  told  to 
inhale  once  through  the  open  nostril,  the  other  being  tightly 
closed,  the  toothache  disappears  at  once.  It  is  said  that  the  oil 
also  acts  upon  the  first  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  and  is  therefore 
effective  in  earache. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  70. 
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Mustard  Oils  in  Cruciferae. — As  is  well  known,  many  Cruci- 
f erse  and  also  other  plants  contain  glucosides  from  which  enzymes 
split  off  mustard  oils.  Their  presence  may  be  established  in 
various  ways; — by  the  odor,  by  the  behavior  of  the  caterpillars 
of  the  cabbage-butterfly  (which  are  said  to  go  only  to  mustard 
oil-producing  plants),  by  the  action  upon  the  development  of 
Saccharomyces  mycoderma,  and  by  the  behavior  towards  phenyl- 
hydrazine.  J.  J.  Blanksma  tried  chemical  tests,  partly  with 
ammonia,  partly  with  phenylhydrazine,  to  identify  mustard 
oils  in  a  number  of  Hollandish  Cruciferae.  Further  interesting 
experiments,  from  which  it  is  to  be  determined  whether  a  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  kind  of  mustard  oil  and  the  insects  which 
attack  the  plant,  as  well  as  their  influence  upon  the  moulds 
causing  the  plant  diseases,  are  not  yet  ended. 

Cochlearia  offcinalis  contains  d.-sec.  butyl  mustard  oil  in  the 
proportion  per  100  Gm.  of:  blossoms,  62  mgm.;  leaves,  9  mgm.; 
stems,  4  mgm.;  entire  herb,  30.5  mgm.  With  alcoholic  ammonia 
it  forms  d.-sec.  butyl  thiourea,  melting  at  137°C;  with  alcoholic 
phenylhydrazine,  phenylbutylthiosemicarbazid,  melting  at  135° 
C;  with  methylphenylhydrazine,  the  corresponding  methyl 
compound,  melting  at  112°  C.  The  oil  of  Cochlearia  danica 
also  consists  for  the  most  part  of  d.-sec.  butyl  mustard  oil,  the 
oil  yield  being  only  6-7  mgm.  per  100  Gm.  of  herb. 

Cardamine  pratensis,  on  steam  distillation,  yielded,  only  1.35 
mgm.  of  oil  (also  found  to  be  butyl  mustard  oil)  per  100  Gm. 
The  yield  from  Cardamine  hirsuta  was  even  less;  the  mustard 
oil  could  not  be  positively  identified,  but  seemed  to  correspond 
with  the  other. 

Capsella  bursa  pastoris  herb  yielded  no  mustard  oil  with  steam 
distillation,  but  a  sulphur-containing,  mercaptan-like  body. 
The  seeds  contained  36%  fixed  oil  but  no  mustard  oil. 

Tropseolum  majus.— The  seeds  of  this  East  Indian  cress  con- 
tained noticeable  amounts  of  benzyl  mustard  oil,  which,  with 
ammonia,  formed  benzyl  thiourea,  melting  at  162°  C.,  and  with 
phenylhydrazine  produced  phenylbenzylthiosemicarbazid. 

Lepidium  campestre,  Nasturtium  amphybium  and  Draba  verna 
also  yielded  mustard  oils  whose  identity  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Sinapis  nigra. — The  allyl  mustard  oil  of  the  seeds  formed  with 
phenylhydrazine  a  phenylallylthiosemicarbazid  melting  at  118° 
C.,  and  with  methylphenylhydrazine  the  corresponding  com- 
pound melting  at  90°  C. 

As  with  Cochlearia  so  also  with  Lepidium  campestre,  Brassica 
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rapa  and  Brassica  napus,  the  blossoms  contain  more  sulphur- 
containing  oil  than  the  leaves  and  stems. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914, 
950;  from  Pharm.  Weekblad,  1914,  1383-1391.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Myrtle  Oil. — Characters. — An  oil  from  Cyprus,  derived  from 
Myrtus  communis,  L.,  possessed  the  following  characters:  Sp.  gr. 
at  15°,  0.9166  and  0.9302;  opt.  rot.,  +8°14'  and  +8°;  sap.  val., 
25.1;  sap.  val.  after  acet.,  61.5;  soluble  in  5  volumes  and  more  of 
70%  alcohol.— Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  70;  from  Bull. 
Imp.  Inst.,  11,  433. 

Neroli  Oil. — Farnesol  a  Constituent. — In  the  preparation  of 
nerolidol  from  neroli  oil,  Schimmel  &  Co.  succeeded  in  isolating 
a  sesquiterpene  alcohol,  C15H260,  from  the  fractions  boiling 
above  127°  (4-5  mm.).  Its  physical  characters  agreed  with  those 
recently  recorded  by  M.  Kerschbaum  for  farnesol  from  ambrette 
seed  oil,  and  were  as  follows:  B.  p.  at  4-5  mm.,  140  to  141°;  sp.  gr. 
at  15°,  0.8934;  optically  inactive;  refr.  index,  (20°)  1.48991.— 
Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  71. 

Oil  of  Ocimum  Gratissimum. — Properties  and  Constituents. — 
Schimmel  &  Co.  discuss  the  differences  existing  between  the  oils 
obtained  from  various  species  of  Ocinum.  The  oil  distilled  from 
O.  canum  consists  principally  of  methyl  cinnamate,  while  that 
from  0.  gratissimum  contains  considerable  quantities  of  phenols. 
The  examination  of  an  oil  distilled  from  Ocimum  gratissimum  in 
Central  Africa  gave  the  following  results:  Sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.9055; 
opt.  rot.,  -f  0°50';  refr.  index,  (20°)  1.49373;  acid  val.,  0.4;  ester 
val.,  3.5;  not  completely  soluble  in  10  volumes  of  70%  alcohol; 
soluble  in  9  volumes  and  more  of  80%  alcohol  and  in  half  its  own 
volume  and  more  of  90%  alcohol;  color,  pale  brown;  thyme  like 
aroma.  It  contained  35%  of  thymol.  This  agrees  fairly  well 
with  the  oil  described  by  Roure-Bertrand  Fils  in  1913. — Schim- 
mel's Rep.,  April,  1914,  72-73. 

Peru  Balsam  Oil. — Identity  of  Peruviol  and  Nerolidol. — With  a 
view  to  testing  its  practical  usefulness,  Schimmel  &  Co.  investi- 
gated the  alcohol  peruviol,  which  H.  Thorns  isolated  in  1899  and 
to  which  he  assigned  the  formula  C13H220.  To  isolate  the 
alcohol,  the  oil  was  saponified  with  alcoholic  potassa,  and  the 
alcohols  driven  over  by  steam  after  the  ethyl  alcohol  had  been 
distilled  off.  A  large  quantity  of  benzyl  alcohol  was  first  obtained 
and  toward  the  end  a  light  oil  with  a  characteristic  balsamic  odor. 
After  purification  this  body  possessed  the  following  characters: 
B.  p.,  125  to  127°  (4  mm.);  sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.8987;  opt.  rot.,  +12° 
22';  refr.  index,  (20°)  1.48982. 
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An  examination  of  a  previously  prepared  product,  having 
exactly  similar  properties,  having  shown  it  to  be  identical  with 
a  sesquiterpene  alcohol  Ci5H260  (Hesse  and  Zeitschel's  neridol) 
led  to  the  assumption  that  Thorn's  peruviol  also  consisted  of 
neridol,  at  any  rate  in  part,  but  that  owing  to  some  contamination 
with  a  body  of  the  same  boiling  point  its  combustion  gave  values 
agreeing  with  C13H220. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  89-92. 

Petitgrain  Oil  from  Jamaica. — Constants. — A  sample  of  petit- 
grain  oil  from  Jamaica  examined  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in 
London,  possessed  the  following  constants:  Sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.8884; 
opt.  rot.,  -6°55';  soluble  in  its  own  volume  and  more  of  80% 
alcohol.     It  contained  31.6%  free  and  55.65%  esterified  alcohols. 

Schimmel  &  Co.  comment  upon  its  comparatively  high  degree 
of  laevo-rotation.  In  the  commercial  oil,  which  comes  mostly 
from  Paraguay,  the  rotation  varies  from  -)-5°  to  -2°43'.  They 
infer  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  crude  material,  which  may  have 
consisted  principally  of  leaves.  Charabot  and  Pillet  in  1899 
showed  that  the  leaves  of  the  bitter  orange  tree  yielded  oils  more 
highly  lsevorotatory  than  the  other  oils. — Schimmel's  Rep., 
April,  1914,  83. 

Pimento  Leaf  Oil. — Properties. — An  oil  distilled  in  Jamaica 
from  the  leaves  of  Pimento  officinalis,  Lindl.,  N.  0.  Myrtaceae 
possessed  the  following  properties:  Sp.  gr.  at  15°,  1.026;  opt.  rot., 
-5°30';  soluble  in  1.6  volumes  of  70%  alcohol.  The  oil  contains 
68.6%  of  phenols,  principally  eugenol. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April, 
1914,  83;  from  Bull.  Imp.  Inst.,  11,  438. 

Pine  Needle  Oils. — Adulteration. — C.  Th.  Morner  has  tested  a 
series  of  oils  from  the  needles  of  conifers  and  finds  that  consider- 
able sophistication  is  practiced  with  these  oils  and  that  great 
caution  is  therefore  advisable  in  buying.  Of  28  samples  of 
commercial  oils,  only  15  could  be  described  as  of  good  quality. 
Turpentine  is  very  commonly  used  as  an  adulterant.  Pinene 
being  a  normal  constituent  of  all  the  oils  from  conifer-needles, 
such  adulteration  cannot  be  detected  by  isolating  the  pinene. 
Serious  additions  of  turpentine  oil  may  be  detected,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  fraction  boiling  below  165°  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  is  the  case  with  pure  oils. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April, 
1914,  83;  from  Apoth.  Ztg.,  28,  766. 

Pine-needle  Oil. — Examination. — In  a  lecture  given  before 
the  8th  Section  of  the  85th  Congress  of  German  Naturalists  and 
Physicians  at  Vienna,  H.  Helch  gives  the  results  of  his  endeavors  to 
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trace  the  addition  of  turpentine  oil  to  pine-needle  oil  by  esti- 
mating the  bromine  value  according  to  the  method  worked  out 
by  Mossier  (Zeitschr.  f.  ang.  Chem.,  26,  1,  579).  The  results 
were  not  very  satisfactory,  because  pure  conifer  oils  are  found 
in  commerce  with  bromine  values  corresponding  to  those  of  cer- 
tain turpentine  oils.  He  further  states  that  in  the  case  of  pure 
oils  of  conifer  there  was  but  little  difference  between  the  optical 
rotation  of  the  original  sample  and  that  of  the  fraction  boiling 
below  165°.  All  of  the  samples  of  oil  of  Pinus  Pumilio  examined 
by  him  contained  fractions  below  165°,  but  as  a  rule  such  fractions 
did  not  exceed  10%  by  volume  of  the  sample. — Schimmel's  Rep., 
April,  1914,  84. 

Rose  Oil. — Adulterations  and  their  Detection. — Adulteration  of 
rose  oil  with  geranium  oil  may  be  recognized  by  the  higher 
saponification  number  and  refractive  index,  and  some  adultera- 
tors now  add  artificial  stearoptenes,  ceril,  etc.,  to  conceal  this 
sophistication.  N.  Petkow  has  investigated  these  compounds 
and  records  their  constants.  In  addition  to  the  usual  constants 
used  in  examining  rose  oil — specific  gravity,  optical  rotation, 
acid  number,  ester  number,  etc. — the  author  has  determined 
the  iodine  number  and  refractive  index  and  lays  special  stress 
on  the  latter  figure.  The  iodine  number  of  several  Indian 
(or  Turkish)  geranium  oils  varied  between  230  and  250,  of  the 
French  oils  between  170  and  176.3,  and  of  true  rose  oils  between 
170.8  and  189.1.  The  refractive  index  of  Palmarosa  oil  and  all 
ethereal  oils  used  as  adulterants  is  over  70  and  of  French  geran- 
ium oil  higher  than  60,  while  the  figure  for  genuine  rose  oil 
is  considerably  lower,  between  44  and  48.  Comparison  of  the 
results  with  fifteen  samples  of  rose  oil  shows  that  the  detection 
of  adulteration,  if  properly  carried  out,  is  often  extremely  diffi- 
cult. A  complete  determination  of  all  the  constants  is  necessary 
in  order  to  say  with  certainty  whether  a  given  oil  is  genuine  or 
not.  In  Bulgaria  a  "rose-concrete"  is  prepared  by  extraction 
with  benzin.  This  contains,  besides  rose  oil,  the  coloring  matter, 
wax,  resin,  etc.  of  the  flowers.  About  300,000  kilos  of  flowers 
are  worked  up  in  this  way  in  Bulgaria  every  year.  The  "rose 
concrete"  forms  a  yellowish  soft  mass  with  a  very  agreeable 
rose-like  odor.  The  constants  of  this  product  have  also  been 
determined  and  are  recorded  in  the  original  paper. — Pharm.  J., 
93,  349;  from  Apoth.  Ztg.,  44,  491. 

Anatolian  Rose  Oil. — Good  Quality. — It  is  reported  that 
considerable   quantities   of   rose   oil   are   manufactured    in   the 
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neighborhood  of  Isbarta  (Sparta,  Asia  Minor).  Formerly  all 
this  oil  was  sold  to  Bulgaria,  and  exported  thence  as  Bulgarian 
rose  oil.  Last  year  the  oil  was  bought  up  by  a  firm  in  Smyrna 
and  shipped  direct  to  Europe.  This  oil  is  said  to  be  of  exceptional 
purity,  as  the  farmers  of  Isbarta  are  still  ignorant  of  the  methods 
of  adulterating  it.  The  properties  of  the  oil  are  as  follows: 
Sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.850;  opt.  rot.,— 3°30';  refr.  index  (25°),  1.4605; 
m.  p.,  24  to  25°.— Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  85. 

Rose  Oil. — Adulteration. — C.  Taramoff,  a  Bulgarian  chemist, 
examined  the  rose  oil  sold  on  the  Bulgarian  market.  Twenty- 
eight  samples  tested  were  all  found  more  or  less  adulterated; 
one  mixture  contained  no  rose  oil  whatever.  The  chief  adulter- 
ants were  palmarosa  oil  and  alcohol;  others  being  geranium  oil, 
gurjun  balsam,  and  artificial  stearopten.  C.  Kleber  reports 
in  the  American  Perfumer,  concerning  a  sample  of  rose  oil  con- 
taining about  58%  of  phthalic  ester.  The  sp.  gr.  was  extra- 
ordinarily high  (1.061),  and  no  solid  portion  separated  even  when 
the  oil  was  placed  in  ice  water.  The  saponification  value,  which 
normally  does  not  exceed  17,  was  295. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April, 
1914,  86. 

Oil  of  Rose. — Production  in  Oregon. — In  view  of  the  similarity 
of  the  soil  and  climate  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon  to 
those  in  the  Gropso  Valley  of  Bulgaria,  where  virtually  all  of  the 
world's  supply  of  otto  of  roses  is  now  produced,  experiments 
in  the  culture  of  the  Bulgarian  rose  and  in  the  distillation  of  pure 
rose  oil,  are  to  be  begun  within  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 
Though  favored  by  natural  surroundings  and  conditions,  these 
experiments  in  developing  an  American  otto  of  rose  equal  to  that 
produced  in  Bulgaria  might  be  doomed  to  certain  failure  says 
the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  to  be  undertaken  by  an  expert  rose  culturist  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Father  Schoener,  who  is  familiarly  known 
as  Oregon's  Rose  Wizard.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  510. 

Oil  of  Sandalwood. — Increasing  Scarcity  Ascribed  to  Spike 
Disease- -In  a  paper  appearing  in  the  Perfumery  and  Essential 
Oil  Record  for  June,  1913,  E.  M.  Holmes  suggests  that  the 
increasing  price  of  oil  of  sandalwood  may  be  due  to  the  ravages 
of  what  is  known  as  spike  disease.  The  author  in  discussing 
the  extent,  prevention  and  probable  causes  of  this  disease 
gives  much  interesting  information  regarding  the  sandalwood 
tree.     The  cause  of  the  disease  was  investigated  by  Mr.  Murray 
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and  Dr.  Butler  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Government  and  they 
concluded  that  it  was  not  due  to  any  animal  or  vegetable  parasite, 
but  was  connected  with  the  disc-like  suckers  at  the  extremities 
of  the  roots  of  the  sandalwood  tree,  by  which  it  attaches  itself 
to  the  roots  of  other  plants  and  obtains  nourishment  from  them, 
the  tree  being  a  root  parasite.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Rama 
Rao  that  there  are  at  least  144  species  of  plants  which  the  sandal 
tree  attacks  in  this  way,  as  proved  by  experiment  with  sandalwood 
seedlings.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  nourished  by  all 
of  its  host  plants,  and  the  condition  of  the  tree  depends  upon 
the  vigorous  and  healthy  state  of  its  host.  A  plant  on  which  it 
will  thrive  in  one  district  fails  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  state  in 
another,  where  the  conditions  are  unsuitable  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  host  plant.  This  requirement  of  the  sandalwood 
tree  is  well  shown  by  the  observation  that  when  a  trunk  of 
Heptapleurum  was  cut  down,  the  sandal  plant  attached  to  its 
roots  began  to  wither,  but  when  new  shoots  formed  on  it  the 
sandal  plant  began  to  revive.  The  trees  attacked  by  the  spike 
disease  present  the  appearance  of  being  dead,  but  on  careful 
examination  many  leaves  are  seen  to  be  scattered  over  the  tree 
at  the  end  of  the  stiff  branches,  but  they  are  very  small,  and 
form  small  terminal  tufts,  hence  the  name  "spike"  disease. 
The  shoots  are  found  to  be  full  of  starch,  indicating  that  the  plant 
has  been  unable  to  utilize  its  stored-up  nourishment.  The 
disease  is  pronounced  to  be  infectious,  because  all  sandal  plants, 
in  plantations  where  it  occurs,  have  died,  whilst  solitary  trees 
are  still  thriving.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  the  cause 
of  the  disease  and  the  means  to  prevent  it  are  known.  In 
closing  the  author  takes  up  the  possibility  of  other  sources  for 
the  supply  of  sandalwood,  concluding  that  at  present  there  is  no 
oil  known  that  can  altogether  take  the  place  of  sandalwood  oil, 
and  until  a  means  of  combating  the  spike  disease  has  been  dis- 
covered and  the  best  method  of  cultivation  of  the  tree  has  been 
ascertained,  the  price  of  sandalwood  is  likely  to  rise,  especially 
since  it  takes  from  18  to  25  years  for  the  tree  to  arrive  at  maturity 
and  to  grow  scented  wood. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  31-37. 

Sandalwood  Oil. — Solubility  in  Alcohol. — All  later  Pharma- 
copoeias, in  the  solubility  test  for  this  oil,  state  the  quantities  in 
weight;  only  the  Netherland  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  that  1 
volume  of  the  oil  should  be  soluble  in  5  volumes  of  69-71% 
alcohol  at  15°  C.  M.  Baning  and  P.  van  der  Wielen  say  this 
demand  cannot  be  met,  and  should  be  replaced  by  this:  1  part 
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by  weight  should  be  soluble  in  5  parts  by  weight  of  70%  (exact) 
alcohol  at  18°  C.  to  a  clear  solution.  More  correct  woul-d  be  the 
requirement  that  1  part  by  weight  of  sandalwood  oil  should 
dissolve  clear  in  4  parts  by  weight  of  70%  alcohol  at  24°C. 
Variations  from  this  show  addition  of  strange  oils,  such  as  cedar 
oil,  turpentine  oil,  light  and  heavy  camphor  oil,  etc. 

The  authors  also  established  the  "separation  temperature" 
of  different  sandalwood  oils,  that  is,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
solution  of  the  oil  in  a  prescribed  quantity  of  alcohol  becomes 
turbid;  it  is  readily  determined,  is  very  sharp,  and  is  decidedly 
influenced  by  strange  oils. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  963;  from  Pharm. 
Weekbl.,  1914,  1467-1470.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Oleum  Santali. — Assay  for  Santalol. — E.  Wende  treats  the 
oil  with  a  mixture  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate.  The 
resulting  acetyl-santalol  is  isolated  and  the  saponification 
value  is  determined  with  half-normal  KOH. — Apoth.  Ztg., 
1914,  541.— (0.  R.) 

Turpentine  Oil. — Purity  Test. — 0.  Herting  mentions  the 
following  as  a  good  test  for  petroleum  naphtha  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine: 10  Cc.  of  the  oil  are  placed  in  a  50  Cc.  tube  graduated 
in  tenth  Cc.  and  shaken  vigorously  for  five  minutes  with  30  Cc. 
water-free  aniline.  After  permitting  to  stand  till  clear,  the 
naphtha  will  be  found  as  a  layer  on  the  surface. — Deut.-Am. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  71.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Manila  Oil  of  Vetiver. — Characters  and  Constants. — Roure- 
Bertrand  Fils  report  the  result  of  the  distillation  of  197  kilos 
of  vetiver  roots  produced  in  the  Philippines.  The  quantity 
of  essential  oil  obtained  directly  was  1.340  kilos.  By  exhaustion 
of  the  condensed  waters  by  light  petroleum  spirit,  after  using 
this  solvent  for  rinsing  out  the  various  distillation  utensils,  a 
further  quantity  of  0.475  kilo  was  obtained — a  total  of  1.815 
kilos  or  0.92%.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  was  1.0139  at  15°  C;  opt. 
rot.,  +38°8';  rotation  of  the  acetylized  oil,+12°32';  decrease 
in  rotation,  17°36';  solubility  in  80%  alcohol,  0.75  vol.  and  over; 
acid  val.,  21.5;  co-efficient  of  saponification,  28;  ester  value, 
6.5;  proportion  of  an  ester  (acetate  of  an  alcohol,  C15H240), 
3.0%;  co-efficient  of  saponification  after  acetylization,  165.2; 
combined  alcohols,  C15H240,  2.5%;  free  alcohols,  71.5%.  These 
characters  are  normal  and  the  odor  of  the  oil  is  described  as 
tenacious  and  fine. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  83. 
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Wintergreen  Oil. — Detection  of  the  Synthetic  Product. — The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a  method  for  the  detection  of  synthetic  methyl 
salicylate  in  the  natural  product.  No  particulars  have  as  yet 
been  published,  as  the  practical  applicability  of  the  method  is 
still  being  tested. 

The  Perfumer's  Record  has  published  a  color  test  for  detecting 
the  addition  of  synthetic  methyl  salicylate  to  natural  oil  of 
wintergreen.  The  test  is  carried  out  as  follows:  To  five  drops  of 
the  oil  in  a  test  tube  add  five  drops  of  a  5%  alcoholic  solution 
of  vanillin  and  one  Cc.  of  alcohol.  Shake  well  and  add  2  Cc.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  mix  thoroughly.  Pure  gaul- 
theria  oil  produces  an  intense  crimson  color;  pure  betula  oil  a 
deep  blood  red;  the  synthetic  ester  a  yellow  color.  Schimmel  & 
Co.  have  tested  pure  oils  distilled  by  themselves  and  in  general 
confirm  the  statements  made  by  the  author,  except  that  they 
found  that  betula  oil  at  first  gave  a  decidedly  paler  color  than 
did  gaultheria  oil.  In  the  course  of  time  the  colors  of  both  oils 
darkened,  and  finally  scarcely  any  difference  was  perceptible. 
— Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,  1914,  99. 

Wintergreen  Oil. —  New  Color  Reactions  for  Differentiation  of 
Oil  of  Birch  and  Synthetic  Methyl  Salicylate. — G.  N.  Watson  and 
L.  E.  Sayre  presented  the  following  color  tests  before  the  Scien- 
tific Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  the  Detroit  meeting,  for  dis- 
cussion. 

An  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  gives  with  the  natural  oil,  a  dark 
red  color.  With  oil  of  birch,  a  yellow  or  light  shade  of  red  is 
produced.     No  color  is  produced  with  the  synthetic  oil. 

To  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  add  2  Cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  two  drops  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  heliotropin. 
Gaultheria  oil  gives  a  crimson  color,  changing  to  deep  violet 
upon  dilution  with  alcohol.  Oil  of  birch  gives  practically  the 
same  color,  but  not  so  pronounced.  With  the  synthetic  oil 
the  reagent  produces  a  bright  yellow  color  due,  however,  to  the 
heliotropin  and  not  to  any  action  on  the  oil. 

A  second  reagent, .  and  one  superior  to  heliotropin,  since  it 
differentiates  the  oil  of  wintergreen  and  oil  of  birch,  is  an  aqueous 
solution  of  chloral  hydrate  and  sulphuric  acid.  To  1  Cc.  of  the  oil 
add  2  Cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  then  1  Cc.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloral  hydrate.  With  wintergreen  oil  a  green  color 
develops,  a  dark  green  oil  layer  above  a  lighter  green  aqueous 
zone.     The  addition  of  2  or  3  Cc.  of  water  aids  in  bringing  out 
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these  shades.  Oil  of  birch  gives  a  deep  violet  oil  layer.  The 
synthetic  product  gives  no  color  except  after  long  standing, 
when  a  faint  violet  may  develop. —  J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914, 
1658-1659. 

New  Test  for  Wintergreen  Oils. — The  following  test  is  said  to 
give  with  methyl  salicylate  a  very  pale  green  color;  with  oil  of 
birch  a  blood  red;  and  with  oil  of  gaultheria  a  deep  crimson. 
Three  minins  each  of  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  vanillin  and 
the  suspected  oil,  are  mixed  with  2  Cc.  of  C.  P.  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  color  noted.  Report  of  Committee  on  Quality  of  Me- 
dicinal Products,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1284-1285.— (L.  S.) 

Wintergreen  Oils. —  Unreliability  of  the  New  Vanillin  Test. — 
The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  result  of 
applying  this  test  to  fourteen  specimens: 

Column  A  indicates  the  color  immediately  after  mixing. 

Column  B  indicates  the  color  after  17  hours. 

Column  C  indicates  the  color  after  1  Cc.  of  alcohol  was  added. 

Column  D  indicates  the  color  after  24  hours. 

Column  E  indicates  a  separate  test  made  by  mixing  1  Cc. 
of  each  product  with  one  Cc.  of  C.  P.  sulphuric  acid,  not  using 
any  vanillin  solution. 

By  studying  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Nos.  4  and  5  birch 
oil  gave  the  deep  cherry  red  with  A  test,  but  No.  4  became  very 
much  darker,  and  with  E  test  gave  a  deep  blood  red  while  No. 
5  gave  amber  only. 

The  mixtures  of  cedar  wood  oil  and  methyl  salicylate  gave  a 
good  test  for  pure  oils  with  test  A,  but  an  entirely  different 
and  characteristic  reaction  with  test  E.  All  but  two  of  the 
birch  oils  would  be  rejected  by  tests  A,  C  and  E,  yet  all  were 
specifically  guaranteed  pure. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  oils  in  their  color  giving  contents  vary 
by  different  methods  and  the  varying  amount  of  care  used  in  dis- 
tillation? Is  a  color  test  that  can  be  so  easily  modified  by  the 
addition  of  other  substances  to  be  depended  upon? 

Report  of  Committee  of  Quality  of  Medicinal  Products,  J. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1285-1286.— (L.  S.) 
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ALCOHOLS  AND  DERIVATIVES. 

Acetone. — Detection  in  Solutions. — Rtothera  says  that  the 
presence  of  acetone,  even  in  a  1-20,000  dilution  will  give  a  deep 
red  color  when  5  to  10  Cc.  of  a  freshly  prepared  5%  solution  of 
sodium  nitroprusside  is  added  after  the  addition  of  1  to  2  Cc. 
of  strong  ammonia  water. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  80;  from  J. 
Physiol. 

Amylene  Hydrate. — Deaths  from  Overdoses. — The  death  of  six 
women  from  the  accidental  administration  of  overdoses  of  amy- 
lene hydrate  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  London,  is  reported  in  the 
Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxv,  684. 

Amyl  Acetate. — Presence  in  Bananas. — M.  Kleber,  by  in- 
stilling steam  into  strongly  aromatized  peeled  bananas  obtained 
a  few  drops  of  the  perfuming  essence,  the  base  of  which  proved 
to  be  amyl  acetate. — Chem.  News,  1914,  199. — (K.  S.  B.) 

Amyl  Nitrite. — Its  Preparation,  Purity  and  Tests. — From  time 
to  time  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  there  have  appeared 
articles  on  amyl  nitrite  dealing  with  the  manufacture,  impurities, 
assay  and  therapeutic  effects.  The  collective  evidence  shows 
that  the  quality  of  amyl  nitrite  on  the  market  has  always  been 
inferior  and,  further,  that  the  improvement  following  the  pub- 
lication of  these  investigations  and  criticisms  has  been  by  no 
means  marked,  says  Frank  O.  Taylor  in  an  exhaustive  paper 
read  at  the  Rochester  meeting  of  the  A.  C.  S.,  in  which  he  des- 
cribes the  various  processes  by  which  this  substance  is  made  and 
purified.  He  outlines  also  its  physical  and  chemical  character- 
istics, its  physiological  activity  as  compared  with  other  nitrites, 
and  the  various  methods  by  which  it  is  estimated. — J.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1914,  1327-1335,  1466-1473,  1584-1592.— (L.  S.) 

Chloroform. — Influence  of  Diet  on  Toxicity. — Opie  and  Alford 
report  on  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  diet  on 
hepatic  necrosis  and  toxicity  of  chloroform.  The  experiments 
furnish  evidence  that  fat  administered  to  animals  and  pre- 
sumably stored  in  part  in  the  liver,  increases  the  susceptibility 
of  the  organ  to  the  injurious  action  of  chloroform.  In  view  of  the 
well-known  solubility  and  diffusibility  of  chloroform  in  fats,  the 
authors  suggest  that  the  fat  of  the  liver-cell  determines  the 
fixation  of  chloroform  and  occurrence  of  necrosis.  The  experi- 
ments with  carbohydrates,  on  the  contrary,  furnish  confirmation 
of  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  that  carbohydrates  protect 
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the  body  proteins  from  disintegration.  Since  necrosis  of  the 
liver  with  a  variety  of  conditions  in  man,  namely,  toxemia  of 
.pregnancy,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  yellow  liver,  and 
poisoning  with  a  variety  of  substances,  exhibits  close  similarity 
to  the  necrosis  of  chloroform,  the  foregoing  experiments  suggest 
that  a  carbohydrate  diet  may  be  found  to  influence  favorably 
the  course  of  these  diseases,  whereas  fats  may  have  grave  danger. 
—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  895-896.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Ether  for  Narcosis. — Effect  of  Corks  on  Its  Purity  and  Value. — 
J.  Herzog  states  that  it  had  been  previously  found  that  ether  kept 
in  a  cork-stoppered  bottle  suffered  decidedly  in  narcotic  power 
and  on  evaporation  left  a  crystalline  residue  with  the  odor  of 
vanillin.  Examination  of  a  series  of  ethers  by  the  author  showed 
that  ethers  stored  in  glass-stoppered  bottles  or  in  cork-stoppered 
bottles  where  the  cork  was  protected  by  tinfoil  kept  well,  where- 
as those  preserved  in  bottles  with  unprotected  corks  very  soon 
(4  days,  if  the  ether  was  continually  in  contact)  gave  a  reaction 
with  Nessler's  reagent  and  a  little  later  reacted  with  solid  potas- 
sium hydroxide.  The  reaction  with  potassium  hydroxide  differed 
from  that  given  by  aldehyde  in  the  yellow  color  appearing  much 
more  rapidly  and  in  fading  in  a  few  days  or  leaving  only  a  few 
yellow  to  brownish-yellow  flakes.  The  test  result  with  Nessler's 
reagent  also  differed  from  that  given  by  acetaldehyde.  The 
reactions  were  found  not  to  be  due  to  the  vanillin  extracted 
but  to  other  ether-soluble  cork  constituents. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914, 
68-69.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Ether.- — Purity.— In  reply  to  an  inquiry  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  anaesthetic  strength  of  ether  might  be  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  water  or  alcohol.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  ether 
sold  for  anaesthetic  purposes  contains  enough  of  either  of  these 
impurities  to  affect  materially  its  anaesthetic  activity.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  gives  directions  for  detecting  an  undue  amount 
of  alcohol  or  water  which  can  be  easily  applied.  It  is  probable 
that  any  differences  in  effect  observed  are  due  to  the  mode  of 
administration.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  more  than  minute 
differences  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  standard  brands 
of  ether  on  the  market.  Depending  on  the  method  of  preparation 
various  impurities  may  be  present,  but  these  are  usually  re- 
moved so  that  the  standard  brands  are  of  good  quality. — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1190.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Anaesthetic   Ether  of   Commerce  in  England. — H.  Finnemore 
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states  than  an  inquiry  made  by  him  several  years  ago  showed  that 
the  anaesthetic  ether  used  in  all  the  large  hospitals  of  London 
is  methylated  ether  made  from  industrial  methylated  spirit, 
and  published  statistics  indicate  that  it  is  used  by  anaesthetists 
in  their  private  practice,  largely  replacing  the  higher-priced 
ether  made  from  rectified  spirit. 

Being  made  from  a  mixture  of  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol, 
methylated  ether  contains  not  only  diethyl  ether,  C2H5OC2H5, 
and  dimethyl  ether,  CH3OCH3,  but  also  the  mixed  ether,  ethyl- 
methyl  ether,  C2H5OCH3.  In  addition  there  are  present  small 
traces  of  alcohol  and  minute  traces  of  impurities  such  as  acetone, 
acetaldehyde,  peroxides  and  acids.  Being  a  mixture  of  substances 
its  boiling  point  is  not  constant. 

Tests  are  given  for  the  impurities,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

« 

Shake  4  Cc.  ether  with  an  equal  volume  of  5  per  cent,  hydroxyl- 
ahiine  hydrochloride  solution  and  follow  with  about  the  same 
volume  of  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  In  the  presence  of  0.25 
per  cent,  or  even  less  acetone,  the  ether  layer  acquires  a  green 
to  blue  coloration. 

A  more  delicate  test,  detecting  1  of  acetone  in  10,000  of  ether, 
consists  in  adding  1  Cc.  of  fresh  5%  sodium  nitroprusside, 
then  3  or  4  Cc.  stronger  ammonia  followed  by  solid  ammonium 
chloride.     An  intense  magenta  color  soon  develops. 

Peroxides  change  to  various  shades  of  reddish  brown  a  solution 
of  vanadic  acid  prepared  by  heating  0.2  Gm.  of  vanadic  acid 
with  4  Cc.  strong  sulphuric  acid  till  clear  and  when  cool  adding 
96  Cc.  of  water. 

Francois'  modification  of  Schiff's  test  can  be  used  to  test  for 
aldehydes  unless  much  peroxide  is  present.  The  reagent  is  made 
by  adding  3  Cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  30  Cc.  of  1  in 
1,000  solution  of  magenta,  and  sufficient  sulphur  dioxide  to 
saturate  the  liquid.  An  equal  amount  is  added  to  the  ether 
and  sufficient  strong  alcohol,  free  from  aldehyde,  to  render  the 
two  liquids  miscible. 

A  well-purified  ether  will  show  in  five  minutes  very  little 
reduction  of  a  solution  containing  1  in  10,000  potassium  per- 
manganate and  1  in  1,000  sodium  carbonate — absence  of  alde- 
hydes or  peroxides. — Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Year  Book  of 
Pharmacy),  1914,  380-385.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Ethyl  Acetate. — Assay. — Szeberenyi  assays  ethyl  acetate  by 
heating  10  Cc.  of  2  to  4%  aqueous  solution  of  the  ester  for  fifteen 
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minutes  in  a  flask  with  30  to  50  Cc.  of  N/16  potassium  dichromate 
solution  and  50  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  in  3),  with  a 
reflux  condenser.  This  oxidizes  both  free  and  combined  alcohol 
to  acetic  acid.  Calculate  excess  of  potassium  dichromate  iodo- 
metrically,  each  cubic  centimeter  of  dichromate  solution  used 
corresponding  to  6.915  milligrammes  of  alcohol.  Estimate 
combined  alcohol  by  saponifying  another  portion  of  the  aqueous 
solution  in  the  usual  way,  and  determine  free  alcohol  by  sub- 
traction of  second  result  from  first. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  18; 
from  Chem.  Ztg.  Rep. 

Ethyl  Alcohol. — Specific  Reaction. — A.  Toninelli  proposes  a  new 
and  specific  reaction  for  ethyl  alcohol  which  is  said  not  to  be 
influenced  by  any  impurities,  and  when  carried  out  as  prescribed 
is  absolutely  characteristic.  The  reagents  required  are:  (A) 
1.5  Gm.  of  pure  crystallized  dinitrotoluol  (m.  p.,  70.5°)  is  dissolved 
in  200  mils  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  carbon  disulphide  and  2  parts 
of  ether.  (B)  12  Gm.  of  iodine  is  dissolved  in  100  mils  of  ether. 
(C)  40  Gm.  of  potassium  hydroxide  is  dissolved  in  100  mils  of 
water.  Into  a  10-mil  graduated  glass-stoppered  tube,  2  mils  of 
the  liquid  to  be  tested,  and  then  2  mils  of  the  iodine  solution 
are  introduced;  this  is  shaken,  left  for  two  minutes,  and  4  mils 
of  the  potassium  hydroxide  solution  added  with  shaking,  until 
complete  decoloration  takes  place.  Finally,  2  mils  of  the  dini- 
trotoluol reagent  is  added  with  vigorous  shaking;  the  graduated 
tube  is  placed  on  a  white  surface,  and  the  upper  layer  of  the  liquid 
closely  observed.  If  ethyl  alcohol  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  react,  an  orange-yellow  color  is  developed,  and  goes  through  a 
beautiful  chromatic  scale  terminating  in  intense  garnet-red. 
With  as  little  as  3%  of  alcohol,  the  color  is  a  light  rose.  Neither 
methyl  alcohol  nor  pure  acetone  gives  this  reaction.  Water 
and  aldehyde  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test  only  when 
present  in  large  amounts.  The  author  states,  however,  that 
some  of  the  higher  alcohols  behave  like  ethyl  alcohol,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  them,  which  he  does  as  follows:  25  to  100 
mils  of  the  sample  to  be  tested,  according  to  the  presumed  con- 
tent of  ethyl  alcohol,  is  placed  in  a  separator,  and  treated  with 
twice  its  volume  of  5%  solution  of  alum  in  water,  shaking  several 
times.  A  little  benzol  or  petroleum  ether  may  be  added.  The 
aqueous  layer  which  contains  nearly  all  the  ethyl  alcohol  present 
is  drawn  off  and  distilled.  The  distillate  is  collected  in  portions 
of  about  2  mils  between  60  and  80°  C,  and  on  each  quantity 
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the  test  is  applied. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  47;  from  Ann.  Chim.  Analyt., 
1914,   169. 

Alcohol. — Determination  in  Pharmaceutical  Preparations. — 
The  determination  of  alcohol  by  the  evaporation  method  does 
not  give  good  results  in  cases  where  other  volatile  substances 
than  alcohol  are  present,  nor  in  those  instances  where  the  evap- 
oration of  the  alcohol  causes  the  separation  of  substances  (resins, 
fats,  etc.),  which  do  not  dissolve  in  the  added  water.  The 
distillation  method  is  not  serviceable  where  the  preparation 
contains  ether,  volatile  oils  or  other  volatile  materials,  or  fats 
or  soaps. 

According  to  Erw.  Richter,  volatile  oils  may  be  eliminated  as 
follows:  In  a  separator  mix  30.0  of  the  tincture  with  30.0  of  a 
15%  salt  solution  and  30-40  Cc.  petroleum  ether,  shake  vigor- 
ously, and  set  aside  until  the  lower  layer  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  lower  alcohol-water  layer  is  then  run  off,  shaken  if  necessary 
with  some  magnesium  oxide,  and  50  Cc.  of  the  filtrate  (equalling 
25  Cc.  tincture)  distilled  into  a  50Cc.  pycnometer,  which  latter 
is  then  filled  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  at  15°  C.  and  the 
specific  gravity  determined.  The  percentage  by  weight  of 
alcohol  found  in  the  distillate  is  multiplied  by  twice  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  distillate  to  obtain  the  percentage  by  weight  of 
alcohol  in  the  preparation.  Example:  50.0=25.0  tincture  of 
valerian;  result,  a  distillate  of  sp.  gr.  0.9569  equalling  30.49% 
by  weight  of  alcohol  in  the  distillate;  30.49X2(0.9569)=58.35% 
by  weight  of  alcohol  in  the  tincture. 

The  alcohol  content  of  alcohol-ether  mixtures  may  also  be 
determined.  These  mixtures  are  miscible  with  either  water  or 
benzin  alone,  but,  with  simultaneous  addition  of  both,  the  alcohol 
goes  completely  into  the  water  and  the  ether  into  the  benzin. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  determine  the  alcohol  in  spirit  of  ether  for 
instance,  40.0  is  mixed  with  40.0  of  salt  solution,  shaken  with 
40-50  Cc.  of  petroleum  ether,  and  50.0  distilled.  The  results 
are  calculated  as  above. 

Liquids  which  contain  soaps  and  perhaps  ammonia  require 
the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  decompose  the  soap  and 
bind  the  ammonia.  Example:  30.0  Spir.  sapon.  is  acidulated 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  completed  to  60.0  with  salt  solution, 
shaken  with  about  40  Cc.  petroleum  ether,  and  50.0  distilled. 
Calculations  as  above. 

Spir.    Formicar.,    Tinct.   Valerian.,    Tinct.    Valerian,    aether., 
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must,  because  of  their  volatile  acid  content,  first  be  neutralized 
with  alkali;  in  Tinct.  Iodi  the  iodine  must  be  combined  with 
sodium  thiosulphate. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Anselmino,  the  alcohol 
content  of  tinctures  may  also  be  calculated  from  their  specific 
gravity  and  their  evaporation  residue  if  the  figure  is  known  by 
which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  menstruum  was  increased  by  the 
extracted  materials.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  redissolve  the  evapora- 
tion residue,  without  loss,  in  the  menstruum,  R.  Richter  has 
suggested  to  calculate  the  increase  figure  according  to  the  formula 
E=^jr,  in  which  E  =  increase  figure,  a^=Sp.  Gr.  of  the  tincture, 
b  =  Sp.  Gr.  of  the  menstruum,  and  tr=the  evaporation  residue 
of  100.0  tincture.  If  E  is  known  for  the  tincture,  the  alcohol 
content  of  the  tincture  is  readily  calculated  by  the  formula: 
b=a-E.  tr.  As  long  as  the  increase  figure  is  not  known  for  the 
majority  of  tinctures,  the  longer  method  of  direct  alcohol  deter- 
mination must  be  employed. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  430-431. — 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Alcohol. — Determination  in  Presence  of  Glycerin. — According  to 
Charles  E.  Vanderkleed  and  George  E.  E'we,  with  a  1000  Cc. 
distilling  flask  and  the  distillation  carried  out  in  not  less  than 
45  minutes,  as  much  as  10%  of  the  volume  of  the  liquid  in  the 
flask  may  be  glycerin  without  danger  of  interfering  quantities 
of  the  latter  being  carried  over  with  the  alcohol.  If,  however, 
a  15  minute  distillation  be  made  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
result  is  considerably  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  glycerin  in 
the  distillate. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  275. 

"Sulphite"  Alcohol  Produced  Commercially. — According  to 
"Paper,"  ethyl  alcohol  of  remarkable  purity  and  strength  is 
now  being  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  from  sulphite  waste 
liquor.  Under  the  Ekstrom  process  the  West  Virginia  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  is  now  making  full  utilization  of  the  waste 
liquor  of  their  sulphite  pulp  digesters  at  the  Mechanicville  mills. 
The  plant  is  today  turning  out  from  five  to  six  hundred  gallons 
of  alcohol  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  alcohol  is  pronounced 
by  experts  to  be  superior  to  that  from  grain  or  molasses,  but 
it  is  not  being  marketed  in  the  pure  form,  it  is  denatured  accord 
ing  to  government  methods. 

The  secret  of  success  is  stated  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  ferment 
used.  Ordinary  yeast  will  not  give  the  results,  so  a  special  fer- 
ment must  be  used.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  294.— (F.  J.  B.) 
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Alcohol  for  Burns. — M.  J.  Breitmann  in  an  experience  of 
14  years  has  never  witnessed  any  results  with  other  measures 
comparable  to  those  which  follow  immediate  application  of 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  burns  of  the  first  or  second  degree. 
The  burned  area  can  be  placed  in  a  pan  containing  the  alcohol 
or  treated  with  compresses  kept  moistened  with  the  alcohol. 
The  pain  is  relieved,  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  blisters 
retrogress  and  a  dry  scab  forms,  healing  proceeding  smoothly 
and  leaving  no  trace  of  the  burn. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
419.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Alcohol. — Germicidal  Power. — A.  D.  Whiting  as  a  result  of 
experience  and  experimentation,  concludes  that  the  chemical 
sterilization  of  the  skin  is  being  limited  more  and  more  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  strength.  Leedham- 
Greene,  after  a  long  series  of  experiments,  concluded  that  the 
greatest  germicidal  power  was  found  in  strengths  of  from  60 
to  70  per  cent.  Alcoholic  solutions  are  also  more  efficient  when 
made  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol  than  with  95  per  cent. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  63,  475.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Alcohol. — Germicidal  Value. — F.  Ahlfeld.  Alcohol  owes  its 
unique  efficacy  in  local  sterilization  to  its  power  of  penetrating 
deep  into  the  tissues  and  thus  being  able  to  destroy  the  super- 
ficial and  the  deep  germs.  Others  admit  this  deep  diffusion 
but  think  there  is  no  bactericidal  action  unless  the  alcohol  carries 
some  disinfectant  with  it. — (Ztschr.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gynakol.,  v.  75, 
No.  3.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1443.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Alcohol. — Influence  on  Children. — The  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  a  group  of  scientists  under  direction  of  the  German 
government  on  the  influence  of  alcohol  on  coming  generations 
were  published  in  tabular  form  from  which  the  following  data  are 
taken : 

Observations  were  made  on  the  families  of  100  heavy  drinkers 
and  the  families  of  the  same  number  of  abstainers  or  moderate 
drinkers.  The  deaths  within  the  first  month  after  birth  of  the 
children  of  heavy  drinkers  was  43.8%;  in  the  case  of  moderate 
drinkers,  8.2%.  The  families  of  strong  drinkers  showed  10.5% 
feeble-minded  children;  of  moderate  drinkers,  none.  Nine 
children  of  every  hundred  were  epileptics  with  heavy  drinkers; 
none  in  case  of  the  light  drinkers.  The  normal  mental  develop- 
ment was  with  strong  drinkers  17.5%;  with  moderate  ones, 
81.9%.— Deut.-Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  154.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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Alcohol. — Holitscher,  from  a  total  of  3,000  replies  to  a  circular 
letter  of  inquiry,  concluded  that  the  tuberculous  do  not  become 
hard  drinkers  as  a  rule,  but  that  persons  addicted  to  alcohol 
are  particularly  liable  to  contract  tuberculosis. — (Beit.  Klin. 
Tiberk.,  1914,  v.  29,  No.  2.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  496. 
— (M.  I.  W.) 

Formaldehyde. — An  Oxidation  Product  of  Chlorophyll  Ex- 
tracts.— Of  recent  years  considerable  stress  has  been  laid  by 
botanists  upon  the  action  of  chlorophyll  upon  carbon  dioxide 
in  vitro  as  possibly  throwing  light  on  the  nature  of  the  photo- 
synthetic  process  of  green  plants.  Usher  and  Priestly,  and 
later  Schryver,  have  stated  that  films  containing  chlorophyll 
extract  in  the  presence  of  moist  air  and  of  carbon  dioxide  produce 
formaldehyde  and  H202  under  the  action  of  light.  The  former 
consider  that  the  same  decomposition  of  C02  takes  place  in  living 
plants,  the  aldehyde  here  undergoing  polymerization  with  the 
formation  of  sugar  through  the  influence  of  protoplasm,  while 
the  peroxide  is  decomposed  by  an  enzyme.  Films  prepared  by 
allowing  an  ether  or  petroleum  grass  extract  to  evaporate  on 
glass  plates  were  exposed,  by  Charles  H.  Warner,  to  light  over 
an  aqueous  solution  of  C02  in  sealed  tubes;  similar  films  in 
tubes  containing  KOH  solution  were  placed  beside  them,  air 
being  present  in  both  cases.  In  all  the  films  a  development  of 
formaldehyde  was  observed,  and  apparently  as  much  was  pro- 
duced in  the  absence  of  C02  as  in  its  presence.  Films  in  sealed 
tubes  containing  alkaline  pyrogallate  solution  were  treated 
similarly,  and  no  trace  of  formaldehyde  was  found  in  such  films 
after  exposure  to  sunlight  for  twelve  hours,  although  in  films 
which  had  received  equal  exposures  over  KOH  solution,  the 
amounts  formed  were  always  considerable.  These  and  other 
experiments  plainly  showed  that  such  extracts  yield  formaldehyde 
by  oxidation  under  the  action  of  light;  therefore  the  effect  of 
an  atmosphere  of  moist  C02  freed  from  oxygen  by  means  of  red 
hot  copper  was  similarly  investigated.  Exposures  extending 
to  17  days  of  intermittent  (July)  sunshine  were  given,  but  in  no 
case  was  there  any  evidence  that  formaldehyde  had  been  pro- 
duced, although  control  films,  carefully  freed  from  dissolved 
C02  and  exposed  in  air  over  potash  solution  under  the  same 
conditions,  showed  a  very  marked  development  of  the  aldehyde. 
Thus  at  present,  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  photosynthesis  of 
formaldehyde  by  chlorophyll  from  carbon  dioxide  in  vitro. 

Chlorophyll   in  air  becomes  bleached  by  light  both  in  the 
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presence  and  absence  of  C02,  and  it  has  been  found  that  formal- 
dehyde has  been  produced  whenever  bleaching  has  occurred. 
The  observations  of  Usher  and  Priestly  upon  the  action  of  the 
peroxide-decomposing  catalase  derived  from  sheep's  liver,  in 
preventing  the  bleaching  of  chlorophyll,  have  been  confirmed. 
These  observations  apparently  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bleaching  is  due  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 
No  d  ecolorization  occurs,  however,  in  oxygen-free  C02;  this 
gas,  therefore,  has  no  share  in  the  peroxide  formation  which, 
if  it  occurs,  must  be  due  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  the  bleaching  process  hydrogen  per- 
oxide oxidizes  chlorophyll  with  the  production  of  formaldehyde 
among  other  colorless  products,  and  in  support  of  this  view  there 
is  the  fact  that  the  aldehyde  is  formed  in  the  dark  when  films 
of  chlorophyll  are  immersed  in  hydrogen  peroxide  solution. 
Whether  these  transformations  play  any  important  part  in 
metabolism  remains  to  be  seen;  possibly  in  the  carbon  assimil- 
ation of  green  plants  some  group  in  the  chlorophyll  molecule 
suffers  oxidation,  thereby  liberating  formaldehyde,  and  is  sub- 
sequently regenerated  under  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide. — 
Pharm.  J.,  92,  468. 

Formaldehyde  Production  on  Oxidation. — The  Baeyer  hypo- 
thesis that  carbohydrates  are  produced  in  plants  by  the  conver- 
sion of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  first  into  formaldehyde  and 
then  by  condensation  of  the  aldehyde  to  acrose  and  similar 
bodies,  has  been  fortified  by  the  experiments  of  Curtius  and 
Franzen,  who  obtained  from  a  steam  distillate  from  180  kilo- 
grammes of  "hambuchen"  leaves  0.155  grammes  of  formaldehyde. 
Rosenthaler  now  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  substances 
under  influence  of  oxidizing  agents  and  some  on  being  heated, 
split  off  formaldehyde,  and  he  reports  on  this  topic  at  some  detail, 
showing  that  on  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  56 
substances — among  them  glycerin,  mannitol,  most  carbohydrates, 
many  alkaloids,  guaiacol,barbaloin  and  salicin — yielded  formal- 
dehyde; 7  substances  among  them  lactic  acid  and  phenacetine 
yield  acetaldehyde;  while  43  substances  examined  did  not  oxidize 
to  either  aldehyde. 

He  finds  that  those  substances  yielding  formaldehyde  contain 
either  methoxy,  methylene-dioxy,  or  methyl-imide  groups, 
while  those  producing  acetaldehyde  contain  either  ethoxy  or 
ethyl-imide  groups,  hence  the  oxidizing  method  is  of  value  in 
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detecting  presence  of  these  groups.  Rosenthaler  next  attempted 
a  quantitative  separation  of  the  formaldehyde  from  some  of  those 
substances  yielding  it  upon  oxidation,  with  the  hope  of  estab- 
lishing a  simple  method  of  estimation  of  the  methoxy  and  similar 
groups  found  in  organic  chemicals.  His  results,  which  are  pre- 
sented in  tabulated  form  in  the  paper,  are  not,  however,  very 
encouraging. — Arch.  Pharm.,  251,  587. — (H.  V.  A.) 

Formaldehyde. — Action  on  Alcohols  in  Presence  of  Cone. 
Sulphuric  Acid. — J.  Buraczewski  and  W.  Matejko  state  that, 
although  pure  alcohol  dissolves  colorless  in  cone,  sulphuric  acid 
with  heat  production,  the  addition  of  a  very  small  amount  of  form- 
aldehyde causes  a  yellow  color  which  becomes  darker  till  the 
solution,  in  a  day  or  two,  is  reddish-brown  by  transmitted, 
and  strongly  green-fluorescent  by  reflected  light.  Heat  hastens 
the  coloration;  on  boiling,  a  voluminous  greenish-black  precipi- 
tate occurs.  The  coloration  takes  place  even  more  readily  with 
higher  alcohols. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  531;  from  Oesterr.  Chem.- 
Ztg.,  1914,  130.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Assay  of  Formaldehyde  and  its  Derivatives. — W.  Stiiwe  has 
studied  the  various  assay  methods  proposed  for  formaldehyde 
and  its  derivatives.  After  discussing  the  gravimetric  methods  of 
Neuberg  and  of  Vanino  and  the  colorimetric  methods  of  Lebbin 
and  of  Fincke,  he  states  that  the  volumetric  method  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  (addition  of  ammonia 
and  titration  of  the  excess  of  that  reagent)  is  unreliable;  that 
the  Williams  method  (oxidation  with  hydrogen  dioxide  to  formic 
acid,  which  is  then  titrated)  is  faulty,  because  of  the  action  of 
the  dioxide  on  the  indicator;  that  the  sulphite  method  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  of  little  service  for  formal- 
dehyde solutions  that  are  weaker  than  37%. 

Stiiwe  has  devised  a  new  method  of  assay  based  on  the  separa- 
tion of  metallic  mercury  from  Nessler's  reagent,  the  addition  of 
the  mercury  to  a  known  amount  of  tenth-normal  iodine  solution 
and  the  titration  of  the  excess  of  iodine  with  tenth-normal  thio- 
sulphate  solution.  In  his  assay  method  one  gramme  of  mercuric 
chloride  is  dissolved  in  20  grammes  of  water,  0.5  gramme  of 
acacia  and  3  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  are  added  and  after 
the  solution  is  effected,  the  mixture  is  made  alkaline  with  10  Cc. 
of  15%  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  To  the  reagent  thus  prepared 
the  formaldehyde  solution  is  added  and  after  maceration  for 
a  minute  or  so,  the  mixture  is  acidulated  with  20  Cc.  of  diluted 
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acetic  acid.  The  separated  mercury  is  dissolved  in  volumetric 
iodine  solution  which  is  then  titrated  with  thiosulphate  solution 
as  described  above.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  tenth-normal  iodine 
solution  used  by  the  separated  mercury  represents  0.0015  gramme 
of  HCHO. 

The  article  also  gives  details  of  the  manipulation  of  hexa- 
methylen-amine  and  of  formalin  pastilles,  prior  to  conducting 
the  assay  just  given. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  430. — (H.  V.  A.) 

Formaldehyde. — Estimation  of  Minute  Quantities  in  the  Pres- 
ence of  Hexamethylenamine. — A  test  that  is  said  to  yield  accurate 
results  quantitatively  up  to  1-500,000  in  the  urine  and  1- 
30,000,000  in  clear  water  is  offered  by  H.  A.  B.  Dunning. 

From  an  assayed  specimen  of  commercial  formaldehyde  solu- 
tion, accurate  dilutions  are  prepared  of  strengths  1-50,000, 
1-100,000,  1-200,000,  1-300,000,  as  standard  solutions  for  colori- 
metric  comparison. 

The  test. — To  five  Cc.  of  the  specimen  contained  in  a  five 
inch  test  tube,  add  0.1  Cc.  of  15%  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  mix  well.  Then  add  0.1  Cc.  phenylhydrazine  base  (not 
hydrochloride)  then  0.7  Gm.  of  a  stick  of  sodium  hydroxide 
and  agitate  for  ten  minutes.  The  strength  is  estimated  colori- 
metrically  by  comparing  with  the  standard  solutions  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  specimen  and  at  the  same  time.  Colori- 
metric  comparisons  must  be  made  within  twenty  minutes  after 
the  addition  of  stick  alkali.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  637-639.— 
(L.  S.) 

Formaldehyde. — Absorption  and  Action. — Hugh  McGuigan 
has  made  a  study  of  the  migration,  fate  and  changes  of  formalde- 
hyde in  the  body.  The  author  concluded  that  formaldehyde 
is  rapidly  absorbed  from  all  parts  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  and 
lungs,  and  may  be  excreted  again  by  them.  It  is  rapidly  oxidized 
in  the  body  to  formic  acid  and  carbonates.  There  is  also  a 
small  amount  of  a  dialyzable  compound  formed  in  the  blood, 
which  is  most  probably  hexamethylenamine,  since  the  latter  is 
found  in  the  urine  (bromine  test).  Small  amounts  of  formalde- 
hyde may  pass  through  the  body  without  causing  apparent  in- 
flammation, while  larger  amounts  always  cause  some.  Recovery 
from  severe  inflammatory  reactions  may  be  rapid  and  apparently 
complete.  Formaldehyde  depresses  the  heart  by  direct  action. 
Its  action  on  respiration  is  transient  and  apparently  the  result  of 
irritation,  though  the  quick  oxidation  would  account  for  some 
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of  the  increase.  Formaldehyde  causes  a  stimulation  of  the 
intestinal  movements  which  in  large  doses  is  extreme.  The 
antiseptic  action  of  formaldehyde  is  apparently  due  to  fatigue 
exhaustion  and  a  final  firm  combination  with  the  drug.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  drug  has  a  field  of  usefulness  in 
medicine  other  than  for  local  use.  Morphine  and  ammonia 
are  antidotes.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  984-989.— (M.  I.  W.) 
Glycerin. — Formation  in  Alcoholic  Fermentation. — The  results 
of  investigations  by  M.  Oppenheimer  concerning  the  source  of 
glycerin  in  alcoholic  fermentation  verify  the  observation  of 
Buchner  and  Meisenheimer  of  its  formation  from  dextrose.  The 
results  also  show  that  dioxyacetone  as  well  as  glycerin-aldehyde 
are  very  strong  glycerin  formers  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
with  yeast  maceration  juice.  It  seems  probable  that  dioxyacetone 
is  the  chief  source.  As  in  the  lactic  acid  formation,  a  noticeable 
relation  was  observed  between  the  glycerin  production  and  the 
fermentative  power  of  the  yeast  juice;  the  weaker  the  fermenta- 
tive power,  the  greater  the  glycerin  production. — Apoth.-Ztg., 
1914,  111;  from  Z.  Physiol.  Chem.,  1914,  89,  45.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Glycerin. — Substitute. — Joseph  Feil  calls  attention  to  the 
appearance  on  the  market  of  two  very  similar  substances,  under 
coined  names,  for  which  the  following  claims  were  made:  "Mixes 
readily  with  water,  never  ferments  or  becomes  rancid,  contains 
no  acids,  in  many  respects  and  for  many  purposes  is  far  superior 
to  glycerin;  made  from  cane  sugar;  especially  adapted  for  use 
where  soft,  moist  results  are  desired  and  for  which  purpose 
it  is  being  employed  successfully  in  place  of  C.  P.  Glycerin, 
also  as  a  sweetener  for  food  products,  and  finally  for  all  purposes 
for  which  C.  P.  Glycerin  is  used."  The  price  was  about  half 
that  of  glycerin.  The  liquid  was  slightly  yellowish  in  color, 
odorless,  adhesive  and  viscous  resembling  commercial  glucose; 
sp.  gr.,  1.402;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  3  and  ether  1.  It  responded  to  every  test  for  reducing 
sugars. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1648. 

Glycerin. — Synthetic  Production. — An  improved  process  for 
the  synthetic  manufacture  of  glycerin  has  been  patented  in 
England.  Propylene  prepared  in  any  suitable  way,  is  converted 
into  dichlorpropane  by  treatment  with  chlorine  or  a  suitable 
chlorine  compound.  CH2:CH-CH3+C12=CH2C1-CHC1-CHS.  The 
dichlorpropane  is  then  deprived  of  a  molecule  of  HC1  by  allowing 
it  to  drop  on  to  a  heated  alkali  or  other  metal,  such  as  Mg,  Ca, 
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or  Al,  or  a  suitable  heated  alkali  compound,  such  as  KOH.     The 
allyl  chloride  resulting  is  then  treated  with  chlorine  or  a  suitable 
chlorine  compound  and  converted  into  trichlorpropane. 
CH2C1 -CHC1  -CH3=CH2C1  CH  :CH2+HC1 
CH2C1  -CH  :CH2+ Cl2-=CH2C1  -CHC1  -CH2C1 
The    trichlorpropane    is    then    mixed    with    water,    with    or 
without    the    addition    of    alkali    compounds,    and    heated  to 
100-150°  C.,  to  produce  glycerin.     CH2C1 -CHC1  -CH2C1+3H20= 
CH2OH-CHOH-CH2OH4-3HCl.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  10. 

Glycerin. — Determination  in  Tablets  and  Confections. — In  the 
analysis  of  glycerin  tablets,  Leroy  Forman  found  the  official 
method  of  the  A.  0.  A.  C.  for  the  estimation  to  give  low  results. 
This  is  attributed  to  probable  loss  during  evaporation  of  the 
syrupy  liquid  to  a  small  volume.  The  addition  of  milk  of  lime 
at  this  time  was  found  to  obviate  this.  The  method  of  procedure 
is  given  in  detail. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1644-1645. 

Glycerin. — A  New  Method  of  Determination. — S.  H.  Bertram 
describes  the  procedure  as  follows:  20  Gm.  fat  are  saponified  with 
alcoholic  potash,  the  fatty  acids  precipitated  with  acetic  acid, 
filtered  off  and  washed.  The  filtrate  is  neutralized  with  potas- 
sium hydroxide,  tfhe  organic  substances  precipitated  with  lead 
acetate,  filtered  off,  washed  and  the  filtrate  made  up  to  1  liter. 
100  Cc.  filtrate  are  made  alkaline  with  large  excess  2/N  KOH, 
treated,  in  the  cold,  with  10%  copper  sulphate  solution  till  a 
lasting  precipitate  of  copper  hydroxide  appears,  filtered,  the 
precipitate  washed,  the  filtrate  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and 
potassium  iodide  added.  The  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with 
tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate,  one  molecule  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  corresponding  to  two  molecules  of  glycerin. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  766;  from  Chem.  Weekbl.,  Bd.  10,  273;  from  Chem. 
Ztg.,  1914,  Nr.  106-107.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Glycid  is  the  oxide  of  hydroxypropene.  The  following  formulas 
will  make  this  relation  plain :  Propene  is  CH2  :CH  -CH3 ;  hydroxy- 
propene is  CH2:CH-CH2OH,  and  the  oxide  of  hydroxypropene  has 

the  following  formula:  ~jC     nupu   nu       It  is  isomeric  with 
Orl2 — CH'Cri2'Uii. 

lactic  aldehyde  and  with  acetol. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 

635.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Some  Compounds  of  Hexamethylenamine. — L.  Vanino  and 
A.  Schinner,  continuing  the  work  of  the  former,  report  on  the 
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following    combinations    of    hexamethylenamine    prepared^by 
them.  M  -j 

1.  Hexamethylenamine  -  copper  chloride.  C6H12N42CuCl2 
made  by  combining  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  containing  17 
grammes  of  copper  chloride  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
containing  14  grains  (?)  hexamethylenamine.  A  brown  precipi- 
tate decomposing  when  heated  with  water. 

2.  Hexamethylenamine  copper  acetate. 

C6H12N42(CH3COO)2Cu. 
Made  by  mixing  55  Cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  copper 
chloride  with  330  Cc.  of  water,  then  adding  160  Cc.  of  30%  acetic 
acid  and  finally  adding  180  Cc.  of  a  concentrated  hexamethyl- 
enamine solution.  Handsome  green  prismatic  crystals,  decom- 
posing when  heated  with  water. 

3.  Hexamethylenamine-cobalt  nitrate. 

2C6H12N4Co(N03)29H20. 
Made  by  combining  equal  volumes  of  saturated  solutions  of 
cobalt  nitrate  and  of  hexamethylenamine.     Columnar  red  crys- 
tals, making  with  water  a  stable  solution. 

5.  Hexamethylenamine-nickel  nitrate. 

2C6H12N4Ni(N03)29H20. 
Made  by  combining  equal  volumes  of  saturated  solution  of 
nickel   nitrate   and  of   hexamethylenamine.     Green    crystalline 
precipitate. 

6.  Hexamethylenamine-cadmium    sulphate. 

C6H12N4CdS046H20. 
Made  by  mixing  a  saturated   aqueous   solution  containing    28 
grammes  of  cadmium  sulphate  with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution 
containing  14  grammes  of  hexamethylenamine.      White  prismatic 
crystals  very  soluble  in  water. 

7.  Hexamethylenamine-manganochloride. 

2C6H12N4MnCl28H20. 
Made   by  mixing   equal  volumes    of   saturated   solutions    of 
manganese  chloride  and  of  hexamethylenamine.       White  pris- 
matic crystals,  very  soluble  in  water. 

8.  Hexamethylenamine-calcium  chloride. 

2C6H12N4CaCl26H20. 
Made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  saturated   solutions   of  the 
two  chemicals.     White  crystal  powder,  very  soluble  in  water. 

9.  Hexamethylenamine-mercuric    cyanide. 

C6H12N43Hg(CN)2lH  H20. 
Made  by  dissolving  25  grammes  of  mercuric  cyanide  in  325  Cc. 
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of  water  and  adding  thereto  a  saturated  solution  containing  14 
grammes  of  hexamethylenamine.  Colorless  hexagonal  crystals, 
very  soluble  in  water. 

Attempts  to  prepare  a  benzo-peroxide,  a  phthalyl  chloride  and 
a  succinyl  chloride  of  hexamethylenamine  did  not  lead  to  pure 
products  of  this  character. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  449. — (H.  V.  A.) 

Iodoform. —  A  Constituent  of  Mineral  Water.  —  Ferraud  and 
Bonnafous  examined  a  natural  spring  water  which  pours  in  large 
quantities  from  a  well  dug  10  meters  deep  into  a  gneiss  stratum 
near  Tananariva,  and  found,  besides  comparatively  small  amounts 
of  ordinary  mineral  constituents,  a  gas  content  of  17  Cc.  per 
liter  (5  of  this  C02,  and  2.5  oxygen),  and  also  0.0032  Gm.  iodine 
as  iodoform.  For  method  of  estimation  and  explanation  of  oc- 
currence of  this  abnormal  constituent  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  original  article  (Annales  d'hygiene  et  de  medecine  coloniales, 
1913,  306).  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
clay  beds  occur  which,  judging  from  the  odor,  may  contain 
iodoform.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  674.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Iodoform. —  Treatment  of  Leprosy  by  Intravenous  Injections. — 
B.  J.  Courtney  reports  of  12  patients  on  whom  the  treatment  was 
tried  for  three  months  or  longer,  4  were  of  the  purely  nodular 
type.  As  regards  the  duration  of  the  disease  at  the  time  treat- 
ment was  commenced,  the  shortest  was  two  years  and  the  longest 
seventeen  years. — (Lancet,  v.  1,  June  27,  No.  4739)  J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  63,  355.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Methyl  Alcohol. — Detection  in  Spirituous  Preparations. — In  this 
test  R.  Vivario  has  made  use  of  the  fact  that  methyl  alcohol  and 
its  derivatives  afford  potassium  cyanide  from  the  decomposition 
of  formaldoxime  when  treated  with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
and  KOH.  Ethyl  alcohol  and  its  derivatives  give  no  such 
reaction.  The  test  is  applied  thus:  The  liquid  to  be  tested  is 
adjusted  to  an  alcoholic  strength  of  80%  by  volume.  If  neces- 
sary, it  is  dehydrated  by  means  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate, 
and  distilled.  About  30  Gm.  of  this  alcohol  is  treated  in  a  small 
flask  with  half  its  weight  of  KOH  and  one  thirtieth  of  its  weight 
of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride;  a  few  fragments  of  pipe  stem 
are  added  to  prevent  bumping.  The  mixture  is  gently  boiled 
under  a  reflux  condenser  for  seven  hours.  After  cooling,  it  is 
transferred  to  a  larger  flask,  the  smaller  flask  rinsed  with  a  little 
water,  which  is  added  to  the  bulk.  The  liquid  is  made  distinctly 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.     Any 
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hydrocyanic  acid  formed  will  be  found  in  the  distillate  by  the 
usual  tests,  preferably  by  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue.  A 
positive  reaction  indicates  the  presence  of  methyl  alcohol.  Com- 
plex mixtures  should  be  first  distilled.  In  the  presence  of  much 
furfural,  this  must  be  first  eliminated  by  treatment  with  meta- 
phenylenediamine  hydrochloride  or  with  aniline  phosphate.  In 
the  case  of  spirituous  liquids  like  rum,  brandy,  or  gin,  100  mils 
should  be  distilled  and  the  first  30  mils  of  distillate  treated  by 
this  method. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  497;  from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  10, 145. 

Methyl  Alcohol. — Detection. — Isono  detects  methyl  alcohol  in 
beverages  as  follows:  1  Cc.  of  the  alcoholic  distillate  is  heated  on  a 
water  bath  with  1  Cc.  of  1  %  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
and  1  Cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  until  colorless.  While  still  warm 
add  2  drops  of  5%  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride 
and  1  drop  of  10%  solution  of  iron  chloride.  A  red  color  indicates 
methyl  alcohol. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  18;  from  J.  Pharm.  Soc. 
Japan.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Methyl  Alcohol. —  New  Method  of  Detection  in  Denatured  Alco- 
hol.— Chr.  D.  Manzoff  describes  a  new  method  for  the  detection 
of  methyl  alcohol,  particularly  adapted  to  denatured  alcohol, 
which  is  based  upon  the  conversion  of  the  methyl  alcohol  into 
nitromethane  and  the  action  of  this  upon  vanillin  on  heating. 
The  method  is  carried  out  by  adding  5  Cc.  of  concentrated 
phosphoric  acid  to  200  Cc.  of  the  denatured  spirit,  distilling  the 
mixture,  and  reserving  the  first  10  Cc.  of  distillate.  This  is 
mixed  in  a  flask  of  about  60  Cc.  capacity,  with  5.0  Gm.  of  red 
phosphorus,  followed  by  20.0  Gm.  of  pulverized  iodine,  added  in 
portions  at  a  time.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  20  minutes  under 
a  reflux  condenser  to  gentle  boiling  and  then  distilled.  The 
distillate  distilled  slowly  in  a  small  fractionating  flask  with  3.0 
Gm.  of  finely  pulverized  silver  nitrate;  the  first  five  drops  that 
pass  are  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  ammonia  and  about 
0.01  vanillin  is  added.  If  methyl  alcohol  is  present,  the  mixture 
remains  colorless  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  upon  heating 
begins  to  redden,  the  color  increasing  in  intensity  with  the 
temperature,  disappearing  again  completely  on  cooling. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  320;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss.,  1914,  No.  6.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Methyl  Alcohol. — Detection  in  Tinctures. — A.  Rinck  reports  a 
new  procedure  for  determining  methyl  alcohol.  The  tincture 
is  placed  into  a  100  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  attached  to  a  quartz 
tube  of  12  mm.  diameter  and  y  meter  length  which  is  bent 
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nearly  midway  at  an  angle  of  60°  and  has  a  copper  spiral  in  the 
longer  end  near  the  bend.  After  the  spiral  is  brought  to  a  glow 
by  means  of  a  Teclu  burner,  the  alcohol  is  slowly  distilled  and  the 
first  distillate  collected  with  ice  cooling  in  a  small  flask.  1  Cc.  of 
this  distillate  is  tested  in  the  well-known  manner  with  5  Cc.  cone. 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  trace  of  morphine.  The  result  is  still  very 
sharp  with  a  1%  solution.  Since  a  few  cubic  centimeters  diluted 
with  water  are  sufficient  for  distillation,  it  is  possible  to  detect 
positively  0.05  Gm.  methyl  alcohol.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  610-611; 
from  Z.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1914,  Bd.  28,  H.  2.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Methyl  Alcohol. — Precautions  in  Deniges'  Test. — The  method 
of  testing  for  methyl  alcohol  according  to  Deniges  is  as  follows: 
0.1  Cc.  of  the  alcohol  to  be  tested  is  mixed  with  5  Cc.  1%  potas- 
sium permanganate  solution  and  0.2  Cc.  sulphuric  acid  and, 
after  2-3  minutes,  decolorized  with  1  Cc.  8%  oxalic  acid  solution; 
when  the  liquid  has  turned  madeira-yellow,  1  Cc.  sulphuric  acid 
is  added  and  the  mixture  shaken.  As  soon  as  it  has  become 
colorless,  5  Cc.  fuchsin-bisulphite  solution  is  added,  when  the 
liquid  in  a  few  minutes  assumes  a  characteristic  violet  color 
whose  intensity  depends  on  the  amount  of  wood  alcohol  originally 
present.  After  15  minutes  the  maximum  intensity  is  generally 
obtained.  With  1  %  methyl  alcohol,  the  color  is  quite  strong;  with 
0.1%,  it  is  still  visible. 

The  investigations  of  E.  Salkowski  have  shown  that  prepara- 
tions made  by  distillation  must  again  be  distilled  before  testing 
to  remove  any  added  sugar.  Even  then  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised; a  weak  reaction  may  be  due  to  glycerin  in  the  distillate. 
Only  when  the  reaction  is  strong  can  it  be  pronounced  as  due  to 
methyl  alcohol.  The  test  is  valuable  only  as  a  preliminary  test 
which  should  be  supplemented  by  others. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
837;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genussm.,  1914,  225.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Methyl  Alcohol. — Absorption  Through  the  Lungs. — Editorial. 
The  increasing  use  of  wood  alcohol  in  the  industries  and  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  toxicity  of  the  substance,  involving 
possibilities  of  harm  far  greater  than  the  behavior  of  the  closely 
related  grain  spirits,  ethyl  alcohol,  would  lead  one  to  suspect, 
have  given  the  impetus  to  extensive  physiologic  investigations. 
To  some  of  these,  notably  the  experiments  of  Voltz  and  Dietrich, 
we  have  referred  in  the  past.  Usually  the  study  of  the  effects 
of  methyl  alcohol  has  been  confined  to  conditions  in  which  it  has 
been  introduced  into  the   organism  by  way  of  the  stomach. 
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In  some  of  the  industries,  particularly  those  in  which  denatured 
alcohol  containing  the  methylated  spirits  are  employed,  the 
possibility  of  absorption  of  vapors  of  wood  alcohol  through  the 
respiratory  passages  and  lungs  must  be  reckoned  with. — J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  954.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Methyl  Alcohol. — Effects  of  Inhalation. — Tyson  and  Schoen- 
berg  report  a  number  of  experiments  on  animals  summarized 
as  follows:  1.  In  nose  and  mouth,  copious  discharge  and  frothing. 
2.  Temperature:  Marked  fall,  varying  from  1  to  10  degrees 
according  to  amount  used,  method  and  time  of  exposure  to 
vapor.  3.  Respiration:  Rate  increased,  then  decreased  below 
normal,  being  very  low  just  prior  to  death  and  ceasing  before 
heart.  4.  Blood:  Increase  in  electroconductivity  due  to  an 
increase  in  H-ion  content.  Increased  acidity,  with  phenolphthalein 
as  an  indicator.  Coagulation  time  reduced,  specific  gravity  in- 
creased, viscosity  increased.  Erythrocytes,  leukocytes,  haemo- 
globin and  polymorphonuclears  increased  and  lymphocytes 
decreased.  5.  Necropsy  findings:  Stomach — empty,  mucous 
membrane  congested,  punctate  haemorrhages.  Trachea — pale. 
Lungs — few  minute  haemorrhages  on  surface.  Heart — muscle 
dark,  in  some  cases  cavities  empty.  Liver— dark.  Kidneys — dark, 
purple,  congested.  Adrenals — haemorrhage  in  one  case.  Spleen 
—  dark  indigo  -  blue.  Intestines  —  bloated,  small  punctate 
haemorrhages.  Brain — marked  congestion  of  the  meninges. — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1915,  64,  915-921.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Methyl  Alcohol. — Editorial.  Nearly  a  thousand  cases  of 
poisoning  attributed  to  wood  alcohol  have  been  reported  in  the 
literature  since  1893,  the  date  which  marks  the  advent  of  methyl 
alcohol  of  a  high  grade  of  purity,  like  that  sold  under  the  trade 
names  of  "Columbian  Spirits,"  "Colonial  Spirits,"  "Manhattan 
Spirits,"  "Pro  Spirit,"  etc.  The  precautionary  measures  are 
summarized  in  the  New  York  report  on  poisoning  by  wood  alcohol 
as  follows:  To  prohibit  the  presence  of  wood  alcohol  in  any 
form  of  material  intended  for  internal  use.  To  prohibit  the 
presence  of  wood  alcohol  in  preparations  intended  for  external 
use  on  the  human  body.  To  require  ample  ventilation  in  works 
in  which  wood  alcohol  is  made  or  used  in  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts wherein  the  wood  alcohol  remains  as  such;  the  same  law 
should  apply  where  the  products  containing  are  used  up,  as  for 
example,  in  varnishing  vats  in  breweries.     To  require  containers 
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in  which  wood  alcohol  is  marketed  to  bear  suitable  display  labels 
of  warning.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  538-539.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Methyl  Alcohol. —  The  Question  of  its  Poisonous  Effects. — 
After  referring  to  a  case  of  wholesale  poisoning  in  an  asylum  for 
the  homeless  in  Berlin,  Ludwig  Kroeber  mentions  the  various 
theories  expressed  in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  literature  to 
account  for  the  poisonous  properties  of  methyl  alcohol  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  methyl  group  is  not  respon- 
sible since  no  poisonous  effects  resembling  those  of  wood  alcohol 
have  been  obtained  by  the  misuse  of  hexamethylenamine, 
antipyrine  and  like  methylated  compounds  which  yield  similar 
oxidation-products  in  the  body.  In  research  work  (Pharma- 
zeut.  Zentralhalle,  1912,  No.  30),  the  author  showed  that  under 
certain  conditions  dimethyl  sulphate  is  formed  in  the  purification 
of  methyl  alcohol  and  he  believes  that  this  colorless,  odorless 
and  highly  poisonous  substance,  which  distils  over  into  the  end 
product,  is  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  those  lots  of  wood 
alcohol  which  have  caused  toxic  results  and  death. — Compt.  rend, 
xi  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong.,  833-837.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Methyl  Chloride. —  The  Cause  of  Peculiar  Narcosis. — H. 
Gerbig  reports  that  two  machinists,  after  cleaning  the  gasometers 
used  in  a  methyl  chloride  works,  suffered  sight  disturbance  so  that 
they  could  not  identify  friends  at  a  distance  of  a  few  steps;  a 
long-continued  condition  of  intoxication  also  occurred,  exhibi- 
ting itself  in  excitement  with  subsequent  drowsiness.  Both 
cases  recovered  completely. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  1043; 
from  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1914,  479.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Nitroglycerin. —  Notes  on  the  Estimation. — F.  W.  Heyl  and  J.  F. 
Staley  discuss  the  various  methods  for  the  determination  of 
nitroglycerin  in  tablets  and  other  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
A  comparison  of  results  obtained  in  a  large  number  of  assays 
made  by  the  modified  Scoville  method  and  the  modified  Kjeldahl 
method  show  that  the  results  obtained  by  these  methods  are  quite 
alike,  and  that  the  variations  are  due  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
methods.  For  the  analysis  of  tablets  containing  minute  quanti- 
ties, the  colorimetric  method  is  both  the  easier  and  the  more 
accurate.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  195-198. 

Nitroglycerin. — Effects  on  Those  Engaged  in  its  Manufacture. — 
George  E.  Ebright  observes  that  all  persons  working  in  nitroglyc- 
erin powder  works  are  acquainted  with  the   very  disagreeable 
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experience  of  the  peculiar  headaches  which  characterize  acute 
nitroglycerin  poisoning.  The  degree  of  exposure  to  nitro- 
glycerin necessary  to  produce  the  headaches  varies  with  the 
individual,  the  weather,  and  the  state  of  immunity.  After 
three  or  four  days  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  immunity 
is  established  which  persists  so  long  as  the  workman  remains 
exposed,  but  is  rapidly  lost  and  even  after  the  absence  for  a  couple 
of  days  a  man  will  again  experience  the  usual  toxic  symptoms. 
The  exposure  necessary  to  produce  headaches  varies  from  merely 
shaking  hands  with  men  who  have  been  handling  it,  to  handling 
of  or  exposure  to  large  quantities.  Alcohol  enhances  the  toxic 
symptoms  by  relaxing  the  blood-vessels.  This  is  true  to  the 
degree  that  a  man  who  has  been  exposed  to  nitroglycerin  all  day 
without  ill  effects  may  precipitate  a  severe  headache  in  a  very 
few  minutes  by  taking  a  cocktail. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
201-202.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Oleanol. — Investigation  of  some  of  its  Derivatives. — Frank  Tutin 
and  William  Johnson  Smith  Naunton  have  further  investigated 
oleanol,  C31H50O3,  a  crystalline  substance  from  olive  leaves 
(Power  and  Tutin,  Trans.,  1908,  xciii,  896).  On  oxidation  with 
potassium  permanganate  it  yields  oleanone,  C29H4402(OH)2, 
which  gives  a  mono-  and  di-acetyl  derivative. 

Oleanone,  when  heated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  undergoes 
a  profound  change,  the  reaction  products  containing  a  substance 
C5oH7607(OH)2.  An  anologous  change  occurs  when  diacetyl- 
oleanone  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  The  monoacetyl  derivative,  C50H76O8(OH).CO.CH3,  thus 
produced,  on  hydrolysis  with  alkali,  yields  the  above-mentioned 
dihydroxy-compound. 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  oleanone  yields  a  substance, 
C29H4103.OH  (m.  p.  275°),  which,  when  heated  for  two  hours 
with  alcoholic  alkali,  gives  an  isomeride  melting  at  315°.  Both 
substances  yield  monoacetyl  derivatives. 

When  oleanol  itself  is  oxidised  with  chromic  acid  the  above- 
mentioned  substance,  C29H42O4  (m.  p.  275°),  is  formed,  together 
with  a  mixture  of  at  least  three  carboxylic  acids. — Chem.  News, 
1914,  21. 

Paraformaldehyde. —  The  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid. — John 
Gunning  Moore  Dunlop  states  that  when  paraformaldehyde  is 
heated  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  at  115-120°,  the  contents  are  converted  into  a  liquid. 
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which  on  distillation  gives  two  fractions.  One  of  these  is  methyl 
formate,  and  the  other,  which  boils  at  90-100°,  is  found  to  contain 
hydroxymethyl  ether,  CH^O'CHVOH,  and  somewhat  indefinite 
compounds  of  the  type— CH3-0(CH20)2-CH2-OH. 

Since  the  paraformaldehyde  was  shown  to  be  free  from  methyl 
alcohol,  the  latter  must  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  methyl  formate,  which  in  turn  is  derived  from  the  condensa- 
tion of  two  molecules  of  formaldehyde. — Chem.  News,  109,  210. 

Sulphonal  Poisoning. — Pfortner.  A  previously  healthy  woman 
of  30  with  3  healthy  children  developed  manic-depressive  in- 
sanity after  an  abortion  without  known  cause.  She  was  given 
10  grams  of  sulphonal  in  the  course  of  9  days.  Obstinate  con- 
stipation followed  and  the  third  day  there  was  retention  of 
urine  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  the  urine  presented  the 
typical  port-wine  tint  of  hsematoporphyrinuria  followed  a  day  or 
so  later  by  vomiting,  colic  and  fatal  collapse.  Giinther  has 
compiled  47  sulphonal  cases  with  a  mortality  of  30  or  over  53 
per  cent.,  the  outcome  in  18  cases  is  not  known  but  only  8  of  the 
patients  are  known  to  have  recovered.  The  disturbances  ran  an 
acute  course  in  some  and  in  others  dragged  over  weeks  and 
years.  He  advocates  sodium  bicarbonate  in  treatment.  Ne- 
cropsy has  always  revealed  inflammation  and  atrophy  of  the 
kidneys,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  found  in  Pfortner's  ful- 
minating case;  probably  there  had  not  been  time  for  them  to 
develop. — (Deut  med.  Wochnschr.,  v.  40,  No.  31.) — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  63,  978.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Tetrachlorethylene. — Toxic  Effects. — On  account  of  its  remark- 
able solvent  properties  tetrachlorethylene  also  known  as  car- 
bon dichloride  has  been  used  in  cellulose  varnishes.  The  vapors 
given  off  during  the  application  of  such  varnishes  have  caused 
the  death  of  one  man  and  illness  of  several  others  from  hepatitis, 
jaundice,  and  other  symptoms.  Experiments  carried  out  by  W. 
H.  Willcox  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  tetrachlorethylene 
is  a  powerful  liver-poison  and  that  the  vapor  from  varnish  con- 
taining this  substance  is  poisonous. — Chem.  &  Drug.,  lxxxv,  845. 

Trichlorethylene  and  Dichlorethylene.  —  Value  of  Solvent 
Powers  in  Drug  Assay. — D.  H.  Webster  and  A.  Bruins  examined 
the  solubility  of  a  great  number  of  substances  in  tri-  and  di- 
chlorethylene at  15°  C.  From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  com- 
mon plant  acids,  glucosides,  sugars,  alkaloid  salts,  tannin  and 
theobromine  are  practically  insoluble.     Salicylic  acid  is  slightly 
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soluble  (0.757%),  benzoic  acid  (10.7%);  free  alkaloids,  anthra- 
cene, cumarin,  santonin,  sulphur  are  readily  soluble  in  both 
solvents;  resins  and  fats  appear  to  be  very  soluble. 

These  two  solvents,  which  have  the  advantage  of  not  being 
inflammable,  may  therefore  be  advantageously  used  especially 
in  the  extraction  of  fats,  resins  and  alkaloids;  also,  in  the  separa- 
tion of  caffeine  (soluble  to  the  extent  of  1.824%)  from  theobromine 
(0.008%  solubility  in  tri-,  0.005%  in  dichlorethylene).  The 
solvents  are  also  useful  in  phytochemical  investigations. — Apoth.- 
Ztg.,  1914,  963;  from  Pharm.  Weekbl.,  1914,  1443-1446.— (J.  H. 
W.) 

Mercuriated  Tyrosin. — Preparation. — Mercuriated  tyrosin  per- 
mits of  the  complete  therapeutic  action  of  mercury  without  any 
harmful  after-effects.  It  may  be  prepared  as  follows:  5.43  Gm. 
of  tyrosin  ( p-oxyphenyl-a-aminopropionic  acid)  dissolved  in 
4  liters  of  hot  water,  is  heated  with  6.48  Gm.  freshly  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  till  the  precipitate  becomes  pure  white,  the  reaction 
being  complete  in  2-2 }/£  hours.  After  cooling,  the  mixture  is 
centrifuged,  the  precipitate  washed  with  water  and  dried  at 
50°  C.  The  yield  is  8.5  Gm.  The  preparation  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  and  on  heating,  melts  with  decomposition.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides.  The  same  com- 
pound may  be  prepared  by  use  of  a  mercuric  salt,  such  as  mercuric 
acetate,  instead  of  the  oxide. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 489;  from  D.  R. 
P.  267411 'and  267412,  Dr.  Bayer  &  Co.,  Budapest.— (J.  H.  W.) 

AROMATIC  DERIVATIVES. 

Acetanilide. — Method  of  Determination. — On  account  of  low 
results  in  the  determination  of  acetanilide  by  the  usual  methods, 
A.  Mirkin  was  led  to  adapt  the  method  of  Bay  and  Vignon  for 
the  determination  of  nitrous  acid  by  titration  with  aniline  to 
the  determination  of  acetanilide  in  tablets.  The  method  depends 
upon  the  diazotizing  of  aniline  by  sodium  nitrite  in  acid  solution 
and  is  as  follows:  One  gram  of  acetanilide  is  boiled  for  four 
hours  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84) 
and  five  parts  of  water.  The  solution  is  cooled  and  carefully 
neutralized  with  sodium  bicarbonate.  HC1  is  then  added 
(6  mol.  to  1  mol.  aniline)  and  the  flask  is  cooled  to  -10°  C.  by 
throwing  in  pieces  of  ice  and  using  a  freezing  mixture.  The 
sodium  nitrite  is  then  slowly  added  from  a  burette  with  thorough 
shaking  of  the  flask  after  each  addition.     From  time  to  time  the 
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solution  is  tested  with  potassium  iodide-starch  paper.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  potassium  iodide-starch  paper  turns 
blue  even  when  there  is  unchanged  aniline.  This  is  due  to  the 
low  temperature,  which  causes  the  diazotizing  to  take  place  slowly. 
One  must  therefore  not  be  too  hasty  in  his  conclusions,  especially 
at  the  end,  but  wait  several  minutes  after  the  addition  of  sodium 
nitrite  before  applying  the  Kl-starch  paper  test. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
1914,  354-355. 

Acetanilide. — Elimination  in  Mother's  Milk. — B.  A.  Stevenson, 
from  a  number  of  experiments,  says  it  would  seem  that  acetanilide 
derivatives  are  at  times  eliminated  in  mother's  milk,  but  that 
more  frequently  there  is  no  trace  of  them.  The  quantity  found 
in  each  case  was  so  minute  that  it  could  only  be  detected  by  hold- 
ing the  specimen  against  a  white  back-ground.  The  time  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  reaction  after  the  administration  of  a  dose 
of  4  grains  varied  from  seven  to  fifteen  hours. — (Michigan  State 
M.  Soc.  J.,  Grand  Rapids,  v.  13,  No.  4.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  1434-1435.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Acetanilide  and  Phenacetine. — Estimation  of  in  Admixture. — 
W.  0.  Emery,  discussing  the  separation  of  acetanilide  and  phenace- 
tine, states  that  phenacetine  can  be  determined  in  the  presence 
of  acetanilide  by  dissolving  0.2  Gm.  of  the  mixture  in  2  Cc.  glacial 
acetic  acid  by  means  of  heat,  add  40  Cc.  water,  (70°C.)  and 
transfer  the  solution  to  glass  stoppered  100  Cc.  graduated  flask, 
containing  25  Cc.  N/5  iodine  warmed  to  40°  C.  using  two  10  Cc. 
portions  of  warm  water  to  wash  the  sample  into  the  flask.  Mix 
by  gently  rotating,  add  3Cc.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  rotate  until  the  phenacetine  periodide  has  separated,  allow 
to  cool,  make  up  nearly  to  mark,  and  allow  to  stand  over  night. 
Fill  to  mark  with  water,  mix  thoroughly,  allow  to  stand  for  one- 
half  hour,  filter  through  dry  filter,  rejecting  first  15  Cc.  filtrate, 
and  collect  50  Cc.  filtrate,  transfer  to  flask  and  titrate  with  N/10 
thiosulphate. 

From  the  amount  of  iodine  consumed,  calculate  the  amount  of 
phenacetine,  on  the  basis  of  2  atoms  iodine  for  each  mol.  phenace- 
tine.—J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  665-669.— (L.  A.  B.  ) 

Antipyrine. — Estimation  of. — W.  O.  Emery  and  S.  Palkin  as  a 
result  of  their  study  of  the  reaction  between  iodine  and  anti- 
pyrine, suggest  the  following  method  for  the  estimation  of  anti- 
pyrine when  alone  or  in  admixture  with  acetanilide,  phenacetine, 
sulphonal  or  any  water  soluble  organic  compound  incapable  of 
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yielding  an  insoluble  iodine  derivative  under  the  conditions 
prescribed. 

The  separation  of  antipyrine  from  such  compounds  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  in  aqueous-acid  solution,  iodine  precipitates  the 
antipyrine  as  a  periodide  in  tarry  form,  which  is  filtered  and 
washed,  then  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol,  and  on  treatment 
with  sodium  bicarbonate,  converted  into  iodoantipyrine,  the 
excess  of  iodine  being  subsequently  removed  by  sodium  thio- 
sulphate.  The  iodoantipyrine  is  then  extracted  with  chloroform, 
dried  at  110°  C,  and  the  antipyrine  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  weight  of  iodoantipyrine  by  the  factor  0.5992. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  method  appear  to  indicate  that 
good  results  can  be  obtained  thereby. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914, 
751.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Atoxyl. — Severe  Disturbances  in  Vision. — R.  Steinbach  reports 
the  case  of  a  woman  of  36  moderately  addicted  to  alcohol,  with  an 
itching  skin  affection  for  five  years  and  in  the  last  few  months 
increasing  pallor  and  weakness,  who  was  given  a  course  of  atoxyl 
on  account  of  her  secondary  anemia.  She  was  given  12  small 
subcutaneous  injections  in  the  course  of  26  days  and  her  general 
condition  was  materially  improved  but  she  noticed  that  vision  was 
somewhat  impaired  for  nine  or  ten  months.  Then  it  grew 
rapidly  worse  and  by  the  eleventh  month  she  was  almost  totally 
blind.  The  findings  in  the  eyes  point  unmistakably  to  injury 
from  the  atoxyl  although  only  a  total  of  1.2  Gm.  had  been  given. — 
(Berl.  klin.  Wochnschr.,  v.  51,  No.  24.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
63,  284.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Bromination  of  Benzene  and  its  Homologues. — Catalytic 
Action  of  Manganese. — L.  Gay,  F.  Ducelliez,  and  A.  Raynaud  find 
that  in  presence  of  manganese,  bromine  and  benzene  react  with 
one  another  at  75°,  and  the  metal  is  not  attacked.  It  also  acts  as 
a  catalyst  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Manganese  acts  as  a 
catalyst  in  the  bromination  of  the  homologues  of  benzene,  but  in 
some  experimental  conditions  its  action  is  masked;  the  reaction 
which  is  first  accelerated  by  the  metal  afterwards  becomes  slower. 
There  is  therefore  no  object  in  employing  it. — Chem.  News,  110, 
108. 

Benzoyl  Compounds. — Estimation. — A.  W.  van  der  Haar  in  his 
work  on  hederagenin  found  some  difficulty  in  conducting  the  usual 
benzoyl  assays  of  those  benzoic  acid  derivatives  which  he  prepared. 
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He  therefore  devised  the  following  method  which  he  finds  entirely 
satisfactory. 

One-half  gramme  of  the  substance  is  saponified  by  boiling  with 
alcoholic  potassa  with  an  inverted  condenser  connected  with  the 
flask.  The  mixture  is  acidulated  with  phosphoric  acid  and  is 
then  shaken  out  with  several  portions  of  ether,  continuing  until 
the  ether  fraction  yields  no  more  than  1  milligramme  of  benzoic 
acid.  The  total  ethereal  extract,  freed  from  water  by  addition  of 
exsiccated  sodium  sulphate,  is  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  40°  C.  and  the  residue  is  weighed.  Then  it  is  heated 
between  115°  and  120°  in  a  drying  oven  and  the  residue  is  weighed. 
The  loss  in  weight  represents  the  benzoic  acid  that  has  sublimed. 

In  carrying  out  the  assay  one  must  be  assured  that  the  substance 
from  which  the  benzoic  acid  is  split  does  not  sublime  between 
40°  and  115°  C.  If  it  sublimes  below  40°  it  will  evaporate  during 
the  removal  of  the  ether  while  if  it  sublimes  above  120°  it  will  re- 
main as  residue  after  the  sublimation  of  the  benzoic  acid. — Arch. 
Pharm.,  252,  205.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Betanaphthol. —  New  Reaction. — Katarjama  and  Ikeda  have 
found  that  a  fairly  well-diluted  solution  of  betanaphthol  in 
presence  of  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  nitrite  gives  a  beautiful 
red-violet  or  red  color.  The  reaction,  which  is  stated  to  be  useful 
for  the  detection  of  betanaphthol  in  foodstuffs,  is  carried  out  as 
follows:  A  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added 
to  1  Cc.  of  diluted  betanaphthol  solution,  and  to  this  is  added 
0.05  Cc.  of  a  0.01%  solution  of  sodium  nitrite,  when  the  above 
coloration  is  obtained.  The  reaction  is  sensitive  in  a  solution 
containing  only  0.0002%  of  betanaphthol.  The  authors  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  coloration  is  due  to  a  quinonoid  derivative  of 
betanaphthol. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxv,  783;  from  J.  Pharm.  Soc. 
Japan,  392,  1. 

Diatomic  Phenols. — Detection. — Resorcinol,  when  heated  with 
formaldehyde  and  a  few  drops  of  mineral  acid,  forms  a  flocculent 
precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  all  usual  solvents.  The  precipi- 
tate, when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  gives  a  bright  red  color,  which,  upon  neutralization  or  dilu- 
tion with  water  gets  lighter,  changes  to  orange  and  finally  yellow. 
Pyrocatechin  treated  in  the  same  manner,  gives  a  brownish- violet 
color  which  changes  to  greenish  brown  upon  neutralization  or 
dilution.  Hydroquinone  requires  a  larger  amount  of  acid,  and 
the  precipitate  when  treated  as  above,  becomes  brownish  yellow, 
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changing  to  olive  green  upon  the  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide 
solution. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  17;  from  Bui.  Soc.  Romane  Stiinte. 

Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde. — Reagent  for  Bile  Pigments  in 
Urine. — Travaille  employs  a  reagent  made  by  dissolving  2  Gm. 
dimethylaminobenzaldehyde  in  50  Cc.  each  hydrochloric  acid 
and  water.  In  making  the  test,  10  Cc.  of  the  urine  in  a  test-tube 
are  overlaid  with  4  Cc.  of  the  reagent  solution;  if  any  bile  pigments 
are  present  a  green  zone  forms  immediately,  the  color  rapidly 
extending  into  the  lower  layer.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  two 
layers  will  be  differently  colored,  the  lower  being  green,  the  upper 
brown. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  148;  from  Repert.  Pharm.,  1914, 
160. 

Guaiacol. — Desirable  Form  for  Administration. — M.  Mayberry 
says  that  guaiacol  is  preferably  administered  in  the  following 
mixture  and  as  a  rule  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  dose  by  2 
minims  each  week  until  a  maximum  of  12  to  15  minims  is  given 
three  times  a  day:  Guaiacol  3j,  spirit,  vini  rect.  3j,  syrupi 
limonis  3j,  spiriti  chloroformi  5ij,  aqua  ad  5vj.  The  dose  of 
this  is  3ss  thrice  a  day.— (Brit.  M.  J.,  1914,  v.  11,  No.  2767.) 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  492.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Hydroquinone. — Dry  Color  Reaction. — M.  Maldiney  states  that 
when  hydroquinone  crystals  are  mixed  with  a  few  particles  of 
potassium  carbonate,  a  fine  pale  blue  color  is  produced  at  once; 
this  gradually  deepens  to  bright  blue,  indigo  blue,  and  finally 
Prussian  blue.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  surface  of  the  mixture 
shows  a  beetle-green  reflection,  while  by  transmitted  light  the 
color  is  bright  blue.  The  reaction  is  very  sensitive  and  character- 
istic. If  the  potassium  carbonate  is  deliquescent,  the  colors  are 
produced  more  rapidly.  They  are,  however,  at  once  destroyed 
by  adding  water.  With  sodium  carbonate,  a  grayish-mauve 
color  is  produced  with  hydroquinone,  but  only  after  triturating 
for  several  minutes.  Ammonium  carbonate  or  lithium  carbonate 
gives  no  color  reaction  at  all. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  147. 

Influence  of  Negative  Radicles  on  the  Halogenizing  of  Methy- 
lene Derivatives.  —  Troegen  and  Mueller  report  on  the  study 
of  the  complex  cyanogen  compounds  that  have  busied  the  first 
named  investigator  and  his  students  for  several  years  past. 
This  time  the  subject  is  the  influence  of  certain  negative  radicles 
upon  adding  halogens  to  bodies  of  this  class.  The  authors  find 
that  in  many  cases  where  the  halogenizing  by  direct  action  of 
chlorine  has  been  without  results,  the  product  desired  can  be 
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obtained  when  a  sulphuric  acid  salt  is  used  in  the  reaction. 
Thus  the  formation  of  the  mono-chloride  of  aryl-sulphonaceto- 
nitrile  RS02CHC1CN  was  not  accomplished  by  chlorinating 
RS02CH2CN,  but  the  chemical  was  obtained  by  the  following 
reaction : 

R.S02CCl2CN+RS02Na+H20  = 
NaCl+RS02CHClCN+RS02OH. 
Other  reactions,  such  as  the  four  stages  of  chemical  change 
expressed  below: 


RSO 


N. 


(a)  RS02C  Cl,COC6H5-f  RSO.,Na=NaCl+  ;CC1C0C6H5 

Rsor 

RSCv  RS02\ 

(b)  >CC1C0C6H5+H20=  .CC1C0C6H5  +  RS020H 


RSO^  H" 

RSOk  RSO: 
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(c)  "CClCOC6H3+RS02Na=RSO.,^C-COC6H;+NaCl 

RSOk^  RSCv 

(d)  RS0AC-C0C6H5+Hs,0=RS0,0H+H-^C-C0C6H3 

give  further  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  sulphone  group  upon  the 
manufacture  of  monohalogen  compounds  of  complex  character. 
In  the  investigation,  the  authors  prepared  and  studied  the 
following  new  compounds: 

1.  Para-chlor-benzene-sulphone  acetone 

C1C6H4S02CH2C0CH3, 
was  produced  by  treating  chlor-acetone  with  the  p-chlor-benzene- 
sulphonic  acid  salt  of  sodium.  Pale  yellow  scales  melting  at  83°  C. 

2.  The   oxime  of   "1"     C1C6H4S02CH2C(N0H)CH3,   white 
needles  melting  at  163-164   C. 

3.  The  semicarbazone  of  "1", 

C1C6H4S02CH2C  (NNHCONH2)  CH3. 
Colorless  rhombic  crystals  melting  at  205.5°  C. 

4.  The  tri-bromide  of   "1",   ClC6H4S02CH2COCBr3,   white 
needles  melting  at  125.5°  C. 

5.  The   tri-chloride   of    "1,"    C1C6H4S02CH2C0CC13,   white 
needles  melting  at  119°  C. 

6.  The  dichloride  of  benzene-sulphone-aceto-phenone 
C6H5S02CCl2COC6H5,  white  crystals  melting  at  104°  C. 

7.  The  monochloride  of  benzene-sulphone-aceto-phenone 
C6H5S02CHC1C0C6H5,  fine  white    felt-like  crystals  melting  at 
126°  C. 

8-9.     The  mono-  and  di-bromides  of  benzene-sulphone-aceto- 
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phenone.     The  first  occurs  in  white  crystals  melting  at  138°; 
while  the  second  melts  at  120°  C. 

10-11.  The  monochloride  and  the  monobromide  of  para- 
toluene-sulphone-aceto-phenone,  C7H7S02CHC1C0C6H5  and 
C7H7S02CHBrCOC6Hg  respectively,  both  as  fine  white  crystals, 
the  first  melting  at  139°;  the  second  at  158°  C. 

12-15.     The  mono-  and  dichlorides   and  the  mono-   and   di- 
bromides  of  para-chlorobenzene-sulphone-aceto-phenone, 
C1C6H4S02CHC1C0C6H5,    C1C6H4S02CC12C0C6H5, 
ClC6H4S02CHBrCOC6H5  and  ClC6H4S02CBr2COC6H5 
respectively;  all  crystalline  bodies  melting  at  146°,  98-99°,  163-164° 
and  120°  respectively. 

Efforts  at  the  chlorination  of  the  aryl-sulphone-benzyl  cyanides 
were  not  successful,  the  only  new  product  obtained  by  the  authors 
in  attempting  reactions  of  this  character  being  a  substance  called 
by  them  the  monochloride  of  paracyan-benzyl-phenyl-sulphone, 
for  which  the  authors  claim  the  formula  C6H5CHC1C6H4CN. — 
Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  32.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Iron  Compounds  of  Eugenol  and  of  Vanillin. — By  R.  F.  Wein- 

land  and  Hermann  Neff. — As  is  well  known,  many  phenols  give 
characteristic  color  reactions  with  ferric  salts.  The  iron  com- 
pounds of  catechin,  guaiacol  and  of  a  number  of  other  phenols, 
have  been  studied  by  Weinland  and  Neff,  and  the  results  of  their 
investigation  have  been  published.  This  article  is,  accordingly, 
one  of  a  series,  and  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  conclusions 
reached  in  their  earlier  publications.  Briefly,  they  are  of  the 
opinion  that  ferric  iron  and  the  phenol  form  a  complex  anion 
capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  alkalies,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  salts  is  analogous  to  that  of  potassium  ferricyanide. 
Thus,  from  catechin,  ferric  acetate,  and  KOH,  they  succeeded 
in  making  two  potassium  salts;  one,  deep  red  in  color,  and  the 
other  violet.  To  the  deep  red  compound  they  give  the  formula 
[(Fe(C6H402)3]K3.2H20;  to  the  other,  the  formula 
[Fe(C6H402)2]K.H20. 

From  guaiacol  they  obtained  a  red  compound  of  the  formula 
[Fe(C6H4OOCH3)4]  K.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  precipitate 
Fe(OH)3,  from  these  compounds,  even  on  prolonged  boiling  with 
KOH,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  iron  exists  in  the  complex 
anion. 

The  sodium  salt  of  tetra-eugenol-ferric  acid  is  given  the  form- 
ula [  Fe(C6H3(C3H5)  (OCH3)0)J  Na.HH20.    It  is  a  black  powder 
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consisting  of  small  laminar  crystals,  which  appear  violet  in  color 
under  the  microscope.  It  was  prepared  by  dissolving  2.2  Gm.  of 
ferric  acetate  in  8  Cc.  (mils)  of  absolute  alcohol,  adding  16.4  Gm. 
of  eugenol,  and  then  10  Gm.  of  alcoholic  NaOH  solution,  10% 
strong.  After  24  hours  the  salt  had  crystallized  out,  was  sepa- 
rated, washed  with  96%  alcohol  and  dried  over  H2S04.  The 
potassium  salt  was  more  difficult  to  prepare,  as  it  readily  decom- 
poses forming  an  iron-free  eugenol  salt  (which  is  colorless)  as 
one  of  the  decomposition  products.  This  same  colorless  salt 
occurs  also  as  a  by-product,  and  is  removed  by  washing  the 
crystals  with  alcohol. 

From  vanillin  the  following  salts  of  potassium  and  of  sodium 
were  obtained: 

[Fe  (C6H3(C  OH)  (OC  H8)  0)B]  K2.H20  and 
[Fe  (C6H3  (C  OH)  (OC  H3)0)4]Na.^  H20 

The  authors  take  the  view  that  in  these  complex  salts  the 
H20  is  a  component  of  the  anion,  and  that  the  salts  are  so-called 
"aquo-salts,"  and  are  comparable  in  this  respect  to  [Cr(OH2)6]  Cl3. 
—Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  600-608.— (J.  W.  S.) 

Paramonochlorphenol.  —  Useful  as  a  Chilblain  Remedy.  —  It 
may  be  applied  as  a  2,  5,  or  10%  solution  in  glycerin,  or  in  alcohol, 
the  weaker  solutions  being  used  for  the  less  severe  cases.  Swell- 
ing disappears  in  two  or  three  days  and  the  distressing  itching  is 
relieved  almost  at  once.  An  ointment  prepared  as  follows  is 
equally  effective:  Paramonochlorphenol,  1,  2,  or  5  parts; 
petrolatum,  50  parts;  lanoline,  50  parts.  An  ointment  with 
similar  action  may  be  prepared  with:  Liquid  phenol,  1  part; 
chlorinated  lime,  4  parts;  paraffin  ointment,  40  parts. — G. 
Blunck.  Pharm.  J.,  92,  642;  from  Apoth.  Ztg.,  29,  346. 

Phenol  and  Lantol  Injections  for  Tetanus. — Caillaud  and 
Corniglion  having  lost  two  cases  of  tetanus  treated  with  antitet- 
anic  serum  and  chloral  hydrate,  treated  two  other  medium  cases 
with  injections  of  phenol  solution  1:100,  and  two  other  very  grave 
cases  with  intravenous  injections  of  lantol  or  colloidal  rhodium, 
as  well.  All  four  cases  were  cured.  The  same  treatment,  with 
lantol  and  phenol,  applied  to  five  cases  at  Cannes,  where  pre- 
viously the  mortality  had  been  very  high,  resulted  in  cures  in  all. 
—Pharm.  J.,  93,  731;  from  Compt.  rend.,  159,  664. 

Phenol. — Reaction  With  Iodine  in  Presence  of  Water. — Atten- 
tion having  been  called  to  the  fact  that  when  iodised  phenol,  B. 
P.  C.  is  diluted  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  it  becomes  color- 
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less,  Sydney  Hartnett  Stroud  has  made  a  number  of  experiments 
to  provide  an  explanation  of  the  change.  Iodised  phenol  was 
examined  for  loss  of  iodine.  A  gradual  loss  occurred,  amounting 
at  the  end  of  four  months  to  10%.  The  loss,  which  did  not 
increase  on  further  standing,  may  have  been  due  to  combination  or 
volatilization;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  noticed  that  the  bottle 
was  always  filled  with  iodine  vapor,  the  latter  seems  the  more 
probable  assumption.  Experiment  proved  that  iodised  phenol 
becomes  colorless  when  diluted  with  water  only  when  the  dilution 
exceeds  1  in  40  by  volume.  Despite  the  fact  that  iodine,  unlike 
chlorine  and  bromine,  is  not  supposed  to  bring  about  substitution 
in  the  benzene  series,  it  seemed  likely  that  this  was  the  process 
actually  taking  place  with  the  production  of  iodophenols: 
C6H5OH-hl2=C6H4IOH-)-HI.  If  this  assumption  is  correct,  then . 
with  the  disappearance  of  iodine  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
increase  in  acidity.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case.  Analyses 
showed  47,  48.5,  and  48%  of  the  iodine  originally  used  to  be 
present  as  hydriodic  acid  and  49.2%  in  combination  with  the 
phenol.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  578. 

Phenol.— Solubility  in  Hydrocarbon  Oils. — A  number  of  experi- 
ments made  by  J.  D.  Pilcher  prove  that  phenol  is  far  less  soluble 
in  mineral  than  in  vegetable  oils.  One  gramme  of  phenol  will 
dissolve  in  8-9  Cc.  of  petroleum,  20-21  Cc.  petroleum  benzin,  and 
in  40-50  Cc.  of  liquid  petrolatum.  It  is  about  twice  as  soluble 
in  solid  petrolatum  as  it  is  in  the  liquid  variety.  This  difference 
in  solubility  in  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  and  in  mineral  oils  is 
worthy  of  note  for  two  reasons: — In  removing  phenol  from  the 
skin  after  accidental  application,  the  mineral  oils  would  be  less 
efficacious  than  fixed  oils,  glycerin  or  alcohol,  and  of  little  more 
value  than  water.  However,  when  local  action  is  desired,  the 
mineral  oil  preparations  would  be  more  active,  in  as  much  as  they 
would  part  with  the  phenol  more  readily  than  the  other  oils.— 
A.  J.  P.,  1914,  149-150.— (L.  S.) 

Phenol. — Determination  of,  in  the  Presence  of  Hexamethylene- 
tetramine  and  Formaldehyde. — L.  V.  Redman,  A.  J.  Weith  and 
F.  P.  Brock  state  that  phenol  may  be  readily  determined  in  the 
presence  of  hexamethylenetetramine,  even  when  present  in  large 
amounts,  by  their  bromination  method,  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem., 
1912,  655;  Ibid,  1913,  389.)  which  briefly  is  as  follows:  The 
phenol  is  diluted  to  about  N/1000  in  acid  solution,  adding  an 
exdess  of  bromide-bromate  solution,  shaking  for  one  minute, 
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then    adding  KI,    shaking    again,    and  titrating  the  excess  of 
iodine  with  thiosulphate. 

The  presence  of  free  formaldehyde  was  found  to  interfere, 
giving  results  that  are  7  to  8  per  cent  too  high  with  1  per  cent 
formaldehyde,  but  by  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  allowing 
the  solution  to  stand  for  five  minutes,  thus  converting  the  formal- 
dehyde into  its  condensative  product,  the  phenol  may  then  be 
determined  with  accuracy. — J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  205. — 
(L.  A.  B.) 

Phenolphthalein. — Action. — So  far  as  we  know,  no  toxic  or 
injurious  results  have  been  reported  from  the  continued  use  of 
phenolphthalein  in  medicinal  doses.  A  case  of  poisoning  from 
taking  1  Gm.  is  reported.  It  acts  as  a  purgative,  does  not  gripe 
and  appears  to  possess  no  physiologic  action.  It  acts  chiefly  by 
stimulating  peristalsis,  but  also  increases  secretion  to  some 
extent.  Prolonged  use  does  not  seem  to  require  increased 
dosage.  It  may  be  administered  with  sodium  chloride. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  1275.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Phenolphthalein. — New  Method  of  Determination. — A.  Mirkin 
taking  advantage  of  the  property  of  phenolphthalein  to  form  a 
well-defined  oxime  with  hydroxylamine  has  worked  out  the 
following  volumetric  method  for  its  determination:  One  gram 
phenolphthalein,  0.8  gram  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  and 
0.52  gram  90%  sodium  hydroxide  solution (?),  finely  powdered, 
dissolved  in  35  to  40  Cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  boiled  for  two  or 
three  hours  under  a  reflux  condenser  until  the  liquid  turns  yellow. 
The  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  water,  transferred  to  a  250  Cc. 
volumetric  flask,  10  Cc.  of  10%  H2S04  are  added  and  the  flask  fill- 
ed to  the  mark  with  water.  50  Cc.  are  taken  for  titration. 
The  acid  is  first  neutralized  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 
Then  the  excess  of  hydroxylamine  is  titrated  with  tenth  normal 
KOH,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  A  blank  is  run,  using 
the  same  amounts  of  hydroxylamine,  NaOH  and  alcohol,  and 
boiling  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  difference  in  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  tenth  normal  alkali  used  in  the  blank 
and  in  the  sample,  multiplied  by  316,  gives  the  quantity  of 
phenolphthalein.  In  applying  the  method  to  medicinal  tablets, 
the  tablets  were  placed  in  a  cylinder  and  crushed  under  alcohol 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  alcohol  .was  decanted  through  a  filter 
and  the  extraction  and  decantation  continued  until  the  extraction 
was  complete.     For  the  determination  an  aliquot  part  is  taken. 
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The  method  is  said  to  give  accurate  results  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  worker.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  307-308. 

Phenolphthalein. — Productive  of  Albuminuria. — A  recent  report 
of  the  laboratories  of  bacteriology  and  physiologic  chemistry 
at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  states  that 
in  20  experiments  in  each  of  which,  before  beginning  the  trials, 
the  subject's  urine  showed  no  trace  of  albumin  by  delicate  tests, 
a  twenty-four-hour  specimen,  collected  after  the  administration 
of  phenolphthalein  in  a  from  1-grain  to  2-grain  dose,  gave  posi- 
tive tests  for  the  protein  in  every  case.  The  amount  of  albumin 
varied  from  a  trace  up  to  0.25%  by  Esbach's  quantitative  test. 
The  precipitate  in  many  of  the  cases  was  tested  and  found  to  be 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Traces  of  phenolphthalein  were  demon- 
strated in  the  urine.  The  albuminuria  lasted  from  one  to  three 
days.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1560.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Phenolsulphonephthalein  is  a  product  of  the  interaction  of 
phenol  and  sulphobenzoic  acid  anhydride,  differing  from  phenol- 
phthalein in  that  a  CO  group  of  the  latter  is  replaced  by  a  S02 
group.  Phenolsulphonephthalein  is  used  for  determining  the 
functional  activity  of  the  kidney.  When  injected  intramuscularly 
or  intravenously  it  begins  to  be  excreted  in  normal  cases  in  from 
five  to  ten  minutes.  In  case  of  a  deficient  functional  activity,  the 
first  appearance  of  its  secretion  is  delayed. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  297-298.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Phenyl-ethyl  Alcohol. — Increasing  Use. — Schimmel  &  Co. 
believe  that  owing  to  the  very  important  part  this  alcohol  plays 
in  modern  perfumery  and  to  its  increasing  consumption  it  has  a 
great  future.  Phenyl-ethyl  alcohol  was  first  detected  in  rose 
blossoms,  but  also  occurs  in  other  flowers,  such  as  Reunion  gera- 
nium and  neroli.  Its  principal  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
newer  rose  scents.  The  pure  article  boils  at  220  to  222°  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.023  to  1.026  at  15°. —  Schimmel's  Rep. 
April,  1914,  109. 

Phloroglucin. — Substitute  for,  in  Testing  for  Wood  Pulp  in 
Paper. — According  to  Votocek  the  tannin  in  tea  appears  to  possess 
many  of  the  properties  of  phloroglucin,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
cheap  and  easily  obtainable  substitute  for  it  in  the  testing  of 
papers  for  the  presence  of  wood  pulp.  About  15  grains  of  a  tea 
rich  in  tannin  is  boiled  in  an  ounce  of  water  for  five  minutes, 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.     If  muddy,  the  liquid  may  be  cleared  by  the 
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addition  of  a  little  alcohol.  The  same  red  color  with  ground 
wood  pulp  is  obtained  as  with  phloroglucin,  the  time  necessary 
for  the  full  development  of  the  color  increasing  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  tannin  content  of  the  tea. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  165;  from 
Chem.  Ztg. 

Plastic  Condensation  Products. — Their  Preparation. — Phenol- 
formaldehyde  condensates  form  not  only  from  phenol  and 
formaldehyde,  but  also  in  all  reactions  leading  to  the  formation 
of  oxybenzyl  alcohols  as  in  the  reaction  of  resorcin  and  methylene 
chloride  in  presence  of  alkali,  where  dioxyalcohols  are  the  primary 
products  which  then  yield  solid  condensation  products.  Phenols 
and  ketones  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  also  form  such 
condensates.  J.  Gsell,  for  instance,  obtained  solid  condensation 
products  on  boiling  50  Cc.  acetone  and  50  Gm.  resorcin  with 
3-5  Cc.  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  This  reaction  has  heretofore 
been  considered  peculiar  to  aldehydes. — Pharm.  Zentralh., 
1914,  1035;  from  Chem.-Ztg.,  1914,  541.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Purpurogallin. — Preparation. — The  preparation  of  purpuro- 
gallin  by  treatment  of  pyrogallic  acid  with  sodium  nitrite  and 
acetic  acid  gives  a  poor  quantitative  yield.  If,  according  to 
C.  Graebe,  air  is  completely  excluded,  the  purpurogallin,  CnH805, 
is  at  once  obtained  pure  of  m.  p.  274°  C.  Formic  acid  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  acetic  acid. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  151;  from 
Ber.,  47,  337.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Pyrocatechol. — Compounds  with  Alkali  Salts  of  Organic  Acids. — 
Pyrocatechol  is  distinguished  by  the  property  of  forming  mole- 
cular compounds  with  alkali  salts  of  hydrocyanic,  acetic,  succinic, 
and  salicylic  acids  when  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  the 
compounds  are  mixed  in  proper  proportions.  The  formates, 
for  example,  are  represented  by  the  formulae 

H-COONa-C6H4(OH)2-H20;  H-COONa2C6H4(OH)2; 
H-COOK-C6H4(OH)2.  Pyrocatechol  does  not  combine  with  the 
acids  themselves,  but  only  with  the  alkali  salts,  showing  that  the 
alkali  metal  is  essential  for  the  combination.     R.  F.  Weinland 
and  W.  Denzel.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  497;  from  Ber.,  47,  2244. 

Retene-quinone  and  Its  Condensations  with  Aceto-acetic-ester. 

— Heiduschka  and  Khudadad  report  further  work  on  their 
investigation  of  retene-quinone.  When  this  substance  is  con- 
densed with  aceto-acetic  ester  in  the  presence  of  alcoholic  potas- 
sium hydroxide  or  when  the  condensation  takes  place  in  absolute 
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alcohol  solution  in  the  presence  of  a  little  piperidine,  retoxylene- 
aceto-acetic  ester, 

/C=C(COOC2H5)COCH3 
Ci6H16 

\CO  is  formed. 

This  substance,  the  gross  formula  of  which  is  C24H2404  when 
warmed  with  concentrated  formic  acid  is  transformed  into  the 
isomeric  iso-retoxylene  aceto-acetic  ester  C23H2303(OH),  and 
after  three  hours  heating  with  the  acid  just  mentioned,  methyl- 
isopropyl-biphenylene  C24H2403  is  produced.  On  heating  retoxy- 
lene  aceto-acetic  ester  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  one  molecule  of 
water  splits  off  and  two  isomeric  anhydrides  are  formed.  When 
the  aceto-acetic  ester  of  retoxylene  is  heated  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  or  with  formic  acid,  the  acetyl  group  is  split  off  and  an 
acetic  ester  of  retoxylene  remains.  When  the  aceto-acetic  ester 
is  heated  with  hydrazine  hydrate  in  alcoholic  solution,  a  mono- 
hydrazide  results.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  condensation 
occurs  between  60°  and  65°  C,  a  diazine  derivative  having  the 
formula 

COOC2H5 

/C=C— C— CH3  is  produced. 

Ci6h16  y 

\C=N— N 

When  retene  quinone  is  condensed  with  aceto-acetic  ester  by 
means  of  acetic  anhydride  a  mixture  of  three  substances  results; 
diretene  quinone  aceto-acetic  ester  anhydride,  di-retene-quinone- 
aceto-acetic  ester  and  di-retene-quinone-aceto-acetic  di-acetate. 

In  the  research,  the  following  substances  were  prepared  and 
examined : 

1.  Di-retene-quinone-aceto-acetic  ester  anhydride,  C42H40O6, 
prepared  as  described  above.  Orange-yellow  needles,  melting  at 
305°  C. 

2.  Di-retene-quinone-aceto-acetic  ester  (Triketo-Di  [methyl- 
isopropyl-biphenylene]  dioxy-heptane-carbonic  acid  ethyl  ester), 
(C6H60)x.     Reddish-brown  crystals  melting  at  235°-237°  C. 

3.  A  substance  occurring  in  small  bright-yellow  crystals 
melting  at  225°-227°  C,  having  as  formula  either  C26H26O5  or 
C46H59O9. 

4.  Methyl-isopropyl-biphenylene-keto-propene-carbonic    acid 
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ethyl-ester,  C20H22O3.     Fine  colorless  needles,fmelting  at  183- 
184°  C. 

5.  Alpha-anhydro-retoxylene-acetic  ester,  a  substance  melting 
at  270°  C,  crystallizing  in  the  form  of  fine  colorless  needles  having 
the  formula,  C20H22O3. 

6.  Keto-  [methyl-isopropyl-biphenylene]  -  dihydro-pentene- 
carbonic  acid  ethyl  ester,  C24H24O3,  brownish  white  crystals  melt- 
ing at  235-240°  C. 

7.  Iso-retoxylene-aceto-acetic  ester  (the  oxy-combination  of 
"6,"  C24H2404,  yellowish  crystals  melting  at  172-174°  C. 

8.  Iso-retoxylene-aceto-acet:c  ester  formate,  C25H24O5,  bright 
yellow  crystals  melting  at  144-150°  C. 

9.  Dihydro-retoxylene-aceto-acetic  ester  mono-hydrazide, 
C24H28O3N2,  colorless  crystals  melting  at  180-181°  C. 

10.  Retoxylene-aceto-acetic  ester  hydrazine,  C24H28O4N2,  long 
thin  colorless  needles  melting  at  215-216°  C. 

11.  [Methyl-isopropyl-biphenylene]  -  methyl-diazine-carbonic 
acid  ethyl  ester,  C24H24O2N2,  small  red  crystals  melting  at  200- 
205°  C.— Arch.  Pharm.,  251,  682.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Salicyl  Chloride. — Production. — According  to  Ed.  Kopetschni 
and  L.  Karczag,  salicyl  chloride,  whose  production  had  not  till 
now  been  accomplished,  can  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  ice- 
cold  thionyl  chloride  on  sodium  salicylate: 

C6H4OH.COONa+SOCl2=C6H4OH.COCl+NaCl+S02. 

The  salicyl  chloride  is  distilled  off  at  12  mm.  pressure.  It  forms 
a  clear,  very  refractive  liquid  of  characteristic  odor.  When 
cooled  with  ice,  it  solidifies  to  radiating  white  needles  melting 
at  17.5-18°  C.  Thionyl  chloride  reacts  analogously  with  salts 
of  other  monohydroxy-acids;  p-oxybenzoyl  chloride  and  glycolyl 
chloride  were  also  thus  obtained. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  111;  from 
Ber.,  1914,  235.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Trinitrotoluene. — •  Use  in  Warfare. — It  became  known  some 
twelve  months  ago  that  Germany  had  adopted  trinitrotoluene 
in  the  navy  for  high-explosive  shells,  torpedoes,  and  sea  mines, 
and  in  all  probability  it  is  this  substance  that  has  caused  conster- 
nation is  some  quarters,  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  Germans 
had  a  secret  explosive  more  powerful  than  any  known  to  the 
other  European  Powers.  As  an  explosive,  trinitrotoluene  is 
eminently  safe  to  handle,  and  needs  to  be  detonated  by  mercuric 
fulminate,  the  impact  of  a  rifle  bullet  even  being  insufficient  to 
explode  it.     A  shell  or  mine  loaded  with  it  bursts  into  larger 
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fragments  than  when  picric  acid  is  the  explosive,  and  although 
wet  gun-cotton  is  more  powerful  if  exploded  in  close  proximity 
to  the  target,  the  effect  produced  oy  trinitrotoluene  is  much 
greater  when  the  explosion  takes  place  at  some  distance.  Whereas 
picric  acid  readily  forms  metallic  picrates  which  are  dangerous 
to  handle,  trinitrotoluene  does  not  react  with  metals,  and  can  be 
manipulated  safely  even  when  hot,  as  it  burns  slowly  without 
exploding.  The  theoretical  decomposition  is  expressed  by  the 
following  reaction: 

2C6H2(CH3)   (N02)3=12CO+2CH4+H2+3N2. 
Thus  one  kilogramme  affords  778  liters  of  gases,  which,  owing 
to  lack  of  oxygen,  are  incompletely  burnt. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  509. 

Vanillin  arid  its  Adulteration. — M.  Lehmann  reports  his  results 
concerning  the  chemical  and  physical  behavior  of  vanillin  and  its 
adulterants,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  table  of  the  sintering  and 
melting  points  of  the  adulterated  vanillins  with  the  chief  adulter- 
ants in  different  proportions.  As  adulterants,  the  principal  ones 
to  consider  are  guaiacol  carbonate,  coumarin,  heliotropin,  benzoic 
and  salicylic  acids,  acetyl-salicylic  acid,  acetanilide,  and  phthalic 
anhydride.  If  the  sintering  of  a  vanillin  sample  appears  abnormal, 
it  is  undoubtedly  impure.  When  the  adulterant  has  been  de- 
tected, the  approximate  amount  may  be  determined  by  use  of 
the  author's  tables.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  frequently  a 
mixture  of  several  substances  constitutes  the  adulterant,  this 
complicating  the  work. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  389;  from  Sond- 
erabdr.  Chem.-Ztg.,  1914,  Nr.  36  and  37.— (J.  H.  W.) 

FIXED   OILS  AND  FATS. 

Almond  Oil. — Adulterations.— W '.  C.  Allen  and  E.  T.  Brewis 
in  an  article  deal  in  a  general  way  with  the  fixed  oil  of  almonds, 
its  extraction,  substitutes  and  adulterants,  of  which  the  chief  are 
apricot  and  peach  kernel  oils. — Deut.-Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914, 
33-34.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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Apparatus  for  the  Deter- 
mination of  Fat  by  the 
Roese  Gottlieb  Method. — 

William  Brinsmaid  de- 
scribes a  form  of  tube 
designed  by  himself  for 
use  in  the  determination 
of  fat  by  the  Roese  Gott- 
lieb method. 

Its  chief  point  of  inter- 
est is  that  a  side  tube  with 
ground  glass  stop  cock 
has  been  fused  into  the 
extraction  tube  at  just 
the  proper  height  for 
drawing  off  the  mixed 
ethers. — J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  1914,  324.  —  (L. 
A.  B.) 


Butter-Fat. — Rapid  Method  of  Estimation  in  Milk,  Cheese, 
Cream  and  Butter  — Some  time  ago  E.  Rupp  and  A.  Miiller  re- 
ported a  modification  of  the  Gottlieb  Rose  method  of  fat  determi- 
nation in  milk  by  which,  with  the  use  of  tragacanth,  a  decided 
saving  in  time  of  separation  is  accomplished  and  special  forms  of 
apparatus  dispensed  with. 

Determination  in  Milk. — 10  Cc.  milk  is  pipetted  into  a  75-100 
Cc.  bottle  and  treated,  shaking  after  each  addition,  with  2  Cc. 
ammonia,  10  Cc.  alcohol,  20  Cc.  ether,  and  20  Cc.  petroleum  ether. 
Finally  the  mixture  is  shaken  one  minute  and  set  aside  for  15  min- 
utes. The  bottle  is  then  carefully  turned  upside  down,  the  stop- 
per loosened,  and  the  aqueous  layer  slowly  permitted  to  run  out 
till  only  about  1.5  Cc.  remains.  After  adding  0.4  Gm.  traga- 
canth, the  bottle  is  then  vigorously  shaken  about  20  times,  and, 
after  standing  2  minutes,  the  ether-fat  layer  is  poured  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  into  a  tared  beaker.  The  bottle  is  rinsed  with 
two  successive  portions  (5  Cc.  each)  of  petroleum  ether  and  the 
combined  ethereal  liquids  treated  as  usual. 
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Kuno  Kropat  has  adapted  this  method  for  cheese,  cream  and 
butter: 

Determination  in  Cheese. — An  accurately  weighed  average 
sample  of  2-3  Gm.  cheese  is  placed  in  a  100  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask 
and  warmed  with  5  Cc.  25%  hydrochloric  acid  over  a  naked 
flame  till  all  is  dissolved  and  the  solution  is  brown.  3-5  Cc.  alco- 
hol are  then  added  and  the  liquid  permitted  to  cool,  after  which  it 
is  shaken  with  25  Cc.  ether  and,  after  the  liquids  have  separated, 
with  25  Cc.  petroleum  ether  in  such  a  manner  that  the  flask  is 
shaken  40  times  in  a  minute.  After  standing  10-15  minutes, 
1-1.5  Gm.  tragacanth  and  3-5  Cc.  water  are  added  and  the  traga- 
canth  caused  to  swell  by  vigorously  rotating  (not  shaking)  the 
flask  several  times.  After  waiting  2-3  minutes,  the  flask  is  vig- 
orously rotated  or  shaken  till  the  tragacanth  mass  is  well  balled 
together  and  the  clear  ether-fat  solution  shows  no  floating  par- 
ticles. After  standing  awhile,  the  fat  solution  is  poured  off  into 
a  tared  container  and  the  tragacanth  paste  treated  with  15  Cc. 
petroleum  ether  in  small  portions.  After  evaporating  the  ether 
from  the  mixed  extraction  liquids,  the  residue  is  dried  2  hours. 

Determination  in  Butter. — To  1  Gm.  of  butter  in  a  100  Cc. 
Erlenmeyer  flask  3-5  Cc.  water  are  added  and  the  mixture  warmed 
somewhat.  It  is  then  treated  with  3-5  Cc.  of  alcohol  and,  after 
cooling,  with  -20  Cc.  each  of  ether  and  petroleum  ether.  After 
15  minutes  the  mixture  is  balled  with  1  Gm.  tragacanth  and  1-3 
Cc.  water,  rotating  vigorously,  and  then  permitted  to  stand 
awhile.  The  ethereal  liquid  is  poured  into  a  tared  container  and 
the  residual  mass  washed  with  15  Cc.  petroleum  ether  in  small 
portions.     Further  treatment  as  usual. 

Determination  in  Cream. — According  to  the  expected  fat  con- 
tent, 2-5  Gm.  of  cream  in  a  100  Cc.  bottle  is,  after  adding  about 
3  Cc.  ammonia  and  3-5  Cc.  alcohol,  shaken  successively  with  20 
Cc.  ether  and  20  Cc.  petroleum  ether.  In  the  case  of  sour  cream, 
should  complete  solution  not  have  taken  place  after  shaking  with 
the  ether,  this  is  accomplished  through  addition  of  3-4  Cc.  of 
water  of  ammonia.  After  10-15  minutes  1-1.5  Gm.  tragacanth, 
and,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  3-4  Cc.  water  are  added, 
the  bottle  rotated  and  the  tragacanth  permitted  to  swell  a  few 
minutes.  The  contents  are  then  shaken  till  the  ether  layer 
becomes  clear,  and  the  tragacanth  is  permitted  to  deposit  on 
the  bottom.  If,  on  tilting  the  bottle,  flakes  of  tragacanth  no 
longer  loosen,  the  ethereal  layer  is  poured  off  into  a  weighed 
flask  and  the  bottle  rinsed  with  15  Cc.  petroleum  ether  in  small 
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portions.     Further  treatment  as  usual . — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914, 
840-841;  from  Chem.  Rev.  Fett-  Harz-Ind.,  1914, 142.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Cholesterins. — The  widely  distributed  sterins  mostly  are  simply 
unsaturated  secondary  alcohols  of  the  formula  C27H460,  such  as 
cholesterin,  the  phytosterin  of  wheat  seedlings,  sitosterin,  etc. 
In  addition  there  are  sterins  which  contain  two  atoms  more 
hydrogen^than  the  cholesterins  do,  and  which  are  saturated 
secondaryjalcohols  of  the  formula  C27H480,  such  as  coprosterin 
from  humas  faeces  and  probably  the  isocholesterin  of  sheep's 
wool.  A.  Windaus  and  CI.  Uibrig,  by  use  of  hydrogen  in  presence 
of  platinum  black,  prepared  the  reduction  product  of  cholesterin, 
cholestanol,  C27H480,  or  dihydrocholesterin,  which  had  been 
previously  prepared  by  others.  It  crystallizes  with  1  molecule 
of  water  and  melts  (water-free)  at  141.5°  C.  An  isomer  of  this, 
/8-cholestanol,  was  obtained  by  prolonged  heating  of  the  p-f orm 
in  a  sodium-amyl  alcohol  solution;  it  melts  at  182°  C.  Energetic 
oxidation  of  /S-cholestanol  yielded  the  corresponding  dicarbonic 
acid,  C27H46O4.-Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  724;  from  Ber.,  47,  2384.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Cholesterin. — Decomposition  in  the  Animal  Organs. — J.  Lif- 
schiitz  states  that  cholesterin  C27H460,  during  its  wandering 
through  the  animal  organs  and  tissues,  takes  on,  probably  in  the 
blood,  one  atom  of  oxygen,  becoming  changed  into  the  more 
reactive  oxycholesterin  C27H4602,  which  is  characterized  by  its 
specific  color  and  spectrum  reactions  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  bile  acids  and  the  bile 
itself  give,  after  oxidation,  the  acetic-sulphuric  acid  reaction  of 
oxycholesterin  with  all  of  the  characteristic  color  and  spectrum 
reactions.  From  this  it  may  be  judged  that  the  bile  acids  are 
derived  from  cholesterin. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  542;  from  Z. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1914.  309.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Does  Osmium  Dioxide  Harden  Fats? — Norman  and  Schick, 
discussing  Lehmann's  work  on  the  solidification  of  oils  by  use  of 
osmium  tetraoxide  (Yearbook  1913,  332),  question  his  statement 
as  to  the  reduction  of  the  tetroxide  to  the  dioxide.  They  have 
repeated  Lehmann's  experiment  and  find  by  electrical  conduc- 
tivity measurements  that  the  residue  left  after  the  reaction  is  not 
osmium  dioxide  but  the  metal  itself.  They  therefore  attribute 
the  fat-hardening  action  of  the  tetroxide  not  to  the  dioxide  but 
to  the  metal,  which  as  is  well  known  acts  very  effectively  as  a 
carrier  of  hydrogen. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  208. — (H.  V.  A.) 
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Cacao  Butter. — Skillful  Adulteration. — Attention  having  been 
directed  to  cacao  butter  derived  from  Holland,  which  had  been 
so  skillfully  adulterated  that  determination  of  the  ordinary 
chemical  and  physical  properties  would  have  led  to  its  acceptance 
as  of  normal  purity,  if  this  had  not  been  contraindicated  by  the 
price  at  which  it  was  exploited,  CI.  Grimme  has  recently  ex- 
amined such  cacao  butter  from  Holland,  designated  as  swan- 
brand,  which  was  suspected  on  account  of  the  lower  congealing 
point  of  the  fatty  acids  (44.9  to  45°  C.)  than  that  of  those  from 
samples  of  guaranteed  purity  (48.8  to  49.2°  C.)  and,  also,  by 
certain  physical  distinctions.  The  suspicion  that  the  adulteration 
consisted  of  hardened  fat  was  not  confirmed.  But  it  was  shown 
experimentally  that  two  suspected  specimens  of  cacao  butter 
from  Holland — the  one  "elite  brand,"  the  other  "swan-brand" — 
contained  a  foreign  fat,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  glycerides 
melting  at  39.5°  to  40°  C,  while  pure  cacao  butter  melted  at  56 
to  57.4°  C. 

The  details  of  the  experiments,  accompanied  by  a  table  giving 
the  comparative  data,  must  be  consulted  in  the  original. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  284.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Clupanodonic  Acid. — Preparation. — For  the  preparation  of 
clupanodonic  acid,  discovered  by  Tsujimoto  as  a  common  constit- 
uent of  fish  oils,  a  rational  method  has  been  worked  out.  From 
the  bromine  addition  products  of  the  fatty  acids  of  sardine  oil 
(they  contained  no  linolenic  acid  hexabromide)  the  octobromides 
were  isolated  by  proper  extraction,  and  from  these  the  bromine 
split  off  in  a  neutral  medium  (using  zinc  dust  and  alcohol).  The 
acid  thus  obtained  in  very  good  yield  and  of  great  purity,  forms 
with  bromine  an  octobromide  and  is  reduced  by  colloidal  pal- 
ladium and  hydrogen  to  stearic  acid;  in  addition  low  melting 
saturated  acids  are  also  obtained  with  the  stearic  acid.  It  is 
therefore  considered  that  in  clupanodonic  acid  there  is  a  mixture 
of  isomeric  tetraolefinmonocarbonic  acids  with,  in  part,  branched 
hydrocarbon  chains.  —  Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  282;  from  Riedels 
Ber.,  1914.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Cocoanut  Oil. — -PurificaHon  with  Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid. — 
As  the  result  of  experiments,  J.  Pavlicek  states  that  the  crude 
cocoanut  oil  may  be  refined  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  not 
exceeding  1%  of  its  weight.  In  addition  to  a  partial  bleaching 
this  process  removes  the  gelatinous  and  albuminous  substances 
as  well  as  the  alkaloid  that  causes  the  scratching  taste;  it  also 
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improves  the  odor.  The  subsequent  deodorizing  process  is  ac- 
complished more  readily  than  with  oils  that  have  not  been 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  odorless  oil  has  a  very  pleas- 
ant taste  and,  because  of  dehydration,  does  not  readily  rancidify. 
—  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  826-827;  from  Chem.  Rev.  Fett 
Harz-Ind.,  1914,  144.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Extracted  Oils. — Determination  of  Presence  of  Carbon  Disul- 
phide.— F.  Utz  states  that  the  method  of  E.  Kurowski  modified 
by  himself  is  best  adapted  for  testing  for  carbon  disulphide  in 
extracted  oils.  The  oil  is  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  volume  of 
alcohol  and  5-10  Cc.  distilled  off  through  a  well-cooled  condenser. 
The  distillate  is  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  acetylacetone- 
thallium  solution,  which  latter  is  prepared  by  boiling  for  a  time 
a  solution  of  acetylacetone  in  alcohol  with  thallous  carbonate. 
A  yellowish  turbidity  indicates  carbon  disulphide,  the  precipitate 
forming  immediately  or  on  standing,  depending  on  the  amount 
present,  and  slowly  depositing  as  an  orange-yellow  sediment. 
In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  readily  and  positively 
as  little  as  1%  of  carbon  disulphide  in  an  oil.  Sulphur-containing 
oils  do  not  interfere.  The  following  method  of  E.  Schmidt  also 
gives  good  results.  The  oil  is  heated  on  a  water  bath  in  'a  retort 
provided  with  a  condenser  which  dips  below  a  little  alcohol  or 
water,  the  condenser  rinsed  with  a  little  absolute  alcohol,  and  the 
rinsings  mixed  with  the  distillate.  The  mixed  distillate  is  treated 
with  some  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  and  warmed  slightly, 
then  cooled,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  copper  sulphate 
added.  In  the  presence  of  carbon  disulphide  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  cuprous  xanthogenate  appears.- — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  784; 
from  Chem.  Rev.  Fett  Harz-Ind.,  1914,  86.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Fats. — Modification  in  Determination  of  Presence  of  Nickel. — 
Robert  H.  Kerr  states,  in  testing  for  nickel  in  cottonseed  oil, 
hydrogenized  cottonseed  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  mixtures,  that  the 
addition  of  dimethylglyoxime  and  ammonia  sometimes  causes 
the  appearance  of  a  temporary  red  color  which  closely  resembles 
that  produced  by  traces  of  nickel  except  that  it  appears  imme- 
diately after,  but  never  before,  the  addition  of  ammonia  and 
that  it  lasts  only  a  few  minutes.  A  misinterpretation  is  best 
avoided  by  destroying  all  organic  matter  in  the  acid  extraction 
liquid.  The  author  advises  the  following  modification  of  the 
test: 

10  Gm.  of  the  fat  are  warmed  on  a  water  bath  with  frequent 
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shaking  for  2-3  hours  with  10  Cc.  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.12). 
The  fat  is  then  separated  by  a  water-moistened  filter  and  the 
acid  filtrate  evaporated  partially  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  a  water 
bath,  2-3  Cc.  cone,  nitric  acid  added,  and  evaporation  continued 
to  dryness.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  a  few  Cc.  distilled 
water,  a  few  drops  1  %  alcoholic  dimethylglyoxime  solution  added, 
and  this  followed  by  several  drops  diluted  ammonia.  The  red- 
colored  solution  of  nickel-dimethylglyoxime  obtained  can  be 
compared  with  the  tints  developed  from  nickel  solutions  of  known 
strengths,  thus  obtaining  quantitative  results. — Pharm.  Zentralh., 
1914,  813-814;  from  Chem.  Rev.  Fett  Harz-Ind.,  1914,  142.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Fixed  Oils. — Determination  of  Unsaponifiable  Matter. — Various 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  dist  nguishing  between  animal 
and  vegetable  oils,  by  separating  the  sterols  from  the  unsaponi- 
fiable matter,  and  converting  them  into  acetates,  when  the 
melting  poin  of  the  latter  will  show  whether  phytosterol  or 
cholesterol  is  present,  and  therefore,  whether  the  oil  is  of  vegetable 
or  animal  origin.  H.  Salomon  says  such  a  determination  may 
well  be  combined  with  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
total  unsaponifiable  matter  and  of  the  sterols,  as  follows:  50 
or  100  Gm.  of  the  oil  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  KOH,  and  the 
soap  solution  extracted  with  ether;  after  washing,  the  ethereal 
solution  is  distilled  and  the  residue  weighed,  giving  the  total 
unsaponifiable  matter.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
excess  of  alcoholic  solution  of  digitonin  is  added,  which  precipitates 
the  sterols;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  ether  and  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride,  at  first  under  a  reflux  condenser,  and  the  excess 
is  then  evaporated  off  on  a  water  bath,  the  residue  taken  up  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  water  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  whole 
of  the  sterol  acetates  have  crystallized  out;  the  crystals  are 
collected,  washed  with  alcohol  and  weighed.  After  recrystal- 
lization,  the  melting  point  is  determined.  If  desired,  the  liquid 
portion  of  the  unsaponifiable  matter  can  be  obtained  from  the 
filtrate  from  the  digitonin  precipitate  for  further  examination. — 
Pharm.  J.,  93,  323;  from  Ber.  Deut.  pharm.  Ges    1914,  189. 

Linseed  Oil. — Testing  for  Gloss  Oil.— Spayd's  modification  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  method  of  determining  the  adulteration  of  linseed 
oil  with  rosin  or  rosin  oil  will  detect  as  low  as  two  per  cent,  of 
rosin  or  rosin  oil  in  a  mineral  oil  mixture,  and  as  low  as  three  or 
four  per  cent,  in  linseed  oil. 
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Take  2  Cc.  of  the  suspected  oil  and  boil  with  10  Ce.  of  acetic 
anhydride,  add  10  Cc.  of  water  and  allow  to  cool;  draw  off  the 
aqueous  portion,  filter  through  a  wet  filter,  and  cautiously  add  a 
drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  filtrate.  A  beautiful 
fugitive  color  will  be  produced  if  rosin  oil  be  present. — Azor 
Thurston,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  174-175.— (L.  S.) 

Iodine  Number  of  Linseed    and    Petroleum    Oils.  —  W.    H. 

Smith  and  J.  B.  Tuttle  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  have  in- 
vestigated the  effect  of  varying  conditions  upon  the  iodine 
value  of  linseed  and  petroleum  oils,  using  the  Hanus  method. 

Samples  of  raw,  boiled  and  burnt  linseed  oils  were  examined, 
also  petroleum  oils  of  the  type  of  automobile  cylinder  oils,  and 
an  engine  oil. 

The  influence  of  the  following  factors  was  studied:  tempera- 
ture, the  time  of  absorption,  the  weight  of  oil  taken,  and  the 
excess  of  iodine  present. 

The  results  are  shown  in  tables  of  analytical  results  and  by 
plotted  curves,  and  can  best  be  understood  by  referring  to  the 
original  article.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914.  994.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Olive  Oil.— Effect  of  Air  and  Sunlight. — Experiments  have 
been  made  by  F.  Canzoneri  and  G.  Bianchini  with  olive  oil 
in  which  samples  of  the  same  batch  were  exposed,  (1)  to  air  and 
sunlight,  (2)  to  air  in  the  dark,  and  3)  to  sunlight  in  a  sealed 
tube  from  which  the  air  had  been  exhausted.  The  first  sample 
became  rancid,  but  the  other  two  remained  unaltered,  showing 
that  the  effect  is  due  not  to  micro-organisms,  but  to  the  action 
of  air  accelerated  or  determined  by  the  action  of  light.  Oleic 
acid  exposed  to  air  and  light  for  five  months  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  white  solid  (m.  p.  50-51°  C),  probably  stearo- 
lactone,  nonylic,  formic,  azelaic  and  dihydrostearic  acids,  nonylic 
aldehyde,  and  the  acids  A  and  B  obtained  by  Molinari  by  the 
decomposition  of  oleic  acid  ozonide.  Exposure  to  oxygen  and 
light  for  a  week  gave  rise  to  the  presence  of  nonylic  and  semi- 
azelaic  aldehydes  and  azelaic,  nonylic,  di-  and  mono-hydroxy- 
stearic  acids.  The  results  show  that  the  decomposition  is  on 
similar  lines  to  the  decomposition  by  means  of  ozone,  the  action 
taking  place  at  the  double  linkages  with  a  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  peroxides,  aldehydes,  and  acids  of  the  type  of  nonylic 
compounds  and  their  oxidation  products,  the  latter  becoming 
more  complex  as  the  oxidation  is  prolonged. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  609. 

Oils   and   Paste   Colors. — Changes   Due  to   Autohydrolysis. — 
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According  to  Henry  A.  Gardner  flax  seed  is  sometimes  infected 
with  micro-organisms,  which,  if  they  pass  into  the  expressed  oil, 
cause  hydrolysis  as  shown  by  an  increase  of  the  acid  value. 
The  enzyme  produced  by  the  organisms  is  to  be  found  mostly 
in  the  slime  of  the  oil.  In  order  to  prevent  change  of  the  oil 
and  formation  of  soaps  on  mixing  with  basic  colors,  the  raw  lin- 
seed oil  should  be  heated  to  at  least  100°  C.  to  destroy  the 
hydrolyzing  enzyme.  The  oil  should  also  be  well  filtered  to  pre- 
vent slime  formation  as  much  as  possible. — Pharm.  Zentralh., 
1914,  826;  from  Chem.  Rev.  Fett  Harz-Ind.,  1914,  145.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Oxy-fatty  Acid  Glycerides. — A  New  Method  of  Preparation. — 
To  obtain  an  active  preparation  for  the  therapy  of  spasmophilia, 
Ernst  Freudenberg  and  Ludwig  Klocman  oxidized  cod  liver  oil, 
using  hydrogen  peroxide,  with  osmic  acid  as  catalyst.  Similar 
but  less  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  using  ferrous 
salts  and  uranyl  salts  as  catalyzing  agents. 

Method  I.  500  Gm.  cod  liver  oil  are  emulsified  by  shaking 
with  100  Cc.  1%  soda  solution  and  water;  100  Cc.  1%  osmic  acid 
are  then  added  and  the  mixture  shaken,  after  which  6%  hydrogen 
peroxide  solution  is  slowly  dropped  in  with  prolonged  stirring  by 
means  of  an  automatic  stirring  arrangement.  After  a  day  the 
aqueous  layer  is  allowed  to  separate  and  is  removed,  the  fat  being 
again  emulsified  with  weak  soda  solution  and  hydrogen  peroxide 
dropped  in  with  stirring  as  before.  If  the  aqueous  layer  still 
contains  sufficient  hydrogen  peroxide  (which  may  be  determined 
by  assay)  it  may  be  further  used.  A  five-fold  quantity  of  6% 
peroxide  is  sufficient  for  complete  oxidation;  the  approaching 
completion  is  indicated  by  the  oxidation  product  sinking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  when  the  layers  separate.  At  the  close  of 
the  reaction  the  soda  is  neutralized  with  an  equivalent  amount 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  product  intended  for  therapeutic 
use  was  purified  by  several  days'  washing  with  frequently  changed 
water  in  a  shaking  machine.  For  purposes  of  analysis  the 
product  is  taken  up  by  rubbing  with  benzin  and  purified  by 
subsequent  centrifugation. 

Method  II.  100  Gm.  cod  liver  oil,  in  a  flask  supplied  with  a 
reflux  condenser,  is  dissolved  in  100  Cc.  ether,  100  Cc.  1%  osmic 
acid  solution  added,  shaken,  and  30%  hydrogen  peroxide  solution 
dropped  in  with  shaking.  The  ether  soon  commences  to  boil 
briskly.  After  the  use  of  about  100  Gm.  perhydrol,  the  ether-fat 
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layer  is  washed  with  water,  and  the  ether  evaporated.  The 
reaction  product  is  the  same  as  that  from  the  previous  method. 

The  authors  call  the  product  obtained  in  this  manner  "Oxyle- 
bertran"  (oxy-cod  liver  oil).  It  is  a  thickly-fluid  brown  mass 
which,  because  of  the  increased  specific  gravity,  sinks  in  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  cold  96%  alcohol,  also  in  chloroform  and  ether, 
but  less  so  in  benzin.  Its  most  interesting  property  is  the  fact 
that  it  gives  a  clear  solution  in  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxide 
and  other  corresponding  alkali  solutions,  a  property  not  known 
to  be  possessed  by  any  other  fixed  oil.  This  property  is  not 
due  to  possible  saponification;  saponification  does  not  occur  in 
the  process.  This  solubility  is  probably  due  to  alcoholate 
formation,  the  oxy  groups  being  neutralized  by  the  alkali.  The 
determination  of  the  iodine  and  Hehner  values  before  and  after 
oxidation  shows  that  complete  oxidation  occurs,  every  double 
binding  of  the  fat  receiving  two  oxy-groups.  On  treatment  with 
hot  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  the  oxy-cod  liver  oil  colors 
reddish-brown,  and  with  prolonged  boiling,  resinifies.  Pancreatic 
juice  very  quickly  and  completely  emulsifies  the  oxidized  oil. 

In  an  analogous  manner,  as  from  cod  liver  oil,  the  oxy-oils 
(oxidized  glycerides)  of  linseed  oil  and  of  olive  oil  can  be  prepared, 
these  also  exhibiting  an  increased  specific  gravity,  the  iodine 
number  0,  and  the  solubility  in  alcohol  and  dilute  aqueous 
alkali  solutions.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  828;  from  Jahrb.  Kinder- 
heilk.,  1914,  79.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Phytosterol  and  Cholesterol. — Isolation  from  Fats  by  Digi- 
tonin.— Since  Windau  showed  the  possibility  of  isolating  sterols 
from  fats  by  means  of  digitonin  many  attempts  to  adapt  this 
discovery  to  practical  analysis  have  been  made.  P.  Berg  and 
J.  Angerhausen  use  the  following  method:  The  melted  and 
filtered  fat  is  shaken  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  1%  alcoholic 
solution  of  digitonin,  at  60°  to  70°  C.  Chloroform  is  then  added 
and  after  some  time  (care  being  taken  to  keep  the  temperature 
at  60°  to  70°  C),  the  chloroform  fat  solution  is  filtered  and  the 
filter  freed  from  fat  by  chloroform.  Through  the  same  filter, 
the  alcohol  containing  most  of  the  digitonide  is  filtered,  and  the 
digitonide  washed  with  ether  and  dried.  It  is  then  converted 
into  sterol  acetate  by  boiling  with  acetic  anhydride.  After 
cooling  the  liquid  deposits  crystals  of  sterol  acetate.  The 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  ether,  the  solution  filtered,  the  ether 
evaporated,  and  the  acetate  recrystallized  from  alcohol.     The 
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melting  point  of  the  sterol  acetate  is  used  to  distinguish  choles- 
terol from  phytosterol.  The  following  melting  points  have  been 
determined 

Cholesterol  acetate  from  lard 113.5°  C. 

Cholesterol  acetate  from  tallow 113°  C. 

Phytosterol  acetate  from  cocoanut  oil 127°  C. 

Phytosterol  acetate  from  cottonseed  oil 123°  C. 

The  above  acetates  were  crystallized  but  once. — Pharm.  J., 
93,  525;  from  Chem.  Ztg. 

The  Phytosterin  of  Oil  of  Strophanthus. — A.  Heiduschka  and  R. 
Wallenreuter  report  a  study  of  the  phytosterin  of  oil  of  strophan- 
thus. Finding  the  sample  Of  oil  contained  1.12%  of  unsaponi- 
fiable  material,  they  estimated  the  amount  of  phytosterin  by 
the  Windhaus  digitonin  method  (see  above)  and  found  0.504% 
of  that  substance,  which  proved  to  be  a  definite  compound 
C27H46OAq.;  melting  at  140°  C;  forming  an  acetic  ester, 
C27H450C2H30,  melting  at  130°;  a  propionic  ester,  C27H45OC3H5O, 
melting  at  111°;  and  an  aceto-dibromide,  C29H4802Br2. — Arch. 
Pharm.,  252,  704.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Oil  of  Strophanthus. — Properties  and  Constants. — Finding  the 
information  concerning  the  fat  of  strophanthus  seeds  rather 
indefinite  and  contradictory  Hermann  Matthes  and  Ludwig 
Rath  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  oil  which  had  been 
extracted  from  the  seed  of  Strophanthus  Kombe  by  percolation 
with  petroleum  ether  at  the  factory  of  Caesar  and  Loretz. 

The  crude  oil  was  purified  by  distillation  with  steam  (to  remove 
last  traces  of  the  solvent)  and  the  removal  of  water  by  treatment 
with  exsiccated  sodium  sulphate.  The  purified  filtered  oil  was 
found  to  have  the  following  constants:  Density  at  15°,  0.9252; 
solidification  point,  16°;  refractive  index  at  40°,  1.4615;  angle  of 
rotation,  0°;  acid  number,  17.6;  saponification  number,  189.99; 
ester  number,  172.38;  Hiibl  number,  94.97;  Reichert-Meissl 
number,  1.31;  Polenske  number,  0.59;  Hehner  number,  93.90; 
elaidin  reaction,  positive. 

The  oil  contained  7.97%  of  glycern;  while  there  were  found 
21%  of  saturated  and  73%  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids.  The 
mixture  of  saturated  acids  consisted  of  about  30%  stearic  acid 
and  70%  of  palmitic  acid.     Arachic  acid  was  not  found. 

The  mixture  of  unsaturated  acids  consisted  of  20%  of  linoleic 
acid  and  80%  of  oleic  acid. 

In  the  unsaponifiable  portion,  the  phytosterin,  already  named 
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by  Wallenreuter  sitosterin,  was  found.     This  was  found  to  melt 
at  137°  C.— Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  683.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Sesame  Oil. — Detection. — The  following  modification  of  the 
Kreis  test  for  sesame  oil  is  recommended  by  G.  F.  A.  ten  Bosch: 
Dissolve  one  drop  sesame  oil  in  about  1  Cc.  petroleum  ether 
(benzene  or  chloroform  may  also  be  used),  and  add  an  equal 
volume  of  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  sulphuric  acid  with  1  volume 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  prepared  under  cooling.  On  shaking,  an 
immediate  green  color  develops.  According  to  the  author, 
the  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sesamin.  On  spectroscopic 
examination  of  a  layer  1  cm.  thick,  the  sharply  defined  absorption 
band  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  red,  while  in  the  yellow 
a  less  sharply  defined  band  is  seen.  On  shaking  sesame  meal 
with  petroleum  ether,  the  sesame  oil  may  be  readily  detected. 
By  this  test  0.5%  of  sesame  oil  in  olive  oil  may  be  detected,  1  Cc. 
of  the  oil  being  mixed  with  1  Cc.  petroleum  ether,  an  equal  volume 
of  the  reagent  added,  and  shaking.  When  the  liquids  separate, 
a  faint  green  ring  is  seen  between  the  two  layers. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  60. 

The  Separation  of  Dioxy  from  Tetroxy-Stearic  Acid.— Hermann 
Matthes  and  Ludwig  Rath  in  their  investigation  of  oil  of  stro- 
phantus seed  studied  the  method  of  Hazura  for  the  separation 
of  unsaturated  fatty  acids.  This  consists  in  oxidizing  the  acid 
mixture  with  alkaline  permanganate,  when  the  double  bonds 
are  loosened  and  the  resulting  saturated  acid  contains  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms  as  the  original  unsaturated  body  and 
has  as  many  hydroxyl  groups  as  the  unsatisfied  valences  of  the 
original  substance.  When  in  such  cases,  dioxy-.  tetroxy-  and 
hexoxy-stearic  acids  result,  the  last  is  separated  from  the  first 
two  by  the  fact  that  it  dissolves  in  water,  while  the  dioxy  and 
tetroxy  acids  can,  according  to  Hazura,  be  separated  by  xtreaction 
with  cold  ether.  Matthes  and  Rath  found  the  latter  plan  un- 
satisfactory, but  also  found  that  extraction  of  the  mixed  acids 
with  hot  ether  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  gave  quantitative  results. 
They  therefore  recommend  the  following  procedure: 

Thirty  grammes  of  the  unsaturated  fatty  acid  is  mixed  with 
36  grammes  of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  (sp.  gr.  1.27), 
and  2  liters  of  boiled  water.  To  this  solution  are  added  2  liters 
°f  1H%  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  When  the 
reaction  is  completed,  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is  added  to 
make  the  mixture  acid  and  to  remove  the  excess  permanganate 
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from  the  acid  solution,  the  dioxy  and  tetroxy  acids  separate  in 
white  flakes.  These  are  separated  by  filtration;  the  hexoxy 
acid  remaining  in  the  aqueous  solution  from  which  it  can  be 
precipitated  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  of 
dioxy  and  tetroxy  acid  is  washed  and  dried  and  is  transferred 
to  a  Soxhlet  extractor.  The  first  extraction  with  petroleum 
ether  will  remove  any  unsaturated  acid  that  remains.  Then 
the  residue  is  extracted  with  ether  which  dissolves  the  dioxy- 
stearic  acid  leaving  the  tetroxy  acid  behind.  The  authors  find 
that  the  purified  dioxy  acid  melts  at  129°  and  that  the  tetroxy 
acid  melts  at  170»  — Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  699.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Vegetable  Oils.— Paranitrobenzenediazochloride  as  a  Reagent 
for. — According  to  Sisley  and  Frehse  paranitrobenzenediazo- 
chloride affords  with  many  vegetable  oils  a  more  or  less  intense 
brownish-red  to  currant-red  color  which  may  serve  to  differentiate 
certain  oils.  The  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1.4  Gm. 
paranitraniline  in  2.8  Cc.  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.18)  and 
10  Cc.  water  with  heat,  adding  to  the  solution  all  at  once  30  Cc. 
cold  water,  cooling  to  about  10-14°  C,  and  adding  all  at  once 
8  Cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  sodium  nitrite  solution;  then  stir  until  a 
clear  liquid  results,  and  add  water  to  make  100  Cc.  When  kept 
cold  and  in  the  dark,  the  reagent  will  keep  for  several  days; 
if  necessary,  it  should  be  filtered.  The  reaction  is  carried  out  by 
shaking  10  Cc.  of  the  oil  with  5  Cc.  20  per  cent,  sodium  acetate 
solution  and  then  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  reagent.  Oils  which 
give  no  positive  reaction  with  the  reagent,  afford  a  light  orange- 
yellow  color,  while  oils  affording  a  positive  reaction  develop  a 
reddish-brown  to  currant-red,  the  maximum  coloration  being 
developed  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  reaction  is  negative 
with  olive  and  sunflower  seed  oils,  and  positive  with  arachis, 
sesame,  cottonseed,  colza,  castor,  linseed,  poppy,  walnut,  hazel- 
nut, maize  and  tung  oils.  The  addition  of  10  per  cent,  arachis 
oil  to  olive  oil  may  be  readily  detected. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  334. 

Chinese  Wood  Oil.— Examination  of. — E.  E.  Ware  and  C.  L. 
Schuman  in  studying  the  numerous  methods  proposed  for  the 
determination  of  the  relative  purity  of  wood  oil,  have  made  use 
of  the  light  "break,"  under  the  influence  of  a  catalytic  agent 
(iodine),  as  a  measure  of  the  purity  of  the  oil. 

They  also  submit  a  method  for  the  determination  of  the 
purity  of  the  oil,  based  on  the  insolubility  of  the  potash  soap  in 
absolute  alcohol. 
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The  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  article  for  details  of  the 
methods  and  tabulations  of  analytical  results. — J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  1914,  806.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Chinese  Wood  Oil.— Tests.— Worstall  Test.— 100  Gm.  of  the  oil 

are  heated  in  an  open  metal  dish  (15  Cm.  diameter)  at  282°  C. 
with  stirring  till  solidification  begins.  From  the  time  the  above 
temperature  is  reached  until  the  commencement  of  solidification 
not  more  than  7.5  minutes  should  elapse  for  pure  oil.  As  soon 
as  the  oil  has  solidified,  it  is  poured  out  while  hot  and  cut  with  a 
knife;  pure  oil  furnishes  a  light-colored  solid  product  which 
may  be  cut  like  dry  bread  without  sticking  to  the  knife.  If 
the  time  for  solidification  exceeds  7.5  minutes,  or  the  solidified 
product  is  dark,  soft  and  sticky,  the  oil  is  to  be  rejected. 

Bacon  Test. — Into  a  test  tube  (1.875  Cm.  diameter  by  10  Cm.), 
10  Cc.  pure  Chinese  wood  oil  are  introduced,  into  another  tube 
the  same  amount  of  an  adulterated  oil  (10%  adulteration), 
and  into  a  third  tube  the  same  quantity  of  the  test  oil.  The 
tubes  are  placed  into  an  oil  bath  at  280-285°  C.  for  exactly  9 
minutes,  after  which  they  are  removed  and  compared.  Soon 
after  removal  a  small  polished  spatula  is  penetrated  to  the  bot  om 
of  the  tubes.  Pure  oil  forms  a  clean  hard  cut,  showing  a  straight 
line  on  taking  out  the  spatula;  oil  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
5%  is  always  softer  and  the  cut  shows  a  peculiar  feathered  ap- 
pearance; 10%  adulteration  exhibits  itself  by  the  oil  being  soft  and 
movable;  about  12%  causes  it  frequently  to  remain  completely 
fluid.— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  870.— (J.  H.  W.) 

CARBOHYDRATES. 

Carbohydrates. —  The  Picrate  Method  for  the  Estimation  of. — 
Wm.  M.  Dehn  and  Frank  A.  Hartman  suggest  the  use  of  a 
sodium  carbonate  solution  of  picric  acid  for  the  colorimetric 
estimation  of  certain  carbohydrates.  They  use  as  a  color 
standard,  the  color  of  the  sugar-picrate  solution  itself,  pre- 
pared from  pure  cane  sugar,  thus  obtaining  absolute  identity  of 
color. 

Sodium  carbonate  is  used  in  place  of  the  hydroxide,  because 
it  avoids  both  the  hydrolytic  and  the  decomposing  effect  of  the 
latter. 

It  was  found  that  only  fructose,  after  a  long  time,  gave  any 
color,  at  room  temperature,  with  the  sodium  carbonate  solution 
of  picric  acid,  and  that  on  boiling,  all  sugars,  except  sucrose 
and  raffinose,  develop  color  immediately. 
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The  colors  may  be  compared  either  in  the  ordinary  colori- 
meters, or  by  the  bottle  method.  The  method  appears  to  be 
simple,  easy  to  manipulate,  and  accurate.  — J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc, 
1914,  403.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Cane  Sugar. — Melting  Point. — According  to  B.  Burne  the 
melting  point  of  cane  sugar  is  185°  C,  and  not  160°  C,  as  given 
in  the  text-books.  The  observations  leading  to  this  result  were 
taken  with  various  samples  of  sugar  intended  for  domestic  use. 
With  specially  purified  sugar  the  melting-point  may  possibly  rise 
to  186°  C.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  297;  from  Chem.  News. 

Sugar. — Consumption  during  1912-1913. — The  consumption  of 
sugar  per  head  of  the  population  in  the  following  European 
countries  was  in  pounds:  Denmark,  98.96;  United  Kingdom, 
95.52  Switzerland,  77.24;  Sweden,  57.09;  Holland,  49.9;  Germany, 
48.95;  Norway,  45.83;  France,  43.41;  Belgium,  39.20;  Finland, 
32.54;  Austria-Hungary,  28.12;  Russia,  24.33;  Turkey,  19.84; 
Spain,  16.24;  Portugal,  13.57;  Greece,  11.51;  Italy,  10.76;  Servia, 
9.31;  Koumania,  9.20;  Bulgaria,  8.38.  In  the  United  States 
it  was  85.40  lbs.  per  head. — Editorial,  Pharm.  J.,  93,  218. 

Preparation   of   Pure    Sucrose   and    Dextrose    Caramel. — On 

account  of  the  failure  of  qualitative  tests  for  caramel  in  a  number 
of  liquids  in  which  this  substance  was  used  as  a  coloring  principle, 
George  D.  Beal  and  Harper  F.  Zoller  have  devised  a  method  of 
making  a  pure  caramel  which  can  be  scaled  and  is  soluble  in 
water  or  alcohol. 

100  Gm.  of  cane  sugar  or  crystallized  dextrose  is  placed  in  a 
500  Cc.  flask,  suspended  in  an  oil  bath  together  with  a  ther- 
mometer, and  heat  applied.  The  temperature  is  raised  to  210°  C. 
and  kept  at  that  point  for  thirty  minutes,  cooled,  then  mixed 
with  250  Cc.  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  until  solution  is 
complete. 

When  made  in  this  manner  no  insoluble  substance  is  formed 
but  the  solution  still  contains  some  unconverted  sugar,  also 
some  decomposition  products.  It  may  be  freed  from  these  by 
dialysis,  although  a  small  amount  of  the  caramel  passes  through 
the  dialyzing  medium  and  is  lost.  The  dialyzed  liquid  may  be 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistency  and  spread  on  glass  plates  to 
scale.  The  yield  is  about  15%  of  the  sucrose  or  dextrose  em- 
ployed. 

Sucrose  produces  a  darker  caramel  than  dextrose  in  the  ratio 
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of  about  ten  to  one  so  far  as  coloring  power  is  concerned. — J. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  495-497.— (L.  S.) 

Caramel. —  Useful  Reagents  for  Its  Detection. — Schenk  reports 
favorably  on  the  use  of  three  reagents  for  the  detection  of  cara- 
mel. The  first  consists  of  resorcin-hydrochloric  acid,  which  has 
been  used  by  Fiehe  for  its  detection  in  honey;  the  second  is 
/?-naphthol-sulphuric  acid,  proposed  by  Litterscheid ;  and  the 
third,  proposed  by  the  author,  consists  of  phenol-sulphuric  acid. 
The  reactions  are  extremely  sharp,  the  resorcin-hydrochloric  acid 
and  /?-naphthol-sulphuric  acid,  according  to  Ekenstein  and 
Blanksma,  readily  detecting  0.001  mgm.  of  oxymethylfurfurol, 
while  caramel  could  be  readily  detected  in  cognac,  wine  and 
vinegar;  but  while  with  these  reagents  the  reaction  is  manifested 
immediately,  the  reaction  with  phenol-sulphuric  acid  manifests 
itself  gradually  even  with  exceedingly  minute  caramel  content, 
acquiring  full  intensity  in  the  course  of  the  first  half  hour.— 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  202-203.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Caramel. — As  Food  for  Diabetics. — E.  Grafe  reports  that 
grape  sugar  caramelized  at  a  temperature  of  140°  to  150°  has 
proved  a  useful  means  to  supply  carbohydrates  to  diabetics 
without  increasing  the  glycosuria.  Its  action  was  tested  on 
animals  through  two  years  of  experiences,  and  then  on  twenty- 
five  diabetics  and  found  that  it  usually  had  a  decidedly  favorable 
action  on  the  acidosis.  The  daily  dose  was  from  150  to  200  Gm., 
the  extreme  range  100  to  300  Gm.  This  was  fractioned  through- 
out the  day  and  taken  in  brandy  or  coffee  or  in  puddings.  It 
was  generally  given  for  two  to  four  days  at  a  time,  repeating 
as  necessary  after  interposed  "vegetable  days."  By  this  means 
it  is  possible  to  supply  600  to  800  calories  from  carbohydrates 
and  in  fluid  form.  Any  tendency  to  diarrhea  can  be  combated 
with  astringents.  Grape-sugar  caramel  seems  to  be  borne  better 
than  cane  sugar  caramel.  It  should  contain  only  3  or  5  per  cent, 
sugar  or  less. — (Munch,  med.  Wochnschr.,  v.  41,  No.  26.) — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  437.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Cellulose  Compounds.— Testing  Purity. — Instead  of  testing 
for  foreign  substances  in  cellulose  compounds  by  fusing  with 
alkali  or  treating  with  nitric  acid  as  has  been  practiced  up  to  the 
present,  Hottenroth  makes  use  of  the  solubility  of  such  compounds 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  ensuing  hydrolysis 
into  substances  which  remain  dissolved  on  dilution  with  water. 
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To  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  content  of  cellulose  acetate, 
the  author  adds  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  permits 
to  stand  with  occasional  shaking  at  ordinary  or  elevated  tempera- 
ture for  several  days,  after  which  it  may  be  diluted  with  water 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  determined  with  barium  chloride  without 
fear  of  precipitation  of  hydrocellulose. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914, 
800-801;  from  Chem.-Ztg.,  1914,  515.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Parchment  Paper. — Testing. — The  translucent  papers  used 
for  wrapping  food  products  are  divided  into  true  parchment  papers 
and  parchment  substitutes.  Microscopic  exmaination  is  not 
positive  though  parchment  shows  decided  change  of  the  fibres. 
Testing  for  sulphates  is  not  distinctive  because  the  substitutes 
are  sometimes  sized  with  aluminum  sulphate.  Fortini  and  Cec- 
cherelli  consider  a  physical  examination  to  be  satisfactory  since 
parchment  possesses  much  greater  tensile  strength  and  tear- 
length  than  do  the  substitutes  after  the  size  of  the  latter  has 
been  removed.  Their  tests  were  always  conducted  before  and 
after  treatment  with  hot  water,  using  a  Viscat's  needle  of  1  cm. 
diameter.  The  paper  is  stretched  tight  and  the  needle  always 
caused  to  strike  exactly  vertically,  the  load  being  gradually 
increased  with  fine  lead  shot.  They  found  that  with  true  parch- 
ment almost  the  same  load  was  required  before  and  after  treat- 
ment with  hot  water;  also  with  parchment  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
corresponding  results  with  various  samples  of  the  same  paper, 
whereas  with  substitutes  the  results,  usually  showed  a  sufficient 
correspondence. 

Another  method  is  the  following:  If  the  paper  is  boiled  about 
a  minute  in  water,  true  parchment  paper  remains  firm  and  elastic, 
tears  only  with  strong  pulling  and  shows  a  few  short  or  no  fibres 
at  the  tear;  the  substitutes,  which  were  not  made  by  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid  or  similar  agent,  lose  their  firmness  com- 
pletely with  this  hot  water  treatment,  may  be  readily  torn 
and  show  numerous  long  fibres  at  the  tear.  In  doubtful  cases  a 
piece  of  the  paper  30  square  centimeters  in  size  is  placed  in  a 
125-150  Cc.  jar  with  50  Cc.  of  water  and  30  Gm.  lead  shot  (2 
mm.  diameter),  warmed  to  80°C.  and  vigorously  shaken  for  2 
minutes,  whereby  true  parchment  paper  is  not  torn  but  the 
substitutes  fall  to  pieces  or  disintegrate  completely. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  801;  from  Chem.-Ztg.,  1913,  237  and  Neueste 
Erfind.  Erfahr.,  1914,  202.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Dextrose. — Action  of  Ammoniacal  Copper  Hydroxide. — A. 
Windaus  and  A.  Ullrich  have  determined  that,  in  the  reaction 
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of  ammoniacal  copper  hydroxide  on  dextrose,  imidazol-4-carbonic 

acid   is   formed   besides   oxalic   acid.     Its   formation   probably 

occurs  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  copper  hydroxide  on  dextrose 

forming  glyoxylcarbonic  acid,  which,  with  the  simultaneously 

produced  formaldehyde  and  with  ammonia,  condenses  to  imid- 

azol-4-carbonic  acid: 

CHO  CH— NH 

NH?  ^CH 

CO  +  +  HCOH=  C N^     +  3H,0. 

|      NH,  I 

COOH  COOH 

This  acid  was  first  obtained  by  Knoop  in  the  oxidation  of 
histidin.  Its  formation  from  dextrose  indicates  a  relation  be- 
tween histidin  and  dextrose.  Heating  splits  off  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  imidazolcarbonic  acid,  and  the  imidazol  thus  obtained 
proved  identical  with  the  synthetic  imidazol. — Apoth.-Ztg., 
1914,  443;  from  Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1914,  366.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Sugar. — Intravenous  Injections  of  a  Strong  Solution  as  Stimu- 
lant and  Tonic. — E.  Enriquez  says  injections  of  30  per  cent, 
solution  of  sugar  have  been  given  to  50  patients,  some  of  them 
receiving  up  to  30  injections.  Glucose  is  the  form  of  sugar 
used  and  he  injects  very  slowly  about  250  or  300  Cc.  into  a  vein 
at  the  elbow,  taking  an  hour  to  inject  this  amount. — (Presse 
Med.,  1914,  v.  22,  No.  13.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1054. 
— (M.  I.  W.) 

Glucose. — Several  Products  of  Its  Decomposition  in  Alkaline 
Liquids. — A.  Fernbach  and  M.  Schoen  state  that  glucose,  on 
warming  with  2%  soda  solution  at  ordinary  pressure  in  a  vacuum 
or  a  hydrogen  atmosphere  to  50°  C.,  yields  acetic  acid  and 
methylglyoxal  (pyrotartaric  aldehyde).  The  formation  of  acetic 
acid  may  be  explained  by  the  methylglyoxal  oxidizing  to  pyro- 
tartaric acid  and  the  latter  splitting  to  carbon  dioxide  and  ace- 
taldehyde  which  latter  changes  to  acetic  acid.  No  acetaldehyde 
could,  however,  be  isolated.  Lactic  acid  is  not  formed  under 
the  above  conditions  from  glucose.  Lactic  acid  does  not  form 
acetic  acid  under  the  influence  of  soda  solution,  but  pyrotartaric 
acid  does.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  394;  from  Compt.  rend.,  158,  976- 
978.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Rhamnose. — Estimation. — Emile  Votocek  and  R.  Potmesil 
say  that  rhamnose  may  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy 
by  treating  with  HCN  to  form  a-rhamnohexonic  acid  and  further 
oxidizing  this  with  nitric  acid  to  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  mucic 
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acid.  This  method  is  also  accurate  in  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  other  mono-saccharids,  but  not  in  presence  of 
poly-saccharids  or  a  large  excess  of  any  sugar  except  rhamnose. 
— Chem.  News,  ex,  198;  from  Bull.  soc.  chim. — (K.  S.  B.) 

Starch  Granules. — Action  of  Diastase  on. — It  had  been  pre- 
viously recorded  that  malt  diastase  acting  on  barley  starch 
"in  situ"  produced  only  maltose,  and  that  no  other  sugar  was 
formed.  J.  L.  Baker  and  H.  F.  E.  Hulton  have  repeated  the 
work,  and  by  allowing  precipitated  malt  diastase  to  act  on 
purified  barley  starch  suspended  in  water  and  preserved  with 
toluene  have  been  able  to  separate  several  dextrins,  and  dextrose, 
as  well  as  maltose.  The  experiments,  which  were  carried  out 
at  15°  and  also  at  35°  C,  showed  that  during  the  first  96  hours 
no  dextrose  was  formed,  but  from  that  time  up  to  four  months, 
much  dextrose  appeared.  It  is  suggested  that  the  dextrins 
are  the  first  hydrolytic  products,  and  that  these  further  break 
down  to  give  both  maltose  and  dextrose,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  dextrose  is  a  hydrolytic  product  of  maltose; 
the  evidence  rather  points  to  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  direct 
product  of  the  dextrins. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  680. 

Starch. — Composition  of  Starches  from  Various  Sources. — C. 
Tanret  has  determined  the  quantity  of  amylose  and  of  amylo- 
pectin  in  the  starches  of  various  plants — wheat,  rice,  pea,  bean, 
maize,  chestnut,  barley,  oat,  rye,  potato,  etc. — in  order  to  settle 
the  question  whether  starches  from  different  sources  have  the 
same  composition  or  not.  It  was  found  that  both  these  sub- 
stances occurred  in  varying  amounts  in  the  different  starches 
and  moreover  that  the  amyloses  from  the  different  varieties 
differed  as  to  their  solubility  in  hot  water  and  the  amylopectins 
showed  a  difference  in  their  sensitiveness  towards  water.  The 
starches  from  different  plants  are  thus  shown  to  be  different 
substances.  For  the  separation  of  amylose  and  amylopectin 
the  fixation  of  the  former  by  means  of  cellulose  may  be  used. 
For  this  purpose  the  solution  is  diluted  to  at  least  2%  and  cotton- 
wool, previously  well  washed,  is  immersed  in  it.  After  standing 
for  an  hour  the  cotton  is  removed  and  pressed.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  no  longer  gives  a  blue  color  with  iodine,  but 
instead  the  violet  to  red  coloration  due  to  amylopectin.  On 
further  dilution  the  solution  is  decolorized,  but  gives  again  the 
violet  or  red  color  when  more  iodine  is  added.  A  clear  solution 
of  amylose  gives  a  blue  color  with  iodine  which  cannot  be  de- 
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stroyed  by  dilution.  The  amylose  fixed  by  the  cellulose  may  be 
removed  almost  completely  by  the  action  of  a  5%  NaOH  solu- 
tion, but  it  is  only  partially  extracted  by  hot  water  and  not  at 
all  by  cold  water. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  223;  from  Compt.  rend., 
158,  1353. 

Dry  Water  Soluble  Starch. — Preparation  for  Use  as  Indicator. 
— R.  M.  Chapin  gives  the  following  directions  for  preparing 
a  dry  starch  soluble  in  water.  Into  a  5  liter  round  flask  with  a 
long  neck  are  placed  400  Gm.  of  potato  starch,  2300  mils  of 
distilled  water,  and,  finally,  80  mils  of  normal  HC1.  The  flask 
is  well  shaken  to  wet  and  distribute  the  starch  thoroughly,  and  is 
floated  in  a  kettle  of  water  previously  brought  to  vigorous  boiling. 
Neck  of  the  flask  rests  conveniently  on  the  side  of  the  kettle,  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  and  as  soon  as  the  flask  is  brought  into  the  bath 
it  is  smoothly  and  continuously  rotated  about  its  longitudinal 
axis.  When  the  jelly  formed  begins  to  liquify  and  fall  away 
from  the  wall  of  the  flask,  which  will  be  in  about  seven  minutes, 
the  mouth  of  the  flask  is  loosely  covered  with  an  inverted  beaker, 
the  flask  left  in  the  boiling  bath  with  occasional  rotation,  until 
the  mobile  liquid  shows  no  lumps  of  gelatinized  starch — 1  to 
1)4.  hours.  The  flask  is  then  rapidly  cooled  in  running  water 
to  about  50°  C,  and  the  methyl  orange  added,  followed  by 
concentrated  ammonia  to  alkaline  reaction.  Next  is  immediately 
added  800  mils  of  95%  alcohol,  and,  after  thorough  mixing, 
and  standing  for  a  few  minutes  to  allow  air-bubbles  to  separate, 
the  liquid  is  strained  through  moderately  coarse  muslin.  The 
solution  still  at  40-45°  C.  is  run  through  a  number  of  fine  jets 
into  4  liters  of  95%  alcohol  with  constant  stirring.  The  whole 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  48  hours  with  an  occasional  thorough 
stirring,  after  which  most  of  the  supernatant  alcohol  is  decanted 
and  the  rest  used  to  transfer  the  starch  to  a  2-quart  percolator, 
provided  with  a  filter  plate  covered  with  a  filter  paper  or  cloth, 
percolated  with  95%  alcohol,  stirred  with  a  stick  occasionally, 
until  the  alcohol  comes  through  at  a  sp.  gr.  indicating  a  strength 
of  90%.  The  starch  is  then  transferred  to  a  Buchner  funnel, 
well  drained  with  suction,  and  spread  out  to  dry  in  a  moderately 
warm  place.  The  product  is  a  fine  white  voluminous  powder. 
A  little  of  it  thrown  on  cold  water  dissolves  sufficiently  in  less 
than  a  minute  to  yield  a  good  blue  with  iodine.  As  soon  as  the 
starch  is  dry,  it  should  be  preserved  from  moist  air,  though 
it  is  stable  enough  when  exposed  to  ordinary  atmospheric  con- 
ditions.    While  very  convenient  for  many  purposes,  it  is  some- 
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what  inferior  in  sensitiveness  to  a  properly  prepared  fresh  so- 
lution made  from  raw  starch. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  395;  from  J. 
Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  649. 

Starch. — Effect  of  Heat  and  Chemicals  on  the  Starch  Grain. — 
In  a  paper  presented  before  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of 
Applied  Chemistry,  Henry  Kraemer  after  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  source  of  starch,  gives  the  results  of  his  experiments 
to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  and  certain  chemicals  upon  the 
structure  of  the  starch  grain.  His  observations  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  The  starch  grain  consists  of  two  nearly  related  substances: 
(a)  A  colloidal  or  mucilage-like  substance  which  takes  up  aniline 
dyes,  and  (b)  a  crystalloidal  or  crystal-like  material  giving  a 
blue  color  with  iodine. 

2.  The  starch  grain  is  made  up  of  two  layers,  one  series  of 
which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  crystalloids,  while  the 
alternate  layers  are  composed  mostly  of  colloids. 

3.  The  polarization  effects  produced  by  starch  are  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  crystalloidal  character  of  the  grains. 

4.  The  starch  grains  retain  their  polarizing  properties  even 
when  heated  up  to  a  temperature  of  180°  C,  which  seems  very 
remarkable  indeed. 

5.  At  the  higher  temperatures  the  potato  starch  grains  give 
chromatic  effects  in  addition,  similar  to  those  when  a  selenite 
plate  is  used. 

6.  While  heating  the  starch  grains  in  water  rapidly  changes  the 
structure  of  the  grain,  it  is  only  by  the  addition  of  chemicals  or 
ferments  that  dextrinization  is  brought  about. — Am.  J.  Pharm., 
1914,  81-85. 

Starch. — Statistical  Method  of  Describing.  —  Tine  Tammes 
outlines  the  use  of  a  simple  and  fairly  rapid  statistical  method 
in  the  description  of  foodstuffs,  illustrating  the  procedure  by 
means  of  starch. — Compt.  rend,  xi  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong., 
1108-1113.— (J.  H.  W.) 

ORGANIC  ACIDS. 

Organic  Acids. — Auto-oxidation  of  Some. — According  to  G. 
Ciamician  and  P.  Silber,  on  exposing  to  light  a  mixture  of  4  Gm. 
acetic  acid  and  200  Gm.  water  in  a  4-liter  flask  for  six  months, 
the  acetic  acid  is  slowly  oxidized  to  formic  acid.  Under  similar 
circumstances  glycolic  acid  is  oxidized  completely  to  C02  and 
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formaldehyde;  malonic  acid  is  oxidized  to  C02  and  formaldehyde 
with  some  acetic  acid;  succinic  acid  yields  acetaldehyde  and  C02, 
besides  acetic  acid  and  perhaps  some  propronic  acid.  The  auto- 
oxidation  of  oleic  acid  is  a  very  complex  procedure  resulting 
in  numerous  products,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  dioxystearic, 
nonyl,  and  azelaic  acids. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  250. 

Trichloracetic  Acid. — Decomposition  by  Mercuric  Oxide. — On 
adding  yellow  or  red  mercuric  oxide  to  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  trichloracetic  acid,  the  oxide  dissolves  without  any 
reaction.  On  boiling  the  solution,  an  abundant  white  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  and  there  is  violent  evolution  of  gas.  The 
precipitate  consists  of  mercuric  chloride,  and  the  gas  contains 
carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  chloroform. — Pharm.  J., 
93,  457;  from  J.  Pharm.  soc.  Anvers,  1914,  63. 

Aspirin  Tablets. — Free  Salicylic  Acid  in. — Charles  E.  Vander- 
kleed  and  George  E.  E'we  observe  that  aspirin  cannot  be  put 
through  the  processes  necessary  in  making  compressed  tablets 
without  slight  decomposition  resulting  in  the  liberation  of  sali- 
cylic acid.  Examination  of  13  commercial  samples  of  5  grain 
tablets  showed  ratios  of  free  salicylic  acid  to  aspirin,  ranging 
from  1.136  to  1.1568.  All  of  these  samples  were  satisfactory 
in  aspirin  content  except  one,  which  contained  only  81.1%  of 
the  labeled  amount.  The  satisfactory  samples  assayed  from  96 
to  104.8%  of  the  labeled  amount. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
1914,  276. 

Aspirin. — Nine  samples  of  aspirin  examined  by  the  Division 
of  Foods  and  Drugs  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health 
were  all  below  standard. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  859. — 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Aspirin. — Edward  N.  Reed  reports  a  case  of  idiosyncrasy  to 
aspirin  (Acetylsalicylic  acid)  in  which  vomiting,  cyanosis  and 
oedema  followed  the  ingestion  of  5  grains  of  the  drug.  No 
treatment  was  instituted  and  in  about  six  hours  the  patient  was 
comfortable.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  773.  See  also  797.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Acetylsalicylic  Acid. — Salts. — 0.  Gerngrosz  and  H.  Kersasp 
mention  that  little  has  been  reported  concerning  salts  of  acetyl- 
salicylic acid. 

Sodium  acetylsalicylate  was  obtained  by  treating  60  Gm. 
acetylsalicylic  acid  in  120  Cc  water  with  27  Gm.  sodium  bicar- 
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bonate.  The  filtrate  was  rapidly  evaporated  in  vacuo  at  32°  C. 
The  salt  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  is  also  readily  soluble  in  al- 
cohol. 

Potassium  acetylsalicylate  is  obtained  from  equimolecular 
amounts  of  acetylsalicylic  acid  and  potassium  carbonate  dissolved 
in  five  times  the  quantity  of  water.  It  crystallizes  in  shining 
tablets  having  the  formula  C9H704K2H2  0  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Lithium  acetylsalicylate  crystallizes  with  y<i  molecule  of  water. 

Magnesium  acetylsalicylate  (C9H704)2  Mg,  with  3H20. 

Calcium  acetylsalicylate,  in  prismatic  crystals,  with  2H20. 

Zinc  acetylsalicylate,  (C9H704)2Zn-|-2H20,  was  obtained  by 
treating  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  with  the  calculated  amount 
of  zinc  sulphate.  It  forms  transparent,  four-sided,  rhombic 
plates,  soluble  in  38-40  parts  of  water,  fairly  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol. 

Mercuric  acetylsalicylate  crystallizes  from  alcohol  with  one 
molecule  of  alcohol  of  crystallization,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air 
is  exchanged  for  1  molecule  of  water.  With  mercuric  chloride 
and  cyanide,  it  forms  double  salts. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  835;  from 
Ann.,  1914,  406,  240.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Calcium  Acetylsalicylate. — Preparation. — L.  van  Itallie  and 
A.  P.  Oliver  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  various  processes 
for  the  production  of  calcium  acetylsalicylate  most  of  which  are 
covered  by  patents  have  perfected  a  process  which  is  said  to  be 
very  satisfactory. 

Molecular  proportions  of  acetylsalicylic  acid  and  calcium  chlo- 
ride in  alcoholic  solution  are  mixed  and  enough  NH4OH  added 
to  make  the  reaction  of  the  mixture  almost  neutral. 

Calcium  acetylsalicylate  crystallizes  out  in  colorless  crystals. 
The  authors  also  perfected  methods  for  the  determination  of  the 
purity  of  this  salt  and  find  that  the  majority  of  commercial 
samples  fail  to  comply  with  the  adopted  standards. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  906;  from  Pharm.  Weekbl.,  1914,  1361. 

Alizarin-ferric  Acid. — Salts. — R.  F.  Weinland  and  K.  Binder 
reported  some  time  ago  concerning  the  salts  of  two  pyrocatechin- 
ferric  acids.  They  are  now  in  position  to  report  about  the  salts 
of  the  ferric  acid  of  another  o-dioxy  compound,  alizarin.  The 
alizarin-ferric  acid  corresponds  to  tripyrocatechin-ferric  acid; 
it  contains  3  molecules  alizarin  for  1  atom  of  iron  and  is  also 
tribasic:     (Fe  (C6H4(CO)2C6H202)3)  H3.        The  potassium  salt 
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(Fe  (C6H4(CO)2C6H202)3)K3  with  8,  the  analogous  sodium  salt 
with  12,  and  the  ammonium  salt  with  4  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization  were  obtained  in  a  well  crystallized  form.  For 
their  preparation  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  acetate  and  alizarin 
was  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
sodium  hydroxide  or  ammonia  in  definite  amounts.  The  salts 
form  dark  blackish-red,  crystalline  powders,  more  or  less 
bronze-like  depending  on  the  size  of  the  crystals.  The  solution 
in  alcohol  is  deep  violet,  the  aqueous  solution  violet-red. — Apoth.- 
Ztg.,  1914,  297;  from  Ber.,  1914,  977.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Amino  Acids. — Constitution. — Two  theories  exist  relative  to 
the  constitution  of  amino  acids;  either  they  are  bodies  with  free 
amino  and  carboxyl  groups  or  they  are  ring  compounds  where 
these  two  groups  are  bound  together: 

/COOH  XCO\ 

1.  R— CH  2.  R— CH  0 

\NH2  \NH2/ 

A.  Geake  and  M.  Nierenstein  attempted  the  methylation  of 
various  amino  acids  in  ether  suspension  with  diazomethane. 
They  obtained  back  the  acids  largely  unchanged,  without  any 
methylation  having  taken  place  at  the  amido  or  carboxyl  groups. 
From  this  they  judge  the  second  formula  to  be  correct. — Apoth.- 
Ztg.,  1914,  739 ;  from  Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1914,  92, 149.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Atophan  Poisoning. — G.  Maranon.  Two  cases  of  acute 
intoxication  from  atophan.  The  first  patient  was  a  man  long 
suffering  from  gout  rebellious  to  ordinary  measures.  Symptoms 
of  acute  intoxication  developed,  chills,  fever,  great  depression, 
and  a  red  eruption  on  the  head  and  neck  resembling  acute  ery- 
sipelas, with  extraordinary  proportions  of  uric  acid  in  the  ex- 
tremely scanty  urine.  The  second  patient  was  a  young  woman 
who  developed  acute  intoxication  like  the  syndrome  described 
in  the  first  patient,  with  intense  pruritis,  but  no  eruption  or 
excessive  uric  acid  output. — (Revista  Clinica  Madrid,  July  30, 
1914).     J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  2254.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Benzoic  Acid.— Action  of  Catalysts  Upon. — The  action  of 
various  catalysts  upon  the  vapor  of  benzoic  acid  at  550°C.  has 
been  studied  by  Sabatier  and  Mailhe  (Comptes  rendus).  They 
find  that  with  the  blue  oxides  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum,  and 
the  oxides  of  cerium  and  zirconium,  the  acid  is  unchanged.  In 
presence  of  reduced  copper,  cadmium  oxide,  zinc  oxide,  and  titan- 
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ium  oxide,  benzene  and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced,  while 
benzophenone  is  the  main  reaction  product  in  presence  of  lithium 
and  calcium  carbonates. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxv,  376. 

Benzoic  Acid. — Detection  in  Presence  of  Phenols  and  Salicylic 
Acid. — Robin  found  the  following  process  very  convenient  for 
detecting  benzoic  acid  in  the  presence  of  phenols  and  salicylic 
acid: — The  substance  is  shaken  with  water  containing  a  small 
amount  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  alcohol.  Separate  the  aqueous 
solution,  acidulate  with  sulphuric  acid,  extract  with  ether  and 
shake  the  ethereal  solution  with  a  weak  alkali  solution.  The 
latter  is  deprived  of  alcohol  by  heating,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  heated  to  80°C  and  potassium  permanganate  solution  added 
until  a  permanent  red  color  is  produced.  By  this  process  the 
phenols  and  salicylic  acid  are  destroyed.  Extract  the  benzoic 
acid  from  the  acid  solution  with  ether  and  identify  by  the  usual 
tests.— Drug.  Circ,  1914,  398;  from  Ann.  fals .—  (K.  S.  B.) 

Benzoic  Acid. — Simple  Method  of  Detecting  Halogen  Contami- 
nants.— E.  Wende  recommends  the  following  simple  method  for 
detecting  halogens  in  benzoic  acid: — With  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod, 
0.1  Gm.  benzoic  acid  and  0.5  Gm.  yellow  mercuric  oxide  are  inti- 
mately mixed  in  a  dry  test  tube,  and  then  heated  over  a  small 
flame  (about  1  Cm.  high)  with  constant  rotation.  When  evo- 
lution of  gas  ceases,  the  test  tube  is  allowed  to  cool  somewhat, 
10  Cc.  of  diluted  nitric  acid  added,  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling 
to  dissolve  any  corrosive  sublimate  that  may  have  formed,  and 
filtered.  The  filtrate  should  on  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  solut- 
tion  not  become  more  than  faintly  opalescent. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914, 
157.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Hydrargyrum  Benzoicum. — Rupp  and  Hermann  have  studied 
mercuric  benzoate  of  the  French  Codex  and  find  that  it  is  merely 
a  salt  of  mercury  which  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
which  contrary  to  the  claims  of  its  advocates  possesses  no  ad- 
vantages over  other  mercury  salts.  While  mercury  salicylate 
of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  compound  in  which  the  metal 
is  directly  attached  to  one  of  the  carbon  atoms,  the  benzoate,  like 
true  salts,  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  the  carboxyl  group. 

The  authors  point  out  that  those  recommending  the  use  of 
mercuric  benzoate  admit  its  slight  solubility  and  suggest  that 
solutions  for  hypodermic  injection  be  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
sodium  chloride.  The  experiments  of  Rupp  and  Hermann  show 
that  if  these  two  chemicals  are  mixed,  a  double  decomposition 
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occurs  and  that  the  finished  preparation  is  therefore  nothing 
but  a  solution  containing  mercuric  chloride  and  sodium  benzoate. 
When  a  solution  is  prepared  by  treating  mercuric  benzoate  with 
ammonium  benzoate,  the  reaction  which  occurs  produces  a  soluble 
benzoate  of  Millon's  base. 

/Hg\ 

0  NH2COOC6H5 

\HgX 
The  claim  that  mercuric  benzoate  does  not  coagulate  albumin 
was  found  by  the  authors  not  in  accord  with  facts,  experimentation 
showing  that  solutions  of  the  benzoate  prepared  with  sodium 
chloride  precipitate  albumin  as  readily  as  does  an  equivalent 
mixture  of  mercuric  chloride  and  sodium  benzoate. — Arch. 
Pharm.,  252,  3.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Sodium  Cacodylate  is  slowly  reduced  by  the  organism  to  a 
compound  containing  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenous  acid, 
and  in  this  form  the  arsenic  is  therapeutically  active  and  is 
slightly  toxic.  The  toxicity  of  sodium  cacodylate,  however,  is 
so  slight,  that  therapeutic  doses  do  not  give  rise  to  toxic  symptoms. 
The  long  continued  use  of  the  preparation  might  give  rise  to  slight 
symptoms  similar  to  those  occurring  after  administration  of 
inorganic  arsenic,  such  as  puffiness  of  the  lids  and  redness  and 
smarting  of  the  eye. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1223. — 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Ferrous  Cacodylate.— Preparation. — Barbauo  finds  that  com- 
mercial iron  cacodylate  is  often  not  tolerated  by  patients,  but 
says  that  the  salt  made  as  follows,  by  the  action  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate on  calcium  cacodylate  in  presence  of  a  reducing  agent,  as 
sugar  of  milk,  is  free  from  this  objection.  Seventeen  Gm.  of 
calcium  oxide  are  slaked  with  a  small  amount  of  water,  and  then 
enough  water  added  to  make  50  Cc.  of  milk  of  lime.  Add  to  this 
a  solution  of  83.63  Gm.  of  pure  crystallized  cacodylic  acid  in 
100  Cc.  of  water  and  stand  for  some  time.  Dissolve  84.25  Gm. 
of  ferrous  sulphate  in  100  Cc.  of  a  10%  milk  sugar  solution,  add 
the  calcium  cacodylate  solution  and  stand  in  a  closed  bottle,  with 
occasional  shaking  for  several  days.  Filter  rapidly  and  add  to 
the  filtrate  sufficient  10%  milk  sugar  solution  to  make  300  Cc. 
of  solution,  which  contains  100  Gm.  of  ferrous  cacodylate. — 
Drug.  Circ,  1914,  467;  from  Giorn.  farm,  chim.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Cholic  Acid. — Resorption  through  the  Intestines. — Chemical 
examination  of  cholic  acid  has  yielded  few  characteristic  cleavage 
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products,  but  has  shown  the  resistance  of  the  molecule  to  chemical 
reagents.  Jansen  undertook  to  determine  in  what  form  cholic 
acid  passes  the  intestinal  walls,  at  the  same  time  attempting 
to  get  an  insight  into  the  molecular  structure,  and  developed  a 
method  in  which  blood  is  replaced  with  Ringer's  solution,  this, 
without  glucose,  giving  a  medium  free  of  organic  matter,  in  which 
small  amounts  of  organic  material  can  more  readily  be  deter- 
mined than  in  blood.  After  the  animal  experiment — performed 
on  dogs  by  inserting  a  solution  of  sodium  cholate  into  the  separated 
intestine  section — the  Ringer's  solution  drippings  were  evaporated 
till  sodium  chloride  commenced  to  separate,  then  acidified  to 
liberate  cholic  acid  from  the  sodium  cholate,  and  finally  extracted 
with  ether.  After  evaporating  the  ether,  the  residue  in  each  case, 
when  dissolved  by  aid  of  a  little  soda,  gave  very  nicely  the  Pet- 
tenkofer  and  the  fluorescence  reactions. 

The  author  was  not  able  to  isolate  the  cholic  acid  in  a  pure 
state;  nor  could  he  prove  positively  that  it  had  passed  the  in- 
testinal wall  unchanged,  but  the  positive  reactions  obtained 
with  the  Pettenkofer  and  the  fluorescence  tests  indicate  that  it 
did.— Deut.-Am.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  169.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Chrysophanic  Acid. — Reactions  of,  and  Its  Detection  in  Complex 
Medicinal  Preparations. — According  to  E.  Monroe  Bailey,  chryso- 
phanic acid,  dioxymethyl-anthraquinone,  is  presumably  due  to 
the  enzymic  hydrolysis  of  the  glucoside  chrysophan.  It  is  not 
the  active  principle  of  rhubarb,  nor  does  the  cathartic  action  of 
senna  appear  to  be  due  primarily  to  its  presence. 

It  gives  a  deep  cherry  red  color  with  alkalies,  which  is  changed 
to  yellow  on  heating  the  alkaline  solution  with  zinc  dust,  the 
red  color  may  be  restored  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
hydrogen  peroxide. 

Chrysophanic  acid  may  be  detected  and  differentiated  from  a 
number  of  other  coloring  principles,  in  the  following  manner: 

Dealcoholize  and  acidify  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
shake  out  with  ether,  which  extracts  the  coloring  matter.  Ex- 
tract solvent  with  2  1-2  per  cent  ammonia,  which  removes  the 
color,  becoming  red;  picric  acid  or  hydrastis  yield  no  red  color 
to  dilute  alkali,  but  curcumin,  hsematoxylin  and  phenolphthalein 
give  colors  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  chrysophanic  acid. 
The  red  color  caused  by  curcumin  and  hsematoxylin  slowly  fades, 
and  on  standing  over  night  at  40  to  50  degrees  is  entirely  lost, 
while  that  produced  by  chrysophanic  acid  and  phenolphthalein 
is  more  persistent. 
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On  acidifying  the  alkaline  solution  and  extracting  with  ether, 
the  color  principles  of  curcumin  and  hsematoxylin  are  eliminated, 
and  the  chrysophanic  acid  or  phenolphthalein  extracted  by  the 
ether. 

The  phenolphthalein  may  be  eliminated  by  concentrating  a 
portion  of  the  ether  shake-out  in  a  test  tube;  add  a  little  zinc 
dust  to  the  dry  residue,  and  then  4  to  5  Cc.  of  25  per  cent  sodium 
hydroxide,  boil  until  the  red  color  is  discharged  and  cool. 

Dilute  the  alkaline  solution  with  water,  or  treat  it  with  a 
few  drops  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  the  characteristic  cherry 
red  color  of  chrysophanic  acid  will  be  obtained.  The  phenol- 
phthalein remains  unoxidized  under  these  conditions. — J.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  230.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Citric  Acid. — Color  Reaction. — E.  P.  Haussler  reports  that  on 
evaporating  a  hydro-alcoholic  solution  of  vanillin  with  citric  acid, 
then  adding  a  few  drops  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  the  residue 
and  gently  heating,  the  residue  becomes  colored  a  deep  violet, 
and  is  soluble  in  water  with  green  color,  changed  by  ammonia 
to  a  deep  red  visible  even  in  high  dilution.  On  acidulation, 
the  color  then  changes  to  a  pale  green,  but  is  restored  by  ammonia. 
As  this  reaction  is  not  afforded  by  tartaric,  malic,  oxalic,  malonic, 
benzoic,  salicylic,  acetic,  lactic,  succinic,  or  teresantalic  acids, 
it  may  serve  for  the  detection  of  citric  acid  in  the  presence  of  these 
acids. 

In  carrying  out  the  reaction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  be  added  only  after  the  solution  to  be  examined  has  been 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  few  Cc.  of  alcoholic  vanillin  solution, 
whereupon  three  to  four  drops  of  25%  sulphuric  acid  (an  excess 
is  injurious)  are  added,  the  mixture  rotated  in  a  porcelain  dish 
to  insure  thorough  mixture,  and  the  whole  then  heated  for  10 
to  15  minutes  on  a  boiling  water-bath;  the  further  additions  are 
then  made  as  already  described.  The  sensitiveness  is  stated  to 
be  sufficient  to  detect  between  0.002  and  0.001  Gm.  citric  acid. — 
Merck's  Report,  1914,  277;  from  Chem.  Ztg.,  1914,  937. 

Sodium  Citrate. — Curdling  of  Milk  by  Rennin  Retarded. — 
Bosworth  and  Van  Slyke  report  that  the  addition  of  sodium 
citrate  to  normal  milk  increases  the  amount  of  soluble  calcium 
in  the  milk,  this  increase  resulting  from  a  reaction  in  the  calcium 
caseinate  of  the  milk  and  sodium  citrate.  The  reaction  is  re- 
versible. The  curdling  of  milk  by  rennin  is  delayed  by  the 
presence  of  sodium  citrate;  when  there  is  added  0.400  Gm.  of 
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sodium  citrate  per  100  Cc.  of  milk  (equal  to  1.7  grains  per  ounce) 
no  curdling  takes  place.  The  curd  produced  by  rennin  in  the 
presence  of  small  amounts  of  sodium  citrate  (0.050  to  0.330  Gm. 
per  100  Cc.  or  0.20  to  1.5  grains  per  ounce)  increases  in  softness 
of  consistency  as  the  amount  of  sodium  citrate  in  the  milk 
increases.— (Am.  M.  Dis.  Chil.,  1914,  v.  7,  No.  4.)  J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  1283.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Digitalic  Acid. —  The  Acid  Resin  of  Digitalis. — Louis  Kolip- 
inski  describes  an  attempt  to  discover  the  real  active  principle  of 
digitalis.  He  concludes  from  observed  effects  that  the  regulated 
strength  of  the  heart  muscle  and  the  gastro-enteric  irritation 
are  due  to  different  principles,  and  that  the  principle  which  acts 
best  on  the  heart  is  the  least  poisonous.  In  the  leaf  of  digitalis 
there  exists  a  resin,  to  which  the  fine  green  color  of  the  dried 
leaf  is  due — a  body  sometimes  confounded  with  chlorophyll,  and 
set  aside  by  chemists  and  experimenters  as  inert.  This  acid  resin, 
which  Kolipinski  proposes  to  name  Digitalic  Acid,  is  regarded  by 
him  as  the  mother  source  of  the  various  principles  found  in  digi- 
talis. Such  a  theory,  he  holds,  is  more  compatible  with  the  life 
history  of  the  growing  plant  than  the  present  idea  that  this  resin 
is  a  product  of  the  glucosides.  He  thinks  that  previous  experi- 
menters have  probably  been  misled  by  the  assumption  that  the 
active  principle  of  digitalis  must  necessarily  be  a  crystalline 
substance.  Digitalic  acid  is  the  least  poisonous  of  digitalis 
constituents,  and  is  the  purest  in  its  effects  on  the  heart.  Digitalic 
acid  in  its  purest  form  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  dried  leaf 
with  ether,  but  a  form  sufficiently  pure  for  medicinal  purposes 
may  be  obtained  by  digestion  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  sub- 
sequent precipitation  with  sulphuric  acid.  For  medicinal  use 
sodium  digitalate  is  employed.  This  occurs  as  deep  green  non- 
crystalline lamellae  of  considerable  luster,  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  greenish-blue  solution.  When  prepared  from  the 
precipitated  resin  it  occurs  as  a  light  fawn  colored  powder,  which 
forms  a  blue  solution  with  water.  Both  forms  are  fairly  stable 
in  solution,  but  if  kept  in  the  dried  state  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  salt  gradually  absorbs  C02,  and  is  partially  con- 
verted into  sodium  carbonate.  Experiments  upon  guinea  pigs 
showed  that  in  large  doses  sodium  digitalate  arrests  the  left 
ventricle  in  bloodless  systole.  Clinical  trials  show  that  it  gives 
uniformly  all  the  good  results  of  digitalis  without  its  toxic  effects, 
and  that  it  can  be  given  hypodermically  without  local  irritation 
or   inflammation.     A   single   daily   injection   of   0.0022   Gm.   is 
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recommended;  in  urgent  cases  the  dose  may  be  repeated.  Koli- 
pinski  concludes  from  his  researches  that  sodium  digitalate  has  all 
the  virtues  without  any  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  digitalis 
in  medicinal  or  larger  doses;  it  does  not  produce  gastro-intestinal 
or  subcutaneous  irritation;  and  its  poisonous  properties  do  not 
accumulate,  however  long  it  may  be  given. — Merck's  Report, 
1914,  71;  from  Prescriber,  1914,  61. 

Digitalic  Acid. —  Not  Therapeutically  Active. — Gordon  Sharp 
with  a  view  to  testing  the  accuracy  of  Kolipinski's  statements 
regarding  this  body,  prepared  some  of  the  resin  acid,  dissolved 
it  in  NaOH  solution,  neutralized  with  H2S04  and  made  up  with 
a  60%  alcohol  to  represent  a  tincture  equal  in  strength  to  that 
of  the  B.  P.  The  powdered  leaf,  which  had  been  deprived  of  its 
digitalic  acid,  was  next  digested  and  percolated  with  60%  alcohol, 
and  made  up  to  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  pharmacopceial  tinc- 
ture. The  two  preparations  were  tested  out  pharmacologically 
on  frogs.  The  digitalic  acid  solution  had  no  action  whatsoever, 
while  the  tincture  made  from  the  resin  free  drug  possessed  all  the 
activity  of  a  standard  tincture  of  digitalis. — Pharm.  J.,  92.  360. 

Fatty  Acids. — Separation  and  Detection  of  Arachidic  Acid. — The 
separation  of  liquid  and  solid  fatty  acids  is  usually  effected  by 
Varrentrapp's  method  of  forming  the  lead  salts  and  extracting 
them  with  ether;  this  process,  however,  occupies  a  good  deal  of 
time,  and  the  separation  may,  according  to  S.  Fachini  and  G. 
Dorta,  be  carried  out  more  simply  by  utilizing  the  different 
solubilities  of  the  potassium  salts  of  the  acids  in  dilute  acetone. 
Under  suitable  conditions,  these  salts  of  the  solid  acids  are  almost 
completely  insoluble  in  this  liquid,  while  the  salts  of  the  liquid 
acids  remain  fully  dissolved.  The  separation  is  carried  out  by 
dissolving  10  Gms.  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids  in  90  mils  of  pure  ace- 
tone at  boiling  temperature;  10  mils  of  normal  KOH  is  then 
added  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  cool,  crystals  first  appearing  at 
about  35°  to  32°  C.  After  keeping  for  some  time  at  15°  C.,  the 
crystalline  mass  is  transferred  to  a  filter  and  the  liquid  removed 
with  a  filter  pump;  the  crystals  are  washed  with  small  portions 
of  pure  acetone,  then  decomposed  with  a  dilute  acid  and  the  fatty 
acids  taken  up  with  petroleum  ether.  Arachidic  acid  may  then 
be  recognized  in  the  usual  way  by  crystallizing  from  90%  alcohol. 
—Pharm.  J.,  92,  251;  from  Chem  Ztg.,  1914,  18. 

Formic  Acid. — Catalytic  Synthesis  under  Pressure. — G.  Bredig 
and  S.  R.  Carter  have  been  able  to  obtain  formates  by  the  action 
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of  hydrogen  on  bicarbonates  under  high  pressure  or  by  the  action 
of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  on  carbonates  or 
salts  of  other  weak  acids  in  the  presence  of  water  and  a  catalyzer 
such  as  palladium  black. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  250;  from  Ber.,  1914, 
640.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Formic  Acid. — Advantages  as  a  Solvent. — Concentrated  formic 
acid  is  generally  as  suitable  as  acetic  acid  for  use  as  a  solvent; 
in  its  quality  of  an  organic  compound  of  the  type  of  water,  with 
a  more  simple  structure,  in  many  cases  it  possesses  a  superior 
dissolving  power.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  superior 
to  acetic  acid  in  numerous  instances  on  account  of  the  difference 
between  the  hot  and  cold  solubilities.  It  is  more  volatile  on  the 
water-bath  and  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  gives  crystals  of 
good  shape,  often  of  considerable  size.  Among  its  disadvantages 
must  be  noted  its  easy  oxidation,  above  all  when  heated,  by 
soluble  salts  of  nitric  and  chromic  acids,  and  other  easily  reducible 
substances,  owing  to  its  acting  simultaneously  as  an  acid  and  an 
aldehyde.  It  also  acts  as  a  strong  acid  on  salts  of  feeble  acids 
and  for  the  same  reason  esterifies  various  alcohols,  such  as 
borneol  and  isoborneol.  Again,  formic  acid  attacks  the  skin 
energetically.  These  latter  disadvantages  to  the  use  of  formic 
acid  are  shared  by  acetic  acid,  and  are,  moreover,  compensated 
for  by  the  advantages  which  the  former  offers.— Merck's  Rep., 
1914,  174;  from  Chem.  Trade  J.  and  Chem.  Engin.,  1914,  445. 

Fumaric  Acid. — Occurrence  in  Fresh  Meat. — H.  Einbeck  had 
previously  mentioned  that  succinic  acid  regularly  occurs  not  only 
in  meat  extract  but  also  in  fresh  meat  (though  not  immediately 
after  killing  of  the  animal).  Further  investigation  showed  that 
fumaric  acid  too  is  a  constituent  of  the  flesh  of  freshly  killed 
animals;  also,  that  succinic  acid  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
extract  from  perfectly  fresh  beef.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  371;  from 
Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1914,  301.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Glycerophosphates. — Constitution. — Synthesis  of  a  and  /? 
Glycerophosphate. — Before  the  Chemical  Society  in  London,  H. 
King  and  F.  L.  Pyman  read  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject. 
The  authors  first  traced  the  history  of  lecithin,  the  naturally 
occurring  glycerophosphate,  with  reference  to  its  constitution, 
and  showed  that  it  was  a  monoglycerophosphate  condensed  with 
choline  and  various  fatty  acids.  Then  a  brief  summary  of  the 
commercial  methods  for  the  preparation  of  the  glycerophosphates 
by  esterification  of  glycerol  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  pointed  out 
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that  the  products  obtained  are  mixtures  containing  mono-  and 
di-glycerophosphates,  and  also  more  complex  esters  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  present  work  dealt  with  the  synthetical  production 
of  the  two  possible  monoglyceryl  esters,  which  were  designated 
as  a  and  8. 

CH2OH  CH2OH 


CHOH 

CHO.PO(OH) 

CH2O.PO(OH)2 
a 

CH2OH 
B 

These  two  types  are  actually  known,  but  which  is  a  and  which 
is  8  is  not  yet  established,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  work 
will  settle  the  point  Phosphoric  acid  reacts  with  glycerol  at 
105°  C,  under  normal  pressure  to  give  mainly  mono-  but  some  di- 
ester.  The  calcium  salt  has  a  solubility  of  about  4.2%.  At 
100°  C.  practially  only  mono-  is  formed,  of  which  the  calcium 
salt  has  a  solubility  of  2.4%;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  these 
two  products  are  respectfully  a  and  8  mono  esters.  The 
authors  have  synthetically  prepared  the  8  ester  by  treating 
a  dichlorhydrin  with  phosphoryl  chloride.  Upon  pouring  the 
product  into  milk  of  lime  the  calcium  salt  of  a  condensation  pro- 
duct containing  one  molecule  of  phosphoric  acid  to  two  molecules 
of  glycerol  was  obtained.  This  body  on  hydrolysis  with  the 
calculated  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  gave  a  50%  yield  of 
pure  disodium  /?-monoglycerophosphate.  The  a  compound 
was  obtained  by  treating  a  monochlor  dihydrin  with  trisodium 
phosphate,  when  a  50%  yield  of  the  a  disodium  glycerophos- 
phate was  obtained,  which  crystallized  from  methyl  alcohol  in 
deliquescent  crystals. 

CH20H  CH.OH 

CHOH  +  Na3P(X=CHOH  +  NaCl 

CH2C1  CH2OPO(ONa)2 

The  authors  contend  that  the  methods  of  synthesis  indicate 
without  doubt  the  structure  of  these  substances. — Pharm.  J., 
92,  511. 

Glycerophosphates  of  Commerce. — Composition.— J '.  C.  Umney 
and  C.  T.  Bennett  give  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the 
commercial  glycerophosphates. 

Calcium  Glycerophosphate. — In  accordance  with  the  anhydrous 
formula  given  in  the  B.  P.  Codex  this  salt  should  contain  19.04% 
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of  calcium.  In  Merck's  Annual  Report  1911,  p.  4  the  composition 
of  the  salt  is  stated  to  be  CaC3H5(OH)2  P04-2H20,  while  in  the 
French  Codex  the  formula  is  given  with  one  molecule  of  water. 
The  so-called  "soluble"  calcium  glycerophosphate  contains  citric 
acid,  which  can  be  detected  by  Denige's  test. 

In  estimating  the  calcium  content,  the  titration  method,  carried 
out  as  described  under  the  heading  of  Potassium  Glycerophosphate, 
does  not  give  satisfactory  results.  By  direct  titration  with  normal 
acid  (using  methyl  orange  as  indicator)  the  results  obtained  are  too 
low,  whilst  a  back  titration  with  normal  soda  (using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator)  gives  results  which  are  too  high.  The 
results  by  direct  ignition  to  calcium  pyrophosphate  agree  fairly 
well  with  those  obtained  by  precipitation  of  the  calcium  as  oxalate, 
the  method  indicated  in  the  B.  P.  Codex.  The  authors  prefer 
to  collect  the  precipitated  oxalate,  ignite,  add  excess  of  normal 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  titrate  back  with  normal  sodium  hydroxide, 
using  methyl  orange  as  indicator,  this  giving  the  total  calcium 
without  complete  ignition  to  oxide. 

The  results  obtained  from  fifteen  samples  by  the  latter  method 
showed  from  13.4%  to  17.1%  of  calcium  corresponding  to  70.4% 
and  89.8%  of  anhydrous  calcium  glycerophosphate  respectively. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by  the  different  methods 
above  outlined  on  a  sample  of  the  soluble  and  one  of  the  ordinary 
salt: — 


Calcium  Glycero- 

Calcium  Glycero- 

Calcium 

phosphate  An- 

phosphate with 

Per 

hydrous 

2H80 

cent. 

Per    cent. 

Per  cent. 

SolubleSalt— 

(a)  Direct  titration 

11.4 

59.8 

70.0 

(b)  Back  titration 

16.3 

85.5 

100.2 

(c)  Ignition 

15.0 

78.8 

92.3 

(d)  Precipitation 

14.8 

77.8 

91.1 

Ordinary  Salt — 

(a)  Direct  titration 

16.3 

85.2 

99.8 

(b)  Back  titration 

16.2 

85.0 

99.6 

(c)  Ignition 

16.7 

87.7 

102.7 

(d)  Precipitation 

16.5 

86.6 

101.5 

The  solubility  in  cold  water  is  variously  stated  as  1  in  30 
(B.  P.  Codex),  1  in  25  (French  Codex),  and  1  in  40  (Merck's 
Report).  The  authors  found  commercial  "soluble"  samples 
generally  soluble  in  25  parts  of  water  and  the  ordinary  salt  in  50. 
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Increase  in  temperature  precipitates  the  salt  which  is  practically 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling. 

The  solubility  is  increased  by  citric  acid  which  is  used  in 
preparing  the  "soluble"  variety  and  appears  to  be  present  in 
many  commercial  salts.  This  accounts  for  the  discrepancy 
between  titration  with  normal  acid  (methyl  orange  indicator) 
and  back  titration  with  normal  soda  (phenolphthalein). 

Ferric  Glycerophosphate. — This  salt  is  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish 
powder  or  in  scales,  slowly  but  completely  soluble  in  cold  water 
(1  in  2  or  less).     The  iron  content  may  be  determined  as  follows: — 

Dissolve  1  Gm.  in  200  Cc.  of  water  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 
Add  5  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide  and  15  Cc.  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  allow  to  stand  for  one  hour  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
Titrate  rapidly  with  decinormal  sodium  thiosulphate.  1  Cc.= 
0.0056  Gm.  iron.     Commercial  salts  give  14.5  to  15.3%  of  iron. 

Magnesium  Glycerophosphate. — The  anhydrous  formula  given 
in  the  B.  P.  Codex  corresponds  to  12.3%  magnesium  content. 
Commercial  salts  showed  9  to  12%  corresponding  to  71.7  and 
95.6%  of  anhydrous  magnesium  glycerophosphate  respectively. 

The  magnesium  content  cannot  be  determined  by  titration,  as 
the  end  point  is  not  sharp  with  methyl  orange,  and  the  results 
obtained  are  too  low.  Back  titration  with  normal  soda  to 
phenolphthalein  gave  much  higher  results  in  some  cases  indicating 
the  presence  of  citric  acid,  which  was  confirmed  by  Denige's 
test.  Direct  ignition  to  pyrophosphate,  on  the  other  hand  gives 
too  high  results.  The  best  method  appears  to  be  precipitation 
as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  and  ignition  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  in  comparing  the  different 
methods: — 

Magnesium  Glycero- 
phosphate anhydrous 
Per  cent. 


(a)  Direct  Titration  7.6  60.6 

(b)  Back  Titration  11.0  88.0 

(c)  Ignition  10.8  86.2 

(d)  Precipitation  7.9  63.0 

Commercial  salts  are  slowly  but  completely  soluble  in  two 
parts  of  water  (or  less). 

Potassium  Glycerophosphate. — This  salt  is  almost  invariably 
supplied  in  the  syrupy  form  containing  75%  or  50%  of  the  salt. 
The  anhydrous  salt  is  seldom  met  with  in  commerce,  and  is  de- 
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scribed  in  the  B.  P.  Codex  as  very  hydroscopic,  becoming  dry 
only  after  long  heating  to  140°  to  150°.  The  B.  P.  C.  gives  the 
formula  for  the  anhydrous  salt  but  in  Merck's  Report  it  is  stated 
to  contain  three  molecules  of  water,  and  it  is  understood  from 
Merck  that  their  75%  solution  contains  75%  of  the  hydrous  salt. 

The  estimation  was  accomplished  by  titration  with  normal 
sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  Upon  subse- 
quent addition  of  phenolphthalein,  an  equal  amount  of  normal 
soda  should  be  required  to  neutralize.  Two  samples  of  crystals 
showed  78.1  and  84.7%  of  anhydrous  potassium  glycerophosphate 
and  ten  samples  of  solution  described  as  75%  gave  results  from 
63.6%  to  90.5%  of  the  anhydrous  salt. 

Sodium  Glycerophosphate. — The  B.  P.  Codex  gives  the  formula 
for  the  hydrated  salt  containing  one  molecule  of  water.  Accord- 
ing to  Merck,  this  salt  contains  three  molecules  of  water.  Samples 
of  commercial  anhydrous  powder,  estimated  by  titration  as  under 
Potassium  Glycerophosphate,  gave  93.1,  96.5,  97.0,  99.4%  of 
the  anhydrous  salt.  The  crystalline  variety  contains  five 
molecules  of  water.  A  sample  of  crystals  showed  by  titration 
68.3%  of  the  anhydrous  salt  equivalent  to  96.7  of  the  hydrous 
salt  (5  H20).  Samples  of  75%  solution  gave  results  ranging 
from  62.8%  sodium  glycerophosphate  (1  H20)  to  78.1%. — Trans. 
Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Yearbook  of  Pharmacy),  1914,  401-406.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hydrocyanic  Acid. —  New  Method  for  the  Determination  of. — 
G.  E.  F.  Lundell  and  J.  A.  Bridgman  describe  a  new  method 
for  the  determination  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  alkali  cyanides. 

Briefly  speaking,  the  method  consists  of  titrating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  cyanide,  to  which  has  been  added  1  Cc.  ammo- 
nium hydroxide  and  0.5  Cc.  dimethylglyoxime  solution  with 
a  standard  nickel  solution  until  a  permanent  red  precipitate  is 
produced. 

Data  submitted  indicates  that  the  method  works  well  in  the 
presence  of  substances  usually  considered  as  interfering  sub- 
stances.—J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  554.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Iodotannic  Acid. — Estimation. — Lormaud  finds  that  correct 
results  in  the  estimation  of  iodotannic  acid  can  only  be  obtained 
by  replacing  the  calcium  or  barium  oxide,  or  sodium  hydroxide  by 
sodium  carbonate,  too  low  results  being  obtained  by  the  three 
first  named. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  469;  from  Bull.  sci.  Pharmacol. 
— (K.  S.  B.) 
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Lactic  Acid. — Formation  in  Alcoholic  Fermentation. — It  is 
known  that,  in  the  normal  decomposition  of  sugar  during  alcoholic 
fermentation,  there  are  formed  not  only  succinic  acid  and  fusel 
oils  besides  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  but  also  lactic  acid  and 
glycerin  concerning  whose  formation  and  role  no  complete 
knowledge  exists.  The  thorough  investigations  of  M.  Oppen- 
heimer  may  be  stated  in  the  following  chief  results.  In  the 
cell-free  fermentation  by  means  of  yeast  maceration  juice,  with 
exclusion  of  bacteria,  lactic  acid  was  produced  as  a  by-product 
of  alcoholic  fermentation.  Addition  of  sugar  increases  the 
lactic  acid  production,  proving  that  the  assumption  of  sugar 
as  source  of  lactic  acid  during  alcoholic  fermentation  is  justified. 
A  very  decided  increase  of  lactic  acid  production  occurs  on  addi- 
tion of  glycerin-aldehyde  and  dioxyacetone  to  yeast  juice,  from 
which  it  may  be  perhaps  concluded  that  these  substances  are 
concerned  as  pro-products  in  this  lactic  acid  formation.  The 
production  of  lactic  acid  seems  dependent  on  the  fermentation 
activity  of  the  yeast  cell  or  juice;  the  entirely  intact  enzymes  in 
the  fermentation  with  a  pure  culture  of  living  yeast  cells  do  not 
show  a  lactic  acid  production;  the  more,  however,  the  fermenting 
power  of  living  yeast  cells  or  of  a  yeast  juice  is  harmed,  or  even 
passingly  inhibited,  the  stronger  is  the  lactic  acid  production. — 
Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  111;  from  Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1914,  89,  45.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Oxalic  Acid. — Color  Reaction. — On  bringing  oxalic  acid  into 
contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  which  some  resorcinol 
has  been  added,  there  develops,  according  to  B.  Dorronsoro  and 
0.  Fernandez  (Repert  Pharm.,  1914,  327)  a  blue  color,  which 
is  not  afforded  by  any  other  acid. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  225. 

Oxalic  Acid. — Formation  in  Animal  and  Vegetable  Organisms. — 
Man,  living  under  normal  conditions,  excretes  0.015-0.020  Gms. 
of  oxalic  acid  per  day  in  the  urine;  1000  Gms.  of  the  following 
contain:— thymus,  0.025-0.012  Gm.;  milt,  0.018  Gm.;  lungs, 
0.012  Gm. ;  liver,  0.006-0.011  Gm. ;  muscles,  traces.  In  a  complete 
and  very  interesting  review  of  the  literature  concerning  its 
formation  in  living  organisms  A.  W.  Visser  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions : 

The  oxalic  acid  daily  excreted  in  the  urine  by  animals  is 
partly  introduced  by  the  food  and  is  partly  a  product  of  chemical 
changes.  Pure  proteins  have  no  influence  on  its  formation; 
the  increase  after  meat  nourishment  is  caused  by  substances  other 
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than  proteins  in  the  meat.  The  greater  part  of  the  experiments 
are  in  favor  of  the  possibility  that  oxalic  acid  can  be  formed  by 
carbohydrates.  A  conclusion  about  the  influence  of  fats  cannot 
be  made  with  present  knowledge.  Gelatin  and  gelatin-yielding 
substances  cause  an  increased  oxalic  acid  excretion.  Nucleo- 
proteins  and  uric  acid  have  probably  no  influence  on  its  excretion; 
about  the  influence  of  kreatin  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 
Digestion  experiments  with  organic  extracts  have  given  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  Oxalic  acid  introduced  as  such  is  proba- 
bly not  further  oxidised  in  the  organism. 

As  regards  plants,  many  bacteria,  yeasts  and  molds  can  form 
oxalic  acid  from  various  alcohols,  acids,  carbohydrates,  proteins, 
and  mono-amino  acids.  It  is  here  to  be  considered  as  an  inter- 
mediate product  of  chemical  changes,  combined  when  bases  are 
present  but  oxidized  when  these  fail.  In  the  green  plants  oxalic 
acid  is  produced  principally  in  the  dark  as  an  intermediate  product 
of  chemical  changes  from  carbohydrates.  The  acid  can  be 
further  oxidized  in  daylight,  or  combined  when  bases  are  present. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  proteins  also  cause  the  formation. — 
Compt.  rend,  xi  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong.,  823-831.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Calcium  Oxalate  in  Sprouting  (Enothera  Biennis. — W.  Unger, 
noting  the  importance  of  the  presence  of  calcium  oxalate  crystals 
in  the  sprouting  seeds  of  (Enothera  biennis,  experimented  on  the 
formation  of  these  crystals  in  seeds  sprouted  from  lime-free  soil. 
He  found  that  in  the  separation  of  calcium  oxalate  crystals  it 
appears  of  slight  importance  whether  the  sprouting  seeds  have 
been  moistened  with  distilled  water  or  with  water  in  which  are 
dissolved  calcium  salts  and  other  inorganic  matter. 

Analyzing  the  seeds  of  Oenothera,  Unger  found  that  they  con- 
tained 11.6%  of  moisture;  that  the  seeds  when  dried  at  100° 
yielded  6.2%  ash;  and  that  this  ash  contained  30.3%  of  calcium. 

He  finds  that  what  scarcity  of  calcium  crystals  occurs  is  observ- 
ed in  the  rootlets.— Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  190.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Iron  Compounds  of  Some  Organic  Oxy-Acids.— A.  Paira  re- 
ports that  if  a  unimolecular  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  treated 
with  twice  its  volume  of  a  di-molecular  solution  of  potassium 
glycollate  and  alcohol  added,  an  apple-green  precipitate  is  ob- 
tained which  is  the  potassium  salt  of  ferri-diglycollic  acid 
(Fe(CH20-COO)2)K-H20;  this  salt  is  slowly  soluble  in  water, 
dissociating  on  warming.  An  analogous  compound  is  formed 
with  tartaric  acid  when  ferric  chloride  reacts  with  sodium  tartrate; 
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a  yellow  precitate  is  formed  of  ferri-tartaric  acid,  FeC4H206H. 
The  alkali  salts  of  this  are  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  but 
precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  sodium  salt  is  represented  by 
FeC4H206Na-H20.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  349;  from  Ber.,  47,  1773. 

Phytin. — A  Titration  Method  for  Estimation. — According  to 
Wolfgang  Heubner  and  Hermann  Stadler  phytic  acid  may  be 
titrated,  in  presence  of  0.6%  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  ferric 
chloride  solution  containing  0.05-0.2%  iron  and  0.6%  free  HC1 
using  ammonium  thiocyanate  as  indicator.  1  mgm.  iron  is 
very  closely  equal  to  1.19  mgm.  phytin  phosphate.  The  titration 
succeeds  also  in  presence  of  inorganic  phosphate  or  phosphoric 
acid  esters  which  are  not  precipitated  by  iron  in  acid  solution, 
provided  these  are  not  present  in  large  excess  as  compared  to  the 
phytin. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  595;  from  Biochem.  Ztschr.,  1914, 
64,  422.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Picric  Acid. — Detection  in  Confectionery. — According  to  Kuhle 
the  isopurpuric  acid  reaction  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  detection  can  be  made  with  very  small  quantities  of 
material.  The  test  is  made  by  adding  some  potassium  cyanide 
solution,  heated  to  about  60°  C,  to  the  solution  containing  the 
picric  acid,  mixing  thoroughly,  and  then,  after  about  one  minute, 
observing  the  color  reaction  against  a  white  background.  As 
little  as  0.0001  Gm.  picric  acid  still  gives  a  distinct  red  coloration. 
—Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  484. 

Picric  Acid. — Detection  in  Urine. — Among  the  French  troops 
in  Algeria  a  form  of  malingering,  by  simulating  the  symptoms 
of  jaundice  by  taking  picric  acid,  is  not  uncommon  says  Isnard. 
To  detect  this  the  following  reliable  test  for  the  acid  in  the  urine 
has  been  devised.  Five  mils  of  the  urine  is  heated  to  boiling, 
with  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  NaOH  solution.  Then  1  mil 
of  ammonium  sulphide  solution  is  carefully  floated  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  In  presence  of  picric  acid,  a  red  ring  due  to  picramic 
acid  will  be  formed  at  the  zone  of  contact.  The  test  is  rendered 
more  sensitive  by  employing  a  larger  volume  of  urine,  shaking 
it  out  with  ether,  separating  and  evaporating  the  solvent,  and 
applying  the  above  test  to  the  residue. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  195. 

Picric  Acid. —  Titration  Basis  for  Iodimetry  and  Acidimetry. — 
A.  Sander  has  suggested  the  use  of  picric  acid  as  titration  basis. 
As  is  well  known  the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  liberates  from  a 
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solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodate  an  equivalent  amount  of 
iodine;  picric  acid  behaves  in  the  same  manner: 

6C,H2(NO=)3  OH+5KI+KI08  =6G,H2(N02)30K+3L+3H20. 

On  titration  of  the  liberated  iodine  with  sodium  thiosulphate: 
3LH-6Na2S203=6NaI-r-3Na2S408. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  standardize  a  thiosulphate  against  picric 
acid. 

Volumetric  acids  can  also  be  readily  standardized  against  picric 
acid  this  being  accomplished  best  by  the  iodometric  method  with 
use  of  a  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  standardized  as  above.  A 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodate  is  added  to  the  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  liberated  iodine  determined  with  the  thiosulphate: 
6HCl+5KI-fKI03=6KCl+3H20+3I2 
3L+6Na2S2Os=6NaI  +3Na2S40e. 

For  the  standardization  of  a  sodium  hydroxide  solution  10  Cc. 
of  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  15  Cc.  tenth-normal  hydrochloric  acid 
and  with  iodide-iodate  solution;  the  iodine  liberated  by  the  excess 
of  acid  is  titrated  back  with  tenth-normal  thiosulphate. 

The  following  shows  schematically  the  standardizations  ac- 
complished by  picric  acid  as  basis 

^>  Iodine 

Picric  acid  »-  Sodium  thiosulphate  ^ 

^^Hydrochloric  acid*»-*Sodium  hydroxide 

Picric  acid  possesses  these  advantages  above  other  titration 
bases:  It  contains  no  water  of  crystallization,  is  permanent,  not 
hygroscopic,  and  may  be  purchased  very  pure.  Ordinarily  its 
purity  is  readily  determined  by  its  melting  point.  For  its 
gravimetric  estimation  nitron  is  used.  The  solution  is  diluted 
with  much  water  and,  after  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  is  heated  to  boiling.  To  the  hot  solution  10  Cc.  nitron 
solution  (10  Gm.  nitron  in  100  Gm.  5%  acetic  acid)  is  slowly 
added  from  a  pipette.  The  crystalline  precipitate  of  nitron  picrate 
is,  after  cooling  of  the  liquid,  collected  in  a  Gooch  crucible, 
washed  with  about  100  Cc.  water  and  dried  at  110°  C.  By 
multiplication  of  the  weight  of  the  nitron  picrate  with  the  factor 


229 
541 


,  the  weight  of  picric  acid  is  obtained. 


Because  of  the  difficult  solubility  of  picric  acid  in  water  it  is 
not  possible  to  prepare  a  tenth-normal  solution;  twenty-fifth  and 
hundredth-normal  solutions  are  therefore  employed.  The  iodide- 
iodate  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  40  Gm.  potassium  iodide 
and  10  Gm.  potassium  iodate  in  1  liter  of  water.  The  author 
has  during  the  last  two  years  had  the  best  results  with  the  de- 
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scribed  methods. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  383;  from  Z.  angew.  Chem., 
1914,  192.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Picric  Acid  as  Volumetric  Basis.— Direct  Estimation  of  Alkalies. 
Sander  does  not  advocate  the  direct  estimation  of  alkalies  with 
picric  acid  because  the  color  change  of  the  indicator  methyl 
orange  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly.  Otto  Pfeiffer  recom- 
mends the  use  of  dimethylamidoazobenzol  with  the  proviso  that 
the  alkali  be  run  into  the  picric  acid  and  that  towards  the  end, 
not  the  liquid,  but  the  infalling  drop  be  observed.  As  long  as 
free  picric  acid  is  present,  the  inflowing  alkali  drop  produces  a 
local  lightening  in  tint  which  may  be  distinguished  on  a  white 
back-ground  with  gas-light  also.  Even  with  fiftieth  or  hundredth- 
normal  alkali  the  saturation  is  exact  to  the  drop.  This  sharpness 
of  change  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  iodometric  method. — 
Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  619;  from  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  1914,  383.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Saccharin. — Estimation  in  Food  Products.— To  avoid  emulsi- 
fication,  when  extracting  food  products  with  ether  or  petroleum- 
ether  in  estimating  saccharin,  Karas  recommends  the  following 
method: — 100  Cc.  of  the  liquid  under  examination  are  added  to 
10  to  15  Cc.  of  a  10%  solution  of  tannic  acid,  and  then  subacetate 
of  lead  solution.  Filter,  and  render  an  aliquot  portion  of  the 
filtrate  acid  with  phosphoric  acid.  Filter,  and  extract  the  sacch- 
arin from  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  filtrate  by  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  ether  and  petroleum  ether.  The  ethereal  mixture,  upon 
evaporation,  leaves  the  saccharin  in  a  pure  state. — Drug.  Circ, 
1914,  81;  from  Ann.  Brass.  Dist.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Salicylic  Acid. — Preparation  of  Valuable  Therapeutic  Deriva- 
tives.— Richard  Wolffenstein  obtains  by  esterifying  salicylic  acid 
by  the  well-known  methods  with  polyhalogen  containing  alcohols, 
a  series  of  therapeutically  valuable  derivatives.  If,  for  example, 
the  "salicylic  acid  acetone-chloroform  ester"  is  desired,  9.5  p. 
salicylic  acid  chloride  and  10.1  p.  acetone-chloroform  are  heated 
to  120-140°  C.  for  about  one  and  a  half  hours.  The  ester  so 
produced  is  shaken  out  of  the  mixture  with  dilute  soda  solution, 
and  shaken  out  from  this  with  ligroin,  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained  in  crystallized  condition.  This  ester  melts  at  81-82°, 
boils  at  about  170°  C,  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  difficultly  in 
water.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  50.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Salicylic  Acid. — Quantitative  Colorimetric  Method  for  its  Determ- 
ination in  Marmalade.- — H.  Serger  gives  the  details  of  a  modifica- 
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tion  of  E.  Spaeth's  qualitative  method  for  determination  of  sali- 
cylic acid  in  marmalade  and  similar  fruit  products,  whereby 
the  method  becomes  quantitative.  It  is  conducted  as  follows: 
To  20.0  marmalade  in  a  beaker  30.0  water  is  added,  stirred, 
and  heated  to  near  boiling.  When  cool,  25.0  nitrate  is  weighed 
into  a  200  Cc.  cylinder,  5  Cc.  of  25%  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  the 
mixture  shaken,  then  100  Cc.  petroleum  ether-chloroform  mixture 
(300 — 200  Cc.)  is  added.  After  shaking  three  to  five  minutes 
and  complete  subsidence,  50  Cc.  of  the  petroleum  ether-chloro- 
form mixture  is  decanted  into  a  100  Cc.  cylinder,  1  Cc.  of  1:10 
dilution  of  ferric  chloride  is  added,  followed  by  water  to  the 
100  Cc.  mark,  the  mixture  shaken,  and  the  color  of  the  aqueous 
layer  compared  with  that  of  a  salicylic  acid  preparation  of  known 
strength.  The  author  gives  special  directions  for  preparing  the 
latter,  but  this  must  be  consulted  in  the  original. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  286;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss.,  1914,  319-322.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Salicylic  Acid.— Color imetric  Estimation  in  Fruit  Juices. — 
Heintz  and  Limprich  offer  the  following  method  for  estimating 
salicylic  acid  in  fruit  juices: — 25  grammes  of  the  product  are 
mixed  with  50  Cc.  of  water  and  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Shake  with  100  Cc.  of  petroleum  ether,  add  50 
Cc.  of  alcohol  and  shake  again.  Take  5  or  10  Cc.  of  the  petro- 
leum ether  solution,  according  to  the  amount  of  salicylic  acid 
present,  and  shake  out  with  10  Cc.  of  a  freshly  prepared  0.1% 
ferric  chloride  solution.  The  violet  color  imparted  to  the  aqueous 
liquid  is  compared  to  that  produced  by  using  varying  quantities 
of  a  control  test  run  on  50  Cc.  of  a  0.1%  salicylic  acid  solution. — 
Drug.  Circ,  1914,  335;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss. 

Salicylic  Acid. — Absorption  from  Plasters  Through  the  Skin. — 
J.  T.  Lenartowicz  confirms  the  statement  of  Bourget  that  free 
salicylic  acid  is  readily  absorbed,  and  in  considerable  quantity, 
when  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  form  of  plasters  or  ointments. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  sufficient  may  be  thus  absorbed,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  occasion  toxics  ymptoms.  The  use 
of  such  applications  containing  a  high  percentage  of  free  salicylic 
acid  should  not  therefore  be  allowed.  The  same  danger  does 
not  occur  with  the  salicylates. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  239;  from  Apoth. 
Ztg.,  1914,  631. 

Sodium  Salicylate.— Cr#staZZi?ata'(m  from  Concentrated  Solution. 
— The  custom  of  keeping  in  stock  a  1  in  2  solution  of  sodium 
salicylate  seems  to  prevail  in  England  and  has  been  the  cause 
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of  complaint  because  in  many  cases  crystallization  has  occurred. 
After  investigation  The  British  Drug  Houses,  L't'd  has  issued 
the  following  statement:  The  concentrated  1  in  2  solutions  of 
sodium  salicylate,  which  for  years  have  been  prepared  and  kept 
in  stock  by  pharmacists,  are  really  supersaturated,  and  are  liable, 
owing  to  the  purity  of  the  salt  as  now  supplied,  to  crystallize  in 
cold  weather,  forming  crystals  of  the  hydrate  C6H4OH.COONa,- 
6H20.  If  it  is  desired  to  stock  such  concentrated  solutions  it  is 
recommended  that  these  be  prepared  with  hot  water  and  filtered, 
while  hot,  through  paper.  The  resulting  solutions,  being  free 
from  any  crystal  of  the  hydrate,  although  supersaturated,  will 
be  unlikely  to  crystallize. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  385. 

Sodium  Salicylate  Useful  in  Dysentery. — W.  Lutsch  extols 
Eichhorst's  method  of  treating  dysentery  by  rectal  enemas  of  a 
2%  solution  of  sodium  salicylate.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  13 
Gm.  sodium  salicylate  in  650  Gm.  water. — Munch,  med.  Wochn- 
schr.,  1914,  v.  61,  No.  9.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1207.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Zinc  Stearate. — Assay  Methods  Inadequate. — Hans  Gesell 
states  that  while  the  use  of  this  salt  is  steadily  increasing  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  obtain  the  same  free  from  impurities,  namely 
alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  chlorides  and  oleates.  The  claim  is 
made  that  the  Pharmacopceial  tests  do  not  give  concordant  re- 
sults and  several  methods  for  the  determination  of  its  purity 
are  proposed. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  120-121. 

Dihydroxy-Stearic  Acid  and  Dihydroxy-Behenic  Acid. — Effect 
of  Fused  Potassium  Hydroxide. — LeSueur  andWithers  presented  the 
results  of  their  observations  of  the  action  of  fused  KOH  on  di- 
ll ydroxy-stearic  acid.  This  acid  when  heated  with  fused  KOH 
at  250°  C.  gave  a  monohydroxy-dicarboxylic  acid,  C18H3405,  and 
when  oxidized  with  KMn04  a  monocarboxylic-ketonic  acid, 
C17H3203,  was  produced.  The  hydroxy  acid  was  thought  to  have 
a  /5-hydroxy  constitution  because  it  readily  lost  water  or  became 
ketonic.  If  this  were  so,  however,  on  oxidation  a  dicarboxylic  acid 
should  be  obtained  having  sixteen  carbon  atoms,  whereas  actually 
it  only  contained  nine.  The  constitution  of  the  ketonic  acid, 
C17H32O3,  was  determined  by  treating  the  oxime  with  sulphuric 
acid,  when  two  isomeric  amides  were  produced  which  split  up 
respectively  into  CH3(CH2)7COOH  and  NH2(CH2)7COOH,- 
CH3(CH2)7NH2,    and    COOH(CH2)7COOH,    which   proves   the 
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constitution  of  the  acid  to  be  CH3(CH2)7CO(CH2)7COOH.  The 
authors  are  led  to  assign  the  constitution 

.    CH3(CH2)TC(OH)  (CH2)-COOH 

COOH 

to  the  hydroxy  acid,  and  this  was  verified  by  the  synthesis  of  this 
acid  from  CH3(CH2)7CO(CH2)7COOH  by  treatment  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  subsequent  hydrolysis.  The  effect  of  the  fused 
potash  is  therefore  to  cause  approximately  half  the  molecule  of 
the  dihydroxy-stearic  acid  to  move  from  one  carbon  to  the  other, 
with  subsequent  oxidation  of  one  (CHOH)  group  to  carboxyl. 
CHOH-(CH2)7-COOH 

CH3(CH,)7'CHOH    , >  r  CH3(CH2)7-C(OH)-(CH2)7-COOH 

CH2OH 
^ *      CH3(CH2)7-C(OH)(CH2)7-COOH 

COOH 

A  similar  behavior  was  proved  in  the  case  of  dihydroxy-behenic 
acid.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  662. 

Succinic  and  Malic  Acids. — Reactions. — W.  Oechsner  de 
Coninck  reports  that  on  adding  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  succinic  acid  to  an  aqueous  su  pension  of  calcium  salicylate 
and  then  heating  gently,  the  mixture  develops  a  very  stable  pale 
to  bright  red  coloration.  Malic  acid  under  similar  conditions 
also  develops  the  red  color,  but  the  latter  is  far  less  stable,  and 
after  gently  boiling  for  15  to  20  minutes,  the  coloration  changes 
to  a  dirty  red,  decoloration  being  complete,  and  the  color  then 
being  a  light  brownish-yellow. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  158. 

Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate. — Estimation. — E.  P.  Hauss- 
ler  describes  the  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  tartar 
emetic  in  a  mixture  containing  also  anise,  asafcetida,  etc.  The 
antimony  was  obtained  as  trisulphide  and  the  tartaric  acid  as 
potassium  bitartrate,  which  latter  was  titrated  with  alkali. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  401.— (J.  H  W.) 

Sulphosalicylic  Acid  and  Its  Hexamethylenetetramine  Salts. — 

The  contradictory  statements  in  the  literature  about  the  melting 
point  of  5-sulphosalicylic  acid  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  acid 
crystallizes  with  2  molecules  of  water  (which  seems  not  to  have 
been  observed  by  previous  workers)  and  that  these  are  given  off 
during  melting.  The  acid  dried  at  temperatures  below  100°  C. 
melts  between  108°  and  115°  C,  whereas  the  acid  dried  above 
100°  C.  slowly  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures  without 
melting.  The  salts  with  hexamethylenetetramine  prepared 
according  to  patents  No.  240,  612,  266,  122  and  266,  123  and 
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known  as  hexals  also  contain  water  of  crystallization  (1  molecule). 
Whereas  the  primary  salt,  hexal,  may  be  dehydrated  in  a  vacuum 
at  100°  C,  the  secondary  salt,  neohexal,  loses  its  water  only  at 
temperatures  at  which  it  decomposes.  It  may,  however,  be 
obtained  anhydrous  from  dehydrated  sulphosalicylic  acid  by  use 
of  absolutely  dry  solvents. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  282;  from  Riedels 
Ber.,  1914.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Assays  for  Tartaric  Acid  in  Foods. — E.  P.  Haiissler  publishes 
a  carefully  prepared  review  of  the  many  methods  suggested  for 
estimating  the  tartaric  acid  content  of  crude  tartar  wines,  fruit 
juices,  and  vinegars.  The  paper  gives  no  less  than  47  biblio- 
graphical references,  but  no  original  work  is  reported. — Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  525,  537,  553  and  569.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate. — Presence  of  Arsenic. — In 
the  course  of  the  official  inspection  of  pharmacies,  Fonzes-Diacon 
and  Fabre  have  encountered  several  specimens  of  official  tartar 
emetic  containing  considerable  traces  of  arsenic.  When  0.5 
Gm.  of  these  was  dissolved  in  5  Cc.  of  HC1,  and  treated  with 
Bougault's  reagent  (hypophosphorous  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  Pharm.  J.,  1902,  15,  86),  a  positive  reaction  for  arsenic 
was  obtained  with  all  the  samples  but  one.  It  was  found  by 
re-crystallization  all  the  arsenic  could  be  removed. — Pharm.  J., 
92,  471;  from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  9,  162. 

ORGANIC  BASES. 

Acetanilide. — Rapid  Method  of  Preparation. — The  ordinary 
method  of  acetylizing  aniline  by  boiling  the  base  for  6  or  8  hours 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  is  too  tedious  and  costly  to  permit  the 
operation  to  be  conducted  on  the  small  scale  in  the  pharmacy. 
The  author  finds  that  by  the  addition  of  zinc  chloride  the  time 
necessary  for  complete  reaction  is  much  shortened,  and  the  process 
so  simplified  that  antifebrin  may  be  prepared  extemporaneously 
with  facility.  In  a  flask  fitted  with  a  straight  perpendicular 
tube  to  serve  as  a  condenser  75  Gm.  of  pure  aniline,  3  to  4  Gm. 
of  zinc  chloride,  and  75  Gm.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  heated  to 
boiling  and  kept  hot  for  three  hours.  A  spirit  lamp  will  suffice  as 
a  source  of  heat.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  reaction 
mixture  is  poured  into  water,  when  acetanilide  separates  in  a 
crystalline  condition.  It  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  recrys- 
talized  from  boiling  water.  It  is  more  economical  to  employ 
pure  rather  than  commercial  aniline,  since  if  the  latter  is  used 
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tedious  decoloration  with  animal  charcoal  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  pure  acetanilide. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  843;  from  J.  pharm. 
chim.,  10,  375. 

Aconitine. — Chemical  Constitution. — 0.  L.  Brady  publishes  the 
results  of  his  investigation  of  this  alkaloid.  The  empirical 
formula  of  aconitine  proposed  by  Freund  and  Beck,  C34H470nN, 
is  most  generally  accepted;  this  applies  to  German  aconitine, 
and  is  used  throughout  the  paper  by  the  author,  since  the  sub- 
stance investigated  was  procured  in  Germany.  Aconitine  as  has 
been  shown  possesses  four  methoxyl  groups,  three  hydroxyl 
groups,  one  nitrogen-methyl,  one  acetyl,  and  one  benzoyl  group, 
but  for  the  rest  little  is  known.  A  compound  to  which  the  name 
oxonitin  was  given  was  obtained  by  Carr  in  1912,  by  the  decom- 
position of  aconitine  permanganate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
at  40°.  The  author  obtained  this  compound  independently 
by  warming  to  80°  a  solution  of  aconitine  in  excess  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  potassium  permanganate.  When  aconitine 
itself  is  acted  upon  by  a  neutral  solution  of  the  permanganate 
a  compound  is  obtained  which  was  at  first  regarded  as  identical 
with  oxonitin,  but  is  now  found  to  be  not  identical;  the  formula 
ascribed  to  it  is  C24H29O9N.  It  retains  the  acetyl  and  benzoyl 
groups  of  aconitine,  dissolves  more  readily  in  chloroform  than 
does  oxonitin,  and  does  not  appreciably  depress  the  melting 
point  of  oxonitin,  though  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this 
fact.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  aconitine,  an  orange-yellow 
crystalline  substance,  melting  point  205°,  has  been  obtained, 
for  which  the  proposed  formula  is  C22H26OnN2.  It  is  a  carboxylic 
acid  dissolving  readily  in  alkalies,  and  forming  an  amorphous 
silver  salt;  it  contains  two  methoxyl  groups,  and  gives  Lieber- 
mann's  characteristic  nitroso-reaction,  while  hydrolysis  with 
alkalies  yields  acetic  and  benzoic  acids,  so  that  the  acetyl  and 
benzoyl  groups  of  aconitine  are  still  present.  On  the  presumption 
that  the  nitrogen-methyl  group  of  the  aconitine  has  not  been 
affected,  the  formula  may  be  written  thus: 

rOAc 
OBz 

n  u  xt  J  v^t)2H)2 
<-8H7JN  {  (QMe)2 

NO 

1  CH3 

The  structure  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  molecule  should 
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not  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  position  of  the  nitroso  group 
is  at  present  uncertain,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  compound 
is  a  nitroso-amine.  Nothing  definite  was  yielded  by  the  treat- 
ment with  alkaline  ferricyanide,  Caro's  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide, 
or  chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  From  the  dichromate, 
C^H^OnN,  H2Cr207,  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance 
resembling  oxonitin  has  been  obtained,  but  in  too  small  a  yield 
for  identification;  beyond  this,  only  benzoic  and  acetic  acids 
have  been  separated. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  219;  from  J.  Chem.  Soc, 
1913,  1821. 

Adenine  and  Choline. — Occurrence  in  Plants. — Many  bases 
which  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  being  limited  to  animal 
structures  are  now  being  isolated  from  plants.  K.  Yoshimara 
has  found  adenine  to  occur  in  the  leaves  of  Camellia  thea,  the 
deposit  from  molasses,  in  beet  juice,  in  the  flowers  and  leaves  of 
Chrysanthemum  sinense  and  of  C.  coronarium,  in  Artemisia 
vulgaris,  var.  indica,  in  rice  husks,  and  in  the  young  leaves  of 
Morus  alba,  var.  latifolia.  In  all  instances  it  was  accompanied 
by  choline.  Stachydrine  occurred  in  both  the  chrysanthemums, 
and  trigonelline  was  found  in  the  mulberry  leaves. — Pharm.  J., 
92,  251;  from  Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  29,  21. 

Adrenaline. — Its  Pharmacy. — It  seems  to  be  a  well  established 
fact  that  adrenaline  has  won  a  place  in  materia  medica.  Its 
chemistry  and  pharmacology  have  been  elaborately  studied 
but  little  has  been  said  or  written  of  its  pharmacy.  In  a  long 
and  interesting  article  under  this  title  C.  P.  Beckwith  shows  a 
number  of  methods  by  which  the  various  combinations  of  adren- 
aline should  be  dispensed.  The  considerations  necessary  in 
dispensing  this  very  unstable  substance  may  be  partially  summar- 
ized as  follows.  Deterioration  of  adrenaline  solutions  is  usually 
due  to  oxidation,  either  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  by  an  added 
oxidizing  agent.  Oxidation  is  retarded  by  acids,  but  accelerated 
by  alkalies.  Solutions  alkaline  in  reaction  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
pensed. In  retarding  oxidation,  a  trace  of  strong  acid  is,  in 
general,  more  efficient  than  the  equivalent  amount  of  weak  acid. 
Solutions  acidified  with  a  trace  of  weak  acid,  may  be  dispensed, 
but  will  not  be  very  stable.  Resistance  to  oxidation,  other 
things  being  equal,  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the  number  of 
hydrogen  ions  in  a  unit  volume  of  the  solution.  The  acid  should 
be  used,  therefore,  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  adrenaline 
chloride  present,  but  in  proportion  to  the  total  volume  of  the 
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finished  solution.  One  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent,  of  absolute 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  a  suitable  proportion.  Prescriptions  in- 
cluding oxidizing  agents,  should  not  be  dispensed.  Iron  salts 
in  particular,  are  to  be  avoided.  Containers,  distilled  water, 
and  all  other  materials  entering  into  the  prescription,  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  free  from  iron.  Glassware  containing 
much  soluble  alkali  should  not  be  used.  Contact  with  air 
should  be  minimized.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  1547-1554.— (L.  S.) 

Alkaloidal  Assays.— Interference  of  Aniline  Colors. — George  E. 
E'we  and  Charles  E.  Vanderkleed  report  the  occasional  presence 
of  aniline  dye  in  alkaloidal  preparations  such  as  powdered 
extract  of  stramonium  leaves,  containing  a  green  aniline  dye 
to  simulate  the  natural  color  of  the  leaf.  In  assaying  such 
extracts  the  green  color  appears  with  the  alkaloidal  residue. 
Besides  obscuring  the  end  reaction,  some  of  these  colors  are  basic 
in  character  and  increase  the  apparent  amount  of  alkaloid  present. 
In  one  specimen  examined,  the  color  present  increased  the 
apparent  amount  of  alkaloid  present  to  the  extent  of  24%. 
The  interfering  color  can  usually  be  eliminated  by  extracting 
the  acid  solution  of  the  alkaloids,  with  chloroform  or  other 
suitable  solvent,  before  making  alkaline  for  the  extraction  of 
the  alkaloids. — J.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  1683. 

Comparison  of  Pharmacopceial  Alkaloidal  Assays.— P.  Fleissig 
has  abstracted  an  inaugural  dissertation  of  Dichgans  who  has 
given  careful  study  to  the  assay  methods  of  the  various  pharma- 
copoeias, using  the  same  drug  for  each  suggested  method.  The 
variations  in  results  obtained  are  startling  and  confirms  the 
need,  emphasized  by  Tschirch  at  the  last  International  Pharma- 
ceutical Congress,  of  not  merely  uniform  pharmacopceial  stand- 
ards for  potent  drugs  but  also  uniform  assay  processes. 

In  the  abstract  but  one  set  of  comparative  assays  are  pub- 
lished, those  made  with  the  same  sample  of  mix  vomica.  By 
the  process  of  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  the  drug  contained 
2.02%  of  alkaloids;  by  the  Belgian  method,  2.155;  by  the  Danish, 
3.342;  by  the  French,  2.41;  by  the  German,  1.332;  by  the  Swiss, 
2.327;  by  the  Hungarian,  2.447;  by  the  Italian,  2.57;  by  the 
Japanese,  2.22;  by  the  Dutch,  2.28;  by  the  Russian,  2.395; 
by  the  Servian,  1.92;  by  the  Swedish,  2.475;  by  the  United 
States,  0.963;  and  lastly  by  the  Keller-Fromme  method,  2.33. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  control  assays  were  conducted  in  each 
case  and  that  the  figures  given  above  are  in  agreement  with, 
"the  controls/' 
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In  the  abstract  the  other  alkaloidal  drugs  and  their  preparations 
are  discussed  in  a  general  way  and  usually  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia.  Among  points  of  interest  to 
Americans  are  the  following: 

For  ipecac,  Dichgans,  found  the  Hungarian  assay  the  best 
and  states  that  the  Carthagena  root  (U.  S.  P.)  does  not 
contain  as  much  alkaloids  as  does  the  Rio  variety.  For 
aconite,  he  finds  the  Swiss  assay  as  good  as  any  although 
by  no  means  ideal.  For  pomegranate,  the  Keller-Fromme 
(gravimetric  method)  is  best,  although  it  is  rather  complicated. 
For  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus,  the  Swiss  assay  is  the  best. 
For  hydrastis,  the  Swiss  (gravimetric)  assay  is  found  satis- 
factory, but  Dichgans  prefers  the  following  volumetric  method 
which  was  devised  by  him. 

In  a  flask  of  250  Cc.  content  are  placed  6  grams  of  finely 
powdered  hydrastis,  120  grams  of  ether,  5  grams  of  10%  ammonia. 
The  mixture  is  macerated  for  one-half  hour  after  which  5  grams 
of  water  are  added  and  after  vigorous  shaking  about  100  grams 
of  the  mixture  are  filtered  off.  This  filtrate  is  vigorously  shaken 
with  3  grams  of  water  and  after  the  aqueous  and  ethereal  layers 
are  permitted  to  separate  80  grams  of  the  latter  (representing 
4  grams  of  the  drug),  are  poured  off,  the  ether  is  evaporated 
and  the  residue  is  taken  up  three  times  with  5  Cc.  of  ether,  the 
solvent  being  evaporated  each  time.  To  the  final  purified 
residue  10  Cc.  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  as  well 
as  30  Cc.  of  ether,  and  the  resulting  fluid  is  then  titrated  for  excess 
acid  with  normal  potassium  hydroxide;  5  drops  of  0.5%  solution 
of  ethyl  orange  being  used  as  indicator. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg., 
52,  741  and  757.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Alkaloids. — Estimation  in  Syrups. — Kohn-Abrest  gives  the 
following  process  for  estimating  alkaloids  in  syrups:  Mix  the 
syrup  with  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  and  once  its  weight 
of  potassium  carbonate.  Shake  until  the  carbonate  has  dis- 
solved and  stand  for  12  hours.  Decant  the  alcoholic  liquid, 
filter  and  distil  the  alcohol  off.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  absolute 
alcohol,  filter  and  distil  off  the  alcohol.  Extract  the  alkaloids 
from  the  residue  by  boiling  chlo  oform  and  estimate  in  the  usual 
way.— Drug.  Circ,  1914,  722;  from  Pharm.  Weekbl.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Alkaloids. — Rate  of  Dialysis  in  Aqueous  Solution  and  in  the 
Form  of  Galenicals. — Having  observed,  as  recorded  in  another 
paper — "Strychnine  and  Nux  Vomica. — Incompatibility  with 
Alkalies,  Iodides  and  Bromides,"  that  the  strychnine  when  in 
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the  form  of  nux  vomica  preparations  was  precipitated  with 
comparative  difficulty,  H.  Finnemore  made  some  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  experiments  in  an  attempt  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  this  was  due  to  the  alkaloid  being 
in  a  colloidal  form  or  to  the  possibility  that  the  colloidal  bodies 
with  which  it  is  associated  keep  it  in  solution  by  some  process 
similar  to  adsorption,  considering  also  the  fact  that  the  strych- 
nine is  present  in  the  seeds  in  combination  with  caffeotannic 
acid. 

Some  liquid  extract,  deprived  of  its  alcohol  and  made  up 
to  the  original  volume,  was  dialyzed  at  the  ordinary  winter 
temperature  of  the  laboratory.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
dialysate  gave  no  precipitate  with  Mayer's,  but  it  was  bitter 
and  also  gave  the  catechol  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  due 
probably  to  caffeotannic  acid.  A  little  later,  however,  the 
alkaloid  could  be  detected  in  the  dialysate  by  Mayer's  reagent. 
In  contrast  to  this,  an  aqueous  solution  of  strychnine  hydro- 
chloride began  to  dialyze  at  once,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
the  dialysate  gave  an  abundant  precipitate  with  alkaloidal 
reagents. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  the  way  the  contents  of  extract  of  nux 
vomica  distributed  themselves  on  dialysis,  25  Cc.  of  a  liquid 
extract  containing  3.6  Gm.  of  solids  and  0.740  Gm.  of  total  alka- 
loids was  dialyzed.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  dialysate  gave 
no  reaction  with  ferric  chloride  or  Mayer's  reagent,  although  it 
was  bitter,  and  solids  had  passed  through.  At  the  end  of  four 
hours  the  dialysate  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  contained 
0.705  Gm.  of  residue;  at  the  end  of  the  next  three  hours  0.409 
Gm.  of  material  had  dialyzed,  and  during  the  night  0.878  Gm. 
These  three  were  mixed  and  the  alkaloid  found  to  be  0.444  Gm., 
or  60  per  cent.  The  dialysis  was  continued  for  two  more  days 
and  nights;  the  extractive  amounted  to  0.580  Gm.  and  the 
alkaloid  in  it  to  0.1847  Gm.  or  25  per  cent.  The  material  in  the 
dialysate  gave  an  osazone  with  phenyl-hydrazine,  but  not  until 
it  had  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  rate  of  dialysis  of  a  solution  of  0.2  Gm.  of  strychnine 
hydrochloride  in  20  Cc.  of  water  was  first  tried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  for  about  three  hours,  that  being  about  the  time  a 
dose  of  medicine  remains  in  the  stomach  under  normal  conditions. 
The  process  was  then  continued  for  another  eighteen  hours. 
During  the  first  period  48  per  cent,  of  the  strychnine  dialyzed, 
nd  during  the  second  21  per  cent.     Under  the  same  conditions 
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the  amount  of  total  alkaloids  dialyzed  from  a  liquid  extract  of 
nux  vomica,  deprived  of  its  alcohol  and  made  up  to  its  original 
volume  was,  7  and  37  per  cent.  In  order  to  see  if  this  retardation 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  colloid,  1  Gm.  of  gelatin  was  added 
to  a  solution  of  strychnine  similar  to  the  above.  There  was  some 
diminution  in  the  rate,  38  per  cent,  of  the  strychnine  dialyzing 
in  three  hours,  and  27  per  cent,  in  the  next  eighteen. 

The  widespread  belief  among  clinicians  that  strychnine  and 
nux  vomica  are  not  altogether  similar  in  action  finds  confirmation 
in  the  results  just  recorded,  indicating  that  in  all  probability 
the  alkaloid  is  absorbed  at  different  points  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  strychnine  in  the  solution  being  absorbed  in  the 
stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  intestines,  and  that  in  the  galen- 
ical, farther  down. — Trans.  Brit.  Phar.  Conf.  (Year  Book  of 
Pharmacy),  1914,  343-345.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Aporeine. — Properties  of  the  Alkaloid  and  its  Salts. — Aporeine, 
C18H16N02,  is  an  alkaloid  of  the  poppy,  Papaver  dubium.  It 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  petroleum  spirit;  the 
crystals  melt  at  88°  to  89°  C,  with  production  of  a  liquid  having 
a  greenish-yellow  fluorescence,  and  which  turns  brown  at  260°  C, 
finally  forming  a  black  mass  at  280°  to  290°  C.  Its  [a]Din  95% 
alcohol  is  +75.19  at  15°  C.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
without  material  alteration.  The  normal  sulphate  melts  at  70° 
to  75°  C,  and  decomposes  on  exposure  to  light  and  air,  forming 
a  reddish-brown  powder.  The  alkaloid  dissolved  in  certain 
solvents  shows  a  bluish  fluorescence  like  that  of  quinine. — V. 
Pavesi,  Pharm.  J.,  93,  83;  from  Gaz.  chim.  ital.,  44,  398. 

Aspidospermine. — Constitution. — In  a  paper  on  this  subject 
read  before  the  Chemical  Society  in  London,  A.  J.  Ewins  stated 
that  quebracho  bark  had  been  previously  stated  by  Heser  to 
contain  six  alkaloids,  amongst  which  were  quebrachine  or  as- 
pidospermine. The  alkaloids  were  extracted  by  alcohol  according 
to  the  method  of  Froude,  the  alcohol  evaporated  off  and  the 
residue  taken  up  in  fairly  strong  acetic  acid.  After  clearing 
up  the  solution  with  normal  lead  acetate  it  was  made  alkaline 
with  ammonia  and  extracted  with  chloroform.  On  dissolving 
the  crude  bases  in  alcohol,  aspidospermine  crystallized  out  and 
was  purified  by  recrystallization.  This  substance  has  a  molecular 
formula  C22H30O2N2,  and  the  Zeisel  reaction  shows  the  presence  of 
one  methoxy  group.  The  product,  when  worked  up,  yielded  a 
well  defined  crystalline  monacid  base,  C19H260N2,  to  which  has 
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been  given  the  name  aspidosine,  from  which  a  crystalline  iodide 
may  be  prepared.  Dilute  acids  split  off  acetic  acid  from  aspi- 
dospermine  and  produce  C2oH28ON2,  desacetyl  aspidospermine, 
which  may  be  changed  back  again  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhy- 
dride. This  substance  is  a  dibasic  acid,  and  gives  a  crystalline 
hydriodide.  By  treating  it  with  nitrous  acid  in  acetic  acid 
solution,  C20H28O4N4  nitrosonitrodesacetyl-aspidospermine  is 
produced,  which  may  be  converted  into  aspidosine  by  means  of 
hydriodic  acid.  This  base  most  probably  contains  a  reduced 
quinoline  nucleus.  Aspidospermine  gives  a  characteristic  sul- 
phonic  acid,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  sulphonic  acid 
of  yohimbine,  to  which  the  formula  C22H30N2O4  has  been  assigned, 
and  which  is  also  the  alkaloid  found  in  an  allied  saponaceous 
plant.  It  is  suggested  that  the  two  alkaloids  are  identical. 
On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  aspidospermine  gives  a  base 
C15H24N202.  Two  new  alkaloids  which  crystallized  well  were 
also  separated,  but  only  in  small  quantity. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  662. 

Atropine. — Modification  of  Guglielmo's  Test. — Guglielmo's  test 
for  atropine  consists  in  placing  a  particle  of  atropine,  or  of  one 
of  its  salts,  in  a  test  tube  with  1  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  heating 
until  a  slight  browning  of  the  liquid  occurs,  and  adding  drop  by 
drop  1  Cc.  of  water.  A  pleasant,  distinct  odor  of  hawthorn 
is  developed.  Pfeiffer  observed  that  if  a  crystal  of  potassium 
dichromate  is  added  to  the  preceding  mixture,  on  boiling  the 
odor  of  bitter  almonds  is  developed.  A.  Labat  now  proposes 
the  following:  A  small  particle  of  atropine,  or  one  of  its  salts, 
is  placed  in  a  test  tube,  2  Cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  1  to  10 
added,  and  a  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  chromate 
added.  On  boiling  the  liquid,  the  characteristic  odor  of  haw- 
thorn is  observed  very  distinctly.  Continuing  the  boiling,  the 
odor  soon  gives  place  to  that  of  benzoic  aldehyde.  This  last  odor 
alone  is  perceived  if  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite  (as  used 
for  estimation  of  urea)  is  used  as  the  reagent;  for  that  purpose,  a 
particle  of  atropine,  or  of  one  of  its  salts,  is  mixed  with  1  to  2  Cc. 
of  water  and  10  to  15  drops  of  hypobromite,  and  the  liquid 
boiled.  Hyoscyamine  under  similar  conditions  behaves  in  the 
same  way. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  787;  from  Bull.  soc.  pharm.  Bordeaux, 
1914,  148.' 

Berberine  Assays. — After  a  discussion  of  the  large  number  of 
plants  containing  berberine  and  after  an  excellent  outline  of  the 
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bibliography  of  that  alkaloid,  E.  Richter  reports  on  his  study  of 
the  various  suggested  methods  of  the  assay  of  drugs  containing  it. 

He  finds  no  volumetric  estimation  entirely  accurate  and  there- 
fore recommends  a  gravimetric  method  based  on  the  precipitation 
of  the  alkaloid  as  a  picrolonate.  For  tinctures  and  other  liquid 
pharmaceuticals  he  suggests  the  following  method:  Forty 
grammes  of  the  tincture  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  evaporation  on 
a  water-bath  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  water  from  the  dish 
into  a  200  Cc.  flask.  To  this  aqueous  fluid,  10  Cc.  of  a  15% 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  are  added  and  the  mixture  is  then 
shaken  for  10  or  15  minutes  with  80  grammes  of  ether.  One 
gramme  of  powdered  tragacanth  is  then  added  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  ether  layer,  which  is  then  removed  from 
the  aqueous  portion.  To  40  Cc.  of  the  ethereal  solution  (repre- 
senting the  alkaloids  from  20  grammes  of  the  tincture)  10  Cc. 
of  tenth-normal  picrolonic  acid  are  added  and  the  resulting 
precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  dried  and  weighed.  Each 
gramme  of  precipitate  equals  0.561  gramme  of  berberine. 

If  a  drug  is  to  be  assayed  (say  berberis  bark)  2.5  grammes  are 
extracted  with  alcohol  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus,  the  alcohol  is 
evaporated  off;  the  extract  is  dissolved  in  15  Cc.  of  water,  the 
solution  treated  with  10  Cc.  of  15%  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
and  then  shaken  with  60  grammes  of  ether;  1  gramme  of  tra- 
gacanth being  added  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  ethereal 
layer.  To  24  Cc.  of  this,  tenth-normal  picrolonic  acid  is  added 
and  the  precipitate  is  washed,  dried  and  weighed.— Arch.  Pharm., 
252,  192.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Brucine. — Action  of  Nitric  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Metallic 
Nitrates. — Edward  Henry  Rennie  and  Alfred  Ernest  Dawkins 
have  investigated  the  effect  of  metallic  nitrates  on  the  inter- 
action between  nitric  acid  and  brucine,  and  have  found  that  the 
time  required  to  produce  a  color  of  standard  depth  is  very  much 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  nitrates  to  the  acid.  This  is  in 
general  accord  with  the  results  of  previous  investigators  on  the 
effect  of  nitrates  on  the  interaction  between  nitric  acid  and 
copper. — Chem.  News,  109,  151. 

Caffeine. — Cardiac  Action. — O.  H.  Plant.  The  drugs  tested 
were  applied  at  the  end  of  experiments  in  which  camphor  had 
been  tested  and  usually  after  the  heart  had  been  isolated  for  two 
or  four  hours.  Caffeine  produced  a  moderate  but  very  distinct 
degree  of  stimulation,  evidenced  by  an  increase  in  rate,  in  ampli- 
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tude  of  contractions,  in  output  per  minute  and  a  slight  increase 
in  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arterial  tube  leading  to  the 
artificial  resistance.  There  was  apparently  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  increased  output  and  the  increase  in  rate,  since  the 
output  per  beat  was  not  materially  changed  during  the  period  of 
stimulation  by  the  caffeine.  The  relaxation  of  the  heart  was 
slightly  less  during  this  period. — (J.  Pharmacol.,  1914,  v.  5,  No. 
6.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  970.  (M.  I.  W.) 

Caffeine. — Determination  in  Coffee. — A  new  method  has  been 
worked  out  by  G.  Fendler  and  W.  S  tuber  as  follows:  The 
powdered  raw  or  roasted  coffee  is  treated  with  ammonia  and 
chloroform,  the  chloroform  evaporated  from  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  chloroformic  extraction  filtrate  and  the  residue  dissolved 
in  hot  water.  The  solution  is  treated  with  permanganate  and 
the  manganese  precipitated  with  acidulated  (1%  acetic  acid) 
3%  hydrogen  peroxide,  whose  addition  is  continued  on  a  boiling 
water-bath  till  the  liquid  no  longer  grows  lighter  in  color.  After 
filtration  the  aqueous  liquid  is  extracted  with  chloroform. 
Evaporation  of  the  chloroform  and  drying  at  100  C.  to  constant 
weight  gives  the  caffeine.  For  details,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  original  article.  The  method  yields  well  corresponding  results. 
— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  622;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genuss.,  1914,  H.  1. 
—(J.  H.  W.) 

Carpiline  is  a  new  alkaloid  found  in  the  mother  liquor  of  pilo- 
carpine by  E.  Leger  and  F.  Roques,  Paris.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  beautiful  colorless  prisms  free  from  water,  melting 
at  184°  C.  Carpiline  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  chloroform,  benzol 
and  ether.— Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9.— (J.  F.  B.) 

Conversion  of  Choline  into  Neurine. — After  outlining  the 
indirect  method  of  converting  choline  into  neurine,  choline 
(-j- saturated  hydriodic  acid)=beta-iodoethyl-trimethyl  ammo- 
nium iodide  (+ moist  silver  oxide)  =neurine;  and  after  men- 
tioning the  direct  conversion  of  choline  into  neurine  by  bacterial 
aid,  Ernst  Schmidt  reports  on  fruitless  efforts  on  his  part  to  obtain 
the  direct  conversion  by  chemical  means. 

Dehydrating  agents  do  not  produce  the  change  although  the 
neurine  formula  differs  from  the  choline  formula  only  in  the  lack 
of  one  molecule  of  water. 

An  attempt  to  secure  the  change  by  treating  choline-platinic 
chloride  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  by  heating  that 
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compound  at  232°  were  likewise  unsuccessful. — Arch.  Pharm., 
252,  708.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Cocaine. — Detection. — G.  Deniges  states  that  if  a  0.5%  solution 
of  a  cocaine  salt  be  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  5%  solution 
of  sodium  perchlorate  a  precipitate  composed  of  long,  very 
fine  needles  is  formed;  with  very  small  quantities  the  precipitate 
may  be  observed  under  the  microscope. — Chem.  and  Drug., 
lxxxv,  453;  from  Bull.  soc.  pharm.  Bordeaux,  52,  385. 

Cocaine. —  New  Reaction. — When  cocaine  or  its  hydrochloride 
is  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining 2  per  cent,  of  hexamethylenamine,  a  wine-red  coloration, 
becoming  more  intense  as  the  temperature  rises,  is  produced, 
says  F.  Pisani.  The  color  soon  disappears,  and  a  brownish-gray 
sediment  is  left.  The  reaction  is  distinct  with  0.001  Gm.  of 
cocaine;  other  alkaloids,  such  as  atropine,  quinine,  cinchonine, 
brucine,  strychnine,  morphine,  apomorphine,  codeine,  and 
narcotine,  do  not  react  in  this  way.  Papaverine,  however,  also 
gives  a  wine-red  coloration,  but  this  changes  to  yellow,  reddish- 
brown,  and  orange. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  589. 

Cocaine. — Legitimate  Use  Diminished  in  Great  Britain. — 
(Editorial.)  The  demand  for  cocaine  for  legitimate  medicinal 
uses  appears  to  have  diminished  considerably  in  recent  years. 
Some  of  the  large  firms,  which  formerly  handled  many  thousands 
of  ounces  of  cocaine  in  the  course  of  the  year,  now  do  not  sell 
so  many  hundreds,  while  other  firms  which  also  dealt  in  the 
article  in  not  inconsiderable  quantities  now  sell  practically 
none.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  466. 

Cocaine. —  Toxicity  and  Objection  to  its  Use. — Albert  H.Miller. 
The  dosage  of  cocaine  and  other  drugs  used  for  producing  local 
surgical  anaesthesia.  The  toxicity  of  cocaine  is  the  objection  to 
its  general  use  as  a  local  surgical  anaesthetic.  The  drugs  which 
have  been  introduced  as  substitutes  for  cocaine  are  less  toxic, 
but  cannot  be  considered  as  entirely  safe.  The  extension  of  the 
idea  that  .these  drugs  are  safe  in  unlimited  dose  is  bound  to  result 
in  disaster.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  p.  196-197.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Colchicine. — Reactions. — C.  Reichard  gives  the  following  re- 
actions for  colchicine :  Place  on  a  glass  plate  two  separate  portions 
of  colchicine;  to  one  add  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  the 
other  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  colchicine  dissolves  in 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  an  intense  yellow  coloration  which  per- 
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sists  on  dilution  with  water  but  becomes  somewhat  lighter.  With 
the  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  solution  is  colorless  and  transparent, 
but  it  soon  dries  in  the  air  and  leaves  a  colorless  varnish.  On 
standing  for  12  to  24  hours,  the  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  solution 
is  converted  into  a  semi-gelatinous  transparent  mass  which  also 
acquires  an  intense  yellow  color.  On  standing  24  hours,  the 
acid  liquid  deposits  colorless  crystals  which  appear  under  the 
microscope  as  long,  narrow  prisms.  The  mixture  itself,  on 
long  standing,  acquires  a  dark  green  color.  On  triturating  a 
small  quantity  of  colchicine  with  some  ammonium  persulphate 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  acquires  a  green  tint, 
even  in  the  cold.  After  24  hours'  standing  the  mixture  becomes 
an  almost  liquid,  transparent  mass  having  a  nickel-  or  chrome 
green  color,  and  from  this  liquid  there  separate  often  large 
crystals  similar  to  those  described  above.  On  moderately 
warming  the  mixture  there  develops  a  distinct,  characteristic 
odor  resembling  that  of  beeswax. 

On  triturating  titanic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and  adding  some 
colchicine,  an  intense  yellow  coloration  develops.  On  heating, 
a  honey-like  odor  develops,  while  the  margin  exhibits  a  dark 
reddish-brown  coloration  which  disappears  on  cooling;  after 
standing  24  hours  an  intensely  lemon-yellow,  opaque  mass 
remains. 

On  triturating  an  intimate  mixture  of  colchicine  and  mercuric 
chloride  with  a  drop  of  water,  and  allowing  the  mass  to  dry 
in  the  air,  there  is  observed,  at  a  certain  point  of  concentration, 
an  iridescent  pellicle  which  is  particularly  visible  on  observing 
the  surface  held  at  an  oblique  angle.  On  drying,  the  iridescence 
disappears,  but  it  can  be  restored  on  again  moistening  as  before. 

With  copper  sulphate  and  water,  colchicine  yields  a  dry  residue 
which  on  long  standing  exhibits  a  color  comparable  with  that 
afforded  by  the  biuret  reaction  for  albumen.  When  each  of  the 
dry  residues  from  colchicine  with  copper  sulphate,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  mercurous  nitrate,  are  moistened  with  a  drop 
of  25  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  the  mercurial  residues  are  colored  bright 
yellow,  while  the  copper  residue  is  colored  light  green. 

If  colchicine  powder  is  added  to  a  crystal  of  pure,  cobalt-free 
nickel  sulphate  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  and  the  mixture 
triturated,  there  immediately  develop  a  pigeon-bluish-gray 
color,  with  the  formation  of  an  opaque  emulsion.  The  coloration 
disappears  after  several  hours  and  can  not  be  restored,  even 
on  the  addition  of  colchicine. 
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On  adding  a  little  colchicine  to  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate  solution 
on  a  microscope  slide  a  deep  yellowish-green  mixture  or  solution 
results  which,  on  warming,  leaves  a  precipitate  and  dry  residue 
of  brownish  red  color  at  the  margin.  On  adding  another  drop 
of  the  silver  nitrate  solution,  the  precipitate  or  residue  partially 
redissolves.  On  being  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  in  the  air, 
a  faint  iridescence  is  observed  at  the  margin. — Merck's  Report, 
1914,  45;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  1249. 

Colchicine. — Chloroform  as  an  Impurity. — George  E.  E'we 
reports  the  examination  of  a  sample  of  colchicine  which  lost 
28.4%  of  its  weight  when  dried  at  90°  C.  This  loss  was  due  chiefly 
to  chloroform.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  melting  point  was 
not  affected,  the  chloroform  being  undoubtedly  driven  off  before 
the  melting  piont  was  reached.  Moreover,  the  product  appeared 
normal  and  the  presence  of  the  chloroform  would  not  have  been 
detected  except  for  the  unexpected  loss  at  90°  C.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  many  alkaloids  and  organic  substances,  chloroform  is  used 
as  the  final  solvent,  on  the  evaporation  of  which  large  amounts 
are  sometimes  retained  by  the  dried  substance  in  a  form  not 
readily  discernible. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,   1914,   135. 

Colchicine. — Paralysis  from  Self  Medication. — A.  Souques 
reports  that  a  robust  man  of  50  subject  to  periodic  attacks  of  acute 
gout,  took  a  proprietary  remedy  for  this  disease  corresponding  to  a 
total  of  34  mg.  of  colchicine,  with  6  to  8  teaspoonfuls  of  Lavile's 
liquid  (said  to  contain  colchicine,  quinine,  and  cinchonine, 
with  calcium  salts,  in  wine).  The  use  of  this  for  19  days  brought 
on  diarrhoea  and  abdominal  pains.  Paralysis  developed  in  the 
hand  and  in  12  days  it  had  become  complete,  except  for  the  head. 
It  was  accompanied  at  first  by  anaesthesia  of  the  feet  and  intense 
pains  in  the  deep  muscles.  It  persisted  this  way  for  a  month 
and  then  rapidly  improved.  There  was  no  mental  disturbance  at 
any  time  nor  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  bladder  or  rectum, 
no  albuminuria  and  no  fever.  Some  muscular  weakness  and 
tenderness  persist  to  date,  six  months  after  the  first  symptoms. 
—(Bull.  acad.  Med.,  1914,  v.  78,  No.  21-22.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  202.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Oxy- Colchicine. — Formation  and  Properties. — S.  Zeisel  and  A. 
Friedrich  report  that  when  colchicine  is  treated  with  potassium 
bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  oxy-colchicine,  C22H23O7N  or 
C22H2507N,  is  obtained,  in  yellowish  microprisms,  melting  at 
266-268°  C.     It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  chloro- 
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form.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  affords  a  green  color,  passing  to 
brown;  with  nitric  acid  the  carmine-red  color  at  first  obtained 
changes  from  violet  to  brown.  Oxy-colchicine  is  insoluble  in 
cold  potassium  hydroxide  solution ;  but  on  warming  it  dissolves 
with  decomposition,  with  liberation  of  methyl  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid.  It  reacts  with  hydroxylamine.  Probably  a  :CH2  group 
is  oxidized  into  a  :CO  group  by  the  action  of  bichromate  on 
colchicine.  Besides  oxy-colchicine,  secondary  products,  among 
them  formic  and  acetic  acids,  are  formed. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  171; 
from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  9,  28. 

Cusparine  and  I  so -Cu  sparine. — Continuing  their  work  upon 
the  alkaloids  of  angostura  bark,  J.  Troeger  and  W.  Mueller 
compare  cusparine  with  its  congeners  isocusparine  and  pyro- 
cusparine.  Cusparine  C18H14N02(OCH)3  on  treatment  with 
methyl  iodide  isomerises  into  isocusparine  Ci8H1403(NH3); 
while  when  it  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  loses  a  methyl 
group  and  forms  pyrocusparine  C18H14N02(OH).  Pyrocusparine 
treated  with  nitric  acid  yields  a  body  melting  at  283°  C.  having 
the  formula  C16HnNO(N02)  OH;  isocusparine  under  treatment 
with  nitric  acid  gives  a  body  melting  at  239°  C.  having  the  formula 
C16Hn02(N02)(NCH3);  while  cusparine  on  treatment  with  nitric 
acid  gives  a  body  melting  at  145°  C,  having  the  formula 
C16HnNO(N02)  (OCH3).  This  body  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  loses  a  methyl  group  and  becomes  the  nitroso  derivative  of 
pyrocusparine  just  described;  while  the  action  of  methyl  iodide 
upon  it  isomerises  it  to  the  nitro  derivative  of  isocusparine  men- 
tioned above. 

In  conducting  the  investigations  the  following  compounds 
were  prepared  and  identified. 

1.  Isocusparine,  Ci7H19N03.  White  needles  melting  at  193- 
194°  C. 

2.  Isocusparine  Hydriodide.  Ci9H17N03HI+H20.  Yellow 
needles,  which  lose  their  water  on  heating  at  105°  C. 

3.  Cusparine  Hydriodide,  C19H17N03HI.  Yellow  crystalline 
precipitate,  decomposing  on  heating. 

4.  Isocusparine  Hydrobromide.  C19H17N03  H  Br  +  H20. 
Bright  yellow  scales. 

5.  Isocusparine  Hydrochloride.  Ci9H17N03HCl.  Lemon- 
yellow  scales. 

6.  Isocusparine  Binoxalate.  Ci9H]7N03H2C204.  Lemon- 
yellow  crystalline  powder. 
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7.  Gold  salt  of  isocusparine.  (CJ9H17N03)2HAuCl4.  Brilliant 
orange-red  needles. 

8.  The  compound  C16Hn02(N02)  (NCH3).  Yellowish  or 
greenish  crystals  turning  brown  at  236°  C.  and  melting  at  239°  C. 

9.  The  compound,  C16HnNO(N02)  (OCH3).  Melting  point, 
145°  C. 

10.  The  hydriodide  of  "No.  8."     Yellow  red  crystals. 

11.  The  hydriodide  of  "No.  9."  Yellow  crystalline  powder. 

12.  Pyrocusparine.   C18H15N03.   Melting  point  255°  C. 

13.  The  compound  C16HnNO(N02)  OH.  Sulphur-yellow 
needles  melting  at  283°  with  charring  and  foaming  of  the  sub- 
stance.—Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  459  and  481.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Ephedrine  and  Pseudo-Ephedrine. — Structure. — E.  Schmidt  pre- 
sents an  exhaustive  article  on  the  structure  of  the  isomeric  bodies, 
ephedrine  and  pseudo-ephedrine,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
formulas  of  these  compounds  are: 

C6H5  C6H5 

I  I 

HOC*H  HC*OH 

I  I 

CH3HNC*H  CH3HN-C*H 

I  I 

CH3  CH3 

Ephedrine  .  Pseudo-ephedrine 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  formula  just  given,  there  are  two 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms  (designated  with  asterisks)  and  that 
the  difference  in  structure  is  merely  a  case  of  stereo-isomerism. 

These  conclusions  he  bases  upon  the  following  experimental 
data: 

(a)  Oxidation  of  both  substances  with  alkaline  potassium 
ferrocyanide  yields  benzaldehyde  and  methylamine.  (This  shows 
that  the  OH  group  is  attached  to  a  carbon  atom  adjacent  to  the 
C6H5  group  and  that  a  CH3NH  group  is  present. 

(b)  The  bodies  treated  with  2%  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
likewise  yield  benzaldehyde. 

(c)  They,  when  treated  with  iodine  in  the  presence  of  an 
alkali,  yield  iodoform,  proving  the  presence  of  a  methyl  group. 

(d)  These  substances  when  heated  with  25%  hydrochloric  acid 
show  reversible  reaction.  That  is,  ephedrine  changes  to  pseudo- 
ephedrine  and  vice  versa;  indicating  the  stereo-isomerism  of  the 
two  compounds.  Heating  either  with  water  at  200°  to  205°  C. 
does  not  produce  this  change. 
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(e)  Both  bodies  on  distillation  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide 
at  230°  to  260°  C.  yield  ethyl-phenyl-ketone  C6H5COCH2CH3. 

(f)  The  nitrogenous  product  of  the  above  distillate  was  found 
to  consist  of  methylamine  and  some  tri-methyl-amine. 

(g)  When  ephedrine  was  treated  with  phosphorous  penta- 
bromide,  it  yielded  the  hydrobromide  of  phenyl-methylamino- 
brom-propane,  C6H5CHBr-CH(NHCH3)CH3HBr.  When  the 
bromine  is  removed  from  this  with  silver  nitrate,  pseudo-ephedrine 
is  produced;  showing  that  the  position  of  the  one  OH  group  is 
the  same  in  both  substances.  When  pseudo-ephedrine  is  used 
and  the  bromine  is  removed,  the  original  substance  is  obtained. 

(h)  Acetylization  of  the  mono-bromine  derivative  of  either 
substance  yields  a  body  identical  with  the  acetyl  compound 
made  from  synthetic  phenyl-methyl-amino-brompropane,  and 
this  compound  is  free  from  the  basic  property  of  the  unacetylized 
substance.  This  indicates  that  the  acetyl  group  replaces  the 
hydrogen  of  the  methylamine  group. 

(i)  The  two  substances  treated  for  15  minutes  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  yielded  the  same  substance;  a  crystalline 
compound  melting  at  244°  C.  and  having  the  formula: 

C6H5CH-CHCH3 

/  I 

SOo.O-NH, 

I 
CH, 

This  substance  is  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  sulphuric  acid  splits  off  while  the  hydrochloride  of  ephedrine 
or  pseudo-ephedrine  remains.  In  addition  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
product  just  mentioned,  a  small  amount  of  an  anhydro-combina- 
tion  of  the  alkaloid  employed  was  obtained. 

(j)  Treatment  of  either  substance  with  concentrated  sulphuric 

acid  for  five  days  or  longer  yielded  apo-ephedrine 

C6H-,CCH(NHCH3(CH., 

II 
C0H5CCH(NHCH:!)CH:i 

while  from  the  mother  liquor,  a  small  amount  of  pseudo-ephedrine 

was  obtained,  regardless  as  to  whether  it  or  ephedrine  was  used 

at  the  beginning  of  the  reaction. 

For  a  description  of  the  many  derivatives  of  the  chemicals 

mentioned  above,  prepared,  and  identified  by  the  author,  the 

reader  is  referred  to  the  original  article. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252, 

82.— (H.  V.  A.) 
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Eu quinine  and  Aristochin. —  Their  Constitution. — Euquinine  has 
heretofore  been  considered  as  quinine-ethyl  carbonate  and 
aristochin  as  quinine  carbonate.  According  to  the  investigations 
of  P.  Biginelli,  they  are  not;  however,  true  salts  but  complex 
compounds;  he  suggests  the  following  formula?,  which  also 
explain  their  slow  medicinal  action:  (OC2H5)  CO.C20H23O2N2, 
quinine  carbonic  acid  ester;  and  CO(C2oH2302N2)2>  carbonyl- 
quinine. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  831;  from  Ann.  Chim.  Appl.,  1914, 
397.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Galegine. — G.  Tanret  has  isolated  a  new  monovalent  base, 
galegine,  C6H13N3,  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  goats'-rue, 
Galega  officinalis.  The  alkaloid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phate from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seeds,  after  purifying 
with  lead  acetate,  and  removing  the  sugars  with  saturated  alco- 
holic solution  of  barium  hydroxide.  Galegine  sulphate  crystal- 
lizes readily  from  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  after  re- 
moving excess  of  barium  as  sulphate.  The  yield  is  5  Gm.  from  a 
Kilo,  of  seeds.  It  crystallizes  in  handsome  needles,  melting  at 
227°  C.;  its  solution  is  optically  inactive.  The  alkaloid  liberated 
from  this  separates  as  an  oil,  which  slowly  crystallizes  when 
exposed  over  potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  extremely  hygroscopic, 
and  readily  carbonates  on  exposure  to  air;  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  ether,  chloroform,  and  petroleum 
ether  dissolve  only  traces.  When  crystalline,  it  melts  at  60- 
65°  C.  The  hydrochloride,  nitrate,  bicarbonate,  neutral  oxalate, 
picrate,  silicotungstate,  and  chloroplatinate  have  been  prepared 
and  are  described. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  787;  from  Compt.  rend.,  158, 
1182. 

Galegine. — Constitution. — Galegine,  the  alkaloid  obtained  from 
seeds  of  Galega  officinalis,  has  the  formula  C6H13N3.  Georges 
Tanret  states  that  it  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
molecule  of  3-methylpyrolidine  and  a  molecule  of  urea,  a  molecule 
of  water  being  eliminated.  Or  it  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  formed  by  the  condensation  of  methylpyrolidine  with 
guanidine,  a  molecule  of  ammonia  having  been  eliminated. 
When  hydrolysed  it  splits  into  3-methylpyrolidine  and  urea. — 
Chem.  News,  110,  36. 

Galegine  Sulphate. — Physiological  Action. — G.  Tanret  reports 
that  galegine  sulphate  is  toxic  when  administered  by  hypodermic 
or  intravenous  injection,  both  for  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded 
animals.     It  paralyses  the  spinal  cord  and  the  nerve  centers. 
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After  a  lethal  dose,  which,  for  the  dog  is  0.04  Gm.  per  kilo,  the 
blood  pressure  falls,  the  amplitude  of  the  cardiac  pulsations 
gradually  decreases,  and  death  supervenes  from  asphyxia.  It 
has  no  hemolytic  action,  nor  is  it  a  heart  poison.— Pharm.  J., 
93,  195;  from  Compt.  rend.,  159,  108. 

Gelseminine.— Its  Purification.— L.  E.  Sayre  who,  with  his 
associates  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  with  the  alkaloids  in 
gelsemium,  states  that  during  the  past  year  they  have  been 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  purification  of  gelseminine  for  physiolog- 
ical testing,  and  for  comparison  with  the  alkaloid  gelsemine,  from 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate.  The  separation  is  best 
made  by  treating  the  crude  hydrochloride  first  with  alcohol,  which 
separates  out  most  of  the  gelsemine  hydrochloride.  The  alco- 
holic filtrate  is  then  concentrated,  and  the  extractive  matter  left 
is  dissolved  in  acetone  and  a  further  separation  of  the  gelsemine 
hydrochloride  is  possible.  By  treating  the  extract  resulting 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  acetone  solutiomof  gelsemine  hydro- 
chloride with  water  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  ammonium 
hydroxide,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
re-precipitated  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  collected  and  dried 
in  a  dessicator  yields  a  product  light  brown  in  color,  apparently 
free  from  resinous  and  gummy  matter.  The  author  expects  to 
continue  his  experiments.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  314-315.— (L.  S.) 

Gelsemine  and  Gelseminine.— Physiological  Study—  Solutions 
of  the  pure  alkaloids  made  by  L,  E.  Sayre  were  tested  by  ex- 
perimenting on  frogs,  turtles  and  dogs  and  the  following  conclu- 
sions reached:  a 

1.  It  is  evident  that  the  action  of  these  alkaloids  is  upon  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  that  the  action  upon  the  heart  is 
secondary  via  the  vagi. 

2.  The  strength  of  the  alkaloid  gelsemine  is  only  about  one 
fourth  as  great  as  that  of  gelseminine,  also  that  the  action  in  the 
case  of  gelseminine  is  much  more  lasting  and  profound.  Again, 
these  two  alkaloids  seem  to  have  but  little  action  in  common 

3.  The  therapeutic  value  of  these  alkaloids  has  doubtless 
been  overlooked,  and  now  that  they  can  be  obtained  in  a  pure 
state  their  definite  action  will  be  utilized.  F.  P.  Chillingsworth, 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  314-321.— (L.  S.) 

Genisteine.— A  New  Volatile  Alkaloid  Obtained  From  Commer- 
cial Sparteine.— M.  Valeur  describes  a  new  crystalline,  volatile, 
saturated  base,  which  he  has  isolated  from  commercial  sparteine, 
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and  which  he  has  named  genisteine.  It  has  the  formula  C16H28N2; 
melts  at  60.5°  C. ;  boils  at  177-178°C.  under  22  mm.  (uncorr.).  With 
water  the  hydrate,  C16H28N2+H20  is  formed,  melting  at  117°  C. 
and  losing  its  water.  This  hydrate,  in  4%  absolute  alcohol  solution, 
has  an  optical  rotation  of  — 52°34'.  Genisteine  behaves  as  a 
mono-acid  towards  phenolphthalein,  yet  it  is  a  di-acid  base, 
for  it  forms  the  picrate  C16H28N2-2C6H2(N02)3OH.  which 
melts  at  215°  C,  its  platinochloride  has  the  formula 
C16H28N2-2HC1,  PtCl4+2H20.  Genisteine  does  not  reduce  per- 
manganate in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  7. 

Hexamethylenamine. — Clinical  and  Laboratory  Studies. — Levy 
and  Strauss  report  that  the  urines  from  91  patients  were  examined 
by  the  authors.  The  greater  number  of  these  patients  received 
7  Gm.  of  hexamethylenamine  three  times  a  day.  Most  of  the 
urines  were  examined  twice  and  some  of  them  as  many  as  six 
times.  About  250  urines  were  examined.  The  91  cases  may  be 
divided  as  follows:  surgical  42,  medical  32,  genito-urinary  17. 
The  urines  of  all  of  the  91  patients  gave  a  test  for  formaldehyde 
varying  from  1:20,000  to  1:5,000.  The  urines  of  72  patients 
showed  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  the  strength  of  1 :10,000. 
The  colon  bacillus  was  the  most  common  invader  of  the  urinary 
tract,  occurring  in  64  per  cent  of  the  cases.  To  be  of  real  thera- 
peutic value,  the  hexamethylenamine  or  its  derivatives  would 
have  to  be  excreted  in  a  concentration  strong  enough  to  be  either 
inhibitory  or  bactericidal.  The  action  of  a  10  per  cent  solution 
of  hexamethylenamine  was  tried  on  various  organisms. — (Arch. 
Int.  Med.  v.  14,  November,  No.  5.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63, 
2072.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Hexamethylenamine. — Internal  Antiseptic  Value. — F.  Hinman, 
says  hexamethylenamine  is  dependent  on  the  liberation  of  formal- 
dehyde for  its  antiseptic  value.  It  is  not  converted  into  formal- 
dehyde in  any  of  the  normal  alkaline  fluids  of  the  body;  therefore, 
it  is  claimed  that  it  can  be  of  no  prophylactic  value  in  any  of  these 
fluids.  After  some  infections  of  these  fluids  there  may  be  under 
certain  conditions  a  change  in  reaction  sufficient  to  produce 
liberation  of  formaldehyde,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  show  that 
there  would  be  enough  to  give  antisepsis.  In  localized  infections 
of  pronounced  acidity,  hexamethylenamine  is  not  taken  into 
them  from  the  circulation  in  amounts  to  furnish  formaldehyde 
in  antiseptic  strength  (the  gall-bladder,  possibly  excepted). 
The  therapeutic  use  of  hexamethylenamine  as  an  internal  anti- 
septic is  justified,  experimentally,  for  urinary  conditions  alone, 
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and  then  only  when  it  is  excreted  into  an  acid  urine.- — (Arch. 
Int.  Med.,  1914,  13,  No.  6.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  273.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Hexamethylenamine. — P.  J.  Hanzlik  states  that  following  the 
administration  of  hexamethylenamine  the  substance  itself  can 
be  detected  in  all  of  the  body  fluids.  Free  formaldehyde  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  body  fluids  which  are  truly  alkaline. 
Urines  which  are  truly  acid  and  contain  hexamethylenamine 
practically  always  contain  formaldehyde.  As  urine  is  the  only 
body  fluid  except  gastric  juice  which  exhibits  true  acidity,  it  is 
here  only  that  liberation  of  formaldehyde  from  hexamethylena- 
mine can  take  place. — (Cleveland  M.  J.,  1913,  v.  12,  Dec.)  J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 161.— (M.  I.  W.) 

A  later  report  gives  some  observations  on  the  liberation  of 
formaldehyde  from  hexamethylenamine  in  pathologic  fluids.  The 
author  concludes  that  the  decomposition  of  hexamethylenamine 
in  pathologic  fluids  obeys  the  same  laws  as  in  normal  circulating 
fluids,  and  fluids  in  vitro  under  different  chemical  conditions. 
That  is,  the  liberation  of  free  formaldehyde  from  hexamethylena- 
mine depends  on  the  excess  hydrogen  in  concentration  of  the 
fluid's  true  acidity.  This  investigation  is  being  continued  so  as 
to  obtain  more  data,  and  a  more  complete  report  will  be  published 
later.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  297.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Hexamethylenamine  Trichloracetate. — L.  Vanino,  finding  that 
the  solubility  of  trichloracetic  acid  and  of  hexamethylenamine 
made  it  difficult  to  separate  the  trichloracetate  of  the  base  from 
solutions,  has  devised  the  following  recipe  for  its  manufacture. 
Dissolve  81.7  grammes  of  trichloracetic  acid  in  5  Cc  of  water 
and  add  a  triturated  mixture  of  70  grammes  of  hexamethylen- 
amine in  115  Cc.  of  water.  After  short  trituration  there  separates 
out  the  trichloracetate,  which  after  collection  upon  a  suction 
filter  can  be  recrystallized  from  alcohol.  The  product  which  has 
the  formula  CCl3COOHC6H12N4,  does  not  have  a  sharp  melting 
point.  In  aqueous  solution  1  to  400,  it  exhibits  the  same  anti- 
bacterial action  as  does  a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  1  to  80000. — 
Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  400.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Heroine  Solutions. — Economy  in  their  Preparation. — P.  Fleissig 
prepares  his  solutions  of  heroine  hydrochloride  from  the  alkaloid 
since  he  finds  the  commercial  hydrochloride  costs  the  same 
as  the  free  alkaloid,  whereas  910  milligrammes  of  heroine  make 
1000  milligrammes  of  the  hydrochloride. 
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PFlt  is  his  custom  to  prepare  a  1%  solution  by  mixing  0.9102 
Gm.  of  heroine  alkaloid  with  a  little  water,  adding  0.898  Gm. 
of  diluted  (10%)  hydrochloric  acid  and  lastly  enough  distilled 
water  to  make  100  Gm. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  427. — 
(H.  V.  A.) 

Hops. —  Nitrogenous  Constituents.- — A.  Chaston  Chapman  gave 
an  account  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  a  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  contained  in  the  water- 
soluble  extractive  of  hops.  The  total  nitrogen  in  the  cultivated 
hop  varies  from  1.7  to  4%  of  which  0.4  to  0.9%  is  soluble  in  hot 
water,  the  quantity  soluble  in  hot  water  being  dependent  on  the 
variety  of  hops  and  the  method  of  extraction.  The  results  are 
summarized  as  follows:  Soluble  proteins  and  albumoses,  0.046%; 
ammonium  salts  and  amides,  0.1%;  amino  substances,  0.095%; 
bases  and  unclassified  or  precipitated  by  phospho-tungstic  acid, 
0.218%;  unclassified  N  not  precipitated  by  phospho-tungstic 
acid,  0.037;  total,  0.496%.  The  substances  actually  separated 
and  identified  were  the  following:  Aspartic  acid,  Z-asparagine, 
choline,  betaine,  adenine,  histidine,  hypoxanthine,  arginine,  and 
an  undetermined  base  obtained  in  small  quantity.  KN03  was 
extracted  in  quantity.  A  very  small  quantity  of  a  volatile 
substance  much  resembling  coniine  in  odor  was  also  obtained. 
Although  special  efforts  were  made,  no  trace  of  alkaloid  belonging 
to  the  morphine  group  was  obtained.  This  is  of  importance 
because  it  has  been  stated  that  hops  contain  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  either  morphine  or  of  an  alkaloid  closely  associated  with 
it.  This  is  probably  the  case  with  the  wild  hop,  but  the  present 
investigation  has  shown  that  the  cultivated  hop  does  not  contain 
any  alkaloid,  volatile  or  otherwise,  in  anything  more  that  minute 
traces.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  investigate  the  insoluble 
nitrogenous  constituents. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  878. 

Hydrastine. — Volumetric  Estimation. — Dichganshas  discovered 
ethyl  and  methyl  orange  to  be  indicators  for  determining  hydras- 
tine  volumetrically.  He  dissolves  the  alkaloid  in  tenth-normal 
acid,  adds  3-5  drops  .05%  aqueous  ethyl  or  methyl  orange 
solution  and  titrates  back  with  tenth-normal  alkali.  The  results 
are  also  quite  satisfactory  (compared  with  gravimetric)  with 
alkaloid  isolated  from  the  drug  during  assay  .—Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
853.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Hydrastinine. — Preparation  from  Dihydrohydrastine. — Accord- 
ing to  a  German  patent  hydrastinine  may  be  prepared  from  dihy- 
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drohydrastine  by  treatment  with  iodine  in  organic  solut'on  and  the 
addition  of  a  medium  combining  with  halogen-hydrogen  acids. 
For  example,  191  p.  dihydrohydrastine  and  99  p.  anhydrous 
potassium  acetate  are  dissolved  in  1000  p.  alcohol.  A  10% 
solution  of  254  p.  iodine  in  alcohol  or  ether  is  then  dropped  into 
the  moderately  warm  alcoholic  solution,  the  solution  becoming 
colorless  immediately  on  addition.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
reaction  a  thick  magma  of  light  yellow  needles  of  hydrastinine 
iodhydrate  is  deposited  This  is  collected  on  a  suction  filter, 
washed  with  alcohol  or  ice-water,  and  converted  in  the  well- 
known  manner  into  alkaloidal  hydrastinine,  or  into  one  of  its 
therapeutically  valuable  salts. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 50. — (C.  L.  D.) 

Hydrastinine. — Synthetic  Preparation  of  its  Salts  and  Homo- 
logues. — Hermann  Decker  has  supplementary  patented  a  process 
for  the  synthetic  production  of  salts  and  homologues  of  hydras- 
tinine, by  which,  in  distinction  from  a  previous  German  patent, 
instead  of  condensing  the  formyl-derivative  of  homopiperonyla- 
mine  and  treating  the  dihydroisochinoline  base  produced  with 
alkylizing  media,  the  w-acidylalkyl  derivatives  of  homopiperonyl- 
amine  may  with  the  same  result  be  treated  with  acid  condensing 
media.  In  this  way,  depending  on  the  particular  alkylacidyl 
derivative  employed,  either  salts  of  hydrastinine  result,  or  n- 
alkylhomologues  of  hydrastinine. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  83. — 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Hydroxylamine.— Detection  and  Estimation. — According  to  H. 
Schroeder,  Angeli's  test  can  be  rendered  rapid  and  reliable,  and 
can  be  applied  successfully  to  quantitative  estimations,  by 
slightly  modifying  the  manipulation.  The  test  liquid  is  carefully 
neutralized,  using  HC1  and  NaOH.  Two  Cc.  of  the  solution 
are  measured  into  a  5  x  %  in.  test  tube,  1  mgm.  of  solid  sodium 
nitroprusside  added,  and  the  whole  made  alkaline  with  1  Cc. 
N/10  NaOH.  The  tube  is  then  shaken  and  rapidly  heated  to 
100°  C.  in  a  water-bath.  In  the  presence  of  hydroxylamine  at 
a  concentration  of  0.01%  a  characteristic  magenta  color  develops. 
This  may  be  used  colorimetrically  by  comparison  with  the  color 
obtained  with  known  amounts  of  hydroxylamine. — Pharm.  J., 
92,  787;  from  Chem.  News,  1914,  205. 

Hydroxyphenylethylamine. — The  pharmacologic  investigation 
of  synthetic  aromatic  amines  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
discovery  of  the  chemical  structure  of  epinephrine  and  the 
demonstration  that  it  belongs  in  this  group  of  organic  com- 
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pounds.  The  systematic  testing  of  numerous  related  and  suitably 
constituted  amines  has  shown  that  in  general  they  exhibit  pressor 
effects  on  the  circulation  and  other  physiologic  phenomena 
characteristic  of  the  effective  agent  of  the  adrenals,  their  activity 
increasing  according  as  they  approach  the  chemical  structure  of 
epinephrine.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  newly 
investigated  products  is  hydroxyphenylethylamine,  which  can 
readily  be  prepared  from  the  protein  cleavage  derivative  tyrosin, 
by  splitting  off  carbon  dioxide  from  the  molecule  of  the  latter. 
This  reaction  can  be  brought  about  by  putrefactive  bacteria; 
and  in  truth  hydroxyphenylethylamine  has  been  detected  among 
the  products  of  putrefaction  of  proteins  and  identified  by  Barger 
among  the  pressor  principles  yielded  by  putrid  meat. — J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  46.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Ipecac  Alkaloids. — Effect  of  Heat  in  Assaying. — Charles  E. 
Vanderkleed  and  George  E.  E'we  observe  that  if  the  alkaloids 
of  ipecac  obtained  during  the  assay  process  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  steam  bath  after  the  ethereal  layer  has  evaporated, 
darkening  and  disintegration  of  the  alkaloids  results.  Of  three 
experiments  in  which  the  alkaloids  were  kept  at  water  bath 
temperature  for  five  minutes  after  the  ethereal  solvent  had 
evaporated,  6.7%,  6%,  and  3%  of  the  total  amount  of  alkaloids 
present  was  lost. — Proc.  Penna.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1914,  277. 

Ipecac. — Investigation  of  the  Alkaloids. — Francis  Howard  Carr 
and  Frank  Lee  Pyman,  in  a  supplement  to  a  previous  paper  on 
the  alkaloids  of  ipecac  (Proc.  1913,  xxix,  226)  correct  a  previous 
statement  by  saying  that  emetine  and  cephaeline  are  secondary- 
tertiary  bases.  Emetine  is  the  o-methyl  ether  of  cephaeline,  and 
yields  a  crystalline  N-benzoyl  derivative  (C29H3904N2.COPh) 
m.  p.  185°-186°,  which  is  a  monacidic  tertiary  base.  On  methyl- 
ation  emetine  gives  N-methylemetine,  an  amorphous  base  yielding 
crystalline  salts.  Cephaeline  yields  on  methylation  a  mixture  of 
emetine,  N-methylcephaeline  (m.  p.  194-195°)  and  N-methyl- 
emetine. Psychotrine  has  the  formula  C28H3604N2-4H20,  and 
on  reduction  yields  a  mixture  of  cephaeline  and  isocephaeline 
(m.  p.  159-160°). 

The  salts  of  the  above  three  alkaloids  have  been  fully  char- 
acterized. Emetine  sulphate,  C29H4o04NVH2S04'7H20,  m.  p.  205- 
245°;  cephaeline  hydrobromide,  C28H3864N2-2HBr.7H20,  m. 
p.  266-293°;  psychotrine  nitrate,  Cs^^Ns^HNOs-HaO,  m.  p. 
184-187°;   psychotrine    sulphate,    C28H3604N2-H2S04-3H20,   m. 
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p.   214-217°;  and  psychotrine  hydriodide,  C28H3604N2'2HI,  m. 
p.  222°  are  new  crystalline  salts. 

The  hydrochlorides  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  cephaeline 
with  ferric  chloride  were  shown  to  have  the  formulae 
C18H1803NC1  HC1  and  C20H27O3NCl2-HCl  respectively.— Chem. 
News,  1914,  284.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Ipecacuanha. — Ipecamine  and  Hydroipecamine,  Two  new  Alka- 
loids.— In  the  course  of  an  investigation  of  the  alkaloidal  con- 
stituents of  ipecac  0.  Hesse  has  found  two  new  bases,  ipecamine, 
C25H36(OMe)3(OH)N,  and  hydroipecamine,  C25H32(OMe)3ON. 
These  accompany  emetine,  and  the  ipecamine  remains  in  the 
mother  liquor  when  the  former  base  is  precipitated  as  hydro- 
bromide.  Ipecamine  is  a  bitter,  white  powder,  melting  at 
89-90°  C;  [a]D15° — 22.5°;  gives  no  color  with  ferric  chloride  solu- 
tion. Its  salts  are  amorphous.  Hydroipecamine  is  obtained 
in  the  course  of  fractional  precipitation  of  emetine  hydrobromide, 
than  which  it  is  more  soluble.  The  liberated  base  is  a  white 
powder  darkening  in  the  light;  it  sinters  at  85°  C,  and  it  melts 
at  91-92°  C;  [a]D15°— 42.2°.  Pure  emetine  liberated  from  the 
hydrobromide  has  the  formula  C31H42N205,  but  the  author 
accepts  that  of  Kunz-Krause,  C26H27(OMe)4(OH)N2.  Cephae- 
line crystallizes  from  ether  in  needles,  containing  two  molecules 
of  water.  It  has  the  formula  C25H28(OMe)3(OH)N2.  It  gives 
first  a  red-brown,  then  a  green  color  with  ferric  chloride.  Psy- 
chotrine has  the  formula  C25H28(OMe)3(OH)N2;  it  forms  double 
pyramids  or  prisms  with  dichroic  reflections  of  red  and  yellow  or 
steel  blue;  melting  point,  122°  C;  [a]D15°— 69.3°.  It  gives  a 
red-brown  color  with  ferric  chloride,  and  ultimately  a  black 
precipitate.  Various  salts  and  substitution  products  of  the  five 
bases  are  described.  The  amount  of  the  two  new  bases  together 
in  the  various  kinds  of  ipecac  examined  ranges  from  0.53  to  0.22%, 
whereas  the  highest  percentage  of  psychotrine  found  was  only 
0.06%.  Mattagrosso  ipecac  was  richest  in  emetine,  with  1.62%. 
Cartagena  was  poorest,  with  0.61%,  but  richest  in  cephaeline, 
with  0.7%.  Johore  ipecac  contained  1.03%  of  emetine  and 
0.46  of  cephaeline. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  425. 

Constitution  of  Emetine. — O.  Keller  reports  further  work  on  the 
constitution  of  emetine.  He  agrees  with  Paul  and  Cownley  that 
its  formula  is  C30H42N2O4,  and  he  thinks  that  one  of  the  nitrogen 
atoms  is  in  the  form  of  a  secondary  base,  while  the  other  is  in  the 
form  of  a  tertiary  base.     He  finds  two  methoxyl  groups  in  the 
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molecule  and  at  least  one  hydroxyl  group.  These  conclusions 
he  deduces  from  preparation  and  study  of  the  following  com- 
pounds. Methylated  emetine  C31H46N204,  which  he  obtained 
in  the  form  of  the  hydriodate  and  from  which  he  made  platinum 
double  salts. 

Methyl-benzoyl-emetine,  C31H45(COC6H5)N204,  from  which 
he  prepared  and  analysed  the  platinum  and  gold  double  salts. 

Trimethyl-emetine-di-iodide,  which  on  destructive  distillation 
at  320°  C.  gave  an  oil  having  reactions  similar  to  guaiacol  and  a 
volatile  base  which  proved  to  be  tetra-methyl-ammonium 
hydroxide.  The  iodide  and  its  free  base  on  distillation  with 
zinc  dust  gave  guaiacol,  ammonia,  trimethyl-amine,  and  a  "base" 
having  an  odor  resembling  piperidine. — Arch.  Pharm.,  251,  701. 
— (H.  V.  A.) 

Emetine. — Investigation  of  Constitution. — By  oxidation  of  eme- 
tine, C15H2i02N  or  C3oH4204N2,  with  potassium  permanganate 
A.  Windaus  and  L.  Hermanns  obtained  two  crystalline  decompo- 
sition products,  m-hemipic  acid,  C10H10O6,  and  m-hemipinimide, 
CxoHgC^N,  which  were  found  identical  with  the  already  known 
compounds.  From  cephaeline  no  m-hemipic  acid  could  be 
obtained.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  443;  from  Ber.,  1914,  1470.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Emetine. — W.  Allan  observes  that  up  to  the  present  time 
everybody  has  reported  simply  immediate  results  of  the  use  of 
emetine  in  amoebic  dysentery  and  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
to  tell  whether  or  not  these  cures  are  permanent.  At  present 
emetine  hydrochloride  and  hydrobromide  are  the  salts  used. 
The  size  of  the  dose  has  varied  from  x/i  to  6  grains.  It  is  being 
given  by  mouth,  by  rectum,  subcutaneously  and  intravenously. 
It  is  being  given  in  several  doses,  on  consecutive  days,  on  alternate 
days,  and  irregularly.  Most  observers  have  discontinued  the 
use  of  the  drug  as  soon  as  the  clinical  symptoms  have  cleared 
up,  or  shortly  after  the  amcebas  have  disappeared  from  the  stools. 
Allan's  limited  experience  has  served  to  convince  him  that  small 
doses,  repeated  daily  or  almost  daily,  for  a  few  days,  are  not 
sufficient  to  eradicate  the  amoeba  for  more  than  half  of  his 
cases  have  relapsed  within  the  first  year  after  treatment. — 
(Am.  J.  Trop.  Dis.  &  Preventive  Medicine,  1914,  No.  8.)  J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  963.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Emetine. — Edward  B.  Vedder  on  the  origin  and  present  status 
of  the  emetine  treatment  of  amoebic  dysentery.     A  review  of  the 
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literature  on  the  subject  and  report  of  several  additional  cases 
with  the  conclusion  that  emetine  is  the  true  specific  for  amoebic 
dysentery  and  hepatitis  and  the  results  obtained  by  its  use  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  the  results  obtained  with  salvarsan  in 
syphilis.  The  hypodermic  use  of  the  hydrochloride  is  the  pre- 
ferred method  of  treatment.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  501- 
506.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Iso-bebeerine. — M.  Scholtz  and  0.  Koch  report  further  on  the 
investigation  of  the  alkaloids  of  Pareira  brava  that  the  first  named 
chemist  has  studied  for  several  years.  Pareira  contains  four 
alkaloids,  bebeerine,  iso-bebeerine,  beta-bebeerine,  and  chondo- 
dendrine.  The  first  three  are  isomers,  having  the  formula 
C16H140(OH)(OCH3)N(CH3)2  and  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  structure  of  iso-bebeerine. 

Starting  in  with  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloids  from  a  large 
amount  of  pareira  root,  the  authors  were  surprised  to  find  that 
contrary  to  previous  experience  the  crude  alkaloidal  mixture 
consisted  largely  of  iso-bebeerine.  This  shows  how  different 
batches  of  the  same  drug  vary  according  to  seasonal  and  geo- 
graphical conditions.  The  work  done  convinces  Scholtz  and 
Koch  that  iso-bebeerine  is  a  benzyl  derivative  of  isoquinoline; 
that  while  isomeric  with  codeine,  it  does  not  contain  the  phenan- 
threne  ring;  that  it  is  allied  to  both  codeine  and  morphine  however, 
as  it  responds  to  some  of  the  tests  of  each  of  these  bases.  Pharm- 
acological tests  seem  to  strengthen  these  views,  as  the  alkaloid 
was  found  to  possess  a  narcotic  action.  During  the  investigation 
the  following  derivatives  were  isolated  and  identified : 

1.  Dibenzoyl-isobebeerine,  C18H19(COC6H5)2N03.  Granular 
yellow  crystals,  melting  at  225°  C. 

2.  Methyl-isobebeerine,  C16H140(OCH3)2(NCH3).  An  amor- 
phous body,  melting  at  about  225°  C. 

3.  Methyl-isobebeerine    methyl    iodide, 
C16HuO(OCH3)2N(CH3)2L    Colorless  needles,  melting  at  294°  C. 

4.  Isobebeerine  ethyl  iodide,  C18H2iN03C2H5I.  Spherical 
groups  of  needles  melting  at  264°  C.  with  decomposition. 

5.  Ethyl-isobebeerine  ethyl  iodide. 

C16H140(OC2H5)  (OCH3)NCH3C2H5I.     Fine  needles,  melting  at 
240°  C. 

6.  Alpha-methyl-isobebeerine-methine, 
C16H130(OCH3)2N(CH3)2.     Colorless  crystals,  melting  at  211° 
C.     Optically  inactive. 
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7.  The  hydrochloride  of  "No.  6,"  C20H25N03HC1.  Large 
colorless  needles,  decomposing  when  heated  to  282°  C. 

8.  The  sulphate  of  "No.  6,"  (C2oH25N03)2H2S04.  Bundles 
of  acicular  crystals,  decomposing  at  295°  C. 

9.  The  perchlorate  of  "No.  6,"  C20H25NO3HClO4.  Colorless 
crystals,  decomposing  at  285°  C. 

10.  The  picrate  of  "No.  6,"  C20H25NO3C6H2(OH)  (NO,),. 
Yellow  crystalline  precipitate  melting  at  202  to  204°  C. 

11.  Beta-methyl-isobebeerine    methine, 
Ci6H130(OCH3)2N(CH3)2,  Colorless  needles,  melting  at  185°  C. 
Angle  of  rotation+ 171.4°. 

12.  The  hydrochloride  of  "No.  11,"  C20H25NO3HCl.  Colorless 
rhombic  tables. 

13.  The  sulphate  of  "No.  11,"  C20H25NO3H2SO4.  Star- 
shaped  groups  of  needles. 

14.  The  perchlorate  of  "No.  11,"  C20H25NO3HClO4.  Star- 
shaped  groups  of  needles. 

15.  Alpha  -  methyl  -  isobebeerine  -  methine  -  methyl  iodide, 
Ci6H130(OCH3)2N(CH3)3I,  Rhombic  tables,  turning  brown  but 
not  melting  at  325°  C. 

16.  Alpha-methyl-isobebeerine  methyl  chloride, 
C16H130(OCH3)2N(CH3)3Cl.      Long  crystals  melting  at  about 
310°  C. 

V'  The  comP°und»  C18H1803,  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  "No.  15".     Small  shiny  acicular  crystals  melting  at  256°  C. 

18.  The  compound,  C18H20O3,  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  "No.  16."    Fine  colorless  needles,  melting  at  325°  C. 

19.  The  bromine  addition  product  of  "No.  18,"  C18H20O3Br2. 
Yellowish  granular  precipitate,  melting  with  decomposition  at 
228-230°  C— Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  513.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Morphine.— Estimation.— R.  M.  Gordin  and  J.  Kaplan  report 
the  results  of  their  attempt  to  shake  out  morphine  with  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  chloroform  from  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate.  The  extraction  was  apparently  complete,  but  on 
titration  the  amount  found  was  from  2  to  15%  too  high  in  all 
cases. 

Lloyd's  Reagent  was  employed  to  completely  precipitate 
morphine  from  its  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Attempts 
to  recover  the  morphine  from  the  dried  precipitate  with  methyl 
alcohol  yielded  less  than  4%  of  the  morphine.  With  methyl 
alcohol  and  ammonia  about  90%  was  recovered.     An  experiment 
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made  with  trychnine,  using  chloroform  as  the  solvent,  gave 
similar  results.  This  suggests  the  view  that  the  reagent  forms 
exceptionally  stable  combinations  with  strychnine.  The  precipi- 
tate acts  physiologically  very  much  like  strychnine  diluted  with 
an  inactive  substance,  showing  that  in  the  living  digestive  tract 
the  union  of  alkaloid  and  reagent  is  readily  disrupted.  It  seemed 
reasonable  to  ascribe  this  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  enzymes. 
The  precipitate  was  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
taining pepsin.  The  nitrate  contained  no  strychnine.  With 
dilute  ammonia  containing  trypsin  or  ptyalin  the  precipitate 
yielded  only  part  of  the  strychnine  to  chloroform. — Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  1914,  461-464. 

Morphine. — Estimation  in  Pills  and  Tablets. — The  method  of 
estimating  morphine  in  pills,  tablets,  etc.  by  making  the  solution 
alkaline  and  extracting  with  a  mixture  of  phenyl-ethyl  alcohol 
and  benzene  as  suggested  by  A.  D.  Thorburn  is  criticized  by  J.  B. 
Williams  as  being  unsatisfactory  both  as  to  accuracy,  time 
required,  and  cost  and  availability  of  material.  Morphine  being 
much  more  freely  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  chloroform 
than  in  either  of  these  alone  led  to  experiments  with  such  mixtures 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  useful  in  morphine  determination. 

Based  on  these  experiments  the  following  assay  method  is 
recommended:  A  quantity  of  the  sample  for  assay  containing 
•not  more  than  0.5  gram  morphine  (preferably  from  0.1  to  0.2 
gram),  is  dissolved  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  acidulated  water 
in  a  separator,  keeping  the  volume  of  liquid  as  small  as  possible 
(from  5  to  10  Cc.) ;  add  from  15  to  25  Cc.  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
1  and  chloroform  2  parts  by  volume  and  2  to  3  Cc.  of  10%  solution 
of  ammonia,  or  sufficient  to  make  distinctly  alkaline.  Stopper 
the  separator  and  shake  for  two  or  three  minutes.  After  separa- 
tion, which  usually  takes  place  within  a  few  minutes,  draw  off 
the  chloroformic  solution,  filter  through  cotton  well  wet  with 
chloroform,  into  a  beaker  of  about  150  Cc.  capacity.  Repeat  the 
extraction  with  two  further  like  portions  of  the  alcohol  chloroform 
mixture  and  then  with  three  10  Cc.  portions  of  chloroform. 

Evaporate  the  alcohol  chloroform  solution  on  a  water-bath 
under  a  current  of  warm  air  to  dryness,  add  a  few  cubic  centi- 
meters of  alcohol  and  again  evaporate.  Dissolve  the  residue  in 
excess  of  N/10  acid  and  titrate  back  with  N/10  alkali,  using 
cochineal  as  indicator.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  acid  neutral- 
ized by  the  alkaloid  equals  0.0301  of  crystalline  morphine. 
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The  author  has  made  nearly  one  hundred  assays  by  this 
method  and  so  far  practically  no  trouble  has  been  experienced. 
The  method  is  available  only  where  the  morphine  is  not  combined 
with  other  alkaloids.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  308-312. 

Morphine. — Identification  by  Uranium  Salts. — J.  Aloy  and  Ch. 
Rabaut  detect  morphine  by  means  of  uranium  salts  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — If  present  in  the  free  state,  place  a  small  quantity 
of  the  alkaloid  in  a  test  tube  add  a  few  drops  of  pure  methyl 
alcohol  and  then  a  crystal  of  uranium  nitrate.  On  shaking,  the 
liquid  reddens,  the  depth  of  color  being  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  morphine  present.  If  present  as  a  salt,  dissolve  in 
water  and  add  a  crystal  of  uranium  acetate  or  a  few  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution,  which  produces  a  red  color.  The  same 
reaction  can  be  used  to  show  the  presence  of  a  free  phenolic 
OH  group,  hence  to  differentiate  morphine  from  the  other  alka- 
loids of  opium  or  from  vegetable  bases  which  do  not  have  the 
function. — Chem.  News,  ex,  233-234;  from  Bull.  soc.  chim. — 
(K.  S.  B.) 

Morphine. —  New  Reaction. — During  an  investigation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  catalysts  on  a  solution  of  morphine  in  the  presence  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide  by  T.  H.  Oliver,  a  reaction  was  observed  which  served 
as  a  useful  test  for  morphine  and  its  salts,  and  which  is  entirely 
new.  It  is  described  as  follows:  To  a  solution  of  morphine  add 
a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  H202  and  a  little  strong  ammonia. 
The  solution  is  then  stirred  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  whereon 
the  previously  colorless  solution  becomes  of  a  deep  port-wine 
tint,  the  reaction  being  accompanied  by  a  considerable  evolution 
of  gas.  The  test  is  an  extremely  delicate  one,  0.00002  of  morphine 
being  readily  detected,  but  in  looking  for  the  very  small  amounts 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  few  drops  of  potassium  cyanide  solution 
at  the  end  of  the  reaction  to  remove  any  blue  color  formed  from 
the  copper  which  otherwise  would  mask  the  tint.  The  addition 
of  the  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  before  that  of  the  copper 
tends  to  prevent  the  reaction  occurring.  Methyl  and  ethyl 
morphine  by  ordinary  tests  do  not  give  the  reaction. — (Med. 
Chron.,  1914,  v.  27,  No.  4.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  513- 
514.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Morphine. — Chemical,  Physical,  and  Physiological  Determina- 
tion in  Cases  of  Poisoning. — At  the  meeting  of  the  eleventh 
International  Pharmaceutical  Congress  W.  Van  Rijn  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  methods  used  and  results  obtained  in 
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examination  of  a  case  of  murder  by  morphine,  the  corpse  being 
exhumed  and  organs  analyzed  69  days  after  death  and  again  38 
days  later.  Of  particular  interest  is  a  physiological  test  that 
was  conducted  with  some  of  the  extracted  morphine  by  injecting 
a  minimum  effective  dose  into  the  skin  of  the  back  of  white  mice, 
this  causing  them  in  2-20  minutes  to  hold  their  tails  stiffly  upward 
crooked  like  an  S  while  walking  about.  With  this  test  which 
reacts  similarly  with  the  other  opium  alkaloids,  heroine  is  stated 
to  be  as  effective  as  morphine,  but  papaverine,  codeine  and 
apomorphine  require  10  times  as  much  and  dionine  and  thebaine 
100  times  the  dose,  while  narceine  reacts  but  little  and  narcotine 
not  at  all.  Although  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  obtain  even 
qualitative  tests  in  cases  of  known  morphine  poisoning  yet  usually 
a  portion  of  the  amount  ingested  may  be  extracted.  In  addition 
to  the  above-mentioned  case  the  original  paper  records  results 
obtained  in  twenty-four  other  cases  in  which  morphine  was 
found. — Comp.  rend,  xi  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong.,  762-767. — 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Apomorphine  Hydrochloride. — D.  B.  Bott  reviews  the  literature 
concerning  the  reaction  for  the  formation  of  apomorphine  from 
morphine  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  special  reference 
to  the  paper  of  V.  Paolini  (Atti  R.  Acad,  del  Lincei,  1913,  22,  ii, 
121).  This  chemist  states  positively  that  the  formula  is 
Ci7H17N02HCl-^H20.  He  determined  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  dibenzoyl  derivative,  from  which  he  inferred  that  the 
formula,  C34H36N203,  suggested  by  Bott  was  untenable.  In  the 
author's  opinion  Paolini  may  be  right  that  there  is  a  hydrate 
with  the  %  H20  proportion,  but  the  probabilities  are  in  favor 
of  a  salt  with  one  H20,  which  readily  effloresces  to  about  the 
proportion  of  %  H20,  and  in  warm  air  loses  its  further  amount. 
The  subject  is  one  which  needs  fuller  investigation. — Pharm. 
J.,  92,   164-165. 

Monoformylmorphine  is  obtained  by  heating  morphine  with 
concentrated  formic  acid  for  5  to  6  hours.  It  occurs  as  a  white 
powder  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  chloroform,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  220°  to  225°  C,  and  is 
said  to  be  less  toxic  than  morphine  or  its  salts. — Merck's  Report, 
1914,  95;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  136.— (F.  J.  B.) 

Nicotine. — Color  Reaction.— J.  G.  Drew  in  Knowledge,  1914, 
323,  states  that  if  into  five  to  ten  drops  of  a  1:70  solution  of 
nicotine  in  amyl  alcohol,  one  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  phos- 
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photungstic  acid  (30  Gm.  sodium  tungstate  and  15  Gm.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.5,  digested  for  some  days,  and  dissolved 
in  2  oz.  of  water  is  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  of  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch,  the  drops  spread  out  to  form  a  transparent 
disc  about  0.7  cm.  in  diameter.  Viewed  by  reflected  light,  and 
preferably  under  a  low  power  (x20)  of  the  microscope,  the  disc 
exhibits  a  series  of  color  changes,  first  yellow,  then  orange,  red, 
violet  and  blue,  to  green,  in  the  space  of  ten  to  fifteen  seconds. 
This  process  is  then  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  third 
and  fourth  series  of  changes  are  very  slow,  and  the  colors  become 
gradually  less  distinct.  The  disc  finally  becomes  white.  During 
the  first  series  of  changes,  the  colors  are  most  pure  and  bril- 
liant, but  no  color  is  perceptible  by  transmitted  light.  Similar 
effects  are  produced  by  nicotine  oxalate  in  ethyl  alcohol  solution, 
and  by  solutions  of  nicotine  in  water,  petroleum  ether,  and 
chloroform.  They  are  probably  due  to  the  formation  and  gradual 
thickening  of  a  film  separating  the  two  reagents. — Pharm.  J., 
93,  457. 

Nicotine. — Estimation. — Paul  Schick  and  Geza  Hatos  inves- 
tigated the  Julius  Toth  method  of  estimating  nicotine.  This 
method  possesses  in  the  titration  of  the  nicotine  with  iodeosine 
a  certain  difficulty  which  is  mostly  readily  overcome  by  using 
methyl  red  as  indicator.  The  procedure  is  then  as  follows: 
6  Gm.  tobacco  solution  or  previously  dried  powdered  tobacco 
are  weighed  into  a  porcelain  dish  and  rubbed  up  with  10  Cc. 
20%  sodium  hydroxide.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  then  added  in  spoon- 
fuls with  constant  stirring  till  the  entire  mass  forms  a  fairly 
dry  powder  which  is  brought  into  a  cylinder,  the  portions  still 
adhering  to  the  dish  being  rinsed  into  the  cylinder  with  more 
plaster.  The  mass  is  now  treated  with  a  mixture  of  50  Cc. 
ether  and  50  Cc.  petroleum  ether,  immediately  well  corked, 
and,  with  occasional  shaking,  permitted  to  stand  an  hour.  From 
the  ethereal  liquid  25  Cc.  are  pipetted  off  into  a  300-400  Cc. 
flask,  50  Cc.  of  25-30%  alcohol  and  2-3  drops  methyl  red  added, 
and  from  a  burette  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  permitted  to 
flow  in  with  shaking  till  the  lower  layer  of  the  liquid  is  colored 
strongly  violet-red.  The  excess  of  acid  is  titrated  back  with 
tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxide  till  the  lower  layer  shows  a 
yellow  color. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  837;  from  Z.  Nahr.  Genussm., 
1914,  269.— (J.  H.  W.) 
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m-Nicotine. — Derivatives. — E.  Maasz  and  K.  Zablinski  state 
that  during  the  conversion  of  nicotine  into  m-nicotine,  benzoyl- 
m-nicotine  is  obtained  as  an  intermediate  product,  which  is 
converted  into  m-nicotine  by  heating  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  benzoyl  group  being  split  off.  If  the 
conversion  is  incomplete,  benzoyl-m-nicotjne  separates  from  the 
crude  m-nicotine  in  fine  needles  of  the  composition  C17  H18N2  O. 

By  the  action  of  phenyl  cyanate,  phenyl  mustard  oil  and 
nitrous  acid  upon  m-nicotine  the  characteristic  reactions  for 
secondary  bases  were  obtained,  that  is,  phenyl-m-nicotinylurea, 
phenyl-m-nicotinylthiourea  and  nitroso-m-nicotine  were  pro- 
duced. The  mononitroso-m-nicotine,  C10  H13  N3  0,  forms  color- 
less silky  crystals  melting  at  116°  C. 

By  reduction  of  m-nicotine  with  hydriodic  acid  and  red  phos- 
phorus, dihydro-m-nicotine,  C10  H16  N2,  was  obtained  as  a  colorless 
highly  refractive  liquid  boiling  at  260-262°C,  and  readily  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol  and  acetone.  By  reduction  of  dihydro-m- 
nicotine  with  sodium  and  absolute  alcohol,  octohydro-m-nicotine, 
Ci0  H22  N2,  was  obtained;  its  hydrochloride,  Ci0  H22  N2  *2HC1, 
obtained  from  aqueous  solution,  melts  at  202°  C. — Apoth.-Ztg., 
1914,  394;  from  Ber.,  1914,  1164.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Strengthening  the  Local  Action  of  Novocaine. — P.  Fleissig  cites 
the  discovery  made  by  Kochmann  and  Hoffman  that  the  local 
anesthetic  action  of  novocaine  is  materially  increased  if  to  the  solu- 
tion of  that  chemical,  potassium  sulphate  is  added.  It  is  stated 
that  while  a  5/100th  of  1%  isotonic  novocaine  solution  produces 
no  anesthesia  the  addition  of  4/10th  of  1%  of  potassium  sulphate 
causes  anesthetic  action. 

Warning  is  given  of  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  decomposed 
novocaine  solutions  and  it  is  stated  that  reddish  solutions  should 
never  be  dispensed. 

In  using  novocaine-suprarenine  tablets,  these  should  be  dispen- 
sed in  a  fluid  containing  7  parts  of  sodium  chloride  and  4  parts  of 
potassium  sulphate  in  1000  parts  of  water. — Schweiz.  Apoth. 
Ztg.,  52,  600.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Papaverine. —  New  Uses. — The  latest  investigations  of  J.  Pal 
have  demonstrated  that  papaverine  hydrochloride  relaxes  the 
smooth  muscles.  This  reaction  is  exhibited  in  the  intestines, 
the  digestive  tract,  gall  bladder,  bronchial  musculature,  bladder, 
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uterus  and  blood  vessels.  Concerning  its  action  on  the  blood 
vessels,  the  author  notes  that  it  lowers  the  blood  pressure, 
particularly  after  it  has  been  raised  by  adrenaline.  There  is, 
however,  no  danger  in  this  action,  for  in  therapeutic  doses  the 
action  is  very  slight.  The  maximum  single  dose  used  by  the 
author  was  0.08  Gm.  and  the  maximum  daily  dose  0.24  Gm. 
Its  use  in  morphinism  is  suggested.  It  is  also  of  value  for  diag- 
nostic purposes  in  distinguishing  between  a  spasm  and  an  anato- 
mical lesion.  If  the  cause  of  the  pain  is  a  spasm,  papaverine 
hydrochloride  will  afford  relief  within  20  to  30  minutes  without 
by-effects  if  given  in  proper  doses.  G.  Holzknecht  and  M. 
Sgalitzer  use  papaverine  hydrochloride  in  the  Rontgenological 
differential  diagnosis  of  pylorospasm  and  pyloric  stenosis.  They 
consider  the  preparation  to  be  absolutely  harmless,  and  ad- 
minister doses  of  0.05  to  0.07  Gm.  with  a  "Rieder's  meal." — 
Merck's  Report,  1914,  71. 

Physostigmine. — Researches  on  the  Constitution. —  In  this  in- 
vestigation the  author,  Arthur  Henry  Salway,  has  described 
some  experiments  which  were  conducted  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  Madelung's  reaction  for  the  preparation 
of  substituted  indoles  from  o-toluidides  (Ber.,  1912,  xlv,  1128, 
3541)  could  be  applied  to  acyl  derivatives  of  m-4-xylidine,  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme: 

Me  /\   Me  Me  A  CHX 


V 


NHCO-R 


VNH 


It  has  now  been  shown  that  aceto-m-4-xylidide  readily  yields 
2:5-dimethylindole  by  this  method.  The  reaction,  however, 
was  found  not  to  be  generally  applicable  since  2:4  xylylsuccinamic 
acid,  C6H3Me2-NH-COCH2-CH2C02H,  and  its  derivatives, 
which  were  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  the 
constitution  of  physostigmine,  could  not  be  converted  into 
indoles  without  disruption  of  the  molecule. 

The  reduction  products  of  3-nitro-p-tolylacrylic  acid  (I) 
have  also  been  described.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
nitro-group  of  this  substance  is  more  readily  attacked  by  reducing 
agents  than  the  cinnamyl  residue,  so  that  the  first  product  of  the 
reaction  is  3-amino-p-tolylacrylic  acid,    (II)   which  by  further 
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reduction  is  converted  into  /?-3  amino-p-tolylpropionic  acid, 
(HI): 


Me  <  >  CH:CH.C02H 

NO., 


I. 


Me  <  >  CH:CH.C02H 

NH2 

II. 


Me  <C  S  CH2.CH2.C02H 

1 

NH2 

III. 

Chem.  News,  1914,  10. 

Physostigmine. — Chemistry. — Straus  found  that  when  phy- 
sostigmine  is  distilled  in  a  vacuum  at  about  150°  C.  a  new  base 
eseroline  (C13H18ON2)  is  formed  which  when  heated  at  200°  C. 
is  decomposed,  yielding  a  new  substance,  physostigmol  CnHnNO 
and  dimethylamine  (CH3)2NH.  Small  amounts  of  trimethyl- 
amine  and  ethylamine  are  also  formed.  Physostigmol  crystal- 
lizes in  the  form  of  needles  which  are  soluble  in  alkalies  and  are 
precipitated  from  such  solutions  by  acids. — Drug.  Circ,  1914, 
529;  from  Ann. 

Pyramidon  and  Amino-Antipyrine  Chlorides. — A.  Michaelis 
and  B.  Stau  report  that  on  treating  pyramidon  with  phos- 
phorous oxychloride,  a  pyramidon  chloride,  C13H17N3C12  is  ob- 
tained, crystallizing  in  handsome  tablets,  melting  at  102°  C, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  petroleum 
benzin.  When  treated  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium iodide  this  gives  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  having  the 
composition  Ci3H17N3ClI,  and  melting  at  202°  C.  Amino- 
antipyrine  treated  in  a  similar  manner  gives  the  analogous 
compound  CnH13N3Cl2;  this  forms  white,  soluble  crystals, 
melting  at  201°  C.  It  also  precipitates  an  iodo-chloro-compound 
with  potassium  iodide.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  195;  from  Apoth.  Ztg., 
28,  996. 

Selenopyrazolon  and  Selenopyramidon. — According  to  A. 
Michaelis  and   P.   Langenkamp  the  ordinary  method  for  the 
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preparation  of  thiopyrazolons  gave  no  result  for  selenopyrazolon. 
Only  with  l-phenyl-3-methyl-5-chlor-4-benzoylpyrazolon. 

NC6H5 
N  rf^s,   CC1 


CH^C  U 11  C.COC9H4 

was  it  possible  by  the  action  of  potassium  hydrogen  selenide  to 
obtain  a  pyrazolon  in  which  the  CI  is  replaced  by  SeH.  This 
compound  exists  in  two  modifications,  a  red  one  melting  at  96°  C, 
and  a  yellow  one  melting  at  116°  C.  Both  are  readily  soluble  in 
sodium  hydroxide;  from  the  solution,  hydrochloric  acid  always 
precipitates  the  red  form. 

Selenopyrazolon  is  very  readily  oxidized  even  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  to  the  bis-compound, 

NC6H5  NC6HS 

Nnc~se — se_cnN 

CH3C   I) U  C.COC6H5  C6H5CO.C     II U    CCH, 

The  selenopyramidon  forms  readily  by  the  action  of  potassium 
hydrogen  selenide  on  pyramidon  chloride.  It  has  the  composition 
C13  Hn  N3Se  and  forms  light  yellow  needles  melting  at  196°  C, 
difficulty  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol,  chloroform  and 
benzol.  The  hydrochloride  forms  a  white  crystalline  precipitate. 
— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  297;  from  Ann.,  1914,  404,21.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Pyridine-Pyrrol  Compounds. — In  1913  M.  Scholtz  showed  that 
a-picoline  when  treated  with  acetic  acid  anhydride  at  200°  C. 
reacts  to  form  a  picolide  having  the  formula  C^HnC^N  and  found 
that  when  this  substance  was  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  an 
oxygen-free  base  C8H7N  was  produced.  This  base,  which 
he  called  pyrindol,  has  the  structure  of  a  double  ring,  like  quino- 
line,  but  while  one  ring  represents  the  pyridine  nucleus,  the 
other  is  a  pyrrol  ring. 

In  the  paper,  the  author  describes  his  synthesis  of  analogous 
pyridine-pyrrol  compounds,  using  a-y-lutidine  (dimethyl-pyri- 
dine)  or  from  methyl-phenyl-pyridine  and  preparing  condensation 
products  of  these  with  acetic  acid  anhydride.  From  lutidine, 
he  obtained  by  such  treatment,  methyl-picolide.  This  on  being 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yielded  methyl-pyrindol. 

Methyl-phenyl-pyridine  yielded  a  phenyl-picolide,  which  when 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  was  converted  into  phenyl- 
pyrindol. 

These  picolides  condense  with  aldehydes  in  proportion  of  two 
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molecules  of  the  latter  to  one  molecule  of  the  picolide.  The 
corresponding  pyrindols  condense  with  aldehydes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  molecule  of  the  aldehyde  to  two  molecules  of  the 
pyrindol.  The  graphic  formulas  of  all  of  these  bodies  are  given 
in  the  article. 

The  following  substances  were  prepared  and  identified  during 
the  investigation: 

1.  Methyl-picolide  or  1  (keto-3-7-dimethyl-4-acetyl  chinolizin, 
from  lutidine  and  acetic  anhydride. 

2.  The  oxime  of  the  foregoing  C13H13ON(:NOH).  Colorless 
needles  melting  at  256°  C. 

3.  The  phenyl  hydrazone  of  "1".  Yellow  needles  melting  at 
166°  C. 

4.  Dibenzal-methyl  picolide  (C6H5CH)2Ci3H902N,  from  ben- 
zaldehyde  and  methyl  picolide.  Yellow  needles,  melting  at 
216°  C. 

5.  Difural-methyl  picolide  (C4H30CH)2C13H902N,  from  furol 
and  methyl  picolide.     Yellow  needles,  melting  at  218°  C. 

6.  Dianisal-methyl  picolide  (CH3OC6H4CH)2C13H902N  from 
anisic  aldehyde  and  methyl  picolide.  Yellow  needles,  melting 
at  204°  C. 

7.  Methyl-pyrindol  obtained    from 

CH3-C  =  CH-  0=CHx 

I  I  CH 

CH=CH-N-CH^ 

methyl  picolide  by  boiling  with  three  times  its  weight  of  25% 
hydrochloric  acid  and,  after  the  decomposition  has  occurred, 
separating  the  base  by  addition  of  alkali.  The  purified  base 
occurs  in  colorless  scales  melting  at  81°  and  boiling  at  206°  C. 
It  shows  the  characteristic  pyrrol  reactions. 

8.  Benzal-di-methyl  pyrindol  C6H5CH(C9H8N)2,  made  by 
treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl-pyrindol  with  benzalde- 
hyde.     White  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  220°  C. 

9.  Fural-di-methyl  pyrindol  C4H3OCH(C9H8N)2,  from  methyl 
pyrindol  and  fural.     White  powder,  melting  at  160°  C. 

10.  Trimethyl-pyrindol-iodo-methylate  C8H4(CH3)3NCH3I 
made  by  heating  methyl  pyrindol,  methyl  iodide,  and  methyl 
alcohol  together  in  sealed  tubes  at  120°  C.  Scales,  melting  at 
168°  C. 

11.  Acetyl-methyl    pyrindol,    C9H8(COCH3)N,    by    heating 
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methyl   pyrindol   and   acetic   anhydride.     A   thick   yellow   oil 
boiling  at  196°  C.  at  20  mm.  pressure. 

12.  The  phenyl  hydrazone  of  "11"  C17H17N7.    Yellow  needles 
melting  at  158°  C. 

13.  Methyl     pyrindol-azo-benzene,     CH3C8NH5N==NC6H5, 
made  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl  pyrindol  with 
diazo-benzene  chloride  or  by   diazotizing  a  mixture  of  aniline 
and  methyl-pyrindol  with  sodium  nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid 
Red  needles  melting  at  113°  C. 

COCH3 

14.  Phenyl-picolide    CH=CH-c  =  C  —  c— CH:i 

CH  =  C  — N— CO— CH 

I 

C6H5 
made  by  heating  methyl-pyridine  with  acetic  anhydride  in  a 
closed  tube  for  8  hours  at  220°  C.     Yellowish  needles,  melting 
at  232°  C.  g 

15.  The  phenyl  hydrazone  of  "14,"  C6H5C12H10ON=N-NH- 
C6H5.     Light  yellow  needles,  melting  at  182°  C. 

16.  Dibenzyl-phenyl  picolide  (C6H5CH)2C18Hn02N,  made  by 
treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl  picolide  with  benzalde- 
hyde  and   10%   sodium   hydroxide  solutions.     Yellow  prisms 
melting  at  243°  C. 

17.  Phenyl-pyrindol 

CH=CH— C==CH\ 

I  I  jCH 

I 
C6HS 

made  by  boiling  phenyl  picolide 
in  25%  hydrochloric  acid,  making  the  mixture  alkaline  and  re- 
crystalhzing  the  resulting  precipitate.  Colorless  plates,  melting 
at  J. Lao    \j  . 

18.  Benzal-di-phenyl  pyrindol,  C6H5CH(C14H10N)2,  made  by 
mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  benzaldehyde  and  phenyl  pyrindol 
Colorless  crystalline  powder  melting  at  230°  C. 

19  Phenyl-pyrindol-azo-benzene  C6H5C8NH5N<=N-C6H5,  made 
by  diazotizing  phenyl  pyrindol.  Brown  needles,  decomposing 
at  110°  C— Arch.  Pharm.,  251,  666.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Quinine-Acetyl-Salicylate.— L.  Vanino  describes  the  prepara- 
tion of  qumine-acetyl-salicylic  acid  and  states  that  when  the  anhy- 
drous alkaloid  is  used  water-free  prisms  of  the  salt  are  obtained- 
while  the  use  of  quinine  containing  three  molecules  of  water 
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produces  prisms  of  the  salt  that  likewise  contain  three  molecules 
of  water. 

His  method  consists  in  dissolving  5  grammes  of  acetyl-salicylic 
acid  in  40  to  45  Cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  of  mixing  this  solution 
either  with  10.496  grammes  of  trihydrated  quinine  dissolved  in 
15  Cc.  of  alcohol  or  with  10.496  grammes  of  water-free  quinine 
dissolved  in  30  Cc.  alcohol.  In  either  case  after  the  mixed  fluids 
have  stood  a  short  while,  crystals  of  the  acetyl-salicylate  separate. 
These  crystals  are  collected,  are  washed  with  absolute  alcohol 
and  are  dried.  Recrystallization  from  chloroform  yields  a  pure 
product  containing  5.22%  of  nitrogen  in  the  case  of  the  hydrated 
salt  or  5.35%  in  the  case  of  the  water-free  salt. — Arch.  Pharm., 
252,  401.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Quinine  and  Urea  Hydrochloride  and  Hydrobromide. — Pro- 
perties.— P.  G.  Golubbev  says  the  double  hydrobromide  of 
quinine  and  urea  Cao^NzOa-HBr-C^NaO-HBr-SHaO  is  ob- 
tained by  the  interaction  of  one  molecule  of  urea  and  one  molecule 
of  quinine  dihydrobromide.  The  yield  is  72%.  The  "double 
salt  melts  at  70°  to  75°  C;  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization 
at  80°  C,  or  on  exposure  over  sulphuric  acid.  When  exposed 
to  the  air  this  anhydrous  salt  reabsorbs  two  molecules  of  water. 
At  130-140°  C.  it  is  decomposed  into  quinine  hydrobromide, 
ammonium  bromide,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia  and  water. 
The  corresponding  double  hydrochloride  may  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  contains  three  molecules  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization, not  five,  as  stated  by  Druigen. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  561; 
from  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  46,  189. 

Quinine  and  Urea  Hydrochloride. — Leigh  F.  Watson  reports 
three  cases  of  hyperthyroidism  satisfactorily  treated  by  injections 
of  quinine  and  urea  hydrochloride. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  126-127.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Quinine  Tannate.— Better  than  Soluble  Salts. — H.  R.  Carter 
observes  that  the  insoluble  salts  of  quinine  are  better  borne — 
that  is,  cause  less  discomfort — than  the  soluble.  The  tannate 
is  the  most  insoluble  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  borne.  Made  up 
with  chocolate  and  sugar  into  tabloids  it  is  best  suited  for  ad- 
ministration to  children.  As  the  tannate  contains  a  smaller 
proportion  of  quinine  than  the  sulphate,  two-and-a-half  times 
as  much  must  be  taken  to  get  the  same  effect. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  2042.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Quinine   Poisoning.  —  Elizabeth   C.    Underhill   reports    of   a 
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case  of  quinine  poisoning  in  a  woman  age  20  who  took  at  one  dose 
100  2-gram  quinine  pills.  The  toxic  symptoms  were  accom- 
panied by  impairment  of  vision  which  improved  gradually 
-J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1396-1397,  also  920.— (M.  I.  W.) 
Quinine.— Fatal  Poisoning. —Quinine  poisoning  is  relatively 
rare  because  of  the  bitterness  of  the  drug  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  usually  taken.  In  Algiers,  however,  it  is  sold  at  a  low  price 
under  government  regulation  in  the  form  of  tablets  for  the 
prophylaxis  of  malaria.  These  tablets  are  coated  with  sugar 
colored  with  carmine  The  colored  coating  is  so  attractive 
to  children  that  the  tablets  are  readily  taken  in  spite  of  the  slight 

^F^T\^^er  ^  the  J0Umal  de  Pha™^ie  et  de  chimie 
aI  I.  u,  t '  ]'  rep°rts  a  Case  in  which  a  h°y  of  7  swallowed 
45  such  tablets  containing  in  all  9  Gm.  of  quinine  hydrochloride 
or  6.6 Gm.  (102  grains)  of  the  alkaloid.  Death  rapidly  ensued- 
the  child  made  some  efforts  to  vomit,  had  convulsions,  became 
comatose  and  died  two  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison 
Ihe  attractive  form  and   quick  absorption  of  the  drug  were 

m-TM    iaCW)  ^  tMS  aCCident-~J'  Am-  M'  Assoc"  1914,  62, 

Quinine  -A.  C.  MacGilchrist  says  precipitated  quinine  base 
is  the  best  all-round  form  in  which  to  administer  quinine  by 
mouth;  it  can  be  administered  intravenously,  and  it  is  preferable 
to  any  quinine  salt  in  cases  in  which  hemoglobinuria  is  dreaded 
-(Ind.  J.  Medical  Research,  1913,  v.  1,  No.  2  )— J  Am  m' 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  413.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Quinine.— Valuable  in  Entamcebic  Dysentery.— Roger  Brooke 
states  that  in  the  early  stages  of  entamcebic  dysentery,  ipecac 
or  preferably  its  alkaloid,  emetine,  given  hypodermatically, 
would  appear  to  have  a  specific  action  on  the  disease.  In  chronic" 
cases,  ipecac  is  a  valuable  remedy  and  will  cure  many  patients 
but  not  with  the  promptness  and  certainty  that  it  does  in  the 
acute  phases  of  the  disease.  Quinine  sulphate  by  mouth  in  doses 
ol  Z  Gm.  per  day  would  appear  to  be  as  efficient  as  ipecac  in  the 
treatment  of  entamcebic  dysentery.  Quinine  is  always  available 
is  much  cheaper  than  emetine,  and,  in  most  cases,  can  be  given 
with  less  discomfort  to  the  patient  than  ipecac  or  its  active 
pnnciple.-J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1009-1010.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Quinine.-Assas/  Process  for  Tablets.-Sidney  F.  Fieselmann 
describes  a  rapid  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
quinme  in  tablets  containing  no  other  chloroform  soluble  con- 
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stituents  that  are  not  expelled  at  125°  C.  The  exact  weight  of 
tablets  containing  exactly  ten  grains  of  quinine  or  quinine  salts 
is  first  ascertained.  A  sufficient  number  of  the  tablets  are 
carefully  powdered  and  sifted  and  a  weighed  quantity  repre- 
senting ten  grains  is  shaken  for  20  minutes  with  50  Cc.  of  chloro- 
form and  5  Cc.  of  ammonia  water.  After  standing  12  hours, 
with  occasional  shaking,  an  aliquot  part  of  the  chloroformic 
solution  is  evaporated,  dried  at  125°,  and  weighed.  Certain 
modifications  in  the  method  are  necessary  when  the  tablets 
contain  calcined  magnesia,  resins,  or  coloring  matter  soluble 
in  the  chloroform.  The  author  has  obtained  accurate  results 
with  the  method.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  54-56. 

Scopolamine  and  Hyoscine  —  Criticism  of  the  U.  S.  P.  De- 
scription and  Titles.— After  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  literature 
on  the  origin  and  use  of  the  terms  hyoscine  and  scopolamine, 
demonstrating  that  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
products  marketed  under  these  respective  names,  A.  G.  DuMez 
criticises  the  official  tests  for  identity  and  purity  and  presents 
evidence  of  the  greater  activity  of  the  laevorotatory  scopolamine 
which  is  official  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia.  His  conclusions 
and  suggestions  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Practically  all  the  scopolamine  hydrobromide  or  the  so- 
called  hyoscine  hydrobromide  consumed  in  the  United  States 
is  at  present  supplied  by  Germany,  where  the  lasvo-compound 
only  is  recognized  as  official  under  the  title  "Skopolaminhydro- 
bromid."  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  as  present  usage,  not  only 
in  Germany  but  in  other  continental  countries  and  in  England, 
indicates  a  preference  for  the  latter  term,  there  can  be  no  im- 
portant reason  for  the  same  compound  appearing  under  two 
different  titles  in  the  U.  S.  P.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the 
term  "Scopolamine  hydrobromide"  be  made  the  official  English 
title  in  the  next  revision,  with  "Hyoscine  hydrobromide"  as  a 
possible  synonym. 

2.  As  there  is  still  some  doubt  concerning  the  exact  melting- 
point  of  the  chloraurate  of  either  the  I-  or  ^-scopolamine,  this 
constant  should  not  be  prescribed  as  a  test  by  the  next  phar- 
macopoeia. 

3.  It  is  now  known  that  scopolamine  or  the  so-called  hyoscine 
may  exist  in  either  the  laevo-  or  inactive  forms,  and  that  the 
commercial  hydrobromide  is  usually  the  laevo-salt,  but  not 
infrequently  a  mixture  of  the  two  isomeric  forms.  It  is  also 
known  that  the  isomers  produce  different  physiological  effects, 
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the  laevo-  variety  preferred  by  medical  practitioners  because  of 
its  particular  physiological  action  and  on  account  of  its  constant 
state  of  purity.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  revised  edition 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  recognize  only  the  ^-scopolamine  hydrobromide 
as  official,  and  that  a  definite  specific  rotatory  power  be  pre- 
scribed for  it.— Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  339-349. 

Scopolamine. — Obstetrical  Use  Dangerous. — P.  Jung  ascribes 
the  death  of  the  foetus  to  the  toxic  action  of  an  anaesthetic 
injected  by  lumbar  puncture  to  permit  Cesarean  section.  He 
says  of  the  scopolamine  "twilight  sleep"  technique,  that  it  has 
been  discarded  nearly  everywhere  now  except  at  Freiburg.  The 
foetus  seems  to  feel  the  cumulative  action  of  the  drugs. — (Therap. 
Monatsh.,  1914,  v.  28,  No.  2.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
892— (M.  I.  W) 

Strychnine. — Detection  by  Manganese  Carbonate. — G.  Guerin 
states  that  the  following  reaction  will  readily  detect  0.01  mgm.  of 
strychnine;  the  alkaloidal  residue  is  dissolved  in  two  or  three 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  2  or  3  mgm.  of  manganese  carbonate 
are  added.  On  stirring  with  a  rod,  a  blue  color  gradually  changing 
to  violet,  then  to  pink  is  given  in  the  presence  of  strychnine. 
The  author  questions  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  test,  claiming  to  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  a  definite  reaction  with  one  hundredth  of  a  milligram. 
—Pharm.  J.,  93,  83. 

Strychnine  — Estimation  in  Presence  of  Brucine. — In  regard 
to  the  method  of  estimating  strychnine  in  the  presence  of  brucine 
by  destroying  the  latter  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  D.  B.  Dott 
states  that  the  acid  must  not  be  too  strong  or  the  time  of  exposure 
overlong,  otherwise  there  will  be  appreciable  loss  of  strychnine. 
The  time  has  varied  from  one  hour  and  a  half,  proposed  by 
Keller,  to  ten  minutes,  the  time  limit  of  the  U.  S.  P.  It  was  soon 
observed  that  ten  minutes  at  ordinary  temperature,  with  the 
given  strength  of  acid,  was  insufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
of  the  brucine  which  might  be  present.  The  temperature  may 
be  raised  to  40°  or  50°  to  make  the  ten  minutes  suffice,  or  the 
time  of  exposure  may  be  prolonged  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
Both  plans  have  been  advocated.  From  a  considerable  number 
of  experiments  the  author  has  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

When  strong  nitric  acid  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  1  vol. 
to  10  vols,  of  acid  solution,  and  1  Cc.  of  nitric  acid  for  each  0.25 
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Gm.  of  brucine,  a  period  of  twenty  minutes  at  ordinary  summer 
temperature  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  the  brucine,  or  all  except 
a  negligible  trace.     On  comparing  the  action  of  the  acid  on 
strychnine  at  ordinary  temperature  for  twenty  minutes  with  the 
action  at  40°  C.  for  ten  minutes  there  is  appreciably  greater  loss 
in  the  latter  case.     Comparative  tests  with  pure  strychnine  and 
with  mixtures  of  strychnine  and  brucine  always  gave  results  in 
favor  of  the  treatment  in  the  cold.     It  seems  therefore  evident 
that  the  nitric  acid  should  be  allowed  to  react  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture for  twenty  minutes,  and  that  higher  temperatures  are  to  be 
avoided.     Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  acid 
is  added  to  the  solution  of  alkaloids  at  ordinary  temperature, 
because  the  addition  of  the  nitric  acid  causes  an  immediate 
rise  in  temperature.     It  was  noticed  that  on  treating  the  strych- 
nine obtained  by  the  warm  and  cold  treatment  respectively, 
with  nitric  acid  (equal  volume  dilution),  the  color  of  the  latter 
was  perceptibly  stronger  than  that  of  the  former,  although  there 
was  no  red  coloration.     That  the  stronger  color,  if  at  all  due  to  a 
trace  of  brucine  represents  an  infinitesimal  quantity  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  1  milligram  of  brucine  to  the 
lighter  colored  solution  produces  a  distinct  red  coloration.— Trans. 
Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Year  Book  of  Pharmacy),  1914,  331-332  — 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Strychnine.— Estimation  in  Presence  oj  Quinine.— The  accurate 
estimation   of   strychnine   when   mixed   with    quinine   in   such 
preparations  as  Easton's  Syrup  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
difficult  matter.    C.  Simmonds  reports  that  the  following  process 
gives  good  results.     The  mixed  alkaloids  from  50  mils  of  the 
syrup  are  obtained  in  the  usual  way  by  extraction  with  chloro- 
form and  ether  after  adding  citric  acid  and  ammonia.     These 
alkaloids  are  weighed,  and  dissolved  in  50  mils  of  10%  sulphuric 
acid.     Five  mils  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution   (4%)  are 
run  in  from  a  burette,  drop  by  drop,  stirring  well,  and  the  mixture 
set  aside  for  a  few  hours.     The  precipitate  is  filtered  on  a  small 
filter  (7  cm.),  and  washed  lightly  three  times  with  about  3  mils 
of  5%  sulphuric  acid.     With  the  aid  of  about  10  mils  of  dilute 
ammonia  solution  (10%),  and  a  fine  jet  of  water,  the  precipitate 
is  washed  into  a  small  separator,  and  extracted  three  times  with 
chloroform,  using  15,  10  and  5  mils.     The  chloroform  solutions 
are  collected  in  another  separator,  and  the  alkaloids  extracted 
from  these  with  50  mils  of  20%  sulphuric  acid,  using  30,  10,  and 
10  mils;  then  the  precipitation  and  other  operations  are  repeated 
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as  before  until  the  chloroform  extracts  are  again  obtained.  The 
chloroform  is  evaporated  carefully,  a  little  alcohol  being  added 
towards  the  end  to  prevent  sputtering,  and  the  residue  of  strych- 
nine weighed  after  drying  it  an  hour  or  so  at  100°  C.  If  it  is 
desired  to  weigh  the  quinine  separately,  the  two  filtrates  are  united 
and  made  up  to  250  mils,  the  quinine  being  then  estimated  in  an 
aliquot  portion  (50  mils)  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  and 
extraction  with  chloroform  as  usual.  The  method  can  be  used 
for  any  mixture  of  the  two  alkaloids;  the  weight  of  alkaloids, 
however,  must  be  such  that  not  much  more  than  0.1  Gm.  of 
strychnine  is  present  in  150  mils  of  acid. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  251; 
from  Analyst,  1914,  81. 

Strychnine  and  Nux  Vomica. — Incompatibility  with  Alkalies, 
Iodides  and  Bromides— H.  Finnemore  and  E.  Williamson  in 
experimenting  on  the  limits  in  which  strychnine  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  alkaline  substances  without  precipitation  have 
obtained  the  following  results: 


Alkali  Used 
Quantity  per  fluid  ounce. 

Minims  of  Solution  of  Strych- 
nine Hydrochloride  B.P. 
per  fluid  ounce. 

5 

8 

10 

12 

15 
21 

3 

20 

Sodium  Bicarbonate,  15  grains 

24 
13 

10 

Potassium  Bicarbonate,  20  grains 

13 

20(3) 

Ammonium  Carbonate,  5  grains    . 

10 

3 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  10  minims 

1 
1 

1 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  20  minims 

V^hr 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  30  minims 

7 
1 

6 

Potassium  Carbonate,  10  grains 

Liquor  Arsenicalis,  8  minims 

10 

8 

8 

Liquor  Arsenicalis,  12  minims 

3 

Liquor  Arsenicalis,  20  minims 

3 

Magnesium  Oxide,  Saturated  Solution 

4 

Distilled  water  was  used  throughout  and  the  substances  were 
diluted  as  much  as  possible  before  mixing.  The  figures  5,  8,  10, 
12,  15,  20  refer  to  the  number  of  minims  of  strychnine  solution 
employed,  and  the  numerals  in  the  columns  below  indicate  the 
number  of  days  which  elapsed  before  precipitation  occurred. 

Using  15  grains  of  potassium  iodide  to  the  ounce,  the  presence 
of  12  minims  or  less  of  the  strychnine  solution  caused  no  pre- 
cipitation in  forty  days,  but  15  minims  caused  an  immediate 
separation  of  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  strychnine  iodide. 
With  60  minims  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  a  small  amount  of 
amorphous  material  separated,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  therefore 
not  alkaloidal.     With  20  minims  of  the  liquid  extract  of  nux 
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vomica  to  the  ounce  no  separation  of  strychnine  had  occurred 
in  twenty  days.  Acidification  with  a  dilute  acid  causes  the 
deposition  of  crystalline  alkaloidal  periodides  in  a  few  hours. 

With  30  grains  of  potassium  bromide  and  24  minims  of  the 
strychnine  solution  to  the  ounce,  no  sign  of  crystallization  showed 
in  forty  days,  neither  with  40  minims  of  the  tincture,  nor  6 
minims  of  the  liquid  extract  in  the  same  time,  nor  with  20  minims 
of  the  latter  in  twenty  days.  As  with  the  iodide,  some  separation 
of  amorphous  non-alkaloidal  material  took  place. 

Neither  sodium  bicarbonate,  potassium  bicarbonate,  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  spirit  of  sal  volatile,  nor  Fowler's  solution  pre- 
cipitate any  alkaloid  when  mixed  with  nux  vomica  in  amounts 
as  high  as  12  minims  of  the  liquid  extract  to  the  ounce.  Only 
in  one  case,  with  20  minims  of  solution  of  ammonia  and  12 
minims  of  the  liquid  extract,  has  crystallization  been  observed. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  experiments  is  the  difference 
in  the  behavior  towards  alkalies,  of  strychnine  in  the  form  of 
the  solution  and  that  existing  in  its  natural  state  in  admixture 
or  combination  with  those  other  ingredients  of  nux  vomica 
seeds,  which  are  extracted  with  alcohol.  It  appears  that  whereas 
strychnine  and  alkalies  or  iodides  may  become  dangerous  under 
varied  and  indeterminate  conditions,  when  the  drug  is  given 
in  the  form  of  the  tincture  or  the  liquid  extract  no  precipitation 
occurs  and  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  provided  the  concentra- 
tion is  not  greater  than  that  found  under  normal  conditions  of 
prescribing  and  dosage. — Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Year  Book 
of  Pharmacy),  1914,  346-351.— (J.  H.  W.) 

lsostrychnine. — Pharmacodynamic  Action. — Isostrychnine  was 
obtained  by  Bacovesco  and  Pictet  in  1905  by  heating  strychnine 
and  water  in  sealed  tubes  to  160-180°  C.  It  has  the  same  ulti- 
mate chemical  formula  as  strychnine,  but  crystallizes  in  a  different 
form  with  three  molecules  of  water,  and  melts  at  214.5°  C. 
M.  B.  Wiki  finds  it  to  be  much  less  poisonous  than  strychnine. 
For  rabbits,  it  is  30  to  35  times  less  toxic.  In  toxicity  it  ap- 
proaches that  of  brucine.  The  action  on  the  nervous  system 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  curare  than  of  strychnine,  and 
doses  which  kill  by  arresting  respiration  do  not  affect  the  cardio- 
vascular system.  Its  tetanizing  action  is  slight,  and  only  seen 
under  certain  conditions.  Pharmacologically,  isostrychnine  is 
placed  between  curare  and  brucine. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  667;  from 
L'Union  Pharm.,  55,  341. 
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Ethylbetaine  of  Strychnic  Acid. — Pharmacology. — J.  Chevalier 
has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  more  soluble 
ethyl-betaine  of  strychnic  acid  in  order  to  determine  its  usefulness 
in  therapeutic  doses  and  its  value  as  a  safe  substitute  for  the 
more  toxic  strychnine.  Experiments  seem  to  show  that  the 
toxicity  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  strychnine. — Pharm.  J., 
92,  879. 

Theobromine  Sodium  Salicylate. — Theobromine  Content. — - 
Puckner  and  Leech  report  an  investigation  of  the  available  brands 
of  theobromine  sodium  salicylate.  The  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion which  are  in  the  form  of  a  table  show  some  variation  in  the 
moisture  content  and  also  in  the  actual  theobromine  content 
of  the  dried  specimens,  the  variation  is  unimportant.  The 
products  in  their  original  state  (undried),  as  compared  in  relation 
to  the  theobromine  content  (the  highest  percentage  of  theo- 
bromine being  48.61,  the  lowest  45.24),  reveals  a  variation  of 
only  about  3  per  cent.,  a  variation  which  is  negligible  in  the  case 
of  such  drugs  as  theobromine. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
1108-1109.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Vitamines. — Vitamine  is  the  name  given  to  a  substance  which 
is  believed  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  nervous  lesions  char- 
acteristic of  beriberi.  It  is  regarded  as  an  antineuritic  agent 
naturally  present  in  rice,  the  removal  of  which  by  polishing 
causes  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  appear.  The  name  appears 
to  be  derived  from  vita  life  and  amine,  indicating  its  chemical 
character.  The  substance  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  pyrimidine 
base  with  the  following  formula  C17H20O7N2.  It  was  at  first 
believed  to  have  the  constitution  of  a  ureide  but  in  his  latest 
work,  Funk  states  that  the  nitrogen  is  not  present  in  the  amino 
form.  Vitamine  was  first  found  in  rice  and  was  connected  with 
beriberi.  Other  substances  of  similar  character  were  subse- 
quently discovered  and  the  name  has  become  descriptive  of  a 
class.  Vitamine  was  discovered  in  1912  by  Casimir  Funk. — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  p.  1349.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Vitamines. — There  are  now  known  to  be  organic  compounds 
other  than  proteins,  small  quantities  of  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  normal  growth  and  even  to  continued  health  in  the 
adult  condition.  The  name  of  vitamines  has  been  proposed  for 
all  such  substances.  Casimir  Funk  of  London  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  contributors  to  the  development  of  this  conception 
and  a  valuable  summary  of  his  own  work  and  his  judgment  of  the 
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work  of  others  may  be  found  in  the  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie, 
Vol.  13,  124-205.  An  interesting  abstract  of  this  article  by- 
Percy  G.  Stiles  in  Science  Conspectus  is  reprinted  in  Am.  J.  Pharm., 
1914,  237-242. 

Yohimbine. — Identical  with  Quebrachine. — Quebrachine  was 
discovered  in  1882  in  the  bark  of  Quebracho  bianco  by  Hesse,  who 
assigned  to  it  the  formula  C21H26N2O3.  Yohimbine  was  extracted 
from  the  bark  of  Corynanthe  yohimbi  by  Spiegel  in  1896,  and 
was  studied  by  various  workers,  who  assigned  various  formula? 
to  it,  none  of  which,  however,  proved  to  be  correct.  One  of  the 
authors  of  this  paper  in  collaboration  with  M.  Fiore,  established 
the  formula  as  C21H26N2O3,  and  the  alkaloid  was  regarded  as 
an  isomer  of  quebrachine.  The  two  alkaloids,  quebrachine  and 
yohimbine, -of  undoubted  purity,  have  now  been  compared  by  E. 
Fourneau  and  H.  J.  Page,  with  the  result  that  they  are  shown 
to  be  not  only  isomeric,  but  identical,  and  this  is  probably  the 
first  time,  with  the  exception  of  berberine,  that  the  same  alkaloid 
has  been  met  with  in  two  widely  different  families  of  plants. 
Four  salts  of  the  two  bases  were  examined — the  hydrochlorate, 
tartrate,  sulphate  and  oxalate,  and  analysis  shows  identity 
in  every  case.  Yohimbine  and  quebrachine  give  the  same  color 
reactions — a  violet  coloration  on  the  addition  of  a  crystal  of 
bichromate  to  their  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid; 
a  yellow  coloration  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride  in  alcoholic 
solution;  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitric  acid;  a  white  precipitate 
with  bromine  water;  while  the  two  hydrolized  with  production 
of  a  substance  soluble  in  alkaline  water  and  in  acids.  The 
optical  rotation  of  the  first  three  salts  agrees  very  closely. — 
Pharm.  J.,  92,  363;  from  Bull.  sci.  pharmacol.,  1914,  7. 

GLUCOSIDES  AND  NEUTRAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Alizarin  a-Methyl  Ether.  —  Properties. —  Alizarin  a-methyl 
ether,  which  is  present  in  Chay  root,  Oldenlandia  umbellata, 
and  contains  the  methoxy-group  in  the  periposition  with  respect 
to  the  carbonyl  group,  has  been  prepared  in  small  quantity  by 
Arthur  George  Perkin,  by  the  action  of  an  ethereal  solution 
of  diazomethane  on  a  nitrobenzene  solution  of  monoacetylalizarin 
and  subsequent  removal  of  the  acetyl  group.  It  was  obtained 
in  needles  melting  at  117-178°,  gave  the  acetyl  compound  melting 
at  211-213°,  and  possessed  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
natural  product. — Chem.  News,  110,  83. 
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Barbaloin. —  Transformation  into  p-Barbaloin. — When  barba- 
loin  is  kept  for  some  time  near  its  melting  point,  it  becomes 
converted  into  its  amorphous  isomer,  /3-barbaloin,  which  accom- 
panies barbaloin  in  Cape  and  Socotrine  aloes,  says  E.  Leger. 
The  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  barbaloin  at  100  to  110°  C. 
also  brings  about  the  same  change.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  the 
acetilization  liquid  does  not  at  once  precipitate  when  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  With  a  large  volume  of  water 
a  pulpy  precipitate  is  formed,  which  gradually  hardens,  so  that 
it  may  be  triturated,  washed  and  dried.  Although,  apparently, 
pentacetylbarbaloin,  this  is  a  mixture  of  pentacetylbarbaloin 
and  of  pentacetyl-/3-barbaloin.  It  has  been  recently  shown 
that  the  isomeric  nataloins  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhy- 
dride may  be  transformed,  one  into  the  other.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  ^-barbaloin.  When  this  is  once  formed,  it  is  not 
again  transformable  into  barbaloin.  This  is  an  important 
distinction  between  barbaloin  and  nataloins. — Merck's  Rep., 
1914,  226;  from  Pharm.  J.,  93,  83. 

Homonataloin  and  Nataloin. — Constitution. — Consideration  of 
the  work  of  previous  investigators,  and  extended  practical 
investigation  by  himself,  have  led  E.  Leger  to  the  conclusion 
that  homonataloin  has  the  formula  C22H22O10,  or  two  atoms  less 
of  hydrogen  than  that  formerly  proposed.  Investigation  shows 
that  the  molecule  has  the  structure: 

JZl\  /CON  /CP\ 
OH-C         C         C         C-0-CH.,(CHOH)3COH 
I  II         II  I 

CH.OH-C,        Cv      p         C-CH.OCH, 


WN 


CO     CH' 

It  gives  three  acetyl  compounds,  not  two  as  previously  found; 
two  of  these  are  crystalline  and  one  amorphous.  These  acetyl 
compounds  are  those  of  three  isomeric  homonataloins.  Each 
of  these  contains  five  acetyl  groups,  showing  that  there  must  be 
five  hydroxyl  groups,  and  not  four  as  formerly  considered. 
The  structure  given  above  is  confirmed  by  other  results,  such 
as  the  formation  of  methylnataloemodin  by  fusion  with  KOH. 
Consequently,  the  molecule  for  nataloin  will  be  similar,  sub- 
stituting the  group  CH2OH-CH2  for  CH2OH  and  its  formula 
will  be  C23H24O10.  The  presence  of  the  CH2OH-CH2  group 
explains  the  abundant  formation  of  acetic  acid  on  oxidizing 
nataloin  with  chromic  acid,  a  fact  recorded  by  Tilden  in  1877. 
—Pharm.  J.,  92,  287;  from  Comptes  rend.,  158,  206. 
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Homonataloin  and  Nataloin. — Reciprocal  Transformation  of  the 
Optical  Isomers. — It  has  been  previously  shown  by  E.  Leger  that 
homonataloin  and  nataloin  each  give  three  isomeric  pentacetyls. 
These  show  a  very  close  resemblance.  The  first  crystallises 
in  elongated  octohedra.  The  second  forms  prismatic  needles. 
The  third  is  amorphous.  It  is  proposed  to  name  the  first  (3- 
acetyls ;  the  second  y-acetyls ;  the  third  3-acetyls.  The  yield  of 
these  three  acetyls  from  either  nataloin  or  homonataloin  may 
be  modified  by  varying  the  temperature  of  the  acetylation 
mixture.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  acetylisation,  the  yield  of 
S-acetyls  is  greatest ;  a  small  amount  of  /3-acetyls  is  formed ; 
and  no  y-acetyls.  On  again  acetylising  the  /3-acetyls  for  two 
hours,  80%  of  the  material  is  converted  into  S-acetyls.  If  the 
y-acetyls  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  these  are  transformed 
into  /3-  and  S-acetyls.  The  same  transformation  occurs  when 
the  y-acetyls  are  simply  boiled  in  50%  acetic  acid  for  an  hour. 
The  /3-acetyls  then  crystallise  out  in  octohedra.  /3-Pentacetyl- 
homonataloin  melts  at  247°  C.  (corr.),and  /3-pentacetyl-nataloin 
at  245°  C.  Both  are  optically  inactive.  y-Pentacetylhomonata- 
loin  melts  at  199°-200°  (corr.);its  [a]D=— 54°2';y-pentacetylnata- 
loin  melts  at  198°  (corr.);  its  [a]D= — 53°.  The  amorphous 
S-pentacetyl  nataloin  has  the  [a]D= — 56°1'  in  absolute  alcohol. 
On  saponifying  these  acetyls,  the  corresponding  /3-y-8-nataloins 
and  homonataloins  were  obtained.  The  consideration  of  the 
optical  behavior  of  these  aloins  shows  that  they  are  first  esterified, 
giving  y-acetyls.  These  are  then  isomerised  to  give,  first  /3-acetyls, 
and  then  S-acetyls.  Consequently,  when  the  /3-y-or  S-aloins 
are  separately  acetylised,  a  single  acetyl  derivative  is  not  formed, 
but  each  aloin  will  give  three  acetyls,  similar  to  those  obtained 
from  natural  nataloin  or  homonataloin.  This  behavior  might  be 
expected  from  the  y-aloins,  which  are  identical  with  the  natural 
substances.  In  the  case  of  the/3-aloins,  however,  it  is  of  consider- 
able interest,  since  their  optical  rotation  is  found  to  be  0°  or  even 
inverted. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  847;  from  Comptes  rend.,  158,  1189. 

Calumbin. — Microchemical  Testing  in  Calumba,  etc. — 0.  Tun- 
mann  gives  the  following  method  of  testing  for  calumbin  in 
plants : 

About  0.3  mgm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  dry  drug  is  placed 
on  an  object  glass,  covered,  and  acetic  ether  permitted  to  flow 
under  the  cover  glass.     In  a  very  short  time  the  rim  of  the  cover 
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will  show  the  formation  of  numerous  broad  prisms,  up  to  100> 
by  20/x  in  size,  which  soon  unite  to  bundles  of  starry  clusters. 
Here  and  there,  needles  and  plates  will  be  observed.  In  the 
case  of  plant  sections,  the  crystal  formation  does  not  take  place 
so  rapidly  or  so  well.  The  calumbin  crystals  may  be  identified 
by  their  action  towards  solvents  and  by  the  reaction  with  cone, 
sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  a  reddish-brown  solution,  from 
which  on  short  standing  (consequently  water  absorption),  flakes 
separate  which  appear  greenish  on  microscopic  examination. 
Cerium  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  forms  a  reddish-brown  solution, 
passing  in  an  hour  to  weak  carmine-red;  subsequently,  greenish 
flakes  separate  at  the  rim  of  the  cover  glass  because  of  water 
absorption.  Molybdic-sulphuric  acid  colors  reddish-brown, 
slowly  blackish-brown,  and,  after  1-2  hours,  olive  green.  Iron- 
containing  sulphuric  acid  first  colors  reddish-brown,  then  tempor- 
arily reddish. 

Calumbin  is  insoluble  in  water,  carbon  disulphide,  ligroin, 
toluol,  xylol,  amyl  alcohol,  benzin,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
ether  and  alcohol,  fairly  soluble  at  the  boiling  temperature  in 
alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform,  benzol,  and,  more 
readily,  ether.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  glycerin,  but  may  be 
crystallized  from  the  hot.  Aqueous  chloral  hydrate  solution  and 
acetic  ether,  acetic  anhydride  and  pyridine  dissolve  the  crystals 
rapidly.  Trichloracetic  acid  dissolves  slowly;  cone,  nitric  acid 
dissolves  without  color  and  with  strong  evolution  of  gas.  Millon's 
reagent  dissolves  only  when  hot.  Diluted  hydrochloric  acid  does 
not  attack  on  short  heating;  cone,  acid,  on  boiling,  forms  a 
weakly  yellow  solution.  Sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides 
dissolve  the  crystals  only  partly  on  heating,  with  temporary 
yellow  color.  Acetic  acid,  zinc  chloriodide,  petroleum  ether, 
ammonia  and  soda  solution  do  not  dissolve.— Pharm.  Zentralh., 
1914,  775-780.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Cantharidin. — Chemical  Nature. — J.  Gadamer  assigns  the 
following  symmetrical  formula  to  cantharidin: 

CKLCHXH.CH— CCk 

I  I     >o      ;o 

CH,CH2CH.CH— CO/ 

Compounds  of  the  composition  C10H12O3Br  and  C10HnO3Br2 
are  produced  by  heating  in  a  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  in 
acetic  acid,  together  with  hydrobromo-cantharic  acid,  C10Hi.3O4Br. 
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The  latter  may  be  separated  into  optically  active  isomerides  by 
means  of  brucine,  and  the  active  acid  when  reconverted  into 
cantharidin  gives  an  inactive  product. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxv, 
814;  from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  1914,  10,  343. 

The  Structure  of  Cantharidin. — Introducing  a  paper  on  can- 
tharidin and  its  derivatives  by  Danckwortt,  J.  Gadamer  pre- 
sents an  exhaustive  review  of  prior  investigations  upon  the 
structure  of  the  active  ingredients  of  cantharides.  His  con- 
clusions are  that  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved,  but  that  the  most 
likely  formulas  are  the  three  printed  below: 


A 


H  /-CH2  /CHX       CHa 


CH3-CH         CH-CO  CH2 

o    I       >.o 

CH3-CH         CH-CO 
^CH 

—Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  609.— (H 

Cantharic  Acid.  Iso-cantharidin  and  Iso-cantharidinic  Acid. — 

P.  W.  Danckwortt  supplements  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the 
structure  of  cantharidin,  but  publishing  his  work  in  the  three 
derivatives  mentioned  above.  Endeavoring  to  prove  that  the 
fourth  oxygen  atom  of  cantharidin  is  in  a  so-called  oxonium 
group,  he  endeavored  to  obtain,  with  cantharic  acid,  the  reaction 
that  Mcintosh  obtained  when  di-ethyl  ether  was  treated  with 
chlorosulphuric  acid;  the  formation  of  a  halogenated  sulphuric 
product   R^        CI 

R  S03H     With    cantharic    acid,    however,    while 

indications  pointed  to  the  formation  of  the  product,  Danckwortt 
was  not  able  in  any  way  to  isolate  it;  the  result  of  the  experiment 
always  being  the  recovery  of  the  original  cantharic  acid.  In  an 
endeavor  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  three  other  oxygen  atoms 
were  in  a  lactone  group,  CO 

R,C> 

^CO  he  compared  the  irreg- 

ular behavior  of  cantharic  acid  on  titration  with  alkali,  with  the 
titration  of  phthalid  carbonic  acid  in  which  a  similar  lactone 
group  is  known  to  occur.  He  found  the  latter  acid  behaved  as 
did  cantharic  acid. 

Heating  cantharidin  with  glacial  acetic  acid  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  a  sealed  tube  for  20  hours  at  200°  C. 
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resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  product  containing  12%  of  chlorine. 
This  body  was  neither  hydrochlor-iso-cantharidin  nor  cantharidin 
di-chloride  and  the  quantity  obtained  was  not  sufficient  for 
extended  study. 

When  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  of  cantharidin  was  treated 
with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
mixture  heated  for  a  long  time  in  a  flask  connected  with  an 
invert  condenser,  a  small  amount  of  cantharic  acid  was  formed. 
This  reaction  strengthened  Danckwortt's  view  that  the  fourth 
oxygen  atom  of  cantharidin  is  in  an  oxonium  group. 

The  separation  of  inactive  cantharic  acid  into  its  optical  iso- 
mers was  accomplished  by  production  of  the  brucine  salts.  The 
angles  of  rotation  of  the  two  acids  obtained  were  +89°  and 
—72.6°. 

Repeating  Anderlini  and  Ghiro's  method  of  production  of  iso- 
cantharidin  from  cantharic  acid,  Danckwortt  found  that  the  iso 
combination  thus  obtained  (angle  of  rotation  +97.2°)  when 
dissolved  in  acetone  and  water,  lost  its  levogyrate  quality  when 
standing  at  ordinary  temperature.  Thus  a  certain  solution 
having  the  direct  rotation  of — 1.5°  after  seven  hours  was  optically 
inactive  and  after  14  hours  showed  a  rotation  of  +0.45°,  this 
suggesting  the  conversion  of  the  isocantharidin  into  isocan- 
tharidinic  acid  and  possibly  into  cantharic  acid.  Danckwortt 
endeavored  to  get  direct  proof  of  the  presence  of  these  two 
substances.  As  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  dextrogyrate  fluid 
is  distinctly  more  than  that  of  isocantharidinic  acid,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  the  product  obtained  consists  of  the 
acid  just  mentioned.  To  obtain  cantharic  acid,  however, 
it  was  necessary  to  heat  isocantharidin  with  a  trace  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  200°  C.  and  to  then  separate  the  cantharic  acid 
from  the  other  reaction  products  by  the  crystallization  of  its 
brucine  salt.— Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  663.— (H.  V.  A.) 

The  Chemical  Nature  of  Cantharidin. — The  article  by  P.  W. 
Danckwortt  mentioned  above  describes  his  work  on  the  acid 
character  of  cantharidin.  Treatment  of  Cantharidin  in  acetone 
solution  with  half  normal  potassium  hydroxide  indicated  the 
presence  of  one  carboxyl  group;  the  potassium  assay  of  the 
resultant  salt  however  suggested  two  carboxyl  groups;  thus 
cantharidin  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  an  acid  anhydride. 

In  an  endeavor  to  learn  more  about  the  carboxyl  groups  as 
well  as  to  try  to  separate  the  inactive  isomers,  the  brucine  com- 
bination was  prepared      Work  on  this  substance  had  not  pro- 
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ceeded  very  far  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  war. — Arch. 
Pharm.,  252,  632.— (H.  V.  A.) 

The  Action  of  Halogen  Acids  on  Cantharidin. — In  his  research 
on  the  structure  of  cantharidin,  J.  Gadamer,  prepared  the  halogen 
derivatives  of  that  substance.  Those  prepared  are  mentioned 
below  and  some  of  them  had  been  prepared  by  earlier  investi- 
gators, while  others  are  new. 

Starting  in  with  the  "di-iodide,"  C19H12l203,  already  prepared 
by  Piccard,  Gadamer  found  in  the  residual  liquid,  hydriodo- 
cantharic  acid,  C10H13IO4,  and  a  non-acid  body,  Ci0H12I2O3, 
melting  at  133-137°  C.  The  hydriodo-cantharic  acid  was 
inactive  but  by  formation  of  the  brucine  salt  it  was  split  into 
the  levogyrate  (a  D=  — 75°)  and  the  dextrogyrate  (a  D=  +79°). 

The  bromine  derivatives  obtained  were  a  dibromide, 
C10H12Br2O3,  melting  at  133-134°;  racemic  hydrobromo-cantharic 
acid,  C10H13BrO4,  (m.  p.  218-220°)  which  was  split  into  its 
active  modifications  by  preparing  the  brucine  salts. 

When  the  hydrobromo-cantharic  acid  is  heated  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  at  215°  C.  (below  its  melting  point)  hydrobromic  acid 
splits  off  leaving  cantharidin  and  cantharic  acid.  The  relation- 
ship of  these  bromine  compounds  is  arranged  schematically  by 
Gadamer  as  follows: 

Cantharidin 

Cantharidin  — >Hydrobromo-cantharic  acid ?HBr 

^-hydrobromo-cantharic  acid >HBr*  Cantharic  acid 


The    "dibromide**"*'  rf-cantharic    acid » undefined    bromo-com- 

pounds. 

The  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  cantharidin  does  not  appear 
to  yield  chlorinated  products. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  636  and 
641.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Cymarin.— W.  A.  Puckner  says  cymarin  is  a  neutral,  non- 
glucosidal  substance  obtained  from  Apocynum  cannabinum  L. 
and  Apocynum  androsemifolium,  and  occurs  as  colorless,  thick, 
prismatic  crystals,  possessing  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  benzene,  ether  and  carbon  disulphide,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  acetone,  alcohol  and  chloroform.  When  heated  it 
begins  to  soften  at  130°  and  becomes  completely  liquid  at  135 
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to  140°.  Cymarin  is  very  sensitive  even  to  weak  organic  acids, 
although  it  is  not  a  glucoside.  —  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63, 
1393.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Digitalinum  Verum. — Kiliani  reports  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion of  digitalinum  verum  performed  during  the  past  few  years 
with  large  quantities  (350  grammes)  of  this  rare  substance. 
The  paper  deals  with  (1)  the  purification  of  the  crude  glucoside; 
(2)  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  its  hydrolysis;  and  (3) 
the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  in  crystal  form  the  glucose  which 
is  one  of  the  products  of  the  hydrolysis. 

The  work  done  confirms  the  results  reported  by  him  in  1892 
and  in  1905.— Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  26.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Digitoxin  and  Gitalin. — H.  Kiliani  published  a  valuable  critique 
on  Krafts  work  on  gitalin,  showing  resemblances  and  dissimil- 
arities existing  between  it  and  digitoxin,  experimenting  with 
50  Gms.  of  Merck's  digitoxin,  and  with  10.6  Gms.  of  Boehringer's 
gitalin.  Following  Kraft's  work,  Kiliani  first  tried  conversion 
of  gitalin  into  anhydrogitalin  by  heating  with  water,  but  found 
the  yield  so  small  as  to  render  cost  of  such  work  prohibitive;  as 
even  by  the  best  modification  of  the  process,  only  17.8%  of  the 
original  gitalin  was  so  converted.  He  next  treated  gitalin  with 
6  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  methyl  alcohol  and  chloro- 
form and  then  added  6  parts  of  ether,  when  anhydrogitalin  was 
precipitated  and  that  in  amount  equal  to  25.5%  of  the  original 
gitalin.  He  next  dissolved  5.5  Gms.  of  digitoxin,  Merck,  with 
6  parts  of  the  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  and  chloroform  and  added 
3  parts  of  ether,  when  there  precipitated  from  three  fractional 
crystallizations  (fractions  2  and  3  from  the  mother  liquor  of  the 
preceding  crystallization)  89.46%  of  the  original  digitoxin  used. 
This  precipitate  melting  at  240°  C,  represented  the  true  digi- 
toxin in  the  commercial  sample;  it  and  anhydrogitalin  differing 
from  gitalin  by  being  precipitated  by  addition  of  ether.  Pure 
digitoxin  is  soluble  in  chloroform  thereby  differing  from  anhydro- 
gitalin which  is  insoluble  in  that  fluid.  By  use  of  the  proper 
solvents,  therefore,  the  separation  of  these  three  digitalis  de- 
rivatives can  be  readily  accomplished,  and  Kiliani  gives  outline  of 
such  a  method  of  separation. 

Kiliani  repeated  his  hydrolysis  of  digitoxin  with  particular 
reference  to  temperature  applied  and  to  concentration  of  the 
acid  employed  as  hydrolyser. 

While  he  verified  his  former  conclusion  that  the  glucoside 
splits   into   digitoxigenin   and   digitoxose,    he   finds   that   when 
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the  glucoside  is  incautiously  heated  with  acid,  the  digitoxose  is 
broken  up  more  or  less  into  a  volatile  furol  derivative.  This 
explains  why  some  investigators  have  concluded  that  digitoxin 
was  not  a  glucoside  because  of  their  inability  to  obtain  glucose 
or  other  sugar  on  hydrolysis. 

The  paper  then  considers  digitoxonic  acid  of  which  copper, 
quinine  and  brucine  salts  were  prepared  by  Kiliani  and  their 
properties  are  described.  Next  follows  a  comparison  of  Kiliani 's 
digitoxin  and  Merck's  digitoxin,  the  former  containing  water  of 
crystallization  and  the  latter  being  water-free.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  difference  is  one  of  water  content  or  else  that 
the  two  substances  are  of  different  structure  is  a  problem  yet  to 
be  solved.  The  digitoxigenins  obtained  from  the  two  digitoxins, 
however,  exhibit  similar  properties,  especially  in  details  of  iron- 
sulphuric  acid  reaction. 

In  concluding,  Kiliani  discusses  the  question  as  to  how  the 
sparingly  soluble  digitoxin  and  gitalin  can  be  present  in  a  digi- 
talis infusion,  expressing  the  opinion  that  these  may  be  present 
in  digitalis  leaves  in  a  chemical  combination  that  is  soluble  in 
water.  Or  else  the  solubility  may  be  brought  about  by  influence 
of  some  protein  substance.  Finally  he  criticises  Kobert's  pharma- 
cological findings  on  the  basis  that  Kobert  did  not  work  with 
pure  digitalis  principles. — Arch.  Pharm.,  1914,  562. — (H.  V.  A  ) 

Gitalin,  a  Mixture. — Kiliani  has  examined  Kraft's  "gitalin" 
and  has  decided  that  the  name  should  be  stricken  from  scientific 
literature  since  it  is  a  mixture  of  digitalis  principles.  These 
conclusions  he  deduced  from  the  following  observations: 

1.  Attempts  at  hydration  of  the  commercial  article  shows 
that  both  anhydrogitalin  and  the  hydrated  substance  are  present 
in  the  product  as  marketed. 

2.  The  hydrated  product  can  be  split  as  easily  and  shows  a 
marked  similarity  to  Kiliani's  beta-digitoxin. 

3.  Hydrolysis  of  commercial  gitalin  does  not  produce  the  simple 
substance  anhydrogitaligenin,  but  yields  two  products  (besides 
the  carbohydrates);  one  responding  to  the  iron-sulphuric  acid 
reaction  of  digitoxigenin;  the  other  not  responding  to  this  reagent. 

4.  Pharmacological  tests  made  with  the  two  hydrolysis  pro- 
ducts showed  one  to  have  three  times  the  potency  of  the  other. 
—Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  13.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Gitalin. — L.  Rosenthaler  agrees  with  Kiliani  that  gitalin  is  a 
mixture.     By  dissolving  the  commercial  product  in  l}/?  parts  of 
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alcohol  and  then  adding  %  part  of  water,  crystals  precipitated 
out.  The  mother  liquor  diluted  with  water  and  shaken  out  with 
chloroform  yielded  a  different  crystalline  substance. — Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  349.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Emodin  Bearing  Drugs.— Detection  in  Presence  of  Phenol- 
phthalein.— Emodin-bearing  drugs  as  a  class  are  detected  by  shak- 
ing the  faintly  acidified  extracts  with  benzol  and  washing  the  sol- 
vent first  with  water,  which  is  discarded,  and  then  with  very  dilute 
ammonia  water.  In  presence  of  emodin  the  ammoniacal  layer 
becomes  red,  varying  in  shade  and  depth  with  the  source  and 
amount  of  emodin.  Phenolphthalein  behaves  similarly  to 
emodin  and  renders  the  test  inapplicable.  L.  E.  Warren  proposes 
to  precipitate  the  phenolphthalein  as  tetraiodophenolphthalein. 
The  method  consists  in  treating  an  acetone  or  ether  extract  of 
the  substance  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  adding  iodine 
solution,  followed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  removing  the  tetraiodo- 
phenolphthalein by  filtration  after  standing,  shaking  out  the 
filtrate  with  chloroform  after  adding  a  sulphite  to  remove  excess 
of  iodine,  evaporating  the  chloroform,  and  treating  the  residue 
with  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  The  method  was  tried  on 
several  emodin-bearing  drugs  and  gave  satisfaction,  except  in 
case  of  aloes. — Am.  J.  Pharm.,  1914,  444-449. — Jour.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  1914,  320. 

Gentiacaulin. — Further  Investigation. — Having  obtained  a 
larger  supply  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  M.  Bridel  has  been  able  to 
continue  his  investigations  on  the  crystalline  glucoside  genti- 
acaulin isolated  in  1913  (Year  Book,  1913,  442).  The  amount 
present  varies  greatly.  The  roots  contain  twice  as  much  as 
the  stems  and  leaves.  The  roots  contained  from  1.53  to  2.47%. 
The  glucoside  was  purified  by  treatment  with  90%  ethyl  alcohol 
and  70%  methyl  alcohol,  being  finally  crystallized  from  the 
latter  solvent  boiling.  Pure  gentiacaulin  has  the  [a]D — 64°  42'. 
Its  other  characters  and  reactions  are  as  previously  recorded. 
On  hydrolysis  it  yields  gentiacaulein,  and  glucose  and  xylose  in 
equimolecular  proportions.  These  results  indicate  that  genti- 
acaulin is  closely  related  to  Tanret's  gentiin,  which  also  yields 
these  sugars  on  hydrolysis. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  667;  from  J.  pharm. 
chim.,  10,  329. 

Gentiopicrin. — Presence  in  Gentiana  Purpurea. — M.  Bridel  has 
isolated   gentiopicrin  from  Gentiana  purpurea,   indicating  that 
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the  presence  of  this  glucoside  is  universal  in  this  genus. — Pharm. 
J.,  92,  879;  from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  9,  524. 

Biochemical  Synthesis  of  a-Ethylglucoside  and  a-Propylgluco- 
side. — Influence  of  the  Strength  of  the  Alcohol. — It  has  already 
been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  synthesis  of  a-methylglucoside  by 
the  interaction  of  a-glucosidase  on  glucose  and  methyl  alcohol 
that  when  the  alcohol  reaches  a  certain  strength  the  action  of  the 
ferment  is  arrested.  E.  Bourquelot  and  A.  Aubry  have  now 
instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  optimum 
amount  of  alcohol  for  the  formation  of  the  respective  a-glucoside 
in  the  case  of  ethyl  and  of  propyl  alcohols.  With  ethyl  alcohol 
this  is  found  to  be  approximately  20%  w/v,  and  for  propyl  alcohol 
between  14  and  16%  w/v.  The  curious  fact  is  pointed  out 
that  if  the  propyl  alcohol  mixture  contains  20%  w/v  of  that 
alcohol,  all  synthetizing  action  of  a-glucosidase  is  arrested.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  figure  at  which  the  formation  of  a-ethyl- 
glucoside  is  most  active.  Another  interesting  comparison  shows 
that  the  amount  of  a  -glucoside  formed  from  alcohols  of  the  same 
strength  is  greatest  with  the  alcohol  of  the  lowest  molecular 
weight.  Thus,  in  liquids  containing  14%  W/v  of  the  respective 
alcohols,  the  yields  obtained  were  51.2%  of  a-methylglucoside, 
26.7%  of  a-ethylglucoside,  and  17.9%  of  a-propylglucoside. — 
Pharm.  J.,  92,  287;  from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  9,  62. 

Biochemical  Synthesis  of  a-Ethylgalactoside. — The  synthesis 
of  a-ethylgalactoside  is  now  announced  by  A.  Herissey  and  A. 
Aubry  as  following  that  of  a-methylgalactoside.  It  was  obtained 
by  the  action  of  the  aqueous  macerate  of  bottom  yeast  on 
dilute  ethyl  alcohol  and  galactose.  After  five  months  contact 
the  ferment  was  killed,  the  reaction  mixture  concentrated,  and 
the  dry  extract  treated  with  alcohol.  The  alcohol  residue  was 
then  extracted  with  slightly  hydrated  acetic  ether.  The  crystals 
thus  obtained  were  recrystallised  from  acetone  and  acetic  ether, 
and  identified  as  a-ethyl-dextro-galactoside,  |a]D +185.52;  m.  p. 
140-142°  C.  These  figures  are  slightly  higher  than  those  ob- 
tained for  the  same  glucoside  obtained  by  chemical  means  by 
E.  Fischer  and  L.  Beensch,  who  found  the  m.  p.  to  be  138-139°  C. 
and  the  [a]D  -f  178°  75'.  The  difference  is  explained  by  the  presence 
of  a  trace  of  /?-galactoside  in  the  chemical  product,  which  does 
not  occur  in  that  obtained  by  the  biochemical  method. — Pharm. 
J.,  92,  683;  from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  9,  327. 
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Preparation  of  Beta-Ethylgalactoside. — If  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
a  good  yield  of  /?-ethylgalactoside  in  the  shortest  time  the  syn- 
thesis should  be  effected  with  alcohol  80%,  at  a  temperature  of 
38°  to  40°  C,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  galactose.  Under  these 
conditions  the  authors  have  obtained  34  Gms.  of  /3-ethylgalacto- 
side  from  2  litres  of  alcohol  80%,  100  Gms.  of  galactose,  and 
16  Gms.  of  emulsin  in  a  month,  a  fresh  dose  of  emulsin  being 
added  every  week.  The  excess  of  galactose  remaining  was  re- 
moved by  fermentation  with  bottom  yeast  and  glucose.  The 
0-galactoside  was  obtained  by  extracting  the  dried  residue  with 
boiling  absolute  alcohol.  When  recrystallised  it  formed  fine 
non-hygroscopic  rosettes  of  needles,  melting  at  161°  to  162°; 
[a]D  7°  21'.  The  solution  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  reagent 
and  is  slowly  hydrolysed  by  almond  emulsin. — Pharm.  J., 
93,  425;  from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  10,  157. 

Biochemical    Synthesis    of   the  a-GlycoImonoglucoside. — By 

leaving  in  contact  for  over  ninety  days  a  solution  of  glucose. 
glycol  and  a  maceration  of  bottom  yeast,  the  synthesis  of 
a-glycolmonoglucoside  has  been  effected  by  E.  Bourquelot  and  M. 
Bridel.  It  occurs  in  colorless,  sweetish  needles,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol;  almost  insoluble  in  acetic  ether  and  in 
ether.  The  optical  rotation  of  the  solution  of  the  crystals 
dried  at  110°  C.  is  +135°48'.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's 
reagent,  and  is  easily  hydrolysed  either  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  or  by  a-glucosidase.  In  this  synthesis,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  /3-glucoside  ,  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  the  monoglucoside 
is  formed.  This  is  necessarily  the  case,  since  the  mass  of  the 
alcohol  is  enormous  compared  with  that  of  the  glucose.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  diglucosides  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  present 
a  very  much  greater  excess  of  glucose  than  could  be  done  under 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  787;  from 
Comptes  rend.,  158,  1219. 

Biochemical  Synthesis  of  Beta-glycolmonoglucoside. — Beta- 
glycolmonoglucoside  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  glucosides 
obtained  by  M.  Bourquelot  and  M.  Bridel  by  the  synthetic 
action  of  the  ferment  emulsin.  It  was  obtained  by  leaving 
glycol,  glucose  and  emulsin  with  a  small  volume  of  water  in 
contact  for  five  months.  After  eliminating  the  emulsin  and 
uncombined  glucose,  the  glucoside  was  precipitated  from  alcoholic 
solution,  by  means  of  ether,  as  a  pasty  mass.  After  a  month, 
crystals  appeared  in  this  paste.     The  mother  liquor  then  yielded 
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a  further  crop,  and  the  paste  became  wholly  crystalline.  These 
crystals,  proved  to  be  ^-glycolmonoglucoside.  They  are  very 
hygroscopic,  slightly  sweetish,  and  then  bitter  in  taste;  m.  p. 
104°  C.  (corr.),  in  sealed  tube;  very  soluble  in  water;  fairly  soluble 
in  alcohol;  almost  insoluble  in  ether;  the  aqueous  solution  does 
not  reduce  alkaline  cupric  tartrate ;[a]D  ■ — 30°55'.  When  hydrolised 
with  H2S04  in  a  sealed  tube  for  two  hours,  the  amount  of  glucose 
liberated  indicates  that  the  substance  is  the  monoglucoside  of 
glycol  C6Hn05  -0  -CHsCHsOH  and  not  the  diglucoside.  Probably 
this  glucoside  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  E.  and  H. 
Fischer  by  chemical  synthesis.  It  agrees  with  this  in  all  respects, 
except  the  melting  point.— Pharm.  J.,  92,  643;  from  J.  pharm. 
chim.,  9,  383. 

Some  More  Synthetic  Alcohol  Glucosides. — At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Societe  de  Pharmacie  de  Paris,  held  on  April  1st, 
E.  Bourquelot  and  M.  Bridel  announced  the  biochemical  syn- 
thesis of  /?-glycolmonoglucoside  as  detailed  above.  The  same 
investigators,  with  Ludwig,  described  the  synthesis  by  the  same 
method  of  /3-orthomethoxybenzylglucoside  and  of  /?-metani- 
trobenzylglucoside,  both  of  which  have  been  obtained  crystalline. 
H.  Herissey  and  Aubry  communicated  their  results  on  the  syn- 
thesis of  a-methyldextrogalactoside  and  a-ethyldextrogalacto- 
side. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  643;  from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  9,  404. 

Biochemical  Synthesis  of  /?-Anisyl- Glucoside. — By  the  action 
of  emulsin  on  mixtures  of  anisic  alcohol  and  glucose,  acetone 
and  water  being  the  solvents,  the  synthesis  of  /?-anisyl  glucoside 
or  para-methoxy-benzyl-/?-glucoside,CH30(1)'C6H4-CH20-C6H11 
05(4),  has  been  effected.  If  forms  long  odorless  and  colorless 
hydrated  needles,  which  are  slightly  bitter  in  taste.  When 
anhydrous  it  melts  at  137-138°  C.  The  optical  rotation  is 
— 53°33'.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  reagent.  E.  Bourquelot 
and  A.  Ludwig. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  879;  from  Comptes  rend.,  158, 
1377. 

Biochemical  Synthesis  of  Beta-glucosides  of  Meta-  and  Para- 
xylene-glycols. — The  glycols  employed  were  liberated  from  the 
respective  dibromides  by  saponification  by  means  of  potassium 
carbonate.  Paraxylene-glycol  thus  obtained  forms  long  needles 
melting  at  115-116°  C;  metaxylene-glycol  forms  needles  melting 
at  46-47°  C.  The  former  is  sparingly  dissolved  by  water,  but 
the  latter  is  readily  dissolved  therein.  Metaxylene-glycol-/?- 
glucoside  is  obtained  by  the  contact-action  of  emulsin  on  a  mix- 
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ture  containing  the  glycol,  glucose,  acetone,  and  a  little  water. 
After  thirty  days  the  uncombined  glycol  was  shaken  out  with 
ether,  and  the  glucose  fermented  with  yeast.  The  aqueous 
liquid  was  then  shaken  out  with  a  large  volume  of  acetic  ether. 
On  evaporating  this  solvent  the  glucoside  was  obtained  in  very 
fine,  slightly  bitter  needles,  melting  at  85-95°  C;  very  soluble  in 
water;  losing  6.15%  of  its  weight  at  100°  C.  The  anhydrous 
substance  has  the  [a]D — 46°36'.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's 
reagent,  and  is  hydrolysed  by  dilute  boiling  sulphuric  acid  and 
by  emulsin.  It  is  a  monoglucoside.  Paraxylene-glycol-/?-gluco- 
side  is  obtained  with  paraxyleneglycol  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
forms  slightly  bitter  prismatic  lamellae,  which  melt  at  157- 
158°  C.  in  a  capillary  tube,  and  at  159-160°  C.  on  the  Maquenne 
block.  It  has  the  [a]  D — 50°47',  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  reagent, 
and  is  hydrolysed  by  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  by  emulsin. 
Like  its  congener,  it  is  a  monoglucoside.  E.  Bourquelot  and  A. 
Ludwig.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  297;  from  Comptes  rend.,  159,  213. 

Synthetic  Glucosides  of  the  Purine  Group. — Several  purine 
glucosides  such  as  guanosine  or  vernine  have  been  isolated  from 
animal  or  vegetable  tissues  and  probably  many  more  exist. 
E.  Fischer  and  B.  Helferich  have  succeeded  in  the  synthesis  of  a 
number  of  these.  Aceto-brom-glucose  and  a  combination  of  the 
base  with  a  heavy  metal,  generally  silver,  are  brought  together 
in  anhydrous  medium.  In  this  manner  the  tetracetyl  of  the  glu- 
coside is  obtained.  On  saponifying  this  with  alcoholic  ammonia, 
the  glucoside  is  liberated.  The  reaction  is  illustrated  by  the 
typical  case  of  theophylline: 
C.H.O,N4Ag+BrC6HT05(CaH30)4=C7HTOgN4.C6H705.(CsH30)4+AgBr. 

Dilute  acids  readily  hydrolyze  these  glucosides,  but  emulsin 
and  yeast  do  not  affect  them.  It  is  therefore  not  possible  to 
obtain  direct  proof  as  to  whether  they  are  a-  or  /3-glucosides. 
But  since  the  synthetic  glucosides  obtained  with  aceto-bromo- 
glucose  never  give  the  former,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  are 
/3-glucosides.  Theophylline  d-glucoside,  CrHvOaN^CeHnOs, 
forms  white  lamella?  melting  at  278-280°  C.  It  has  a  marked 
diuretic  action.  Theobromine  d-glucoside,  CTHyO^^CgHnOs, 
forms  white  prisms  soluble  in  water;  decomposing  without 
melting  at  about  205°  C.  Adenine  d-glucoside,  CsH^Ns'CeHnO^ 
and  Hippoxanthine  d-glucoside,  C5H3ON4-C6H1105,  have  also 
been  obtained.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  195;  from  Ber.,  47,  210. 

Glucosides  in  Orchids. — Since  many  of  the  French  orchids 
have  been  found  to  contain  a-glucosidase  and  glucose,  the  prob- 
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ability  of  the  presence  of  one  or  more  a-glucosides  is  rendered 
practically  certain  in  view  of  the  demonstrated  synthetizing 
action  of  that  and  other  ferments,  say  E.  Bourquelot  and  M. 
Bridel.  Results  indicated  in  the  biochemical  method  indicate 
distinctly  that  one  or  more  glucosides  exist  in  the  fresh  tissues 
of  a  number  of  orchids. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  195;  from  J.  pharm. 
chim.,  1914,  10,  14. 

Glucosides  in  Orchids.— In  continuation  of  the  above  inves- 
tigations the  authors  find  that  the  eighteen  species  examined 
may  be  classed  in  two  groups.  Those  belonging  to  the  genera 
Aceras,  Loroglossum,  Orchis,  Ophrys  and  Plantanthera,  in  all 
thirteen  species,  yield  dextro-rotatory  extracts.  The  members 
of  the  genera  Limodorum,  Cephalanthera,  Epipactis,  Neottia 
afford  lsevo-rotatory  extracts.  In  common  with  all  phanero- 
gams, these  plants  contain  a  sugar  hydrolizable  by  invertin. 
In  most  cases  this  is  probably  sucrose;  but  in  the  case  of  Neottia 
Nidus-avis  the  optical  behavior  of  the  sugar  before  and  after 
hydrolysis  points  to  its  being  other  than  cane  sugar.  All  the 
above  orchids  contain  one  or  more  glucosides  which  are  hydro- 
lized.  The  optical  results  obtained  indicate  that  different 
glucosides  occur  in  two  species,  in  Aceris  anthropophora  and 
Orchis  morio.  In  other  species  the  close  agreement  of  the 
optical  deviation  appears  to  indicate  that  the  glucosidal  con- 
stituents are  similar  if  not  identical. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  297. 

Ouabin. —  The  Stability  of  its  Aqueous  Solution. — As  this 
substance  is  frequently  used  for  intravenous  injections,  and  the 
convenience  which  might  be  afforded  the  physician  by  having 
solutions  in  ampoules,  has  led  Chas.  C.  Haskell  and  W.  A.  Doep- 
pers  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  such  solutions. 
Ouabin  substance  in  a  dry  condition  kept  under  ordinary  climatic 
conditions,  exposed  to  air  and  light,  undergoes  no  change  in  two 
years  that  can  be  detected  by  animal  experiments.  Solutions 
were  made,  using  95%  alcohol,  water  and  normal  salt  solution 
as  solvents  and  then  stored  in  both  amber  and  flint  glass  con- 
tainers. From  the  results  of  their  experiments  it  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  aqueous  solutions  of  ouabin  in  amber  glass  containers 
are  sufficiently  stable  to  justify  reliance  being  placed  upon  them 
by  the  physician.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  offered 
in  tabulated  form.— J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  646-648.— (L.  S.) 

Picein. — Synthetic  Production. — Mauthner  has  succeeded  in 
synthetizing  the  glucoside  picein,  which  is  found  in  the  leaves 
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of  Pinus  picea;  n-oxyacetophenone  is  condensed  with  aceto- 
brom-glucose,  with  the  formation  of  tetra-acetylgluco-p-oxyaceto- 
phenone.  On  hydrolysis  this  yields  gluco-p-oxyacetophenone, 
which  is  identical  with  natural  picein. — Chem.  and  Drug., 
lxxxiv,  601;  from  Chem.  Ztg.,  1914,  85. 

Rhamnosides. — Behavior  in  the  Animal  Body. — Garino  classifies 
as  rhamnosides  those  glucosides  which  on  hydrolysis  yield  rham- 
nose  and  a  decomposition  product  poor  in  carbon.  Such  are 
rutin,  quercitrin,  hesperidin  and  hesperitin.  When  these  are 
administered  to  animals,  either  by  intravenous  injection  or  by 
the  stomach,  they  are  not  decomposed,  and  for  the  most  part 
pass  through  the  organism  unaltered.  Hydrolysis  occurs  only 
to  the  slightest  extent,  if  at  all. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  541;  from  Apoth. 
Ztg.,  28,  950. 

Rhatanin. — Chemistry. — Rhatanin  was  found  in  Krameria 
triandra  by  Runge,  and  in  Ferreira  spectabilis  by  Peckolt.  It  is 
also  present  in  the  bark  of  Geoffraya  and  other  papilionaceous 
plants.  Goldschmidt  says  it  occurs  as  small  needles,  melting, 
when  heated  rapidly,  at  280°  C.  Its  formula  is  C40H43NO3. 
It  is  the  next  homologue  of  tyrosin  and  seems  to  be  identical 
with  geoffrayin,  angelin,  surinamin  and  andirin.  It  is  an  amino 
acid,  so  has  both  acid  and  basic  properties,  forming  a  salt  with 
copper  or  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  methyl  ester.  It  forms 
para-oxybenzoic  acid  when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
when  heated  to  a  high  temperature  yields  methyl-para-oxy- 
phenylethylamine. — Drug.  Circ,  1914,  17;  from  Monatschr. 
Chem. 

Santonin. —  Toxicological  Detection. — In  the  experience  of 
Dollner,  santonin  even  in  small  quantities  resists  the  most 
intensive  putrefactive  process.  It  is,  moreover,  eliminated 
from  the  body  very  slowly,  so  that  its  detection  is  quite  easy  even 
several  days  after  death  has  resulted  from  poison.  He  finds  the 
test  with  alkaline  alcohol  to  be  unreliable;  nor  is  a  drop  of  ferric 
chloride  solution  sufficient  when  the  sulphuric  acid-ferric  chloride 
test  is  used.  Furthermore,  the  heat  produced  on  diluting  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  water  is  insufficient,  a  nearly  boiling  tempera- 
ture being  required.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  134.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Santonin. — Determination  in  Santonica. — With  the  statement 
that  a  quantitative  method  for  the  determination  of  santonin  in 
santonica  is  not  generally  known  by  the  pharmaceutical-chemical 
profession,  Chas.  E.  Caspari  calls  attention  to  the  method  of 
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Fromme,  published  in  the  Jahres-Berichte  of  Caesar  &  Loretz, 
of  Halle,  for  Sept.,  1912.  The  method,  which  gives  satisfactory 
and  fairly  concordant  results,  is  essentially  as  follows: 

Macerate  thirteen  Gm.  of  moderately  fine  santonica  with 
130  Gm.  of  chloroform,  in  a  separatory  funnel  for  one  hour,  shaking 
occasionally.  Draw  off  102.5  Gm.  (representing  10  Gm.)  through 
cotton  into  a  200  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  evaporate,  until 
the  residue  weighs  7  or  8  Gm.  Add  100  Gm.  of  5%  solution  of 
barium  hydroxide,  place  in  hot  water  until  the  resin  rises  to  the 
surface;  then  apply  heat  until  all  the  chloroform  has  been  driven 
off.  Filter  through  a  well  wetted  filter  into  a  200  Cc.  Erlenmeyer 
flask,  rinse  the  flask  and  filter  twice  with  10  Cc.  of  hot  water, 
add  5  Gm.  of  25%  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate  and  heat 
the  whole  on  a  boiling  water  bath.  Allow  to  cool,  pour  into  a 
separatory  funnel,  and  rinse  the  flask  with  20  Cc.  of  chloroform. 
Shake  for  two  minutes,  allow  to  separate,  and  filter  the  chloro- 
formic  liquid  through  a  double  plain  filter  into  a  100  Cc.  Erlen- 
meyer flask.  Wash  the  liquid  in  the  separator  twice  with  15  Cc. 
of  chloroform.  Mix  the  filtrates  and  distil  off  the  chloroform, 
removing  the  last  traces  by  a  current  of  warm  air.  Dissolve  the 
residue  in  7.5  Gm.  of  hot  distilled  water.  Filter  the  milky 
liquid  at  once  into  a  tared  100  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  wash  the 
flask  and  filter  twice  with  10  Gm.  of  a  mixture  of  3  Gm.  of  ab- 
solute alcohol  and  17  Cc.  of  distilled  water.  Set  the  filtrate  aside 
for  24  hours  (not  longer)  and  filter  through  a  plain  6  cm.  tared 
filter,  washing  the  flask  and  filter  twice  with  10  Gm.  of  the  above 
alcohol  water  mixture.  Dry  the  flask  and  filter  at  100°  C.  to 
constant  weight,  place  in  a  desiccator  for  half  hour  and  weigh 
again.  To  the  weight  of  the  santonin  thus  found  add  0.04  Gm. 
for  loss  by  solution  in  the  dilute  alcohol.  This  total  multiplied 
by  ten  gives  the  percentage  of  santonin,  which  should  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  previously  dried  wormseed. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  method  may  not  be  out  of 
place:  Santonin  is  the  inner  anhydride  or  lactone  of  santonic 
acid,  and  probably  occurs  as  such  in  santonica.  The  extraction 
with  chloroform  removes  the  santonin  and  considerable  resin, 
while  the  treatment  with  barium  hydroxide  converts  the  san- 
tonin into  barium  santoninate,  at  the  same  time  that  the  barium 
salt  of  certain  resin  acids  is  formed.  The  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  sets  free  santonic  acid  and  also  some  resin  acids. 
Heating  for  several  minutes  on  a  water  bath  converts  the  santonic 
acid  into  the  lactone  santonin.     This  together  with  some  acid 
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resins,  is  extracted  from  the  acid  liquid  with  chloroform  and 
the  chloroform  is  then  evaporated.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  enough  hot  water  is  added  to  make 
the  alcohol  15%  strength  because  it  was  found  that  this  strength 
of  alcohol  was  best  adapted  to  dissolve  the  santonin  while  hot 
and  to  hold  the  least  amount  in  solution  when  cold.  When  the 
alcoholic  solution  cools,,  the  santonin  separates  out  in  crystals, 
while  the  resins  separate  out  in  such  a  fine  state  of  division 
that  they  pass  through  the  filter  paper  with  ease.  The  addition 
of  0.04  Gm.  to  the  amount  of  santonin  obtained  is  made  necessary 
because  that  amount  is  held  in  solution  by  the  15%  alcohol. 
In  order  to  obtain  concordant  results,  it  is  necessary  to  adhere 
rigidly  to  the  amounts  given  in  the  method. — J.  A.  Ph.  A., 
1914,   634-637.— (L.  S.) 

Santonin. — Fatal  Case  of  Poisoning. — E.  Magri  says  a  boy 
of  7  complained  of  not  feeling  well  during  the  convalescence 
of  a  younger  brother  from  scarlet  fever.  The  mother  diagnosed 
"worms"  and  gave  the  child  a  dose  of  santonin,  probably  0.2 
or  0.4  gm.  in  a  little  water.  Four  hours  later  the  child  suddenly 
became  unconscious,  with  mydriasis  and  convulsions.  The  set 
jaws  prevented  lavage  of  the  stomach,  and  the  child  soon  suc- 
cumbed notwithstanding  the  use  of  stimulants  and  oil  enemas. — 
(Gaz.  Ospedal.  Clin.,  1914,  35,  No.  16.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  892.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Saponins. — Constitution. — J.  Halberkann  takes  exception  to 
the  remarks  made  by  A.  W.  van  der  Haar  in  his  paper  on  the 
saponins  of  the  Araliacese  (Year  Book,  1914,  p.  261)  concerning 
Halberkann's  work  on  the  saponin,  assanim.  He  claims  priority 
of  discovery  of  arabinose  as  a  hydrolysis  product  of  saponins 
as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  saponins  under  certain  conditions 
yield  sesquiterpenes  as  decomposition  products. — Arch.  Pharm., 
252,  187.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Sesquiterpenes  from  Saponins. — A.  W.  van  der  Haar  contri- 
butes a  controversial  paper  answering  the  contention  of  Hal- 
berkann (Year  Book,  1914,  p.  581)  that  van  der  Haar  was  not  the 
originator  of  the  idea  that  saponins  may  be  considered  as  terpene 
derivatives.  The  article  contains  no  new  information  but 
summarizes  the  work  already  reported. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252, 
421.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Saponins. — Localization  in  Different  Drugs. — M.  Reich  has 
studied  the  localization  and  micro-chemical  detection  of  saponins 
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in  different  drugs.  He  has  determined  that  saponin  is  contained 
in  the  plant  cells  of  the  bark  and  pith  of  soaproot;  in  the  bark 
of  sarsaparilla  roots  (excluding  Hemidesmus)  and  of  senega  root; 
in  the  seed  of  Assam  tea  and  in  mowrah  seed,  in  all  parts  of  the 
parenchymatous  cotyledon  tissues,  and  in  "kornrade"  seed,  only 
in  the  embryo  and  germ-leaves. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  134.— 
(C.  L.  D.) 

Saponins. — Distribution  in  Plants.— After  an  historical  review 
of  saponin-containing  plants  which  indicates  that  some  varieties 
were  used  in  pre-Christian  times  as  detergents  and  fish-stupefying 
agents  and  also  for  medicinal  purposes,  Eduard  Schaer  states 
that  according  to  present  knowledge  the  Cryptogams  appear 
to  contain  no  saponins  though  recently  they  have  apparently 
been  found  in  vascular  Cryptogams.  Of  the  Phanerogams  the 
Dicotyledons  are  better  supplied  than  the  Monocotyledons. 
Saponins  are  distributed  through  about  70  plant  families,  but 
are  especially  plentiful  in  the  Araliacese,  Caryophyllacese,  Liliaceae, 
Mimosacese,  Polygalacese,  Primulacex,  Rhamnacese,  Sapotacese, 
Scrophulariacese,  Ternstrcemiacese  and  Sapindacex.  The  purpose 
of  saponins  in  plants  is  not  exactly  understood  nor  is  their 
chemical  structure;  it  is  worthy  of  note,  though,  that  in  the 
poisons  of  certain  snakes,  amphibians,  etc.,  there  are  present 
substances  (ophiotoxin,  crotalotoxin),  bearing  great  analogy 
to  plant  sapotoxins.  Attention  is  drawn  to  a  coincidence  of  the 
occurrence  of  hydrocyanic  acid-yielding  glucosides  with  saponins 
in  a  large  number  of  plant  species. — Comp.  rend.  XI  Intern. 
Pharm.  Cong.,  990-995.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Scillitin. —  Toxic  Principle  of  Squill. — Although  a  considerable 
amount  of  chemical  work  has  been  done  on  squill,  the  substances 
hitherto  isolated  from  it  do  not  appear  to  be  very  definite.  W. 
Kopaczewski  states  that  he  has  isolated  the  toxic  principle  in 
the  form  of  an  amorphous  glucoside,  C17H2506,  to  which  the 
name  scillitin  is  given.  It  is  a  very  light,  non-hygroscopic, 
intensely  bitter  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  the  saturated  alcohols 
of  the  fatty  series;  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  and  insoluble  in 
ordinary  organic  liquids.  It  melts  at  152-154°  C.  On  hydrol- 
ysis with  acids  or  alkalies,  it  gives  glucose  and  highly  colored 
products  of  hydrolysis.  These  latter,  like  the  original  glucoside, 
cannot  be  obtained  in  crystalline  form.  —  Pharm.  J.,  92,  879; 
from  Compt.  rend.,  158,  1377. 

Kombe-Strophanthin.  —  D.    H.    Brauns    and  0.    E.   Closson 
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review  the  chemistry  of  strophanthin,  and  reach  the  following 
conclusions: 

The  seeds  of  Strophanthus  Kombe  contain  two  strophan thins: 
one,  a  crystalline  glucoside  of  the  formula  C4oH56015.3H20,  and 
the  other,  amorphous,  with  a  molecular  weight  approximately 
twice  that  of  the  crystalline  strophanthin.  By  the  action  of  water 
the  crystalline  strophanthin  is  converted  into  amorphous  acid 
strophanthin.  There  are  accordingly  three  strophanthins — ■ 
(1)  the  crystalline,  (2)  its  acid  derivative,  known  as  amorphous 
acid  strophanthin,  and  (3)  the  amorphous  strophanthin.  Any 
one  of  these  will,  on  treatment  with  dilute  mineral  acid,  yield 
strophanthidin  of  the  formula  C27H38O7.H2O,  and  identical  with 
the  Strophanthidin  of  Feist  and  of  Heffter  and  Sachs. 

The  crystalline  strophanthin  contains  neither  pentose  nor 
methyl-pentose;  amorphous  strophanthin,  seemingly  does  con- 
tain a  pentose. 

The  compound  which  Arnaud  considered  strophanthin  hydrate, 
Brauns  and  Closson  call  amorphous  acid  strophanthin.  The 
amorphous  acid  strophanthin  was  found  to  be  about  one  third 
as  toxic  as  the  crystalline  strophanthin.  But  this  compound 
which  is  a  product  of  crystalline  strophanthin,  must  not  be 
confused  with  amorphous  strophanthin,  which  exists  in  the  seeds. 

The  authors  recommend  crystallized  Kombe-strophanthin  as 
the  standard  on  the  toxicity  of  which  should  be  based  the  stand- 
ardization of  strophanthus  preparations. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252, 
294.— (J.  W.  S.) 

G- Strophanthin. —  Therapeutic  Activity. — The  strophanthus 
preparations  on  the  market  differ  in  therapeutic  activity  as  do 
also  the  strophanthins.  It  has  been  found  that  the  crystallized 
g-strophanthin  from  gratus  seeds  is  only  one  eighth  as  active  on 
the  isolated  frog's  heart  as  the  amorphous  k-strophanthin  from 
Kombe  seeds.  Johannessohn  and  Schaechtl  further  investigated 
g-strophanthin  and  also  tested  it  clinically.  They  emphasize  its 
rapid  action  which  even  per  os  is  faster  than  digitalis.  Its  action 
on  the  heart  compares  well  with  that  of  digitalis;  its  action  on  the 
vessels  is  even  superior  to  digitalis  in  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
increase  the  general  blood  pressure  very  much,  thus  increasing 
its  applicability.  Especially  noticeable  was  the  strong  diuretic 
action,  which  often  produced  remarkable  results  in  a  short  time 
in  cases  with  ascites  and  oedema.  The  internal  use  of  g-stro- 
phanthin is  also  dependable  since  it  showed  itself  resistent  to 
artificial  digestion,  which  was  verified  in  clinical  tests  by  physio- 
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logical  digestion.  The  crystallized  Kombe-strophanthin  is  de- 
cidedly weakened  by  pancreas  preparations  as  well  as  by  artificial 
gastric  juice;  the  amorphous  k-strophanthin  is  affected  by 
the  gastric  juice  only;  the  g-strophanthin  is  not  attacked  by 
either.  Contrary  to  previous  ideas,  the  authors  consider  from 
their  results  that  the  weakening  is  not  due  to  the  pepsin  or  pan- 
creatin,  but  to  the  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  of  the  digestive  juices; 
the  same  result  was  produced  by  treatment  with  weakly  acid  or 
alkaline  liquids  without  the  presence  of  the  ferments.  With 
internal  use  the  dose  of  g-strophanthin  need  not  be  increased  so 
decidedly  above  the  intravenous  dose  as  is  required  with  other 
strophanthins ;  twice  the  intravenous  dose  is  sufficient.  A 
cumulative  effect  was  not  observed;  it  is  much  less  to  be  feared 
than  with  digitalis.  Care  need  be  exercised  only  following  pre- 
vious prolonged  use  of  digitalis. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  601;  from 
Deut.  med.  Wochschr.,  1914,  1412.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Turkish  Tannin. — Composition. — -From  the  work  of  E.  Fischer 
and  K.  Freudenberg  the  following  is  apparent  as  regards  the 
tannin  from  Turkish  galls:  Turkish  tannin,  purified  according 
to  the  acetic  ether  method,  is  less  a  unit  than  the  tannin  from 
Chinese  galls  for  it  contains  ellagic  acid  in  a  combination  easily 
soluble  in  water.  The  Turkish  tannin  contains  most  of  the 
gallic  acid  as  galloyl  group  combined  with  dextrose.  The 
quantitative  relation  of  gallic  acid  to  sugar  is  decidedly  less  than 
in  Chinese  tannin;  for  1  molecule  of  dextrose  there  are  5-6  mole- 
cules of  gallic  acid.  Turkish  (Aleppo)  galls  contain  free  gallic 
acid;  the  authors  could  not,  however,  find  signs  of  the  existence 
of  glycogallic  acid  nor  of  the  presence  of  di-  and  trigalloyl-glucose 
which  Feist  considers  as  components  of  Turkish  tannin. — Apoth.- 
Ztg.,  1914,  835;  from  Ber.,  1914,  2485.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Recent  Synthetic  Studies  in  the  Tannin  Group. — An  editorial 
review  of  the  attempts  to  synthesize  tannic  acid.  The  results 
tend  to  show  that  the  structure  of  tannin  is  typified  by  the  penta- 
gallate  of  glucose.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  450.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Tannins. — Physiological  Role.—Aiter  a  review  of  the  various 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  tannins  in 
plants  C.  van  Wisselingh  states  that  since  no  important  results 
were  obtained  from  higher  plants  he  was  impelled  to  experiment 
with  Spirogyra.  After  proving  the  presence  of  tannin  in  the 
cell-sap  with  60  different  reagents  applied  to  both  the  plant 
and  tannin  extracted  from  it,  he  found  that  a  1%  antipyrine  or 
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a  1/10%  caffeine  solution  were  preferable  to  other  reagents; 
they  pass  quickly  into  the  cell  and  precipitate  the  tannin  com- 
pletely as  small  spheres  which  disappear  on  immersion  in  water; 
also,  these  solutions  showed  no  inhibitive  effect  on  the  growth 
and  life  processes  of  the  plant  if  applied  for  10  minutes  daily, 
thus  permitting  the  same  one  to  be  examined  from  time  to  time. 
The  results  obtained  show  that  tannin  takes  part  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  cell  wall  of  Spirogyra.  By  examination  during  cop- 
ulation it  developed  that  the  tannin  content  varied  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cell  wall;  the  farther  the  sidewise  outgrowth 
of  the  cell  wall  progressed,  the  more  the  tannin  content  diminished. 
While  studying  cell  division  it  was  shown  that  rendering  inert 
the  tannin  by  immersing  the  plant  in  1/10%  caffeine  solution 
did  not  stop  division  of  the  nuclei,  but  did  stop  formation  of  the 
wall.  In  the  case  of  Cladophora  which  contains  no  tannin, 
immersion  in  caffeine  or  antipyrine  solution  did  not  prevent  or 
hinder  growth  of  the  separating  wall. — Compt.  rend,  xi  Intern. 
Pharm.  Cong.,  956-962.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Thujin. — Shown  to  be  Identical  With  Quercitrin. — Rochleder 
and  Kawalier  isolated  from  the  arbor  vitae  ( Thuja  occidentalis) 
in  minute  amount  a  glucoside,  thujin,  C2oH22012,  which  by 
hydrolysis  yielded  dextrose  and  thujigenin,  C14H1207,  the  latter 
subsequently  passing  into  thujetin,  CuH1408.  Thujigenin  and 
thujetin  are  described  as  yellow  crystalline  substances,  soluble 
in  alkalies  with  a  green  color,  and  in  alcoholic  ammonia  with  a 
bluish-green  coloration.  A  re-examination  made  by  Arthur 
George  Perkin,  has  now  shown  that  thujin  is,  in  reality,  quercitrin 
contaminated  with  a  trace  of  a  second  glucoside,  and  that  the 
green  tint  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  free  coloring  matter 
originates  from  the  latter  compound.  It  is  possibly  a  glucoside 
of  myricetin,  but  the  amount  present  in  the  material  now  ex- 
amined was  far  too  small  for  identification.  Incidentally,  it  has 
been  found  that  quercitrin  melts  at  183-185°  C,  much  higher 
than  has  been  usually  supposed,  that  the  formula  C21H22012, 
assigned  to  it  previously,  which  it  is  found  to  possess  when  dried 
in  the  air  or  at  100°,  is,  in  reality,  C21H20On.  H20,  and  that  it 
may  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  condition  when  heated  at 
160°.— Chem.  News,  109,  274. 

Coloring  Matters. 
Aniline    Dyes    and    Bacterial  Development. — The  inhibitory 
effect   which   certain   violet   dyes,   like   gentian   violet,   methyl 
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violet,  dahlia,  etc.,  exercise  on  certain  bacteria,  Simon  and  Wood 
found  experimentally  is  not  referable  to  their  violet  color,  but 
to  their  chemical  structure  as  triamino-triphenyl-methanes,  and 
is  intimately  dependent  on  their  basic  auxochromic  groups. 
Acid  dyes,  irrespective  of  their  chemical  structure  and  color,  do 
not  possess  this  inhibitory  power. — (Am.  J.  Med.  Sciences, 
1914,  v.  147,  No.  2)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  728.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Aniline  Poisoning.— E.  G.  Birge  says  two  painters  working  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  with  an  aniline 
black  stain  reported  symptoms  of  poisoning  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  From  the  symptoms  it  was  entirely  probable  that  they 
absorbed  enough  aniline  through  the  skin  to  cause  poisoning. 
The  men  had  a  sudden  onset  of  very  marked  general  weakness, 
nausea,  marked  pallor  and  cyanotic  lips.  This  condition  lasted 
until  nearly  midnight  in  both  cases,  accompanied  by  heart 
symptoms,  palpitation  mainly,  which  were  severe  enough  to 
cause  them  considerable  uneasiness. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  314.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Animal  Colors. — In  an  article  dealing  with  the  chief  results  of 
investigations  up  to  date,  E.  Lenk  mentions  that  animal  colors 
occur  either  dissolved  in  the  body  fluids  such  as  bile  and  urine 
or  stored  up  as  tissue  dyes  in  integuments,  feathers,  etc.  In  all 
animal  classes  a  large  number  of  yellow  and  red  colors  (lipo- 
chromes)  are  present,  which  are  related  to  certain  plant  colors; 
they  are  affected  by  light  and  soon  bleach  when  isolated,  and  are 
nitrogen  free,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  organic  solvents. 
To  this  group  belong  the  yellow  and  red  colors  of  reptiles,  beaks 
of  birds,  egg-yolk,  etc.  Differing  from  the  lipochromes  are  the 
uranidines,  yellow  colors  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  organic 
solvents,  fluorescing  green  or  bluish-green  with  alkalies,  and 
readily  converted  to  dark  dyes.  These  latter  colors  are  found 
especially  in  lower  animals. 

Another  series  of  red  colors  is  found  to  which  belong  the  flori- 
dines  which  are  soluble  in  water  with  a  green  to  violet  fluorescence; 
they  are  found  in  sponges  and  corals.  To  another  group  belongs 
kermes-scarlet  from  Lecanium  ilices,  which  is  nitrogen  free  as 
is  carminic  acid  from  cochineal.  Tyrian  purple,  which  has 
recently  been  found  to  be  a  bromine  derivative  of  indigo,  also 
belongs  to  the  group  of  red  colors.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
red  color  is  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood. 

Blue  colors  are  much  less  plentiful  in  the  animal  kingdom 
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than  are  the  red.  A  blue  color  cyanein  occurs,  for  instance, 
in  the  blue  Medusse.  Green  colors  are  more  plentiful,  such  as 
the  green  of  the  Arthropods  and  that  of  biliverdin.  Next  to  the 
group  of  bile  pigments,  the  colors  of  the  uric  acid  group  are  con- 
sidered. The  yellow  pigment  of  the  sulphur-butterfly,  the  white 
of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  the  "silver  substance"  of  most  fish,  etc., 
belong  to  this  group. 

The  author  concludes  his  classification  with  the  black  or 
brownish-black  colors,  which  are  grouped  together  under  the 
name  melanins,  and  which  are  widely  distributed  among  verte- 
brates and  invertebrates.  They  occur  under  normal  conditions 
as  pigments  of  the  skin  (in  negroes,  for  instance,  hair,  chor- 
oidea,  in  the  inky  secretion  of  cuttle-fish,  etc.  It  is  now  con- 
sidered that  these  melanins  are  derived  from  albumin  pro- 
ducts, certain  decomposition  derivatives  of  which  (tyrosin)  are 
changed  by  oxidizing  ferments  to  the  black  pigments. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  709;  from  Naturw.  Wochschr.,  1914,  545.— 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Animal  Green. — H.  Przibram  has  determined  that  the  green 
color  possessed  by  some  grasshoppers  cannot  be  considered  iden- 
tical with  chlorophyll,  the  ethereal  extract  not  showing  the 
spectrum  bands  677-657  and  668-638  characteristic  of  chlorophyll. 
A  truly  animal  chlorophyll  has  not  so  far  been  found.  The  green 
color  of  frogs  is  due  to  a  blending  of  the  brownish-yellow  chrom- 
atophores  with  the  blue  guanin  crystals  which  lie  in  front  of  them. 
The  green  color  of  some  animals  may  be  closely  related  to  chloro- 
phyll. In  every  case,  however,  the  green  color  is  prepared  by 
the  animal  itself  and  not  obtained  from  plants. — Pharm.  Zentralh., 
1914,  674;  from  Chem.  Ztg.,  1914,  Naturwiss.  Umschau,  73. — 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Carajura  and  Chica  Red. — Preparation  and  Properties. — 
Carajura,  a  rare  pigment,  considered  to  be  identical  with  "Chica 
red,"  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  the  Indians  of  Central  America 
from  Bigonia  chica.  The  material  examined  by  Arthur  George 
Perkin,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  the  calcium  compounds  of  at 
least  two  coloring  matters,  which  have  either  been  precipitated  on, 
or  intermingled  with,  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  ground  bark 
or  peat.  After  treatment  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
alcohol  removes  the  coloring  matters  in  the  form  of  resin,  and 
from  this,  by  means  of  boiling  benzene,  carajura  is  isolated. 
This  compound,  to  which  the  formula  C18H1605  has  been  pro- 
visionally assigned    (found,    C=60.09;   H     5.28),  separates  in 
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ruby  needles,  melting  at  204-206°,  soluble  in  boiling  dilute  alkali 
with  a  red  color,  and  is  nearly  devoid  of  dyeing  properties.  With 
mineral  acids,  it  very  readily  yields  oxonium  salts,  crystallizing 
in  bright,  orange  needles,  of  which  the  sulphate,  probably  Ci8H16- 
05,  H2S04,H20  (found,  0=50.67;  H  4.35),  is  the  most  stable, 
the  hydrobromide  and  hydrochloride  being  decomposed  at  100°. 
From  the  hydrochloride,  a  platino-chloride  was  prepared.  Cold 
acetic  anhydride  with  a  trace  Of  pyridine,  after  two  days,  gives 
an  almost  colorless  acetyl  compound,  crystallizing  in  needles; 
whereas  bromine  gives  an  immediate  precipitate  with  carajurin  in 
acetic  acid,  which,  when  boiled  with  this  solvent,  separates  in 
orange  needles.  Hydriodic  acid  converts  carajurin,  with  loss 
of  two  molecules  of  methyl  iodide,  into  carajuretin  hydriodide, 
bright  scarlet  needles,  stable  in  the  presence  of  cold  water,  and 
from  this,  by  means  of  cold  pyridine,  carajuretin,  probably 
Ci6H1205,  scarlet  needles  melting  above  330°  and  soluble  in 
alkalies  with  a  reddish-violet  color,  is  produced.  By  dry  dis- 
tillation, carajurin  evolves  a  trace  of  aromatic  oil,  resembling 
anisaldehyde  in  odor,  and  when  fused  with  alkali,  p-hydroxy- 
benzoic  acid,  and  a  colorless  substance,  melting  at  185-187°,  as 
yet  unidentified,  are  obtained.  In  many  respects  carajurin 
resembles  the  anhydrohydroxybenzopyranol  compounds  de- 
scribed by  Biilow  and  Wagner  (Ber.,  1901,  xxxiv,  1199). 

That  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  insoluble  in  benzene  yields 
to  ether  carajurone,  isolated  as  a  scarlet  powder,  which  readily 
assumes  a  beetle-green  lustre,  and  possesses  strong  dyeing 
properties.  Analysis  indicates  the  presence  of  more  oxygen  in 
this  compound  than  in  carajurin.  A  small  amount  of  a  similar 
but  brighter  lake  from  British  Guiana,  and  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  a  "bushrope,"  gave  a  coloring  matter  dyeing  also 
alizarin-like  shades.  This  lake,  considered  to  be  "chica  red,"  ap- 
pears to  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  "carajura"  above 
described. — Chem.  News,  110,  83. 

Chlorophyl. — A  Constituent  of  Brown  Algae.  —  R.  Willstatter 
and  H.  J.  Page  have  determined  beyond  doubt  that  chlorophyl 
is  present  in  brown  algae,  being  covered  by  a  preponderance  of 
yellow  pigments.  The  brown  algse  contain  three  nitrogen- 
free  coloring  matters,  these  being  carotin,  xanthophyl  and  fuco- 
xanthin.  The  fucoxanthin,  C4o  H54  06  ,  a  carotinoid  peculiar  to 
the  Phaeophyceae,  was  obtained  from  methyl  alcohol  in  bluish 
appearing,  brownish-red  long  prisms;  the  powder  is  brick-red.. 
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With  cone,  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  the  same  deep  blue  color  re- 
action as  the  other  carotinoids.  Ethereal  hydrochloric  acid  pre- 
cipitates the  hydrochloride,  C40  H54  06  -4HC1,  in  blue  flakes  of 
beautiful  coppery  lustre,  which  on  drying  in  the  air  lose  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Dried  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  atmosphere,  it  shows 
the  just-stated  formula.  In  carbon  disulphide  the  fucoxanthin 
adds  iodine;  the  iodide,  C40  H5406I4 ,  crystallizes  in  violet-black, 
short,  pointed  prisms  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  to  a  deep  blue 
solution.— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  394;  from  Ann.,  1914,  404,  237. 
—(J.  H.  W.) 

Crocitin. — F.  Decher  presents  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the 
coloring  matter  of  saffron,  the  glucoside  crocin  and  its  hydrolysis 
product,  crocitin.  After  a  fine  review  of  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject  he  reports  results  of  his  own  investigations.  Finding 
that  crocin  was  difficult  to .  obtain  in  the  pure  condition,  he 
proceeded  to  hydrolyze  it  and  to  study  crocitin.  This  he  found 
has  the  formula  C10H13O(OH),  and  is  not  C34H46On  as  Mayer 
and  Kayser  claimed.  He  found  that  while  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  crocitin  in  a  pure  state,  its  potassium,  sodium  and  am- 
monium salts  and  the  aniline,  pyridine  and  quinoline  derivatives 
could  be  secured  in  crystals  that  were  of  sufficient  purity  to 
analyze.  In  these,  the  basic  radicle  was  found  to  replace  the 
hydrogen  atom  of  its  one  hydroxy  1  group. 

In  crocitin,  there  is  a  pair  of  carbon  atoms  united  by  a  double 
bond,  as  shown  by  the  di-bromide  C10H13Br2O(OH)  formed  upon 
bromination.  This  double  bond  is  evidently  essential  to  the 
color  since  whenever  it  is  loosened,  a  colorless  product  results. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  replaceable  hydrogen  is  in  a  hydroxyl 
group;  no  carboxyl  groups  being  present. 

Treatment  of  crocitin  with  nitric  acid  does  not  yield  a  nitro 
body;  the  only  product  from  the  reaction  that  was  identified, 
being  oxalic  acid. 

Treatment  of  crocitin  with  alkaline  bromine  solution,  yielded 
a  body  devoid  of  acid  character,  having  the  formula  C7H10Br2O2. 

The  study  of  crocitin  by  the  author  indicates  to  him  that  the 
views  of  Kohl  and  of  Schuler  as  to  its  structure  are  incorrect  and 
that  in  truth  it  is  a  terpene  derivative. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252, 
139.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Differential    Staining   of    Fungous   and    Host    Cells. — R.    E. 
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Vaughan  uses  "Pianeze  Stain"  known   as   Pianeze  Illb,  made 

as  follows: 

Malachite  Green 
Acid  Fuchsin 
Martius  Yellow 
Distilled  Water 
Alcohol  (95%) 

This  stain  gives  a  green  color  in  chromatin  of  resting  or  dividing 
nucleus,  rose  color  in  cell  protoplasm  and  membranes,  and  in 
cancer  bodies  a  red.  This  stain  also  stains  host  tissues  green, 
and  fungous  mycelium  a  deep  pink. 

In  using  the  stain,  the  tissues  are  washed  in  water  or  alcohol  and 
stained  in  the  undiluted  stain  for  15  to  45  minutes,  the  excess 
stain  is  then  washed  off  with  water,  the  tissue  decolorized  with 
95%  alcohol  (to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
added),  cleared  in  carbol-turpentine  mixture,  which  is  then 
removed  with  xylene,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

Germinated  spores  are  also  stained  on  the  leaf  surface  by  pro- 
ceeding as  follows:  Infect  marked  portions  of  a  leaf  with  a  sus- 
pension of  spores  applied  with  a  pipette.  The  leaf  is  placed 
under  suitable  conditions  for  fungoid  growth  for  24  to  48  hours. 
The  leaf  is  then  dried  in  the  air,  the  marked  area  removed  and 
placed  in  a  killing  fluid  recommended  by  Dugar,  which  is  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  95%  alcohol.  This 
will  also  dissolve  out  the  chlorophyll,  rendering  the  leaf  almost 
transparent  and  at  the  same  time  fixes  the  fungus  with  little 
plasmosis. 

The  killing  mixture  should  act  for  24  to  36  hours.  The  leaf 
is  washed  in  50  to  70%  alcohol  to  remove  the  acid,  and  passed 
successively  through  the  stain  (15  to  30  minutes),  water  2 
minutes,  acid  alcohol  (remaining  in  the  acid  alcohol  as  short  a 
time  as  possible),  carbol-turpentine  (until  clear),  xylene  (until 
clearing  agent  is  removed)  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

For  the  "rusts"  it  is  advisable  to  use  Durand's  killing  solution 

and  Durand's  combination  of  Delafield's  hematoxylon  and  eosin 

stain. 

Durand's  Killing  Solution 

Distilled  Water,  60  Cc. 

Alcohol  95%,  42  Cc. 

Glacial  acetic  acid,  18  Cc. 

Nitric  acid,  concentrated,  2  Cc. 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  11  Cc. 

Diseased  tissue  may  be  fixed  from  6  to  24  hours,  washed 
in  65%  alcohol,  run  through  the  alcohols,  infiltrated  with  cedar 
oil,  and  imbedded  in  paraffin. 
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This  method  is  undesirable  for  nuclear  structures  but  gives 
good  results  for  histological  work. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  278; 
from  Annals  Missouri  Bot.  Gard.,  1914,  241.— (L.  K.  D.) 

Ehrlich's    Hematoxylin    Stain. — The  following   directions  are 

given  for  the  preparation  of  Ehrlich's  acid  hematoxylin: 

Hematoxylin  crystals  2   Gm. 

Absolute  alcohol  60   Cc. 

Glycerin  60  Cc.  ) 

Water  60  Cc.    Saturated  with  ammonia  alum 

Glacial  acetic  acid  3  Cc.  ) 

The  solution  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  long  time  until 
it  acquires  a  deep  red  color.  If  it  then  be  kept  carefully  stop- 
pered, its  staining  powers  will  remain  constant  for  years.  The 
acetic  acid  is  added  to  prevent  the  formation  of  insoluble  com- 
pounds of  hematein  and  as  a  decolorizer  to  limit  the  stain  to 
nuclei.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  502.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Fluorescein  Test  of  Kidney  Functioning. — H.  Strauss  observes 
that  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  func- 
tional capacity  of  the  kidneys  by  giving  the  patient,  fasting, 
1  Gm.  of  fluorescein-sodium  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  cocoa  in  the  morning, 
and  then  examining  the  urine  voided  at  ten  minute  intervals  until 
it  begins  to  show  signs  of  fluorescence.  After  30  hours  the 
urine  voided  every  hour  or  two  is  examined  anew  for  signs  of 
the  fluorescein.  In  his  experiments  with  thirty  persons,  he 
found  that  the  healthy  passed  distinctly  fluorescent  urine  in 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  after  taking  the  drug  and  that  the 
fluorescence  disappeared  again  after  thirty-five  or  forty  hours. 
At  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  test  he  added  a  little  ammonia 
to  the  urine  as  this  rendered  the  fluorescence  more  pronounced. 
In  most  persons  the  complexion  showed  a  slightly  jaundiced 
tint,  the  more  pronounced,  the  less  perfect  the  elimination  of  the 
drug  in  the  urine.  The  drug  is  the  mother-substance  of  eosin, 
and  as  it  is  taken  by  the  mouth  instead  of  requiring  subcutaneous 
injection,  the  technic  is  much  simpler  than  with  the  usual  tests.— 
(Berl.  klin.  Wochnschr.,  50,  No.  48.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  245.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Gemmatein. — A  Coloring  Matter  from  Lycoperdon  Gemmatum. — 
T.  Kotake  and  K.  Naito  report  having  isolated  a  black-brown 
coloring  matter  of  glucosidal  character  from  the  intensely  brown 
colored  fungus  Lycoperdon  gemmatum,  by  extraction  with  alcohol. 
After  splitting  off  the  sugar  by  heating  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  there  was  obtained,  on  crystallizing  from  hot  alcohol,  a  color- 
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ing  matter  in  the  form  of  fine,  dark  brown  needles.  This  sub- 
stance, gemmatein,  C7H1207,  is  insoluble  in  ether,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  and  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol.  It  is  very 
easily  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated 
from  these  solutions  by  acids. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  1914,  371. 

Gram  Stain. — Louis  D.  Smith  presents  a  simplification  of  the 
Gram  stain,  carried  out  as  follows:  Six  wide-mouthed  4  ounce 
bottles  are  numbered  from  1  to  6  and  labeled  according  to  the 
following  ingredients:  Bottle  1  contains  alcohol-saturated  gen- 
tian-violet with  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  stain 
to  3  parts  water.  Bottle  2  contains  plain  distilled  water.  Bottle 
3  Gram's  solution.  Bottle  4  absolute  methyl  alcohol.  Bottle 
5  plain  distilled  water  and  Bottle  6  dilute  Ziehl-Neelson  carbol- 
fuchsin  (about  1:10),  whose  speedy  and  penetrating  staining 
properties  are  well  known.  The  elements  of  the  stain  differ 
from  the  original  technique  in  two  essential  details,  namely,  the 
employment  of  the  plain  water  for  the  gentian  solution  in  place 
of  aniline-water  (this  may  be  used  nevertheless)  and  most  im- 
portant, the  substitution  of  absolute  methyl  alcohol  for  ethyl 
alcohol  as  the  destaining  agent.  The  reason  for  this  substitution 
is  that  the  former  acts  far  more  quickly  and  efficaciously,  thereby 
featuring  a  desirable  time-saving  phase.  In  performing  the 
Gram  stain,  the  slide  is  dipped  into  Bottle  1  for  from  5  to  10 
seconds  with  constant  stirring,  is  transferred  to  Bottle  2  for  a 
few  seconds,  excess  water  being  shaken  off,  then  to  Bottle  3  for  5 
seconds  with  constant  agitation  of  slide,  thence  to  Bottle  4  where 
it  takes  but  a  few  seconds  to  destain,  especially  if  still  stirred, 
then  transferred  to  Bottle  5  to  wash  (if  it  is  not  yet  destained, 
the  slide  is  returned  to  Bottle  4  again)  and  lastly  to  Bottle  6  for 
a  couple  of  seconds.  It  is  washed  off  in  tap-water.  The  staining 
and  counterstaining,  it  will  be  seen,  have  been  performed  in 
about  one  minute.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 1251.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Lacmosol.—  The  Sensitive  Component  of  the  Indicator  Lacmoid. 
— The  three  chief  constituents  of  commercially  pure  lacmoid  are 
(1)  lacmosol  about  20%;  (2)  lacmoid  80%;  (3)  a  yellowish-red 
substance.  All  of  them  can  be  used  as  indicators,  reports  R. 
Hottinger.  The  most  sensitive  is  lacmosol,  which  is  distinguish- 
able from  (2)  and  (3)  by  its  solubility  in  ether,  and  from  (3)  by  its 
insolubility  in  acidified  strong  brine.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
heating  10  Gm.  of  resorcin  with  2  Cc.  of  concentrated  sodium 
nitrite  solution  at  105°  C.  until  the  depth  of  tint,  imparted  by  the 
product  to  water,  becomes  constant  (about  40  minutes),  dissolv- 
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ing  the  mixture  in  50  Cc.  of  water,  pouring  into  1  liter  of  strong 
brine  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  a  time,  filtering, 
washing  the  precipitate  with  brine,  dissolving  in  ammonia,  and 
reprecipitating  with  acid  brine.  The  well-washed  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  a  little  acetone,  the  solution  poured  into  thirty 
volumes  of  ether,  allowed  to  stand,  filtered  if  necessary,  the  ether 
distilled  off,  the  residue  dissolved  in  acetone,  and  the  process 
repeated  until  no  further  precipitate  forms  with  ether.  The 
yellowish-red  constituent  is  removed  by  repeated  precipitation 
from  alkaline  solution,  and  the  powdered  indicator  finally  ex- 
tracted with  ether  in  a  Soxhlet.  Lacmosol  is  superior  to  com- 
mercial lacmoid  in  sensitiveness  and  sharpness  of  color  change; 
it  may  be  used  in  aqueous,  ethereal,  alcohol,  or  acetone  solution, 
and  has  been  found  specially  suitable  in  the  determination  of 
nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's  method. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  457. 

Lokao  Dye-Stuff. — A  Rtidiger  reports  the  result  of  a  study 
of  "Lokao"  a  natural  dye  stuff  used  by  the  Chinese  for  coloring 
silk,  wool,  or  cotton,  green.  The  material  which  is  prepared  from 
the  bark  of  the  branches  and  roots  of  Rhamnus  chlorophora  and 
R.  utilis,  occurs  in  blue  scales  having  a  greenish  shimmer.  This 
material  he  found,  after  purification,  consisted  of  the  calcium 
and  aluminum  salts  of  lokaonic  acid,  C42H46025,  and  repeating 
the  work  done  on  this  substance  by  Kayser  in  1886,  he  arrived 
at  conclusions  differing  somewhat  from  those  drawn  by  that  in- 
vestigator. Rudiger  found  that  lokaonic  acid  hydrolyzed  to 
lokanic  acid  and  rhamnose  as  is  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

C42H46025-rH20=C36H3602i  +  C6H1205. 

Treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  lokanic  acid  is  partially 
decomposed,  mono-nitro-phloroglucin  being  obtained.  Treated 
with  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide,  it  splits  into  phloroglucin 
and  delokanic  acid,  C12H805.  The  latter  substance  on  treatment 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid  gives  off  carbon  dioxide  and  yields 
a  crystalline  body  that  is  presumably  the  methyl  ether  of  nitro- 
oxybenzoic  acid,     C6H3(OCH3)  (N02)  COOH. 

These  results  lead  Rudiger  to  the  conclusion  that  lokanic  acdi 
is  a  derivative  of  flavine. — Arch.  Pharm.,  252,  165. — (H.  V.  A.) 

Methyl  Red. —  Use  as  Indicator  in  Alkaloid  Determinations. — 
Th.  Ryden  tested  the  value  of  methyl  red  (suggested  by  a  number 
of  chemists)  against  iodeosin  and  hematoxylin,  and  states 
these  results:  Methyl  red  is  equal  to  iodeosin  and  easier  to 
use.     Cinchona  alkaloids  can  be  titrated  with  methyl  red ;  the 
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end  point  is  more  easily  judged  than  with  haematoxylin.  Oils 
(and  resins)  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  reliability  of  the 
result  and  should  first  be  removed.  The  advantage  of  working 
with  the  same  indicator  in  all  alkaloid  titrations  is  undoubtedly 
desirable. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  831;  from  Farmacevtisk  Revy, 
1914,  Nr.  43.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Santalin. — Chemistry  of. — In  a  previous  paper,  J.  C.  Cairn 
J.  L.  Simonsen,  and  C.  Smith  showed  that  santalin  had  a  formula, 
C15H1405,  and  contained  a  methoxy  group  and  two  hydroxyl 
groups,  but  it  is  now  shown  that  the  double  formula,  C3oH28010, 
should  be  assigned  to  the  compound.  The  evidence  for  this  is 
based  upon  determinations  of  the  molecular  weights  of  the  follow- 
ing derivatives,  taken  in  pyridine  solution:  Diacetyl  santalin, 
santalin  dimethyl  ether,  and  the  monomethyl  ether,  all  of  which 
gave  values  corresponding  to  the  doubled  formula.  The  oxida- 
tion of  santalin  monomethyl  ether  yields  veratric  and  anisic 
acids,  and  of  the  nitro  derivatives  by  cold  KMn04  solution,  acids 
containing  two  methoxy  groups,  and  4-nitro-dimethoxy-benzoic 
acid.  From  these  reactions  the  authors  argue  that  santalin 
is  an  anthracene  derivative,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  di- 
rectly prove  this  point;  they  put  forward  the  further  view  that 
it  is  a  dianthracene  derivative  allied  to  flavo-purpurin  or  anthro- 
purpurin. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  680. 

Solanum  Commersoni. —  New  Indicator  for  Volumetric  Analy- 
sis.— L.  Barthe  describes  a  new  indicator  which  he  believes  is 
superior  to  that  made  from  Althaea  rosea  (hollyhock).  The 
new  indicator  is  made  from  the  coloring  matter  of  the  "negress" 
potato,  yielded  by  Solanum  Commersoni,  cultivated  in  humid 
countries,  and  which  is  known  as  the  "violet  potato"  of  Uraguay. 
The  aqueous  or  hydro-alcoholic  cold  maceration  of  the  potato 
affords  a  liquid  of  a  vinous-red  color  which  becomes  red  or  bright 
pink  with  acids,  and  green  with  alkalies.  The  liquid  rapidly 
loses  its  sensitiveness  because  of  ferments  present,  but  if  prepared 
with  strong  alcohol,  either  directly  or  under  a  reflux  condenser, 
the  ferments  are  destroyed,  and  the  liquid  rendered  stable.  The 
sensitiveness  may  be  increased  by  first  boiling  the  potato  with 
water,  which  leaves  it  with  a  pure  blue  color  which  is  then  ex- 
tracted with  strong  alcohol,  affording  a  solution  which  is  very 
sensitive  to  acids  and  alkalies. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  16;  from 
L'Union  Pharm.,  1913,  522. 

Turmeric. — Bell's  Test  for  its  Detection. — As  originally  given 
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this  test  consisted  in  moistening  the  powder  with  a  solution  of 
diphenylamine  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  and 
viewing  the  same  under  the  microscope.  The  turmeric  is  colored 
a  fine  purple.  A.  E.  Bell,  the  originator  of  the  test,  commenting 
on  a  paper  by  Ernest  J.  Parry  in  which  the  test  is  recommended 
as  the  most  delicate  one  for  the  detection  of  turmeric  in  white 
pepper,  states  that  the  presence  of  diphenylamine  is  not  essential 
to  the  production  of  the  purple  color,  but  that  the  same  effect 
is  produced  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  alone, 
the  color  apparently  being  due  to  the  action  of  ethylsulphuric 
acid  on  the  curcumin. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxiv,  247. 

Wright's  Stain,  Modified.— The  following  modification  sug- 
gested by  R.  A.  Kuever  yields  an  eosinated  methylene-blue 
solution  which  will  produce  a  strong  differential  stain,  simplifies 
the  technique  of  both  the  preparation  of  the  stain  and  the  staining 
of  specimens,  and  gives  more  uniform  results: 

Solution  No.  1. 

Methylene-blue  (Merck)  5.0 

Sodium  bicarbonate  2.5 

Distilled  Water  500.0 

Place  the  chemicals  in  a  1000  Cc.  flask,  add  the  distilled  water 
and  connect  the  flask  with  a  twelve  inch  reflux  condenser.  Heat 
for  two  hours  on  a  water  bath  and  cool. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Tetrabromofluorescin  (Merck)  4.0 

Distilled  Water  250.0 

Dissolve  by  agitation  or  stirring.. 

When  solution  No.  1  has  cooled  to  20°  C,  add  No.  2  slowly 
and  with  frequent  agitation.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  well 
wetted  filter.  While  still  wet,  dissolve  in  60  Cc.  of  hot  methyl 
alcohol  (acetone  free)  and  again  filter.  Evaporate  to  half  its 
volume  and  set  aside  for  the  eosinated  methylene-blue  to  crystal- 
lize. Collect  the  crystals  and  after  they  have  dried  spontaneously 
transfer  to  a  well-stoppered  amber  colored  bottle. 

The  Stain. 

Eosinated  methylene-blue  0 . 1 

Methyl  alcohol  ('acetone  free)  100.0 

Dissolve  by  agitation. 

Like  all  polychromic  stains,  it  decomposes  rapidly  and  should 
therefore  be  made  in  small  quantities.  Amber  bottles  retard 
decomposition. 

Method  of  Staining. 

Pour  the  stain  over  the  surface  of  the  specimen  until  it  covers 
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it  and  allow  to  remain  for  from  fifteen  seconds  to  one  minute;  the 
time  varying  with  the  thickness  of  the  specimen.  This  serves 
to  fix  the  film  to  the  glass  as  well  as  to  stain  it,  so  it  is  not  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  pass  the  preparation  through  the  flame. 
Add  distilled  water  drop  by  drop  until  a  slight  metallic  scum  is 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  stain.  Precipitation  now  occurs 
and  the  actual  staining  takes  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Wash 
with  distilled  water,  when  differentiation  may  be  observed. — J. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  95-96.— (L.  S.) 

Yeasts. — Staining  by  Gram's  Method.— A.  T.  Henrici  says 
yeast  cells  retain  Gram's  stain  more  firmly  than  the  common 
Gram  positive  bacteria,  and  unlike  the  bacteria,  the  cytoplasm 
of  the  yeast  cell  is  not  homogenous  with  regard  to  its  ability  to 
retain  the  stain,  certain  granules  appearing  in  the  decolorizing  cell 
which  hold  the  dye  longer  than  others.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
ability  of  these  granules  to  resist  decolonization  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  resist  autolysis. — (J.  Med.  Re- 
search, 30,  No.  3.)     J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  707.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Albuminoids. 

Albumin. — Behavior  toward  Salts  in  Solutions  of  Different  H-ion 
Concentration. — W.  E.  Ringer  very  interestingly  discusses  the 
behavior  of  albumins  toward  salts,  bases  and  acids.  Albumin 
solutions  can  in  many  instances  be  considered  true  solutions 
in  that  the  albumin  sometimes  exists  in  a  molecular  state  in  the 
solution  and  between  these  molecules  and  the  dispersion  medium 
those  changes  take  place  characteristic  of  true  solutions.  Often 
though,  the  solutions  also  show  colloidal  properties;  the  line  be- 
tween colloid  and  true  solutions  is  not  sharp. 

Electrolytes  have  great  influence  on  the  solubility  of  albumins, 
whereas  non-electrolytes  have  no  special  effect.  Albumins  are 
amphoteric  electrolytes;  they  can  bind  H  and  OH  ions  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Strong  monobasic  acids  dissolve  globulin 
to  the  same  degree;  with  dibasic  acids,  twice  the  amount  is 
required;  with  tribasic,  three  times  as  much.  From  this  it  is 
judged  that  globulin  ties  up  acids  molecularly.  Acids  and 
alkalies  increase  the  viscosity  of  albumin  solutions,  the  albumin 
assuming  a  positive  charge  when  acids  are  added  and  a  negative 
one  with  alkalies.  When  neutral,  albumins  possess  a  slight 
charge.  There  is,  however,  a  definite  H-ion  concentration  in 
which  albumin  is  not,  or  at  least  minimally,  charged,  and  it  is 
then  probably  equally  positive  and  negative.     At  this  point — 
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the  isoelectric  point — albumins  are  most  readily  precipitated  by 
alcohol  or  heat;  some  are  insoluble  at  this  point.  The  authors 
found  that  the  viscosity  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  albumin  solution 
tended,  on  standing,  to  return  to  the  viscosity  of  a  neutral 
solution. 

Neutral  salts  do  not  impart  a  high  viscosity  to  albumin  solutions 
in  any  concentration;  on  the  contrary,  the  viscosity,  especially 
with  higher  concentrations,  is  rather  diminished  probably  be- 
cause of  commencing  precipitation.  Also,  the  albumin  does  not 
become  charged  by  neutral  salts  as  it  does  with  acids  or  alkalies. 
Albumin  does  not  increase  the  solubility  of  alkali  salts  but  does 
that  of  difficultly  soluble  inorganic  salts,  keeping  them  in  solution 
by  acting  probably  as  a  protective  colloid. 

Albumin  which  has  been  dialyzed  for  a  long  time,  thus  contain- 
ing practically  no  electrolyte  and  being  nearly  isoelectric  with 
the  dispersion  medium,  may  be  precipitated  by  alkali  salts,  but 
only  with  high  concentrations;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  small 
amounts  of  diad  metal  salts — Zn,  Hg,  Fe,  Pb — thus  differing 
from  ordinary  albumen  which  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline 
therefore  somewhat  negatively  charged.  At  the  isoelectric  point 
where  the  charge  is  at  a  minimum,  albumin  would  be  even 
less  susceptible  towards  alkali  and  diad  metal  salts.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  albumin  becomes  charged  its  action  toward 
salts  changes.  The  precipitating  action  of  sodium  salts  increases 
generally  with  positive  (acid  addition)  as  well  as  with  negative 
charging  (alkali  addition),  whereas  the  diad  metal  salts  precip- 
itate strongly  only  with  negative  charging.  Thus  an  ordinary 
albumin  solution  or  a  thoroughly  dialyzed  one,  charged  negatively 
with  a  trace  of  alkali,  gives  with  small  concentration  of  mercuric 
chloride  a  strong  precipitate;  if  the  albumin  has,  however,  been 
positively  charged  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  fairly  large  amounts 
of  mercuric  chloride  cause  no  precipitate.  If  the  anion  of  the  salt 
also  possesses  strong  precipitating  power,  such  as  the  sulphate  ion, 
the  result  is  different.  Albumen  denaturized  by  heat  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  copper  chloride  when  possessing  a  positive  charge, 
but  is  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate  or  potassium  sulphate; 
when  negatively  charged,  it  is  precipitated  by  copper  chloride, 
but  not  by  the  sulphates.  Of  the  commonly  used  precipitating 
agents  for  albumin,  phosphotungstic  acid,  potassium  ferrocyan- 
ide,  kaolin,  picrates  and  picric  acid  are  negative  and  adsorb  only 
positively  charged  albumen,  while  ferric  hydroxide  adsorbs 
negative  albumin. 
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Anions  precipitate  positively  charged  albumin  in  the  following 
order:  C2H302,  CI,  N03,  Br,  I,  SCN;  with  negatively  charged 
albumen  the  order  is  reversed.  In  the  same  manner  the  order  of 
cations  varies  with  the  charge  of  the  albumen. 

An  appearance  often  noted  especially  with  the  heavy  metal 
salts  is  illustrated  in  the  following:  to  a  very  weakly  alkaline 
globulin  solution  copper  sulphate  is  added  and  causes  a  precipi- 
tate;- further  addition  of  copper  sulphate  causes  the  precipitate 
to  disappear,  and  finally  with  very  much  copper  sulphate  it  re- 
appears. The  changes  are  probably  due  ,  in  order,  to  adsorption, 
discharge  and  precipitation,  followed  by  recharge  and  consequent 
peptisation.  With  very  high  concentration,  discharge  and  pre- 
cipitation may  recur. — Compt.  rend,  xi  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong., 
911-923.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Albumin. — Significance  in  Sputum. — Holm  and  Himmelberger 
report  on  the  quantitative  determination  of  albumin  in  sputum 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  presence  of  albumin  in  the 
sputum  usually  indicates  some  deep-seated  inflammatory  process. 
Albumin  is  present  in  practically  all  sputum  of  tuberculous  origin 
and  the  amount  bears  some  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  disease. 
The  absence  of  albumin  or  its  presence  only  in  traces,  excludes 
tuberculosis.  The  determination  of  albumin  in  the  sputum  is  one 
of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of 
tuberculosis  that  has  been  introduced  in  recent  years. — J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  20-21.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Glue. — Effect  of  Prolonged  Heating. — Linder  and  Frost  find 
that  prolonged  heating  lowers  the  strength  of  glue.  Glue  solutions 
kept  at  150°  F.  for  20  hours  lost  from  30  to  45%  of  their  ad- 
hesiveness.— Drug.  Circ,  1914,  666;  from  Engineering  News. 

Iron  Albuminate. — Estimation. — Expel  the  alcohol  from  20 
Cc.  of  iron  albuminate  solution,  and  to  the  residual  liquid, 
while  still  hot,  add  20  Cc.  of  hydrogen  dioxide  solution.  Shake 
for  one  minute  and  stand  until  evolution  of  gas  ceases.  Add 
30  Cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  heat  on  a  water-bath  until 
the  froth  produced  by  the  albumin  has  disappeared.  Remove 
any  excess  hydrogen  dioxide  by  carefully  adding  potassium 
permanganate  solution  until  a  faint  but  persistent  pink  color 
appears.  Add  water  to  make  100  Cc,  filter,  and  add  1  or  2  Gm. 
of  potassium  iodide  to  50  Cc.  of  the  filtrate.  Stand  one  hour  and 
titrate  separated  iodine  in  the  usual  way. — Drug.  Circ,  1914, 
468;  from  Riedel's  Berichte. 
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Legumin. — Preparation  from  Soya  Bean  Cake. — S.  Sato,  dis- 
cussing soluble  legumin  and  some  of  its  preparations,  states  that 
legumin  can  be  obtained  from  compressed  soya  bean  cake  by 
extraction  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  with  solution  of 
potash.  Prepared  in  this  way  it  is  much  more  digestible  than 
when  heat  is  employed,  and  as  its  composition  is  similar  to  white 
of  egg,  the  author  recommends  his  preparation  as  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  animal  albuminous  foods.  Iron  and  silver  albuminoid 
compounds  were  made,  and  the  author  mentions  specially  the 
product  of  the  action  of  tannic  acid  on  his  "soluble  legumin," 
a  product  similar  to  tannalbin  being  produced,  which  could  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tannalbin. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  lxxxiv, 
922;  from  J.  Pharm.  Soc.  Japan,  1914,  No.  387. 

Nuclein  and  Nucleinic  Acid. — Modern  Definition  of  their  Con- 
stitution.— E.  Merck's  Annual  Report,  1913,  published  this  year, 
mentions  that  heretofore  nothing  definite  could  be  said  regarding 
the  molecular  composition  of  the  nucleins,  nor  could  the  chemical 
formulation  of  nucleinic  acid  be  established  with  certainty. 
As  in  lecithin,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  phosphoric  acid 
constitutes  the  molecular  nucleus  of  these  bodies;  but  on  the 
basis  of  our  present  knowledge,  the  following  definitions  may 
be  assumed  for  the  nucleins  and  nucleinic  acids :  —  Nucleins  are 
albuminoids  containing  phosphorus,  which  are  produced  by  the 
artificial  splitting-up  of  the  nucleoproteids  and  contain  a  nucleinic 
acid  complex.  Nucleinic  acids  are  organic  acids  containing 
phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  and  besides  the  (presumably)  esterified 
phosphoric  acid,  also  purin-bases,  carbohydrates  and  occasionally 
pyrimidine-bases.  They  are  produced  from  the  nucleo-proteids 
by  the  complete  splitting  off  of  the  albuminoids. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  320.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Synthesis  of  a  Nucleinic  Acid. — In  a  previous  work  Emil 
Fischer  reported  the  synthesis  of  purine  glucosides  and  proved 
the  nucleinic  acids,  which  are  products  from  nucleoproteins, 
to  be  composed  of  phosphoric  acid,  carbohydrates  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  purine  class;  at  that  time  he  succeeded  in 
preparing  theophylline  glucoside,  but  his  attempt  to  combine 
this  with  phosphoric  acid  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  analytical 
result.  Fischer  has  now  succeeded  in  preparing  a  theophylline- 
glucoside-phosphoric  acid  which  crystallizes  well  and  is  very 
probably  a  unit  chemical  individual.  The  product  was  obtained 
by  treating  a  strongly  cooled  solution  of  theophylline  glucoside 
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in  pyridine  with  phosphorus  oxychloride.  The  resulting  product 
is  readily  converted  into  the  barium  salt  of  the  glucoside-mono- 
phosphoric  acid  (yield  80%  of  theory),  from  which  the  crystal- 
lized theophylline-glucoside-phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  with 
only  slight  loss.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid  in  which  the  phosphoric 
acid  residue  is  probably  combined  with  two  alcohol  groups; 
it  may  be  considered  a  secondary  phosphoric  acid  ester  of  the 
glucoside. 

The  author  describes,  with  great  detail,  the  analysis  and  the 
properties  of  the  new  body,  and  also  reports  the  synthesis  of 
another  artificial  nucleinic  acid,  the  methylglucoside-mono- 
phosphoric  acid. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  836-837;  from  Deut.  med. 
Presse,  1914,  156.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Organic  Poisons  (Toxins  and  the  Like). — Detection  in  Food. — 
George  Barger  reviews  briefly  the  knowledge  now  extant  concern- 
ing poisoning  by  food. 

The  organic  poisons  which  may  be  present  in  food  are  in  almost 
all  cases  nitrogenous  and  are  derived  from  protein.  Most  cases 
of  poisoning  are,  however,  really  due  to  infection  by  living 
pathogenic  organisms  contained  in  the  food.  In  some  cases 
sterile  food  may  be  poisonous  owing  to  formation  of  thermo- 
stable organic  poisons  by  bacteria  previous  to  sterilization. 
Non-bacterial  poisons  are  rare,  the  most  noteworthy  example 
being  ergot  in  rye,  the  very  poisonous  alkaloid  ergotoxine  causing 
ergotism.  By  the  action  of  bacteria,  protein  first  undergoes 
hydrolysis  into  its  constituent  amino-acids  and  these  may  then  be 
decomposed  further  in  several  ways.  The  most  usual  decompo- 
sition is  de-amination,  i.  e.  the  amino-acid  loses  ammonia  and  an 
acid  results.  An  alternative  method  is  decarboxylation;  the 
amino-acid  loses  carbon  dioxide  and  a  base  results.  The  strongest 
physiological  action  is  possessed  by  those  putrefaction  bases 
having  a  cyclic  structure  and  particularly  by  the  amines  derived 
from  tyrosine,  tryptophan  and  histidine.  The  most  poisonous 
putrefaction  base  known  is  /3-iminazolylethylamine. 

^N— CH 
CH 
XNH— C— CH2.CH2.NH2 

derived  from  histidine.  It  is  possibe  that  poisonous  food  owes 
its  properties  to  more  complex  peptone-like  bodies,  but  nothing  is 
known  concerning  these.  Considering  our  ignorance  of  the 
poisonous  constituents  in  tainted   food,  the  available  chemical 
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methods  are  of  little  value  for  their  detection.  In  no  case  are 
the  methods  for  the  separation  of  vegetable  alkaloids  of  any 
value,  for  putrefaction  bases  are  almost  always  insoluble  in  ether 
or  chloroform.  Special  methods,  depending  on  precipitation 
with  phosphotungstic  acid,  mercuric  chloride,  etc.  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  presence  of  such  putrefaction  products  as  p- 
hydroxyphenylethylamine  and  /3-iminazolylethylamine  is  best 
demonstrated  by  their  physiological  action  (effect  on  the  blood 
pressure  and  on  the  isolated  uterus  respectively.) — Comp.  rend, 
xi  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong.,  1136-1138.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Ferments  and  Enzymes. 

Albuminoid  Nature  of  Amylase. — H.  C.  Sherman  and  A.  0. 
Gettler  have  examined  purified  intensely  active  amylase,  derived 
from  both  pancreas  and  malt,  by  the  method  of  Van  Slyke. 
The  results  show  that  amounts  of  ammonia,  melanine,  arginine, 
histidine,  lysine,  and  cystine  formed  among  other  products  of 
hydrolysis  are  comparable  to  those  given  by  albuminoids  such  as 
casein,  and  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  albuminoid  nature  of  these 
ferments. — J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  35,  1770. 

Amygdalinase  and  Amygdalase. — Modifications  Due  to  Age. — 
It  is  known  that  diastatic  ferments  gradually  lose  their  activity 
under  the  influence  of  time,  even  kept  in  the  dark  and  in  closed 
vessels.  Another  modification  is  found  to  occur  in  the  case  of 
the  emulsin  ferments  amygdalinase  and  amygdalase.  It  has 
been  shown  previously  that  these  two  ferments  attain  the  optimum 
activity  in  a  medium  distinctly  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein. 
G.  Bertrand  and  A.  Compton  now  find  that  this  alkaline  optimum 
becomes  markedly  higher  with  the  age  of  the  ferments.  The 
ferments  isolated  in  1910  were  found  to  require  a  greater  alka- 
linity to  attain  their  maximum  activity  in  1912.  This  year, 
when  they  were  again  tested,  the  optimum  was  attained  with  a 
still  more  alkaline  medium.  The  actual  diastatic  value  of  the 
ferments  showed  only  a  slight  progressive  diminution.  In 
other  words,  although  the  zymatic  energy  slightly  diminishes, 
the  resistance  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  hydrogen  ions  is 
increased. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  525;  from  Compt.  rend.,  159,  434. 

Digestive  Ferments. — Observations  on  the  Assay  of. — Howard  T. 
Graber  states  that  starch  possessing  an  acidity  or  alkalinity  too 
small  to  be  detected  by  litmus,  but  capable  of  affecting  cochineal, 
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has  a  decided  effect  upon  the  digestive  activity  of  pancreatin. 
This  effect  is  greatest  in  case  the  starch  is  alkaline  in  reaction. 
He  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

I.  The  starch  should  be  neutral  or  at  most  but  very  weakly 
acid. 

II.  It  should  be  chosen  of  average  moisture  content  with  a 
preference  toward  the  use  of  anhydrous  starch. 

III.  The  temperature  of  the  diluted  iodine  solution  should  be 
constant.— J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  1914,  402.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Enzymes. —  Their  Nature. — Enzymes,  in  the  past,  have  fre- 
quently been  assigned  to  the  category  of  proteins.  The  reason 
for  this  has  been  that  the  fermentative  properties  of  certain 
solutions  have  usually  been  associated  with  the  protein  fractions 
contained  therein.  With  respect  to  their  behavior  in  precipita- 
tion, dialysis,  alteration  by  heat,  and  other  properties,  the  analogy 
between  proteins  and  enzymes  has  appeared  to  be  close;  so  that, 
pending  the  extension  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  chemistry 
of  proteins,  some  excuse  was  present  for  identifying  the  enzymes 
as  protein  in  make-up.  The  enzymes  are  undoubtedly  colloidal 
in  character;  and  in  order  to  isolate  them  in  greater  purity  the 
methods  commonly  applied  to  other  colloids  have  been  used. 
The  fact  that  many  "purified"  enzymes  give  protein  reactions 
may  merely  mean  that  the  albuminous  material  is  dragged  along 
mechanically  in  attempting  to  isolate  the  enzymes. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  782.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Enzymes. — Significance  in  Pharmacognosy. — In  a  very  inter- 
esting and  comprehensive  paper,  A.  Tschirch  reviews  the  various 
groups  and  subdivisions  of  the  enzymes,  also  giving  some  historical 
data  and  stating  their  general  and  specific  properties  and  activities. 
The  majority  of  the  more  than  120  known  enzymes  act  by 
changing  or  decomposing  substances,  but  an  increasing  number 
of  synthesizing  ensymes  is  being  discovered.  Probably  no  living 
plant  cell  is  free  from  enzymes.  Often  a  number  of  enzymes — 
these  frequently  antagonistic  in  action — occur  in  the  same  plant 
or  animal  cell.  From  the  liver  10  enzymes  have  so  far  been  iso- 
lated; the  yeast  cell  contains,  besides  zymase,  members  of  all 
other  groups  of  carbohydrases,  glucosidases,  esterases,  proteases, 
coagulases,  oxidases,  and  reductases;  horse-chestnut  bark  con- 
tains 3  different  oxidases,  a  catalase  and  an  anaeroxidase. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  "post-mortem"  changes  that 
occur  when  the  medicinal  plant  becomes  a  drug.     The  separation 
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of  a  part  from  a  plant  does  not  mean  its  immediate  death,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  ripening  of  seeds  and  of  fruits  shipped  to  us  in  an 
unripe  state,  and  the  fact  that  treatment  with  boiling  water 
prevents  ripening  indicates  that  it  is  due  to  enzymes.  The 
results  of  enzymatic  processes  may  be  often  observed  immediately 
after  separating  the  plant  part  from  the  parent;  many  barks 
become  red-colored,  the  red  tint  showing  distinctly  in  20  seconds 
in  the  case  of  Cinchona  succirubra.  Kola  seeds,  potatoes,  fruits, 
etc.  when  cut  open  show  a  similar  change  which  may  be  prevented 
by  previously  steeping  in  water  at  80°  C. 

During  drying  very  decided  changes  take  place.  The  fact 
that  discoloration  takes  place  is  not  always  due  to  enzymatic 
activity.  Colors  that  are  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  blossoms  of  verbascum,  rosa  and  papaver,  are  much  less 
stable  than  those  colors  bound  to  chromatophores  as  in  capsicum, 
and  it  is  necessary  in  the  former  case  to  dry  quickly  to  prevent  dis- 
coloration due  to  the  activity  of  the  enzymes.  As  regards  the 
well-known  discoloration  of  chlorophyll  during  drying,  the 
degree  of  discoloration  due  to  formation  of  brownish-green 
phseophytin  (Tschirch's  phyllocyanic  acid)  depends  on  the 
acidity  of  the  cell-sap,  plants  like  rumex  which  possess  a  very 
acid  sap,  discoloring  rapidly,  while  swamp  or  water  plants  which 
have  a  slightly  acid  or  neutral  sap  discolor  only  slowly  and, 
with  rapid  drying,  not  at  all.  In  the  living  plant  the  color  is 
protected  from  the  cell-sap  by  the  alkaline  plasma  and  the 
plasma  membrane  which  surrounds  each  chlorophyll  corpuscle, 
but  when  the  cell  dies  the  plasma  membrane  becomes  permeable 
and  the  sap  penetrates  into  the  corpuscle.  The  fact  that  other 
factors  besides  enzymes  act  in  this  case  is  illustrated  further  by 
heat  producing  the  discoloration  also. 

Changes  in  odor  also  occur  during  drying.  It  is  not  yet  defi- 
nitely known  to  what  extent  the  formation  of  the  odor  in  drying 
orris  rhizome  or  the  change  of  the  bed-bug  odor  of  fresh  coriander 
to  its  well-known  aroma  are  due  to  enzymes.  Uncured  vanilla 
fruits  when  treated  with  alcohol  vapor  to  destroy  the  enzymes 
did  not  during  subsequent  curing  develop  the  vanilla  odor. 
Valerian  produces  its  specific  odor  during  drying  when  the  valeric 
acid  esters  are  hydrolyzed  by  enzymes.  In  the  case  of  Ageratum 
mexicanum  enzymes  are  not  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
coumarin,  it  being  considered  simply  a  product  of  decomposition 
during  the  dying  of  the  cells. 

It  is  known  that  other  changes  also  occur  deeply  affecting  the 
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drug,  but  not  so  readily  recognizable  as  color  and  odor  changes; 
in  fact,  the  fresh  and  the  dried  drug  are  two  distinct  pharmacologi- 
cal individuals,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  being 
more  effective  medicinally.  The  fact  that  glucosides  under  the 
influence  of  ferments  suffer  changes  not  only  by  hydrolysis  but 
by  direct  decomposition  during  drying  may  be  considered  proven. 
According  to  Lesueur's  investigations  probably  no  important 
changes  take  place  with  alkaloids  during  drying  of  the  drugs. 
Of  interest  is  Schoonbrocdt's  observation  that  fresh  plants 
readily  yield  pure  alkaloids  in  a  crystalline  state,  while  the  drugs 
(dried  plants)  give  amorphous  products  with  the  same  extraction 
process.  The  ripening  of  tinctures,  wines  and  other  drug  extrac- 
tion products  is  due  to  enzymes. 

Bourquelot  found  that  many  plants  lose  their  enzymes  either 
during  drying  or  on  prolonged  keeping.  Some  drugs,  however, 
like  cichorium,  taraxacum  and  althea  are  still  well  supplied  after 
being  dried,  and  the  enzymes  of  gums  and  gum-resins  which 
always  contain  oxidases,  are  among  the  most  enduring.  In  the 
dried  state  gum  arabic  will  retain  its  enzyme  unchanged  for 
centuries,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  laccase  of  Japanese  lac 
which  plays  so  important  a  role  in  changing  the  primary  resins 
into  the  insoluble,  highly  resistant  oxidation  products  that 
characterize  the  lacquers  of  Japanese  ware. 

The  activities  of  enzymes  in  drugs  are  often  useful  as  exercised 
in  the  fermenting  process  for  tea,  cacao,  tobacco,  vanilla,  tama- 
rinds, etc. 

The  author  also  discusses  the  question:  Should  the  enzymes 
in  the  fresh  plant  be  destroyed  by  sterilization?  A  comparison 
of  the  action  of  "sterilized"  medicinal  plants  and  their  prepara- 
tions with  "unsterilized"  ones  would  undoubtedly  be  interesting 
and  valuable.  In  Germany  and  France  a  number  of  drugs  and 
preparations — some  for  subcutaneous  and  intravenous  injection — 
are  on  the  market,  made  from  drugs  in  which  enzymatic  changes 
during  drying  were  prevented  by  previous  sterilization.  The 
new  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia  instructs  the  mucilage  of  acacia  to  be 
heated  to  prevent  enzyme  activity.— Compt.  rend,  xi  Intern. 
Pharm.  Congr.,  154-173.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Ferments. — Action  in  the  Vital  Processes  of  the  Plant. — 
Reviewing  the  very  numerous  and  important  results  brought  to 
light  during  the  past  three  years  by  investigation  of  the  action 
of  emulsin  and  similar  enzymes  on  sugars,  alcohols,  and  gluco- 
sides, E.  Bourquelot  and  M.  Bridel  show  that  these  considerably 
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elucidate  the  role  of  these  substances  in  the  vital  processes  of 
nutrition  in  the  plant. 

The  same  ferment  has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  both  the 
hydrolysis  and  synthesis  of  glucosides.  In  neither  case  is  the 
process  complete.  The  action  is  greater,  in  either  direction,  pro- 
portional to  the  mass  of  substance:  glucoside  on  the  one  hand, 
and  alcohol  and  sugar  on  the  other,  with  a  constant  quantity 
of  ferment.  Consequently,  in  experiments  in  vitro,  a  state 
of  equilibrium  is  reached.  This  is  indicated,  experimentally,  by 
the  cessation  of  hydrolysis,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  phases 
that  can  be  rapidly  demonstrated.  But  the  least  modification 
in  the  amount,  either  of  glucose  or  glucoside,  again  starts  the 
enzyme  action  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
to  understand,  how,  in  the  active  living  cell,  this  equilibrium  is 
never  attained.  For  instance,  glucose  formed  is  consumed  by 
the  growing  tissues  of  the  plant  during  germination  or  active 
vegetation.  The  same  ferment  which  builds  up  the  glucoside 
as  a  reserve  material  is  also,  at  the  proper  time,  the  agent  of  its 
disintegration.  In  the  laboratory,  in  the  case  of  glucose,  this 
removal  may  be  effected  by  means  of  yeast,  and  the  whole  of  the 
glucoside,  under  the  action  of  the  enzyme  may  be  used  up. 
These  processes  are  much  more  complex  in  the  plant  than  the 
simple  example  given  above.  Other  ferments  are  simultaneously 
performing  synthetic  and  hydrolising  actions  and  forming  other 
organic  compounds,  which  further  disturb  the  state  of  equilibrium. 
— Pharm.  J.,  92,  287;  from  Comptes  rend.,  158,  206. 

Ferments. — Occurrence,  Significance  and  Determination  in 
Animal  Excretions. — Martin  Jacoby  considers  it  of  importance 
to  determine  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  the  body  ferments 
present  in  faeces  and  urine  because  diagnostic  and  prognostic 
information  may  thus  be  obtained.  To  prevent  enzymatic  action 
of  bacteria  these  should  be  destroyed  by  antiseptics,  though 
this  does  not  remove  the  possibility  that  the  dead  bacteria  still 
possess  fermentative  activity  or  that  they  formed  enzymes 
previously  in  the  body.  The  presence  of  pepsin  in  excreted  faeces 
has  with  present  methods  not  been  proven  so  far,  though  it  has 
been  found  in  the  lower  intestinal  regions.  Since  native  albumens 
of  varying  sources  as  well  as  albumoses  are  split,  it  is  probable 
that  faecal  matter  contains  not  only  trypsin,  the  proteolytic 
enzyme  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  but  also  the  ferment  erepsin  furn- 
ished by  glands  of  the  intestinal  walls;  however,  as  both  enzymes 
split  casein,  it  is  not  possible  to  differentiate  them  by  the  method 
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commonly  used  in  testing  faeces  extracts  as  to  their  ability  to 
convert  casein  into  a  form  non-precipitable  by  acetic  acid.  At- 
tempts to  show  a  relationship  between  content  of  trypsin  in 
faeces  and  diseases  of  the  pancreas  have  given  no  definite  results 
so  far. 

The  diagnostically  and  prognostically  most  important  faecal 
ferment  at  present  is  diastase  which  is  estimated  by  determining 
the  least  quantity  of  faecal  extract  required  at  definite  tempera- 
ture in  a  given  time  to  convert  a  known  amount  of  1%  Kahl- 
baum's  soluble  starch,  using  a  little  toluol  to  prevent  bacterial 
activity.  In  diseases  of  the  pancreas  there  is  a  decided  diminu- 
tion of  diastase  in  the  faeces. 

Other  carbohydrate-splitting  ferments  have  been  found  in  faeces 
especially  of  infants,  but  so  far  no  practical  importance  can  be 
attached  to  them. 

As  regards  urine,  pepsin  and  propepsin  are  normal  constitu- 
ents, the  propepsin  changing  to  pepsin  on  treating  with  dilute 
acid.  The  pepsin  may  be  estimated  by  means  of  ricin,  casein  or 
edestin. 

Pepsin  was  found  absent  in  urine  in  advanced  cases  of  gastric 
carcinoma.  Trypsin  of  weak  activity  was  found  in  albuminous 
urine,  no  special  diagnostic  value  being  at  present  attached  to 
it.  It  can  be  concentrated  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  the 
urine  and  casein  solution  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  the  casein  carry- 
ing the  trypsin  down  with  it,  and,  after  addition  of  more  casein 
to  the  well-washed  precipitate,  dissolving  in  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  adding  a  little  toluol  and  permitting  to  digest  for  24 
hours;  then  precipitating  the  digestion  mixture  with  a  tannin- 
sodium  acetate-acetic  acid  solution  and  determining  the  digestion 
products  in  the  filtrate  by  the  Kjeldahl  method.  In  normal 
urines  no  trypsin  was  found  by  this  method. 

Of  importance  is  the  determination  of  diastase  in  urine  which 
is  accomplished  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  mentioned  under 
faeces.  In  diseases  of  the  pancreas  there  is  very  frequently 
an  enormous  increase;  in  diabetes  mellitus,  pernicious  anaemia 
and  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  a  decided  decrease  is  noted.  By 
determining  the  diastase  content  of  the  urine  separately  from 
the  canal  leading  from  each  of  the  two  kidneys  it  is  easy  to 
determine  which  kidney  is  diseased  or  whether  both  are.  The 
urine  of  infants  contains  only  traces  of  diastase. 

In  studying  the  enzyme  of  sputum,  Abderhalden  found  the 
sputum  of  pneumonia  before  the  crisis,  entirely  or  almost  in- 
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capable  of  splitting  leucyl  glycine,  but  with  the  crisis  a  very 
active  splitting  power  sets  in. — Compt.  rend,  xi  Intern.  Pharm. 
Cong.,  804-809. 

Action  of  Invertin  on  Cane  Sugar  in  Methyl  and  Ethyl  Alcohol  of 
different  Strengths. — E.  Bourquelot  and  M.  Bridel  now  record 
some  results  of  experiments  with  invertin,  the  ferment  of  brewers' 
top  yeast,  and  cane  sugar.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  ultimate 
results  prove  analogous  to  those  already  obtained  with  /3-glucos- 
idase  of  emulsin,  and  /?-glucosidase  of  bottom  yeast,  the  bio- 
chemical method  will  afford  a  means  for  the  synthesis  of  cane 
sugar  which  has  not  yet  been  successfully  attained.  The  present 
experiments  deal  with  the  hydrolysing  action  of  invertin  in  the 
two  alcohols  named,  and  indicate  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  this  action.  The  invertin  used  consisted  of  top  yeast,  killed  by 
maceration  for  12  hours  in  ethyl  alcohol,  95%,  then  drained  and 
dried  in  the  air.  In  the  presence  of  methyl  alcohol  this  ferment 
completely  hydrolyses  cane  sugar  by  contact  in  inverse  speed- 
ratio  to  the  strength  of  the  alcohol,  up  to  50%  by  weight.  When 
the  alcoholic  strength  reaches  this  figure  the  ferment  is  killed, 
and  hydrolysis  ceases.  Thus,  0.2  Gm.  of  invertin  completely 
hydrolyses  1  Gm.  of  cane  sugar  in  100  mils  of  methyl  alcohol  10% 
in  three  days.  In  methyl  alcohol  40%  it  requires  nineteen  days. 
If  instead  of  adding  the  ferment  directly  to  the  mixture,  a  filtered 
maceration  of  the  same  amount  of  invertin  is  employed,  complete 
hydrolysis  is  not  attained  in  10%  methyl  alcohol  until  upwards 
of  ten  days,  and  is  not  nearly  complete  with  40%  methyl  alcohol 
even  after  thirty-five  days.  This  shows  that,  like  the  other 
ferments,  invertin  can  act  by  contact  in  media  in  which  it  is  not 
appreciably  soluble.  With  ethyl  alcohol  the  results  are  similar, 
but  this  is  much  less  toxic  to  the  ferment  than  methyl  alcohol. 
With  ethyl  alcohol  10%  inversion  was  complete  in  two  days, 
and  it  was  marked,  and  not  arrested  after  action  in  alcohol  90%, 
for  100  days.  The  polarimetric  observations  of  the  progressive 
inversions  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  optical  rotation 
of  laevulose  and  of  glucose  varies  in  alcohol  of  different  strengths. 
That  of  laevulose  diminishes  as  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  rises, 
while  that  of  glucose  increases  under  similar  conditions.  If 
these  facts  are  not  borne  in  mind,  a  wrong  interpretation  will  be 
put  on  the  polarimetric  readings. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  683;  from  J. 
pharm.  chim.,  9,  321. 

Maltase    and  a-GIucosidase  are   Distinct  Ferments. — It  has 
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been  thought,  from  the  fact  that  the  ferment  of  bottom  yeast  will 
hydrolyze  maltose,  that  maltase  and  a-glucosidase  are  one  and 
the  same  ferment.  This,  according  to  A.  Aubry,  is  not  so. 
Yeast  ferment  is  a  complex  mixture  of  enzymes;  results  obtained 
with  it  may  be  referred  to  any  one  of  the  ferments  present,  of 
which  there  are  probably  many.  Since  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  isolate  maltase  quite  free  from  a-glucosidase  from  yeast  fer- 
ment, recourse  was  had  to  other  substances  known  to  contain 
maltase.  One  of  these  is  fresh  human  urine.  A  specimen  of 
this  preserved  with  toluene  was  found  to  be  active  towards 
maltose ;  but  a  portion  of  it  brought  no  hydrolysis  of  a-methyl- 
glucoside.  Another  source  of  maltase  free  from  a-glucosidase  is 
a  maceration  in  distilled  water  of  a  culture  of  Aspergillus  niger 
on  Raulin's  solution.  As  before,  this  caused  hydrolysis  of  maltose, 
but  was  without  action  on  a-methyl-glucoside.  It  is  proved, 
therefore,  that  the  two  ferments  are  distinct. — Pharm.  J.,  93, 
195;  from  J.  pharm.  chim.,  1914,  10,  23. 

Commercial  Papain. — Its  Assay.- — H.  M.  Adams  speaking 
of  the  adulteration  of  papain  says  that  50  per  cent  of  the  samples 
received,  were  so  deficient  in  digestive  power  as  to  be  practically 
worthless.  The  digestive  power  of  samples  containing  starch 
appears  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  starch 
present.  Pepsin  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adulterant,  but  does 
not  interfere  if  assay  for  digestive  strength  is  conducted  in 
neutral  or  alkaline  solution.  He  proposes  the  following  method 
of  assay  as  suitable  to  all  samples  of  papain. 

"Add  0.325  Gm.  of  powdered  sample  to  10  Gms.  fresh,  lean, 
raw  beef,  which  has  been  finely  chopped  or  passed  through  a 
sausage  grinder,  and  placed  in  6-ounce  wide  mouth  bottle.  Now 
add  100  Cc.  water,  stopper  and  shake  until  meat  is  thoroughly 
disintegrated.  Place  in  water  bath  at  50  to  55°  C.  for  5  hours, 
shaking  gently  1  minute  every  15  minutes.  Pour  the  contents 
into  long  graduated  tube  and  allow  to  settle." — J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.,  1914,  669.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Pepsin. — Bacteriological  Purity. — Ernest  Quant  found  samples 
of  pepsin,  especially  the  powder  form,  obtained  from  English, 
American  and  Continental  sources  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory  in 
regard  to  their  bacteriological  purity.  From  broth  cultures,  cul- 
tivations were  made  on  gelatin  (7  days),  agar  (24  hours),  and  in 
litmus  milk  (anaerobic,  48  hours).  The  results  showed  presence 
of  B.  subtilis,  B.  mesentericus,  B.  megatherium,  B.  enteritidis- 
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sporogenes,  streptococci  and  moulds.  Pepsins  showing  an  acid 
reaction  gave  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Chloroform  was 
found  to  sterilize  the  pepsin. — Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  (Year- 
book of  Pharmacy),  1914,  333-337.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Pepsin. — Destruction  by  the  Electric  Current. — When  direct 
electric  currents  were  passed  through  pepsin  solutions,  kept 
from  polarizing  by  rapid  shaking,  peptic  activity  was  found  to  be 
decreased  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  coulombs  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  liquid. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  713;  from  Am.  J.  Phys., 
32,  41. 

Pepsin  and  Trypsin. — Action  on  one  Another. — According  to  E. 
S.  Edie  in  Biochem.  J.,  excess  of  trypsin  inhibits  the  digestive 
action  of  pepsin  in  acid  solutions,  and  excess  of  pepsin  hinders 
the  digestive  action  of  trypsin  in  alkaline  media.  In  both  cases 
the  inhibition  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amounts  of  the 
enzyme  present.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  395. 

Pepsins. — Differences  between  Pepsins  from  Different  Sources. — 
The  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  causes  the  greatest 
activity  is  by  no  means  the  same  for  all  pepsins;  the  optimum 
acidity  was  found  by  D.  Lenard  to  be  lower  for  pepsin  from  the 
pig  than  for  that  from  the  dog,  while  human  pepsin  showed  its 
greatest  activity  with  a  still  higher  acidity.  If  pepsin  from  the 
dog  is  rendered  inactive  by  means  of  alkali,  it  partly  recovers  its 
activity  on  re-acidifying,  but  this  was  found  to  occur  only  in 
some  cases  with  human  or  pig  pepsin.  If  trypsin  is  rendered 
inactive  by  the  addition  of  acid  it  does  not  recover  its  activity 
on  neutralizing  or  rendering  alkaline. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  573;  Apoth. 
Ztg.,  1914,  203. 

Pepsin  and  Rennin.— Action. — The  evidence  for  the  contention 
that  the  protein-digesting  and  the  milk-curdling  activities  of 
extracts,  like  those  of  the  stomach,  are  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  agency,  is  becoming  more  convincing  as  the  known 
facts  of  these  enzyme  actions  are  being  more  critically  reviewed. 
There  is  no  difficulty  today  in  looking  on  the  clotting  of  milk  by 
enzymes  as  a  stage  in  the  proteolysis  of  casein.  The  clotting  of 
milk  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  specific  protein 
of  milk  casein  rather  than  the  enzyme  which  acts  on  it. — J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  855-856.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Rennin  and  Pepsin. — Is  Their  Action  Identical"!  —  E.  Fuld 
discusses  the  question  as  to  whether  rennin  and  pepsin  are  alike 
in  action.     It  is  probable  that  pepsins  from  different  animals 
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are  not  alike;  the  same  is  true  of  rennins.  The  difference  between 
rennin  (chymosin)  and  parachymosin  is  a  much  discussed  point. 
Rennin  is  present  in  the  stomachs  of  calves,  lambs  and  goats; 
parachymosin  is  found  in  most  animals  and  man.  The  important 
distinction  made  is  that,  under  ordinary  experiment  conditions, 
parachymosin  decreases  in  activity  more  rapidly  than  the  dilution 
would  call  for.  Its  activity  curve,  however,  approaches  that  of 
rennin  if  the  temperature  is  decreased.  Similarly,  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  higher  than  body  heat,  rennin  acts  in  a  like  irregular 
manner,  showing  that  the  difference  is  merely  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  proteolytic  enzymes  exercise 
in  general  a  milk-curdling  action;  also,  milk-curdling  effects  are 
accompanied  by  proteolytic  activity.  Further,  parachymosin 
and  pepsin  are  considered  identical.  Nevertheless,  rennin  is 
held  to  be  distinct.  This  distinction  really  concerns  merely  a 
detail  which  will  be  considered  of  lesser  importance  the  more  we 
are  convinced  that  the  differences  between  rennin  and  parachy- 
mosin are  by  no  means  pronounced  since  a  variation  of  the 
ordinary  experiment  temperature  indicates  that  no  truly  qualita- 
tive distinction  exists. — Compt.  rend,  xi  Intern.  Pharm.  Cong., 
781-788.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Removing  Pepsin,  Rennin  or  Trypsin  from  Solution. — Moist 
aluminum  hydroxide  will  remove  all  of  the  pepsin,  rennin  or 
trypsin  from  a  solution  by  simply  shaking  therewith,  says  M. 
Rubner.  This  means  caution  in  the  use  of  agents  which  may  be 
employed  to  clarify  pepsin  solutions. — Bull.  Pharm.,  1914,  440. — 
(L.  S.) 

Trypsin. — The  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas,  separated 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  other  enzymes  and  constituents 
of  the  gland  and  of  a  definite  strength.  Trypsin,  is  a  fine  dry 
powder,  in  which  form  the  enzyme  is  permanent  when  protected 
from  moisture.  It  is  slowly  but  not  completely  soluble  in  water. 
Trypsin  has  from  four  to  five  times  the  strength  of  Pancreatin, 
U.  S.  P.  The  tryptic  power  of  trypsin  by  the  method  proposed 
by  Sir  William  Roberts  is  10,000  units.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914 
62,  776.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Syntheses  by  Use  of  Enzymes. — L.  Rosenthaler  in  a  lecture 
before  the  University  of  Berne,  gave  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  work  done  in  preparing  synthetic  glucosides  and  other  organic 
bodies  by  the  use  of  enzymes  as  a  factor  of  influence.  He  cited 
the  work  of  Croft  Hill  in  preparing  disaccharide  from  glucose; 
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of  Bourquelot  in  synthesizing  gentiobiose  and  beta-ethyl- 
glucoside;  and  of  Feist  in  preparing  1-benzaldehyde-cyanhydrine. 
An  excellent  bibliography  accompanies  the  paper. — Schweiz. 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  421  and  437.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Urease. — W.  A:  Puckner.  Urease  is  a  preparation  of  the 
urealytic  enzyme  obtained  from  the  soy  bean,  Soja  hispida.  It 
decomposes  urea  into  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  it  may  be 
employed  in  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine, 
blood  and  other  fluids.  Urease  is  now  being  marketed  by  several 
firms  as  a  fine,  white  powder  with  little  taste  or  odor.  It  is 
soluble  in  slightly  alkaline  water  and  represents  the  urea-convert- 
ing enzyme  of  soy  bean  in  a  condition  of  high  potency.  It  is 
practically  free  of  the  water-soluble  proteins  which  are  precipi- 
tated by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  proteins  that  are  insoluble  in 
water.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  165.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Urea  and  Urease. — Simultaneous  Presence  in  the  Same  Plant. — 
It  has  been  experimentally  proved  by  R.  Fosse  that  lower  as  well 
as  higher  plants  (Aspergillus  niger,  young  pea  and  soja  plants) 
contain  beside  each  other  urea  and  urease,  which  latter  splits 
urea  at  44°  C.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enzyme  urease 
has  for  its  role  the  conversion  of  the  urea,  manufactured  by  the 
plant  or  abstracted  by  it  from  its  surroundings,  into  the  very 
readily  assimilable  ammonia. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  542;  from 
Compt.  rendus,  158,  1374-1376.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Zymase. — Preparation. — Jacob  Rosenbloom  says  the  zymase 
of  yeast  can  readily  be  separated  by  grinding  compressed  yeast 
in  a  mortar  with  water  and  sand  and  adding  the  expressed  liquid 
to  5  times  its  volume  of  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to 
settle,  filtered  and  washed  with  alcohol  followed  by  ether.  The 
precipitate  is  then  dried  and  preserved  in  tightly  corked  amber 
bottles.  The  enzyme  in  this  form  is  still  active  five  months 
after  its  preparation.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  377.— (M.  I. 
W.) 

Sera  and  Vaccines. 

Anaphylaxis. — K.  Joseph  claims  that  the  danger  of  anaphylaxis 
in  man  is  much  exaggerated.  It  is  incorrect  to  assume  that  what 
is  observed  in  extremely  susceptible  small  animals  applies  to  man. 
Only  with  much  debilitated  children  and  by  intravenous  injection 
of  antitoxin  a  second  time,  is  there  danger.  Heubner  declares 
that  with  otherwise  healthy  children  there  need  be  no  cause  of 
anxiety   on   reinjection   of   antitoxin   by   the   subcutaneous   or 
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intramuscular  route.  The  attempts  to  avoid  trouble  by  iodizing 
the  antitoxin,  using  an  oil  vehicle,  pasteurizing  or  removing  the 
albumin  have  failed  to  prevent  anaphylaxis  in  small  animals 
while  they  materially  lowered  the  antitoxin  strength. — (Deut. 
med.  Wochnschr.,  1914,  40,  No.  11.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  1291.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Relationship  of  Anaphylaxis  to  Immunity. — F.  B.  Gurd  says 
the  blood  serum  of  immune  animals  contains  not  only  sensitizing 
bodies  but  also  some  substance  which  is  potent  to  protect  the 
animal  from  the  effects  of  the  cleavage  split  products.  For  the 
purpose  of  explanation  the  anaphylactic  ferments  may  be  called 
the  lysins  of  the  first  order.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  anaphylactic 
state.  The  ferment  capable  of  digesting  the  toxic  split  product 
is  designated  the  lysin  of  the  second  order.  It  is  to  the  presence 
in  the  tissues  of  lysins  of  the  second  order  that  the  repeatedly 
inocculated  animal  owes  its  so-called  immunity  to  the  toxin. — 
(Am.  J.  Trop.  Dis.,  1914,  No.  11.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
1925.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Antigonococcic  Serum  is  taken  from  sheep  and  goats  and  grown 
on  agar  cultures. — Am.  Drug.,  1914,  9. — '(F.  J.  B.) 

Antimeningitis  Serum. — John  Auer  states  that  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  administration  of  anti-meningitis  serum  by 
intraspinal  injection  has  practically  turned  the  former  70% 
mortality  from  epidemic  meningitis  into  70%  recoveries.  Ac- 
cumulated experience,  however,  has  apparently  shown  that  the 
injection  of  the  serum  itself  may  have  been  the  cause  of  death 
in  a  very  small  number  of  cases.  These  deaths  have  been  ex- 
plained in  a  variety  of  ways.  S.  P.  Kramer  holds  that  they 
were  caused  by  the  trikresol  which  had  been  added  as  a  preserva- 
tive to  the  serum,  a  contention  which  has  recently  been  sup- 
ported by  Hale  on  the  basis  of  experimental  work  on  dogs  and 
cats.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1799.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Antistreptococcus  Serum  in  Chronic  Arthritis.— Homer  K. 
Nicoll  says  the  administration  of  horse  serum  in  repeated  doses 
may  be  followed  in  25%  of  the  cases  by  dangerous  degrees  of 
anaphylaxis  even  in  patients  who  give  no  history  of  previous  use 
of  horse  serum  or  of  asthmatic  symptoms.  In  view  of  these  facts 
the  use  of  antistreptococcus  serum  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
arthritis  is,  under  present  conditions,  neither  advisable  nor 
justifiable.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  2225-2227.— (M.  I.  W.) 
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Antitoxins  and  Vaccines. —  Theories  Underlying  their  Use. — In 
a  very  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.,  A.  Parker  Hitchens  states  that  the  action  of  anti- 
toxins has  definitely  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  pure  speculation 
and  that  we  have  come  to  understand  more  clearly  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  vaccines.  The  action  of  antitoxins,  bacterial 
vaccines,  and  antibacterial  sera  are  discussed  at  length  and  the 
following  summary  presented: 

1.  -  There  are  two  classes  of  bacteria  with  regard  to  their  method 
of  producing  disease:  (a)  Those  that  produce  soluble  and  dif- 
fusible toxins,  and  (b)  those  that  do  not. 

2.  The  toxin-producing  bacteria  are  the  diphtheria  bacillus 
and  the  tetanus  bacillus. 

3.  Antitoxins  produced  by  injecting  horses  with  the  specific 
toxins  are  antagonistic  to  the  specific  toxic  products  of  the  bacilli 
in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  antagonism  between  acid  and 
alkali. 

4.  To  the  second  class  belong  the  great  majority  of  the  disease- 
producing  bacteria. 

5.  The  symptoms  in  the  disease  caused  by  the  latter  are 
probably  the  result  of  the  action  of  their  specific  metabolic 
products  combined  with  the  effect  of  the  liberated  poisonous  part 
of  their  protein  molecule. 

6.  Recovery  from  such  infectious  diseases  depends  upon  the 
production  of  sufficient  specific  protein-splitting  ferment  to  remove 
their  causative  bacteria  from  the  tissues. 

7.  The  amount  of  this  specific  protein-splitting  ferment  may 
be  increased  by  injecting  bacteria  of  the  same  kind  beneath 
healthy  skin. 

8.  Immunity  from  infectious  disease  depends  upon  the 
existence  in  the  tissues  of  sufficient  specific  protein-splitting 
ferment  to  dissolve  invading  bacteria  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
develop. 

9.  The  rational  administration  of  bacterial  vaccines  pre- 
supposes accurate  diagnosis  and  the  administration  of  bacteria 
identical  in  kind  with  those  causing  the  infection. 

10.  Sensitized  vaccines  are  superior  to  ordinary  vaccines 
because  they  reduce  the  preliminary  period  under  which  the 
injected  bacteria  are  being  split  up  so  that  the  non-poisonous 
part  may  be  available  for  the  production  of  specific  antibodies. 

11.  Antibacterial    sera — antistreptococcic    and    antipneumo- 
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coccic — depend  for  their  activity  upon  their  content  of  specific 
antibodies  or  ferments. 

12.  The  amount  of  these  ferments  in  even  the  best  sera  is 
relatively  small,  and  the  sera  must  therefore  be  used  in  larger 
doses  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past. 

13.  Antimeningococcic  serum  is  both  antibacterial  and  anti- 
toxic. 

14.  Since  the  efficiency  of  curative  sera  is  increased  many 
fold  when  administered  intravenously,  this  route  will  be  used 
more  frequently  than  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past. — Am.  J. 
Pharm.,  1914,  198-206. 

Autogenous  Serum  in  the  Treatment  of  Psoriasis. — Howard 
Fox  observes  that  autogenous  serum  when  used  alone  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  value  but  is  of  decided  value  in  many  cases  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  chrysarobin.  Obstinate  cases  of  psoria- 
sis that  have  long  resisted  vigorous  treatment  with  chrysarobin 
ointment  will  often  yield  to  this  remedy  when  injections  of  auto- 
genous serum  are  given. — J.  M.  Am.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  2190-2194. 
— (M.  I.  W.) 

Autogenous  Vaccines. —  Their  Preparation  by  the  Retail  Phar- 
macist.— Jacob  Diner  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  gives  a  synopsis 
of  the  history  of  vaccines,  rationale  of  vaccine  therapy,  classi- 
fication of  vaccines,  how  specimens  are  obtained,  utensils  neces- 
sary and  how  to  make  them,  and  how  to  make  the  vaccines.  He 
makes  the  statement  that  the  making  of  vaccinas  is  not  as 
difficult  a  proposition  as  would  appear  at  first  glance. — J.  A.  Ph. 
A.,  1914,  177-182.— (L.  S.) 

Bacteria. — Determination  in  Larger  Bulks  of  Water. — Arno 
Miiller  has  worked  out  a  method  according  to  which  the  bacteria 
of  larger  bulks  of  water  are  held  fast  on  plaster  of  Paris  tablets, 
upon  which,  after  the  water  has  filtered  through,  liquefied  agar 
is  flowed.  The  method  has  been  worked  out  for  the  detection  of 
prodigiosus  in  water,  and  is  applicable  also  for  coli  and  probably 
for  other  bacteria.  100  Cc.  water  require  a  tablet  of  200  Gm. 
plaster  with  a  thickness  of  1.2  Cm.  and  16  Cm.  diameter. — Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1914,  753;  from  Arb.  Kais.  Gesundh.,  1914,  Bd.  47, 
H.  3.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Microbes. — Removal  from  Liquids  by  Currents  of  Air. — 
Experiments  made  by  A.  Trillat  and  M.  Fonassier  with  cultures  of 
various  bacteria,  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  suspensions 
of  cultures  containing,  approximately,  the  same  number  of  germs 
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suspended  in  the  same  liquid  medium,  show  that  some  species 
are  thus  transported  much  more  readily  than  others.  Thus, 
B.  prodigiosus  is  carried  by  the  air  in  great  numbers;  but  B. 
subtilis,  not  at  all.  B.  coli  and  B.  typhosus  fall  into  an  inter- 
mediate group,  which  are  conveyed  in  small  numbers.  Sarcina 
is  removed  by  air  from  liquid,  and  B.  diphtherise  only  slightly. 
So  marked  is  the  difference  in  the  behavior  of  certain  bacteria  in 
liquids  to  a  current  of  air,  that  the  method  may  sometimes  be 
used  for  their  separation.  The  age  of  the  culture  has  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  results,  a  young  culture  of  B.  proteus 
gives  up  many  more  microbes  to  the  air  current  than  an  older 
one.  This  is  explained  on  the  grounds  that  in  the  former  the 
organisms  are  much  smaller.  The  general  evidence  is  that  the 
lighter  and  smaller  bacteria  are  thus  removed  by  the  droplets 
of  water  formed,  and  are  also  influenced  by  their  greater  or  less 
aptitude  of  being  wetted. — Pharm.  J.,  92,  471;  from  Compt.  rend., 
158,  518. 

Bacterial  Products. — Fatal  Effects. — Penfold  and  Violle  com- 
ment on  a  method  of  producing  rapid  and  fatal  intoxication  with 
bacterial  products.  They  show  that  sublethal  doses  of  Bacillus 
typhosus  culture  become  lethal  if  injected  in  a  large  quantity  of 
distilled  water.  They  also  show  that  if  the  water  be  injected 
first  in  one  vein,  and  the  sublethal  dose  of  culture  subsequently 
into  another  vein,  death  results.  Evidence  is  brought  forward 
by  Penfold  and  Violle  to  show  that:  The  same  augmenting 
effect  of  distilled  water  is  obtained  with  cultures  of  Vibrio  cholerx 
and  many  other  organisms,  and  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  original 
broth  employed  as  the  culture  medium ;  it  is  obtained  with  cholera 
toxin  or  filtrate,  and  does  not  require  the  actual  presence  of  organ- 
isms; in  the  case  of  V.  cholerae  death  is  frequently  immediate, 
this  immediate  death  suggesting  analogies  with  the  acutest 
anaphylactic  intoxication;  if  the  toxin  be  injected  first  and  the 
distilled  water  two  hours  afterward,  death  may  result  imme- 
diately; certain  toxic  substances  do  not  become  more  toxic 
on  administration  in  large  quantities  of  distilled  water;  lysis  of 
the  blood  plays  a  part  in  the  production  of  these  effects. — (Brit. 
M.  J.,  1914,  1,  No.  2772.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  968.- 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Bacterial  Vaccines. — Preparation. — Williard  J.  Stone  says  that 
since  in  the  preparation  of  bacterial  vaccines  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  immunizing  properties  of  the  cellular  proteins,  it 
should  be  our  aim  to  reduce,  so  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of 
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extraneous  proteins  in  the  method  employed.  Most  of  the 
commonly  employed  mediums  used  for  the  growth  of  bacteria 
contain  protein  substances.  When  the  bacterial  growth  is 
washed  or  scraped  from  the  surface  of  an  agar-slant,  or  separated 
by  centrifugation  from  a  bouillon  culture,  the  soluble  excretory 
products  of  the  bacteria,  as  well  as  soluble  medium  products  are 
present  in  considerable  amounts.  If  such  suspensions  in  salt 
solution  are  standardized  and  used  as  vaccines,  the  local  and 
general  reaction  which  follows  is  apt  to  be  relatively  severe, 
depending  on  how  much  extraneous  protein  happens  to  be  present, 
and  on  how  soon  after  preparation  the  product  is  injected. — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1011-1012.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Bacterial  Vaccines.  —  Standardization. — Wright  and  others,  in 
a  discussion  of  methods  for  the  standardization  of  bacterial  vac- 
cines, note  that  the  most  scientific  method  of  enumerating  bacteria 
is  in  some  form  of  hemocytometer  chamber.  An  optically  plane 
cover  slip  must  be  used  with  such  apparatus,  for  it  is  recognized 
as  essential  when  counting  blood,  and  is  still  more  essential  when 
counting  bacteria  where  accuracy  is  of  greater  importance.  Ow- 
ing to  the  small  free  working  distance  of  oil-immersion  lenses, 
most  optically  plane  cover  slips  are  too  thick.  A  weak  solution 
of  carbol  thionin  was  found  to  be  the  best  diluting  and  staining 
fluid.— (J.  Path.  &  Bact.,  1914,  18,  No.  3.)  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  1124.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Cholera  Bacilli. —  Use  in  Infecting  Water-mains  during  War. — 
Schottelius  speaks  against  the  possibility  of  pollution  of  water- 
mains  with  cholera  bacilli  being  a  successful  war  weapon,  since 
the  low  temperature  and  lack  of  nourishment  (in  pure  water) 
lead  to  torpor  and  death  of  the  cholera  vibrios.  Also  a  definite 
timely  and  local  susceptibility  is  necessary  for  the  outbreak  of  a 
pestilence  as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  infecting  bacilli 
in  Constantinople  during  the  Armenian  trouble  did  not  lead  to 
contagion.  It  may  be  considered  as  proved  that  the  artificial 
production  of  an  epidemic  is  impossible  in  Germany  owing  to  the 
technically  excellent  construction  and  protection  of  the  water- 
mains. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  888;  from  Z.  arztl.  Fortbildungs- 
wesen,  Nr.  16,  1914.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Diphtheria  Antitoxin. — Cost. — According  to  J.  J.  Kinyoun,  a 
careful  estimate  made  of  the  cost  per  thousand  units  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin,  just  after  the  precipitating  method  was  introduced, 
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showed  that  it  ran  from  6^  to  8^4  cents. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  862.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Diphtheria  Antitoxin. — Cost. — P.  S.  Roy  says  that  if  we  use 
larger  doses  of  antitoxin  we  must  reduce  the  price.  According 
to  Dr.  Kinyoun  a  $5.00  package  costs  the  manufacturer  37 
cents,  and  if  this  price  is  true  then  we  should  demand  10,000 
or  15,000  units  for  the  price  we  now  pay  for  4,000  units. — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  862.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Diphtheria  Antitoxin  — Editorial.  — From  the  work  done  by 
Schick  and  his  colleagues  it  would  appear  that  the  enormous 
doses  of  100,000  units  or  more  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  sometimes 
given  are  wholly  unnecessary.  In  most  cases  100  units  per 
kilogram  and  in  a  few  severest  cases  500  units  per  kilogram  given 
in  a  single  dose  yield  the  maximal  protective  effect  at  present 
obtainable.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  2134-2135.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Diphtheria  Antitoxin. — John  F.  Anderson  says  ten  thousand 
units  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  of  more  value  when  given  early 
than  100,000  or  200,000  when  given  later.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  862.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Diphtheria  Antitoxin. — Dose. — William  H.  Park  says  only  a 
single  dose  of  antitoxin  is  required,  5,000  units  in  mild,  10,000 
in  severe,  and  20,000  in  malignant  cases.  So  far  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  patient  goes,  the  single  dose  has  given  better  results, 
and  so  far  as  the  mortality  goes  also.  Mortality  has  dropped, 
probably  owing  to  the  single  large  dose.  The  antitoxin  re- 
quires two  days  for  1/3  to  be  absorbed  and  another  two  days 
for  the  other  1/3  to  be  absorbed,  so  that  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  larger  amount  will  do  any  good.  After  twelve  hours 
there  is  little  toxin  in  the  body  except  possibly  locally  in  the 
tissues.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  863.— (M.  I.  W.) 

The.  Use  of  Antitoxin  in  Diphtheria. — Samuel  S.  Woody 
claims  that  diphtheria  antitoxin  as  generally  used  is  given  in 
doses  far  too  small.  No  case  of  diphtheria,  however  mild, 
should  receive  less  than  10,000  units  and  in  cases  where  the 
tonsils  are  well  covered  with  exudate  of  one  or  two  days  duration 
from  30,000  to  60,000  units  may  be  given.  Anaphylactic  shock 
is  extremely  rare  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  the 
administration  of  antitoxin. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  861- 
862.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Behring's  Diphtheria  Preventive. — v.  Behring  and  Hagemann. 
Behring's  mixture  of  toxin  and  antitoxin,  or  "TA"  as  he  calls 
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it,  is  here  officially  described  and  the  field  for  its  application 
outlined.  A  color  plate  shows  the  local  reaction  to  the  vaccina- 
tion with  it.  The  main  points  of  this  communication  were 
summarized  in  the  Berlin  Letter,  June  14,  1913,  p.  1896,  and 
May  30,  1914,  1738.— (Berl.  klin.  Wochnschr.,  51,  No.  20,  917- 
964.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1998.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Diphtheria  Culture-Tube. — C.  C.  Bass  gives  an  illustrated 
description  of  an  improved  diphtheria  culture-tube. — J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  39.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Diphtheria. — Effect  of  Lactic  Acid  Baa7fo'.— Nicholson  and 
Hogan  report  observations  on  the  effect  of  lactic  acid  bacilli 
on  diphtheria  in  9  cases  and  summarize  their  findings  as  follows: 
The  results  of  the  use  of  lactic  acid  bacillus  and  sour  milk  in 
these  few  cases  are  encouraging  enough  for  us  to  make  a  further 
study  in  this  direction.  With  the  use  of  it  and  the  intravenous 
method  of  administering  antitoxin  which  will  be  published 
in  a  later  paper,  the  patients  are  kept  in  the  hospital  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  formerly.  Before  a  definite  conclusion 
can  be  reached  in  regard  to  the  effect  that  these  organisms  have 
on  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacilli  and  the  cause  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  organisms,  however,  a  large  series  of  cases  must  be 
studied,  a  series  that  extends  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  which 
comparisons  can  be  made  with  the  former  methods  of  treatment. 
Our  part  in  this  is  simply  a  partial  appliance  of  a  method  recom- 
mended by  another. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  510-511. — 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Achlya  Muscaris. — Extirpation  of  Diphtheria  Bacillus. — L.  L. 
Ten  Broeck  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  Achlya  muscaris 
possesses  the  power  of  destroying  diphtheria  bacillus  in  the 
throat.  Throat  inoculations  of  this  fungus  are  usually  self- 
limited  and  may  require  some  adjustment  in  the  way  of  repeated 
inoculations  or  inoculation  in  special  areas  or  under  special 
conditions  to  embrace  all  complications  in  the  nose.  It  has  the 
power  of  inhibiting  the  growth  of  a  number  of  throat  pathogens 
and  seems  to  influence  favorably  membranous  anginas  of  various 
origin.  Its  clinical  use  seems  to  be  attended  with  no  danger 
but  after  treatment  with  mild  antiseptics  is  recommended  to 
remove  the  fungus.— (Med.  Rec,  1914,  v.  85,  No.  2.)— J.  Am. 
M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  410.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Friedmann  Remedy  for  Tuberculosis. — F.  F.  Friedmann 
devotes  nearly  nine  pages  to  a  description  of  his  preliminary 
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experimental  work  and  the  bases  for  his  method  of  treating 
tuberculosis.  He  reaffirms  that  it  should  be  used  as  a  pro- 
tecting vaccine  for  children  in  a  tuberculous  environment,  and 
reiterates  that  its  harmlessness  for  man  is  shown  by  the  case- 
histories  which  have  been  reported. — (Berl.  klin.  Wochnschr., 
51,  No.  30.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  897.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Friedmann  Remedy. — Editorial.  In  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice report  on  the  Friedmann  remedy  the  investigators  summarize 
their  conclusions  in  the  following  succinct  statements:  The 
claim  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Friedmann  to  have,  originated  a  specific  cure 
for  tuberculosis  is  not  substantiated  by  our  investigation.  The 
claim  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Friedmann  that  the  inoculation  of  persons  and 
animals  with  his  organism  is  without  harmful  properties  is 
disproved.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1690-1691.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Friedmann  Remedy.- — Editorial.  Several  recent  German  ar- 
ticles on  the  Friedmann  remedy  appear  to  be  uniformly  un- 
favorable. They  add  to  the  testimony  already  given  in  this 
country  that  the  Friedmann  remedy  is  not  inefficient  alone,  but 
may  be  also  dangerous.  All  reliable  reports  regarding  the 
treatment  of  patients  by  Friedmann's  method  seem  to  show 
either  that  it  is  actually  injurious  or  else  that  it  is  less  efficient 
than  other  well-known  and  less  dangerous  means  of  treatment. 
—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1407;  also  1206  and  1343.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

New  Serum  Reactions  for  the  Diagnosis  of  Gastric  Carcinoma. 

— Editorial.  Recently  several  serum  tests  for  the  diagnosis 
of  carcinoma  have  been  proposed.  Among  these  may  be  mention- 
ed Abderhalden's  test  for  specific  ferments  for  cancer-cells, 
Brieger  and  Trebing's  antitrypsin  reaction,  the  miostagmin 
reaction  of  Ascoli,  Crile's  isolysin  reaction  and  von  Dungern's 
complement-binding  reaction.  In  the  hands  of  careful  workers 
experienced  in  the  special  technic,  each  of  these  methods  seems 
to  demonstrate  a  substance  in  the  serum  of  cancer  patients 
which  reacts  more  or  less  specifically  on  a  substance  contained 
in  cancer  tissue;  but  none  of  the  methods  hitherto  proposed  has 
seemed  by  virtue  of  the  reliability  of  result  and  simplicity  of 
technic  to  merit  general  adoption  as  a  diagnostic  measure. — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  870-871.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Culture  Medium  for  Gonococcus. — J.  O.  Hirschfelder  reports 
using  the  following  culture  medium  for  gonococcus:  200  Gm.  of 
bullock's  testicle,  ground  with  a  sausage  grinder,  were  boiled 
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with  1,000  Cc.  of  water  made  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide 

so  that  10  Cc.  required  1  Cc.  tenth-normal  acid  to  neutralize 

to   phenolphthalein.      This   was   filtered,    and    1    part   of   this 

testicular  extract  was  added  to  3  parts  of  agar  prepared  as 

follows: 

Veal  bouillon  1,000.   Cc. 

Saturated  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  made 

neutral  to  phenolphthalein  with  phosphoric  acid     100.  Cc. 
Agar  30.  Gm. 

Agar  so  prepared  can  be  autoclaved,  and  on  it  the  gonococcus 

grows  readily.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  776.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Hay-Fever  Toxin. — R.  C.  Lowdermilk  says  the  treatment  of 
hay-fever  with  toxin  and  vaccines  should  at  the  present  time  be 
restricted  to  the  laboratory  worker  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  immunity.  The  toxin  is  as  potent  as  tubercu- 
lin and  requires  fully  as  much  care  and  judgment  for  its  adminis- 
tration. The  necessary  pollens  are  not  on  the  market  and  the 
toxin  is  too  unstable  to  be  marketed  successfully.— J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  63,  502.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Pollen  Toxin. — Value  in  Hay-Fever. — R.  Claude  Lowdermilk, 
presents  some  observations  on  the  prophylaxis  and  cure  with 
pollen  toxin,  a  description  of  the  pollen  used,  the  dosage  and 
administration  of  the  pollen,  the  treatment  and  reactions,  and 
the  conclusion  that  "in  spite  of  the  conflicting  theories  con- 
cerning this  form  of  treatment,  the  fact  remains  that  the  patients 
were  cured —  and  'facts  are  stubborn  things.'  '  Unfortunately 
the  method  here  described  is  not  suitable  for  use  by  the  general 
practitioner.  To  use  it  successfully  requires  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  phenomena  of  immunity.  I  offer 
it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  others  and  so  perfected 
that  all  physicians  may  use  it  to  the  end  that  humanity  may  be 
relieved  of  this  most  distressing  of  all  non-fatal  diseases." — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  141-142.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Mercurialized  Serum  in  the  Treatment  of  Cerebrospinal 
Syphilis. — Charles  Metcalfe  Byrnes  says  the  intradural  admin- 
istration of  mercurialized  serum  is  thought  to  be  equally  if  not 
more  efficacious  than  salvarsanized  serum  in  the  local  treatment 
of  cerebrospinal  syphilis.  The  immediate  reactions  following 
its  administration  are  in  general  not  so  severe  as  those  after 
the  use  of  salvarsanized  serum,  and  the  cell  count  in  the  spinal 
fluid  appears  to  be  more  quickly  reduced. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  2182-2186.— (M.  I.  W.) 
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Mixed  Vaccines.— Editorial.  The  noted  advance  in  therapeu- 
tics shown  in  the  development  of  vaccine  therapy  has  brought 
with  it  grave  dangers  as  well  as  advantages.  The  unscientific 
character  of  mixed  vaccines  and  of  mixed  filtered  products  of  a 
number  of  vaccines  has  been  especially  emphasized  and  the 
danger  from  their  indiscriminate  use  pointed  out.  If  physicians 
would  report  their  failures  when  these  vaccines  are  used,  and 
especially  report  the  fatalities  consequent  on  their  use,  with 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  particular  product  used, 
we  are  quite  sure  there  would  result  a  lessening  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  purveyors  of  these  products. —  J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  785-786.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Noguchi  Test  in  Inherited  Syphilis.— S.  Cannata  says  that  the 
findings  in  the  Noguchi  test  in  inherited  syphilis  were  not  always 
correct,  but  the  proportion  of  correct  responses  was  larger  than 
with  the  Wassermann  test  in  the  100  syphilitic  children  and  the 
30  non-syphilitic  controls  tested.  In  the  latter  group  there 
was  never  any  luetin  reaction,  and  the  reaction  was  negative  in 
17  of  the  51  children  less  than  a  year  old  with  the  positive  signs 
of  syphilis;  the  Wassermann  in  this  group  gave  a  negative 
response  in  35.  In  older  children  the  tests  paralleled  each 
other  more  closely.  In  a  total  of  56  cases  with  negative  Was- 
sermann, the  luetin  test  was  positive  in  41;  the  advantages  of 
thus  revealing  the  inherited  taint  early  are  obvious. — (Pediatria, 
22,  No.  7.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1243.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Pellagra  Serodiagnosis. — J.  J.  Nitzescu  makes  some  observa- 
tions on  the  possibility  of  early  serodiagnosis  of  pellagra  by  the 
presence  of  protective  ferments  against  maize  albumin-zeinolytic 
ferments.  The  maize  albumin  or  zein  seems  to  have  a  toxic 
action,  and  the  ferments  formed  to  combat  this  linger  in  the 
blood  long  after  other  symptoms  have  disappeared  when  maize 
is  dropped  from  the  diet.  In  a  recent  case  a  patient  with  merely 
nervous  manifestations  was  shown  by  the  serodiagnostic  test 
to  be  suffering  from  otherwise  latent  pellagra,  and  later  other 
characteristic  symptoms  developed.  The  response  was  particu- 
larly pronounced  in  eight  cases  with  predominant  gastrointes- 
tinal disturbances.  The  reaction  was  negative  only  in  two 
pellagrins  who  had  been  in  the  hospital  for  over  two  years  and 
had  eaten  no  maize  during  this  time  and  had  no  symptoms 
left  except  slight  mental  confusion  at  times.  The  zein  was  ex- 
tracted according  to  Osborne's  directions  and  the  Abderhalden 
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ninhydrin     technic    was    followed     otherwise.  —  (Deut.     med. 
Wochnschr.,  40,  No.  32.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,   1914,  63,  1241. 

— (M.  I.  W.) 

The  Phylacogens. — Phylacogens  are  Neither  Vaccines  nor 
Serums. — They  are  sterile  aqueous  solutions  of  substances  genera- 
ted by  bacteria  grown  in  artificial  media.  They  are  prepared  by 
cultivating  a  number  of  common  pathogenic  organisms,  such  as 
several  staphylococci,  streptococcus  pyogenes,  s..  rheumaticus, 
diplococcus  and  pneumoniae,  bacillus  coli  communis,  etc.  The 
cultures  are  incubated  at  37°  C.  for  a  specified  time,  the  organ- 
isms are  then  killed,  a  preservative  consisting  of  0.5%  phenol 
added,  and  the  fluid  then  filtered  through  porcelain.  This 
filtrate  is  basic  Phylacogen  and  commonly  known  as  Mixed 
Infection  Phylacogen,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  specific 
phylacogens.  Specific  phylacogens  are  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  basic  mixed  phylacogen  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
filtrate  obtained  from  the  predominating  organism.  To  illus- 
trate, Rheumatism  Phylacogen  consists  of  5  Cc.  of  a  filtrate 
made  from  streptococcus  rheumaticus,  and  5  Cc.  of  basic  phyla- 
cogen.—F.  C.  Waldecker,  J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  868-872.— (L.  S.) 

Preservatives  in  Serums. — Effect  of  Intraspinal  Injections  of 
Serums  with  and  without  Preservatives. — -From  experimental  work 
with  trikresol  on  dogs  and  monkeys  John  Auer  concludes  that 
it  is  clear  that  a  volatile  antiseptic  would  be  the  ideal  one  to  use, 
for  such  a  preservative  could  easily  be  removed  by  warming  the 
serum  container  before  injection. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
1799.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Rabies. — Vaccination  by  Venoms.— Mdme.  Phisalix  has  dis- 
covered that  rabbits  vaccinated  with  the  mucous  secretion  of 
bactracians  were  rendered  immune  to  the  action  of  both  bactra- 
cians  and  the  aspic  viper.  Rabbits  vaccinated  with  the  mucus 
of  the  salamander  as  well  as  with  the  venom  of  the  aspic  viper 
were  rendered  immune  to  experimental  rabies. — Chem.  News, 
ex,  30.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Schick  Reaction. — Its  Practical  Applications. — Park,  Zingher 
and  Serota  remark  that  the  results  of  immunizing  injections 
and  laboratory  experience  in  testing  the  blood  for  antitoxin  have 
shown  that  only  those  individuals  contract  diphtheria  who  have 
no  antitoxin  or  only  a  minute  amount  in  their  blood  and  tissues. 
The  methods  previously  in  use  for  estimating  antitoxin,  and  thus 
separating  the  susceptible  from  the  non-susceptible  individuals, 
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have  been  too  troublesome  to  be  of  practical  value  in  routine 
cases.  Schick  recently  published  a  simple  clinical  test  by  which 
this  can  be  accomplished.  The  reaction  depends  on  the  local 
irritant  action  of  minute  quantities  of  diphtheria  toxin  when 
injected  intracutaneously.  If  antitoxin  is  absent,  or  present 
only  in  very  small  amounts,  insufficient  for  protection,  a  positive 
reaction  will  appear  in  24  to  48  hours.  This  is  characterized 
by  a  circumscribed  area  of  redness  and  slight  infiltration  which 
measures  from  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter.  It  persists  for  seven  to 
ten  days,  and  on  fading  shows  superficial  scaling  and  a  persistent 
brownish  pigmentation. — (Arch.  Pediatrics,  31,  No.  7.) — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  704.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Abderhalden's  Sero-Enzyme  Test  for  Syphilis. — H.  R.  Varney 
states  that  the  specificity  of  the  Abderhalden  technic  applies  to 
syphilis.  Syphilitics  have  in  their  blood-serum  enzymes  which 
react  with  the  protein  of  the  organism.  Tissue  derived  from 
active  human  lesions  is  more  specific  than  syphilitic  tissue  of 
the  rabbit.  Mixed  infection  in  the  human  lesion  gives  rise  to 
error  in  mixed  infections  as  shown  in  their  cases  of  sinue  disease, 
furunculosis,  etc.  Further  work  will  be  required  to  determine 
whether  all  syphilitics  have  the  power  of  developing  ferment 
and  at  what  stages  of  the  disease  the  test  is  present  or  absent. 
—(Michigan  State  Med.  Soc.  J.,  13,  No.  9.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  1055.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Tetanus. — Prevention  and  Treatment. — A.  MacConkey.  Tet- 
anus may  be  cured  by  the  administration  of  antitoxin,  provided 
that  the  serum  treatment  is  begun  early  in  the  attack  and  is 
pursued  vigorously  and  continuously.  Unfortunately  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  a  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule,  made 
only  when  the  disease  is  in  a  stage  so  advanced  as  to  make  the 
results  of  the  treatment  uncertain,  even  though  large  doses  of 
antitoxin  are  used.  These  large  doses  are  costly,  and  place  the 
serum  treatment  of  tetanus  practically  out  of  the  reach  of  those 
with  shallow  purses — unless,  of  course,  the  serum  be  provided 
by  the  state.  But  in  the  prophylactic  use  of  serum  there  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  a  means  of  checking  the  disease. 
It  has  been  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  wherever 
the  prophylactic  use  of  antitoxin  has  been  carried  out  systematic- 
ally, tetanus  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared.  Tetanus  should 
therefore  be  looked  on  as  a  preventable  disease. — (Brit.  M.  J., 
2,  No.  2806.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1700.— (M.  I.  W.) 
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Tetanus  Prophylaxis. — Editorial.  For  the  prophylaxis  of 
tetanus  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  wound  thoroughly,  and  paint 
it  and  the  surrounding  parts  as  carefully  as  possible  with  iodine, 
or  else  cauterize  it  thoroughly  with  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of 
phenol  in  glycerin  or  alcohol.  Apply  a  loose  wet  pack,  using  a 
solution  of  some  such  antiseptic  substance  as  boric  acid  or  alcohol. 
The  wound  should  in  no  case  be  closed. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  1971.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Serum  Treatment  of  Tetanus. — Editorial. — The  great  value 
of  antitetanus  serum  as  a  preventive  is  unquestioned.  As  a 
specific  cure,  however,  this  serum  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
earliest  expectations;  it  even  has  been  asserted  that  so  far  the 
statistics  and  the  evidence  obtained  from  watching  patients 
treated  with  serum  do  not  indicate  that  it  has  any  real  curative 
value.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally,  however,  that  anti- 
tetanus serum  may  save  animals  already  suffering  from  the 
symptoms  of  an  otherwise  fatal  intoxication,  but  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  result  the  serum  must  be  given  in  several  hundred 
times  the  quantity  required  merely  to  protect,  and  it  must  be 
injected  within  a  short  time,  from  24  to  36  hours,  after  the  onset 
of  the  tetanus.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  weight 
of  statistics  favors  the  serum. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
1174-1175.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Tuberculin. — Monrad  has  had  the  Pirquet  test  applied  to  3,048 
children  and  the  Moro  salve  to  333.  The  latter  is  so  simple 
and  convenient  and  the  findings  parallel  those  of  the  Pirquet 
so  closely  that  he  wonders  that  it  is  not  more  generally  used. 
The  two  reactions  were  concordant  in  323  of  the  333  cases  and 
in  6  of  the  10  cases  in  which  the  reactions  conflicted,  the  course 
of  the  cases  confirmed  the  salve-test  findings.  A  negative  re- 
sponse to  the  Pirquet  test  may  be  accepted  as  excluding  tubercu- 
losis with  97  per  cent,  certainty.  A  positive  reaction  under  1 
year  of  age  indicates  always  active  tuberculosis;  between  1  and 
2  years  it  indicates  this  in  six-sevenths  of  all  the  cases  and  in 
two-thirds  of  all  between  2  and  5.  Over  10  the  conditions  are 
more  as  in  adults,  about  two-thirds  of  the  positive  reactions 
being  traceable  to  inactive  tuberculosis. — (Ugeskrift  Laeger, 
Copenhagen,  76,  No.  31.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1244. 
— (M.  I.  W.) 

Tuberculin. — A.  J.  B.  Leckie,  for  use  as  a  percutaneous  tuber- 
culin reaction,  uses  an  ointment  of  tuberculin  and  anhydrous 
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wool-fat  according  to  Moro's  formula.  Usually  the  front  of  the 
chest  was  the  site  chosen,  occasionally  the  abdomen  is  more 
convenient. — (Lancet,  1914,  1,  No.  4718.) — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  886.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Ophthalmo-Tuberculin  Reaction. — J.  Gutman  favors  the 
ophthalmo-tuberculin  reaction.  He  says  that  the  test  is  abso- 
lutely without  danger,  safe,  very  reliable  and  serves  the  purpose 
as  well  if  not  better  than  the  Pirquet.  He  does  not  know  of  a 
single  case  in  which  the  test  has  proven  dangerous.  He  cautions, 
however,  that  the  test  should  never  be  applied  to  an  eye  unless 
nothing  wrong  is  found  about  it.  If  one  eye  is  in  good  condi- 
tion while  the  other  one  is  not,  the  test  may  be  applied  to  the 
good  one. — ■  (Arch.  Diag.,  1914,  6,  No.  4.) — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  160.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Tuberculins  and  Anti-Tuberculosis  Serums. — A  report  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association 
for  January  1914,  concludes: 

1.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  those  in  a 
position  to  know  as  to  the  value  of  any  specific  treatment  for 
tuberculosis,  some  affirming  that,  judiciously  used,  tuberculin 
exercises  a  valuable  curative  effect,  others  denying  any  superior- 
ity in  results  from  the  use  of  tuberculin  over  those  obtained 
when  dependence  is  had  on  hygienic  measures  alone. 

2.  Of  those  who  employ  tuberculin  the  vast  majority  still 
cling  to  Koch's  preparation,  either  in  its  original,  or  in  a  slightly 
modified  form. 

3.  Of  those  who  employ  tuberculin,  the  concensus  of  opinion 
is  that  the  use  of  the  remedy  should  be  restricted  to  institutions 
where  the  patient  can  be  kept  under  close  supervision  and  control. 

4.  It  is  possible  that  some  preparation  now  obscure  may  prove 
to  be  the  long-hoped-for  specific,  or  that  future  investigators  may 
find  such.  While  we  should  guard  against  unjust  condemnation 
of  even  the  least  promising  of  therapeutic  agents,  at  the  same 
time  we  should  be  slow  to  give  our  sanction  to  any  one  of  a  class  of 
products  which  has  been  made  the  means  of  so  much  financial 
piracy,  and  has  entailed  such  untold  misery  of  mind  and  body 
on  a  multitude  of  unfortunates. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
401.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Tuberculins. — Preparation  and  Standardization. — In  an  in- 
structive paper  read  before  the  Chemists'  Assistants'  Association 
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of  London,  Frank  Curry  traces  the  history  of  tuberculin  from 
1890,  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  medicine,  to  the  present 
time.  The  many  varieties  of  tuberculin  have  led  to  much  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty.  The  author  says  "There  is,  then,  no 
standard  tuberculin,  no  standard  dose,  and  no  standard  concen- 
tration of  dose,  so  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  opinion  should 
be  so  widely  divergent,  each  school  having  not  only  its  own 
tuberculin,  but  its  own  method  of  using  it." — Pharm.  J.,  92, 
167-168. 

Typhoid  Vaccine. — Preparation  and  Standardization. — G.  H. 
Blaker  says  the  growth  of  typhoid  bacilli  obtained  in  broth 
sterilized  in  a  Koch's  sterilizer  is  more  vigorous  than  that  in 
broth  sterilized  in  an  autoclave.  After  48  hours  of  incubation 
there  is  evidence  of  commencing  death  of  bacilli,  as  is  evident 
from  the  plate  culture  method  of  enumeration  and  microscopic 
examination.  The  plate  culture  method  of  standardization 
should  not  be  applied  to  a  broth  vaccine  grown  for  longer  than 
48  hours  as  it  would  show  too  low  a  bacillary  content.  Although 
by  means  of  Wright's  method  of  enumeration  standardization 
can  be  effected  even  after  48  hours'  incubation,  the  increasing 
autolysis  which  takes  place  after  this  period  renders  it  doubtful 
whether  growth  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  longer.  If  allowed  to 
do  so,  the  accuracy  of  the  standardization  is  liable  to  be  affected. 
— (Ind.  J.  Med.  Research,  1914,  No.  4.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  709.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Serum  and  Vaccine  Treatment  of  Typhoid. — The  principal 
serum  used  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  is  that  of  Chantemesse. 
Chantemesse  reports  very  good  results  from  his  treatment,  but 
these  have  not  been  confirmed  by  other  authors.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  evidence  with  reference  to  this  form  of  treatment  is 
insufficient  for  positive  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it.  It 
has  been  used  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  as  a  curative  treatment. 
So  far  as  we  know  the  immunity  produced  by  it  is  quite  temporary. 
The  serum  is  obtained  from  horses  injected  with  the  typhoid 
bacillus.  The  statement  of  the  correspondent,  that  he  has  under- 
stood that  the  serum  treatment  has  done  wonders  in  the  army, 
evidently  refers  to  the  vaccine  treatment  which  has  been  used 
in  the  United  States  Army.  This  treatment  is  a  prophylactic 
vaccination  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  The 
vaccine  employed  is  an  emulsion  of  killed  typhoid  bacilli  produced 
by  heating  cultures  of  that  organism.  Such  cultures  have  been 
used  for  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  and  favorable  results 
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have  been  reported,  but  there  is  no  agreement  among  clinicians 
as  to  the  value  of  this  form  of  treatment.  It  is,  however,  an 
effective  prophylactic.  The  immunity  conferred  on  healthy  per- 
sons lasts  about  two  years  and  in  some  cases  longer. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  223-224.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Anti-typhoid  Vaccination. — C.  C.  Bass.  Since  the  very  great 
and  almost  absolute  protective  value  of  antityphoid  vaccination 
has  been  proved,  the  fact  should  be  promptly  accepted  by  the 
medical  profession,  who  should  encourage  its  acceptance  by  the 
public  by  example,  but,  especially,  by  expression  of  absolute 
confidence.  A  doctor  should  no  more  question  the  value  of 
antityphoid  vaccination  than  he  should  question  vaccination 
against  small  pox  or  mosquito  transmission  of  yellow  fever  or 
malaria. — (Am.  J.  Trop.  Dis.  and  Prev.  Med.) — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  63,  11.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Anti-typhoid  Vaccination.— Vafa*e. — Frederick  F.  Russel  pre- 
sents a  report  on  anti-typhoid  vaccination  in  the  army  during 
1913.  The  results  show  that  in  the  entire  army  of  over  90,000 
men  only  three  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  with  no  fatalities,  have 
occurred  in  the  year  1913.  The  results  are  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  charts,  and  establish,  the  reporter  thinks,  the  conclu- 
sion as  inevitable  that  the  prophylactic  vaccine,  as  used  in  the 
army,  has  given  almost  absolute  protection  against  typhoid 
fever,  without  producing  any  untoward  effects  of  any  character, 
showing  definitely  that  the  vaccination  is  both  efficient  and 
harmless.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1371-1372.  —  (M.  I.  W.) 

Gruber-Widal  Agglutination  Test  for  Typhoid  Fever. — Im- 
proved Test. — In  the  original  test  a  culture  of  killed  typhoid  bac- 
teria and  whole  blood  are  used.  Frederick  E.  Niece  replaces 
the  killed  culture  of  typhoid  bacteria  by  Ficker's  Diagnosticum, 
which  consists  of  a  highly  virulent  type  of  typhoid  bacteria, 
held  in  suspension,  killed,  specially  treated,  and  preserved  with 
phenol.  The  whole  blood  is  replaced  by  blood  serum  freed  from 
the  blood  clot. 

Dilutions  of  the  serum  of  from  1:50  to  1:100  are  placed  in 
sterile  test  tubes  and  equal  parts  of  Ficker's  Diagnosticum 
added. 

Control  tubes  are  made  with  known  normal  fresh  blood  serum 
from  patients  free  from  past  or  present  typhoid  infection.  Control 
tubes  are  also  made  with  fresh  blood  serum  from  patients  having 
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typhoid  or  those  immunized  against  typhoid  and  whose  serum 
gives  a  high  agglutinating  power. 

All  the  tubes  are  labeled,  stoppered  and  well  shaken,  so  as 
to  mix  thoroughly  the  serum  and  Diagnosticum,  placed  in  a 
dark  place,  free  from  light  and  left  undisturbed  for  10-12  hours, 
at  a  temperature  of  25°  C. 

After  12  to  15  hours  the  results  are  observed. 

If  clumping  or  agglutination  has  occurred,  it  is  observed  and 
compared  with  the  tubes  containing  the  positive  serum  taken 
from  patients  whose  serum  has  a  high  agglutinating  power. 

If  no  clumping  has  occurred,  the  tubes  are  compared  with  those 
containing  the  serum  from  patients  free  from  typhoid. 

Observations  and  comparisons  are  frequently  made  from  the 
15th  hour  to  the  20th  hour. 

The  tubes  should  be  held  in  front  of  a  black  background  with 
the  back  facing  the  light. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  58-59. — 
(L.  K.  D.) 

Vaccination. — John  Nivison  Force  reports  an  examination 
of  the  causes  of  failure  in  cow-pox  vaccination,  from  which 
he  concludes:  Any  one  of  the  typical  reactions  against  vaccine 
vixus  are  present  in  the  blood  immunity.  Physicians'  certi- 
ficates of  immunity  should  be  based  on  an  observed  reaction  and 
not  on  the  failure  of  two  or  three  vaccinations,  unobserved  until 
the  fifth  day  after  the  insertion.  These  "failures"  may  not  have 
been  due  to  immunity  but  to  inert  virus. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  1466-1471.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Vaccination. — A  Simple  Method. — Louis  Shalet  says  the  blunt 
end  of  a  sterile  wooden  toothpick  when  used  instead  of  the  metal 
von  Pirquet  borer  would  seem  to  be  ideal,  because  the  simplest 
technique  of  any,  for  cow-pox  vaccination.  After  the  arm  is 
cleansed,  the  flat  end  of  the  sterile  wooden  toothpick  would  be 
dipped  in  the  vaccine  and  gently  pressed  on  the  desired  spot  on 
the  skin.  While  the  toothpick  is  held  in  the  middle  by  the 
thumb  and  index-finger  a  few  turns  made  by  rolling  the  toothpick 
to  and  fro  on  its  own  axis  between  the  fingers  would  result  in  a 
neat  round  abrasion  of  the  epithelium  without  the  appearance  of 
blood.  The  use  of  a  separate  toothpick  for  each  vaccination 
would  insure  all  the  advantages  that  go  with  absolute  cleanliness 
and  utmost  simplicity. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1829. — 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Vaccination. — Editorial.     It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  many 
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persons  have  been  led  to  expect  disagreeable  symptoms  from 
vaccination  but  for  the  most  part  these  objectionable  features 
are  undoubtedly  results  of  the  vaccination  rather  than  of  the 
vaccinia,  and  represent  an  unnecessary  hardship  and  discomfort 
that  could  be  entirely  overcome  by  proper  "after-treatment." 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  when  a  vesicle  forms  at  the  site 
of  inoculation  the  person  inoculated  with  the  virus  has  vaccinia, 
just  as  much  as  the  person  with  a  chancre  has  syphilis,  and  the 
progress  of  the  vaccination  should  be  stopped  at  this  point. 
Pustulation  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  even  undesirable.  To 
make  sure  of  the  most  complete  protection  against  small  pox  it 
might  be  well  to  vaccinate  the  subject  repeatedly  until  the  vac- 
cine no  longer  takes.  In  other  words,  if  a  vesicle  forms  vaccinate 
again,  at  once  rather  than  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  continue 
vaccinating  as  long  as  a  vesicle  forms,  until  the  person  is  com- 
pletely immunized.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  703.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Vaccine. — The  objection  to  sensitized  living  bacteria  is  that 
there  is  always  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  action  of  living  bacteria 
in  the  animal  body.  No  danger  from  this  source  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  serobacterins  because  they  consist  of  dead  bacteria. 
In  fact  it  is  claimed  that  the  serobacterins  or  sensitized  dead 
bacteria  are  preferable  to  other  vaccines  because  the  toxic 
products  of  the  bacteria  other  than  the  immunizing  property 
have  been  largely  removed.  With  regard  to  these  preparations 
it  must  be  said  that  they  are  still  on  trial.  Whether  or  not  they 
will  prove  superior  to  the  ordinary  vaccines  remains  to  be  decided 
in  great  part  by  careful  clinical  observation. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  63,  1223.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Vaccine  Therapy. — In  Cutaneous  Diseases. — T.  C.  Gilchrist 
reports  observations  of  six  years'  experience  with  vaccine  therapy 
in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases  (about  800  cases).  He 
has  had  brilliant  results,  moderate  successes  and  many  failures, 
probably  about  in  equal  proportions.  He  emphasizes  that 
whenever  an  organism  is  obtained  in  pure  culture  from  a  case 
of  skin  disease,  it  is  only  proper  that  an  autogenous  vaccine 
should  be  used,  especially  if  it  is  chronic  or  subacute;  or,  when 
the  disease  is  acute,  and  it  does  not  yield  to  the  usual  modes  of 
treatment  and  becomes  dangerous. — (J.  Cutaneous  Dis.,  1913, 
Dec.  31.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  72.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Vaccine  Therapy  of  Gonorrhea.— B.  Bloch  reports  that  the 
results  with  intramuscular  vaccine  therapy  of  gonorrhea  were 
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not  as  good  as  some  have  reported  but  the  experience  in  40  cases 
seems  to  show  that  the  intramuscular  and  subcutaneous  methods 
have  no  untoward  by-effects  as  a  rule.  Only  a  few  instances 
of  complications  have  been  published  in  which  the  preceding 
vaccine  therapy  might  be  incriminated.  In  these  cases  epidi- 
dymitis or  salpingitis  keratitis,  a  rash,  transient  cerebral  symp- 
toms or  parenchymatous  nephritis,  developed  in  one  case  each. 

—  (Correspondenz-Blatt.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  v.  44,  No.  44.) — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  2262.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Vaccine  Therapy  of  Whooping  Cough. — P.  Luttinger  states 
that  vaccine  reduced  in  10  cases  of  whooping-cough  the  apparent 
severity  and  shortened  the  duration  of  the  disease.  To  be  effec- 
tive, Luttinger  says,  the  vaccine  should  be  given  in  much  larger 
doses  and  at  shorter  intervals  than  hitherto  recommended.  A 
dose  of  50,000,000  bacteria  should  be  tested  as  a  prophylactic. 

—  (Med.  Rec,  1914,  v.  84,  Dec.  20.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  73.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Sensitized  Vaccines. — -In  a  paper  read  before  the  Seaboard 
Medical  Association,  F.  E.  Stewart  describes  the  method  of 
obtaining  serums,  their  sensitization,  their  use  and  action. — 
J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  103-110.— (L.  S.) 

Vaccine. — Standardization. — H.  C.  Brown  says  the  weight  of 
bacteria  in  the  dry  condition  is  the  most  satisfactory  measure  of 
quantity  which  we  possess.  The  weight  of  bacteria  in  the  moist 
state  is  much  more  influenced  by  extraneous,  not  always  con- 
trolled, conditions,  such  as  humidity,  than  is  the  weight  of 
bacteria  dry.  Comparison  of  weight  moist  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  recommended  as  a  method  of  standardization.  If  a  pre- 
liminary determination  of  the  relation  of  weights  moist  and  dry 
be  made,  then  the  moist  weight  may  be  taken  for  the  subsequent 
manipulations  required  for  the  preparation  of  standard  suspen- 
sions of  bacteria  such  as  are  used  in  bacteriologic  technic  (agglu- 
tination, opsonic  index,  etc.),  and  for  the  preparation  of  vaccines. 
If  weight  of  bacteria  is  the  most  satisfactory  standard  of  quantity 
available,  it  is  essential  that  vaccines  should  have  their  dosage 
expressed  in  terms  of  weights. — (Ind.  J.  Med.  Research,  1914, 
No.  4.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  790.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Vaccines. — Sterilization  by  Ultraviolet  Rays. — According  to  E. 
Friedberger,  further  research  has  confirmed  a  previous  announce- 
ment that  vaccine  can  be  sterilized  in  thirty  minutes,  without 
impairing  its  potency,  by  exposure  to  the  ultraviolet  rays.    Tests 
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of  the  influence  of  these  rays  on  amboceptor,  complement  and 
antigen  are  also  reported  separately.  Bacteria  in  urine  and 
blood  seem  to  be  protected  against  the  ultraviolet  rays  unless 
sensitized  by  1  to  100,000  or  1  to  1,000,000  eosin  solution.  This 
same  favoring  influence  from  eosin  sensitization  was  observed 
also  in  experimental  infection  of  the  interior  of  the  mouth  treated 
by  exposure  to  the  ultraviolet  rays  or  direct  sunlight.  The 
bacteria  in  the  mouth  were  killed  off  so  promptly  and  constantly 
that  this  method  of  radiotherapy  after  sensitization  with  a 
stain  offers  an  encouraging  prospect  for  treatment  of  throat 
affections  in  human  beings  and  to  sterilize  bacillus-carriers. 
During  the  exposures  the  region  was  sprayed  repeatedly  with  the 
eosin  or  fuschin  1  to  100,000  solution.— (Berl.  klin.  Wochnschr., 
51,  No.  30.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  897.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Wassermann  Reaction.—  Use  of  Cholesterinized  Antigens.— 
B.  A.  Thomas  says  considerable  harm  is  being  done  at  present 
by  the  use  of  unreliable  non-specific  or  artificial  extracts,  in  two 
ways: 

1.  The  marked  discrepancies  between  the  results  of  the 
Wassermann  test  and  the  clinical  findings  in  many  cases  are 
causing  clinicians  to  lose  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  reaction, 
and  thus  they  are  being  deprived  of  an  important  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  aid. 

2.  A  great  many  unfortunate  persons  are  being  treated  for 
syphilis  who  have  not  and  never  had  syphilis,  as  the  result  of 
weakly  positive  and  doubtful  reports  of  workers  using  these 
antigens. 

By  all  means  let  the  experimental  work  go  on,  in  the  endeavor 
to  improve  the  technic  of  the  Wassermann  reaction,  but  until 
results  obtained  with  innovations  are  proved  to  be  more  reliable 
than  those  with  the  generally  accepted  methods,  let  us  adhere  to 
the  technic  and  reagents  that  have  withstood  successfully  the 
assaults  of  time  and  which  are  supported  by  clinical  experience. 
—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  363-364.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Urine,  Blood  and  Bile. 
Urine  Analysis.— A  Polariscope  Indispensable  to  Meet  Modern 
Demands.— The  "Pharm.  Zeitung"  observes  that  to  depend 
on  the  fermentation  test  alone  for  sugar  determinations  in  urine 
is  a  ticklish  matter  under  circumstances.  Modernly  the  polaris- 
cope is  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  and  has  become  practically 
indispensable   in   a   well-equipped   laboratory,   the  result,  after 
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some  little  practice,  being  positive  and  free  from  error.  Polaris- 
copes  have  been  much  improved  in  recent  years,  both  in  make  and 
quality,  and  have  been  cheapened,  so  that  a  reliable  polariscope 
is  now  within  reach  of  the  average  pharmacist. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  92.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Urine. —  The  Use  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  to  Destroy  Organic 
Matter.- — C.  E.  Carlson  has  worked  out  the  following  method  of 
destroying  organic  matter  in  urine  to  determine  arsenic.  It  is 
applicable  also  for  other  metals  such  as  mercury,  etc.  500  Gm. 
urine  and  500  Gm.  arsenic-free  15%  hydrogen  peroxide  solution 
were  evaporated  in  a  dish.  The  liquid  became  decolorized  in  a 
few  hours  and,  on  completion  of  evaporation,  showed  a  white 
salt-like  residue.  This  was  mixed  with  peroxide  solution  and, 
after  running  into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  Jena  glass,  was  heated 
on  an  asbestos  plate,  adding  25  Cc.  portions  of  peroxide  occa- 
sionally till  oxidation  was  completed.  To  determine  how  far 
oxidation  had  progressed,  the  flask  was  heated  strongly  to  dryness; 
if  a  part  of  the  mass  became  brown,  it  was  again  treated  with 
peroxide  and  heated  to  dryness,  etc.  To  avoid  cracking  of  the 
flask  with  such  treatment,  the  further  treatment  was  carried 
on  in  a  sand  bath.  The  treatment  with  peroxide  was  continued 
till  the  odor  of  ammonia  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The 
contents  of  the  flask  was  pure  white,  but  still  contained  some 
ammonium  salt;  to  remove  this  the  flask  was  heated  with  a 
large  flame  to  300°  C.  The  snowy- white  residue  was  soluble 
to  a  colorless,  almost  clear  solution  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid. — 
Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  151-152;  from  Svensk  Farm.  Tidskrift,  1914, 
Nr.  3.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Urine. — A  Comparison  of  Various  Preservatives  of. — Wm.  H. 
Dehn  and  F.  A.  Hartman  in  making  certain  studies  on  normal 
urine,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  find  a  suitable  preservative, 
were  led  to  test  out  a  number  of  substances  to  determine  their 
preservative  power. 

According  to  them,  the  ideal  preservative  for  urine  should 
possess  the  following  properties:  (1)  Of  being  neutral  or  acidic 
and  non-volatile;  (2)  Of  having  efficient  antiseptic  power;  (3) 
Of  being  free  from  hydrolytic  or  other  chemical  effects  on  the 
organic  components  of  urine,  and  (4)  Of  avoiding  interference 
with  reactions  involved  in  the  ordinary  analysis  of  the  urine. 

As  a  result  of  their  studies  upon  the  preservative  power  of 
various  substances,  they  summarize  as  follows: 
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(1)  The  ideal  preservative  must  be  soluble,  non- volatile, 
and  neutral  or  slightly  acidic. 

(2)  Different  preservatives  must  be  employed  for  different 
purposes;  no  one  preservative  can  prevent  the  change  of  all  the 
components. 

(3)  The  following  may  be  considered  poor  preservatives  of 
urine:  formaldehyde,  hydrogen  peroxide,  phenol,  boric,  gallic, 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  sodium  borate  and  sodium 
benzoate. 

(4)  The  following  are  better  preservatives:  chloroform,  toluene, 
ether  and  thymol. 

(5)  The  best  preservatives  are,  salicylic  acid,  strychnine 
sulphate,  sodium  arsenite  and  probably  sandalwood  oil. — J. 
Am.  Chem.  Soc,  1914,  409.— (L.  A.  B.) 

Sources  of  Error  in  the  Chemical  Estimation  of  Urine. — Purdy's 
test  for  albumin  using  three-fourths  of  a  test  tube  full  of  filtered 
urine,  adding  one-sixth  of  the  volume  of  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  heating  the  upper 
layer  of  the  mixture  is  a  very  sensitive  one  but  is  subject  to  error, 
says  Jos.  L.  Mayer  in  a  paper  under  the  above  title.  When 
the  tubes  have  been  in  use  for  some  time,  that  portion  which 
has  been  constantly  heated  assumes  a  milky  appearance,  with  the 
result  that  albumin  may  be  indicated  where  none  should  appear. 

Urine  containing  phenolphthalein  will  give  the  same  color 
reaction  as  acetone,  when  testing  with  solution  of  sodium  nitro- 
prusside,  glacial  acetic  acid  and  ammonia  water. 

In  testing  for  indican  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  oxidizing 
agent  it  is  well  to  remember  that  after  large  doses  of  codeine  a 
purple  red  color  is  frequently  produced  which  may  obscure  the 
blue  color.  If  the  urine  contains  iodine,  the  chloroform  portion 
of  the  test  will  be  colored  carmine,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  first  decolorize  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  when  the  blue 
color  may  be  plainly  seen. 

In  testing  for  bile  the  urine  is  best  precipitated  with  mag- 
nesia mixture,  filtered,  and  the  paper  containing  the  precipitate 
transferred  to  a  white  porcelain  surface,  and  a  drop  of  yellow 
nitric  acid  added.     A  green  color  indicates  bile. 

Tests  for  diacetic  acid  should  be  made  only  with  fresh  samples, 
and  never  after  24  hours,  the  acid  being  very  volatile.— J. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  1914,  687-689.— (L.  S.) 

Acetoacetic  Acid  in  Urine. — New  Reaction. — W.  H.  Hartley 
gives  the  following  new  reaction:  To  10  Cc.  of  the  urine  add 
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2.5  Cc.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  Cc.  of  a  1:100  sodium 
nitrite  solution,  shake  well,  and  allow  to  stand  two  hours.  Now 
add  15  Cc.  concentrated  ammonia  and  5  Cc.  1:10  ferrous  sul- 
phate solution  (or  ferrous  chloride),  shake,  and  pour  into  a  50  Cc. 
cylinder  without  filtering.  A  fine  violet  color  develops.  The 
reaction  takes  place  slowly  and  from  its  speed  the  quantity  of 
acetoacetic  acid  may  be  estimated.  Acetone  does  not  afford 
the  reaction.  Ethyl-acetone  acetate  gives  a  blue  color,  but 
only  when  more  nitrite  is  added.  The  sensitiveness  is  1:50,000. 
The  reaction  may  be  used  for  colorimetric  determinations  using 
control  tests  of  solutions  of  acetoacetic  acid  of  known  strength. 
— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  156. 

Acetone. — Detection  in  Urine. — Rothera  gives  the  following 
test  for  acetone  in  urine:  To  5  to  10  Cc.  of  the  urine  add  some 
ammonium  sulphate  followed  by  2  to  3  Cc.  of  a  freshly  prepared 
5%  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside  and  1  to  2  Cc.  of  strong 
ammonia  water.  If  acetone  is  present  a  characteristic,  perman- 
ganate-like color  develops.  The  reaction  is  obtained  with  de- 
composed urine  and  in  liquids  containing  1:20,000  acetone. 
Creatinine  does  not  give  the  reaction. — Merck's  Report,  1915, 
16;  from  Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  1913,  1190. 

Acetone. — Detection  in  Urine. — Frederic  E.  Niece  says  that 
unreliable  results  are  obtained  in  applying  the  Lange  or  other 
modification  of  the  Legal  test  for  acetone  in  urine,  due  to  alka- 
linity, hyper-acidity,  faulty  technic,  presence  of  alcohol,  chloro- 
form, coal  tar  synthetics  or  decomposition  of  the  urine.  He  uses 
a  reagent  prepared  by  dissolving  30  Gm.  of  ammonium  nitrate 
and  2  Gm.  of  sodium  nitroprusside  in  sufficient  water  to  make 
80  Cc.  and  proceeds  as  follows:  Mix  5  Cc.  of  urine  with  0.5  to  1  Cc. 
of  the  reagent  in  a  test  tube,  and  add  carefully,  by  contact, 
3  Cc.  of  a  10%  solution  of  ammonium  hydroxide.  A  purple, 
or  burgundy  red,  contact  line  indicates  acetone.  The  color 
diffuses  upward  into  the  ammonium  hydroxide  solution  upon 
standing,  and  is  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  acetone 
present.  When  the  two  solutions  blend,  the  entire  liquid  is 
colored,  the  color  slightly  deepening.  Upon  standing  15  to  20 
minutes  it  slowly  fades,  being  nearly  discharged  in  1  hour.  Con- 
firmatory tests  are: 

Carefully  warm  3  to  4  Cc.  of  the  highly  colored  solution;  the 
purple  color  is  discharged,  a  yellow  solution  remaining.  Upon 
cooling,  adding  an  equal  amount  of  water  and  shaking,  the 
original  color  is  restored.     A  dilution  of  1  part  colored  solution 
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in  200  of  water  shows  the  color  in  a  Nessler  tube.  Five  Cc.  of  a 
1  to  800  dilution  of  commercial  acetone  give  a  decided  reaction 
upon  standing  15  minutes.  The  above  reagent  keeps  indefinitely, 
and  is  not  interfered  with  by  creatinine,  glucose,  albumin  or 
indican.  The  ammonium  salt  is  a  stabilizer  and  catalyzer.  A  20% 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  was  found  to  be  as  good  as,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  better  than  glacial  acetic  acid  in  the  test,  especially 
for  acidification  of  altered  specimens  before  testing  —Drug 
Circ,  1914,  712.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Acetone.— Quantitative  Determination  in  Urine.— For  this  de- 
termination E.  and  L.  Sobel  direct  that  the  urine  be  distilled 
with  a  few  drops  of  HC1  and  the  distillate  treated  with  iodine 
and  KOH.  The  iodoform  produced  is  collected,  carefully  washed 
till  free  from  uncombined  iodine,  and  then  boiled  with  the  filter 
under  a  reflux  condenser  with  silver  nitrate  and  fuming  nitric 
acid.  The  mixture  is  diluted  and  filtered.  The  residue  of  silver 
iodide  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  nitric 
acid  is  added  to  precipitate  the  silver  iodide,  which  is  filtered 
off,  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  weighed.  One  Gm.  of  Agl= 
0.1171  Gm.  of  acetone.— Pharm.  J.,  93,  371;  from  Pharm.  Zen- 
tralh.,  25,  588. 

Acetone  in  Urine.— Criticisms  of  Sobel' s  Method  of  Estimation. 
— Sobel's  process  of  estimating  acetone  in  urine  as  given  in 
Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  is  severely  criticised  by  Beuttner  who 
states  that  it  depends  on  totally  false  suppositions,  gives  entirely 
false  results,  and  is  therefore  worthless  and  useless.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  mentioned: 

The  process  is  not  new  as  claimed  by  the  author.  In  converting 
iodoform  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  silver  iodide  is  not  formed, 
but  instead  silver  iodate  which  is  soluble  in  water  containing 
nitric  acid,  therefore  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid.  In  treating 
by  this  method  the  nitrous  fumes  carry  away  iodine  vapors 
making  quantitative  work  uncertain.  The  conversion  of  silver 
iodate  into  iodide  by  ignition  is  impossible  quantitatively  since 
iodine  is  always  vaporized.  Sobel's  figures  are  wrongly  calcu- 
lated.—Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  695;  from  Schweiz.  Apoth - 
Ztg.,  1914,  No.  20.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Acetone  Test  in  Urine.— Fleischmann,  noting  Sobel's  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  acetone  in  urine,  states  that  he  prefers  the 
simpler  and  approximately  quantitative  method,  the  Lange  ring 
reaction.     He  mixes  10  Cc.  of  urine  with  1  Cc.  of  glacial  acetic 
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acid,  then  adds  3  or  4  drops  of  5%  sodium  nitroprusside  solution 
and  then  layers  upon  the  mixture  8  to  10  Cc.  of  ammonia  water. 
In  the  presence  of  acetone  a  violet  ring  appears  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  two  fluids,  the  width  of  which  depends  on  the 
acetone  content.  Where  much  is  present  the  entire  acetone 
layer  becomes  purple. — Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  222. — (H.  V.  A.) 

Albumen  in  Urine. — Convenience  of  Sulphosalicylic  Acid  for 
its  Detection. — Teuscher  reminds  us  of  the  sulphosalicylic  acid 
test  for  albumen  heretofore  recommended.  This  acid  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  easily  compressed  into  tablets,  and  in  this  form 
will  keep  for  a  long  time.  The  reagent  therefore  presents  a 
practical  convenience  to  physicians  for  quickly  determining 
albumen  in  urine,  and  the  author  proposes  that  0.5  Gm.  tablets 
be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  this  in  the  test-tube  required 
for  the  test,  for  the  use  of  sanitary  officials  and  practicing  physi- 
cians in  general.  One  of  the  tablets  being  dissolved  in  2.5  Cc. 
of  water  produces  a  20%  sulphosalicylic  acid  solution,  which 
is  added  by  drops  to  the  urine  in  the  test-tube  requiring  examina- 
tion.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  226;  from  Deut.  med.  Wochenschr., 
1914,  No.  9.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Albumin. — Accuracy  of  Aufrecht's  Quantitative  Estimation  in 
Urine. — Referring  to  an  article  by  A.  Jolles  criticising  the  various 
quantitative  methods  (including  Aufrecht's)  of  estimating  albu- 
min in  urine,  Aufrecht  states  that  the  criticisms  of  his  method 
are  not  justified,  it  having  been  found  by  himself  and  others  to 
give  results  corresponding  satisfactorily  with  gravimetric  estima- 
tions.—Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  724-725.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Biliary  Acids. — Detection  in  Urine. — Melliere  detects  bile 
acids  in  urine  as  follows:  Mix  200  Cc.  urine,  2.3  Cc.  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  140  Gm.  of  ammonium  sulphate.  Heat  to 
solution,  stand  24  hours,  filter,  and  wash  filter  with  small 
quantities  of  concentrated  ammonium  sulphate  solution.  Dry 
and  extract  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution, 
upon  evaporation,  yields  a  residue  in  which  the  bile  acids  can 
easily  be  identified  both  chemically  and  physically. — Drug.  Circ, 
1914,  397;  from  Soc.  Biol.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Urine. — Simple  Test  for  Bile  Pigments  and  Hsemoglobin. — 
H.  Lipp  pours  a  little  of  the  suspected  urine  on  a  3-4  cm.  thick 
layer  of  pure  white  sand  contained  in  a  plate.  If  coloring  is 
present  in  the  urine,  a  spot  remains  in  the  sand,  which  is  brown 
with   hsemoglobin   content,   and    tinged   somewhat   greenish   if 
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bile  pigment  is  present. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  783;  from  Munch. 
med.  Wochschr.,  1914,  1965.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Bilinigrin. — An  Oxidation  Product  of  Bilirubin. — According  to 
W.  Kiister,  the  oxidation  of  bilirubin  C32H3606N  with  ferric 
chloride  in  a  glacial  acetic  acid  mixture,  produces,  in  addition 
to  dehydrooxybilirubin  which  is  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
a  black  substance  that  is  insoluble  in  that  acid  and,  after  removal 
of  excess  bilirubin  with  chloroform,  remains  behind  undissolved. 
The  author  designates  this  body  as  bilinigrin,  C16H1605N2-  It 
is  also  insoluble  in  all  other  ordinary  organic  solvents  and  shows 
no  crystalline  structure. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  639;  from  Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  1914,  91,  58.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Cammidge  Reaction. — P.  J.  Cammidge  states  that  the  Cam- 
midge  pancreatic  reaction  depends  on  the  formation  of  an  osa- 
zone  by  the  pentose  (xylose)  split  off  from  the  dextrin  by  hydro- 
lyzing  with  hydrochloric  acid.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63, 
2063.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Cammidge  Reaction. — Indication  of  Dextrinuria. — Editorial. 
Recent  contributions  on  the  subject  of  the  Cammidge  reaction 
appear  to  confirm  the  previously  known  fact  that  the  urines  of 
different  persons  show  a  great  difference  in  their  tendency  to 
exhibit  this  reaction.  Urine  in  which  the  Cammidge  test  is 
positive  yields  a  larger  amount  of  the  indefinite  dextrins  than 
does  normal  urine  and  this  test  may  be  interpreted  as  indication 
of  dextrinuria.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1581-1582  — 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Chlorides. — Apparatus  for  the  Estimation  in  Urine. — E. 
Blasucci.  An  illustrated  description  of  an  apparatus  for  the 
estimation  of  chlorides  in  the  urine. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914, 
62,  1399.— (M.   I.  W.) 

Urine. — Estimation  of  Chlorides  Simplified. — McLean  and  Sel- 
ling present  a  contribution  on  the  further  simplification  of  the 
quantitative  determination  of  chlorides  in  the  urine.  The 
method  has  been  simplified  by  adjusting  the  strength  of  the  so- 
lutions to  the  graduations  on  the  cylinder  so  that  the  reading 
at  the  end  is  practically  a  direct  reading  of  the  number  of  grammes 
of  chlorides  per  litre  of  urine  without  requiring  the  use  of  any 
table.  The  method  is  said  to  be  accurate  to  within  0.2  Gm.  per 
liter  when  compared  with  the  more  complex  titration. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,  1914,  62,  1081-1082.— (M.  I.  W.) 
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Chloridometer. — For  Use  in  Determining  Chlorides  in\  Urine. 
— The  chloridometer,  as  devised  by  Strausz,  consists  of  a  glass- 
stoppered  cylinder  bearing  two  marks,  A  and  U,  and  an  empirical 
graduation,  permitting  the  direct  reading  of  percentages  as 
sodium  chloride.  For  the  estimation,  a  silver  nitrate  solution 
(silver  nitrate,  17.5  Gm.;  pure  nitric  acid,  900  Cc;  ferric  sulphate 
solution,  50  Cc;  distilled  water  to  make  1000  Cc.)  is  poured 
in  to  the  mark  A,  and  the  mixed  24-hour  urine  to  the  mark  U. 
The  mixture  is  permitted  to  stand  a  few  minutes  after  which 
twentieth-normal  ammonium  thiocyanate  solution  is  added, 
drop  by  drop,  with  gentle  rotation  (not  shaking,  because  foam 
then  forms),  till  a  lasting  orange  to  red  color  commences.  If 
the  urine-silver  solution  mixture  has  a  reddish  color  before 
adding  thiocyanate,  a  small  crystal  of  potassium  permanganate 
is  added.  From  the  position  of  the  liquid's  surface  the  per- 
centage as  sodium  chloride  is  read  direct. — Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914, 
890;  from  Vierteljahresschr.  prakt.  Pharm.,  1914,187.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Creatin. — Its  Estimation  in  Urine. — In  the  Journal  of  Biologi- 
cal Chemistry,  Baltimore,  S.  R.  Benedict  gives  the  following 
method  for  the  estimation  of  creatin  in  urine: 

A  quantity  of  urine  containing  between  7  and  10  mgm.  of 
total  creatin  is  placed  in  a  small  flask  or  beaker,  and  10  to  20  mils 
of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  added  together  with  a  pinch  or  two 
of  powdered  or  granulated  lead.  The  mixture  is  boiled  over  a 
free  flame  until  nearly  dry,  then  transferred  to  a  water  bath 
and  evaporation  continued  until  most  of  the  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  has  been  expelled.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in 
about  10  mils  of  hot  water,  and  the  solution  passed  through  a 
plug  of  cotton  wool  into  a  500  mil  volumetric  flask.  20  to  25 
mils  of  saturated  picric  acid  solution  is  added,  and  about  7  to 
8  mils  of  10%  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  which  contains  5%  of 
rochelle  salt.  The  flask  is  filled  up  to  the  mark  at  the  end  of 
five  minutes,  and  read  in  the  usual  way. — Jour.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 
1425.— (L.  S.) 

Globin. — Estimation  in  Urine. — Robert  and  Parisot  give  the 
following  process  for  estimating  globin  in  urine:  Heat  a  con- 
venient quantity  of  urine  to  coagulate  the  albumin  and  while 
still  hot  mix  well  with  1/10  its  volume  of  nitric  acid.  Filter 
at  once  to  remove  albumin,  and  on  cooling  the  globin  separates 
out  quantitatively.  Collect  on  a  filter,  dry  to  constant  weight, 
dissolve  in  warm  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  carry  out 
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the  usual  tests  for  globin  —  Drug.  Circ,  1914,  336;  from  Bull, 
sci.  Pharmacol. — (K.  S.  B.) 

Urine.— Detection  of  Glycuronic  Acid. — According  to  A.  Schew- 
ket  glycuronic  acid  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  10  Cc.  of  the 
urine,  2  Cc.  diluted  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid,  10  Cc.  alcohol, 
and  20  Cc.  ether,  and  then  shaking.  The  ethereal  solution  is 
separated  from  the  aqueous  liquid,  the  ether  and  alcohol  evapora- 
ted off,  and  the  orcin-naphtho-resorcin  test  applied  to  the 
residue. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  95;  from  Pharm.  Zentralh., 
1914,  92. 

Fehling's  Test. — Erroneous  Conclusion. — Abderhalden  says 
that  in  examining  a  urine  containing  conjugated  glycuronic  acid 
esters,  the  latter  are  hydrolized  by  boiling  with  Fehling's  solution 
and  cause  an  improper  copper  reduction.— Drug.  Circ,  1914, 
19.— (K.  S.  B.) 

Urine. — Reaction  from  Hexamethylenamine.— S.  Gross  in  testing 
the  urine  for  minute  amounts  of  albumin  by  Freund's  method, 
noticed  a  fine-grained  sediment  in  a  number  of  cases  and  investi- 
gation always  revealed  that  these  persons  had  been  taking 
hexamethylenamine.  This  is  proving  a  sensitive  test  for  the 
presence  of  hexamethylenamine.  Ten  per  cent,  acetic  acid  or 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  urine,  enough  to  bring  the  total 
to  five-fourths  or  four-thirds  of  the  original  amount.  Then  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (about  7  per 
cent.)  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  continuing  this  as  long  as  the  fluid 
continues  to  grow  more  turbid.  The  presence  of  the  free  formal- 
dehyde in  the  urine  is  best  evidenced  by  the  inability  of  micro- 
organisms to  proliferate  when  the  urine  in  question  is  inoculated 
with  bacteria  and  kept  at  37°. — (Wien.  klin.  Wochnschr.,  1914, 
27,  No.  22.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  70.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Hexamethylenetetramine.— Source  of  Error  in  Albumin  Tests 
by  Esbach  Method. — J.  Schumacher  writes  that,  according  to 
Schmiz,  the  urine  of  patients  who  had  taken  hexamethylene- 
tetramine preparations  gave  false  results  in  quantitative  tests 
by  Esbach  because  the  combination  of  hexamethylenamine  with 
picric  acid  associates  itself  with  the  albumin  precipitate  thus 
increasing  its  amount.  Such  urines  should  first  be  tested  for 
hexamethylenamine  and,  if  present,  a  different  method  of  al- 
bumin determination  employed.  To  test  for  hexamethylene- 
tetramine Schmiz  mixes  2  Cc.  Esbach's  reagent  with  the  same 
volume  of   15%  potassium  hydroxide  and   warms  to  solution; 
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addition  of  hexamethylenamine-containing  urine  causes  a  red 
color.  J.  Schumacher  remarks  that  this  test  is  not  specific, 
the  resulting  amidophenol  body  being  also  obtainable  from 
potassium  picrate  by  other  reducing  agents.  It  is  the  formalde- 
hyde of  the  hexamethylenamine  that  causes  the  reduction. 
A  formaldehyde  test  is  the  logical  one  to  use  for  hexamethylen- 
amine products.  It  is  expedient  to  consider  the  presence  of 
hexamethylenamine  derivatives  during  quantitative  sugar  de- 
terminations.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  622;  from  D.  med.  Wochen- 
schr.,  1914,  Nr.  30.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Indican  in  Urine. — Estimation. — A.  Rossi  says  a  greenish 
tint  assumed  by  the  urine  when  it  is  heated  after  having  been 
treated  with  Obermeyer's  reagent  is  a  good  index  of  the  propor- 
tion of  indican  in  it,  even  before  the  chloroform  has  been  added. 
The  addition  of  2  Cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  alcoholie  solution  of 
thymol  to  the  chloroform  hastens  the  response  to  the  test,  so 
that  the  whole  is  complete  in  a  few  seconds. — (Policlinico,  1914, 
21,  No.  9.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1209.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Urine. — Electrolytic  Determination  of  Mercury. — H.  Palme 
describes  an  electrolytic  method  for  the  determination  of  mercury 
in  urine.  Cupric  sulphate  is  added  to  the  urine  and  then  pre- 
cipitated with  H2S ;  the  mixture  of  mercury  and  copper  sulphides 
is  washed,  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  by  the  addition 
of  bromine  or  bromine  water,  the  excess  of  bromine  is  expelled, 
and  the  copper  and  mercury  deposited  electrolytically  on  a 
platinum  cathode  and  weighed.  The  mercury  is  then  expelled 
by  heating  the  cathode  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  is  again 
weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  so  ascertained. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  320;  from  Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  1914,  345.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Mercury. — Detection  in  Excretions. — Vogel  and  Lee.  The 
detection  of  mercury  in  the  excretion,  by  the  securing  of  a  deposit 
of  mercury  on  a  metallic  surface.  The  formation  of  gold  amal- 
gam as  a  means  of  recognizing  minute  amounts  of  mercury  also 
is  not  new,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  technique  suggested  offers 
a  simple,  fairly  rapid  and  exceedingly  delicate  method  of  testing 
for  mercury  which  can  easily  be  carried  out. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  532-534.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Microscopical  Examination  of  Urinary  Sediments. — Erdmann 
points  out  the  opportunity  of  the  pharmacist  in  doing  urinary 
work;  not  only  the  chemical  examination  but  the  microscopical 
as  well.     He  describes  the  various  forms  of  urinary  casts  and 
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explains  methods  of  staining  them.     No  original  work  is  reported 
however.— Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  52,  409.— (H.  V.  A.) 

Ninhydrin. — Presence  in  the  Urine  of  Dialyzable  Products 
Reacting  with  Ninhydrin. — Chaille  concludes:  1.  After  dialyzing 
the  urines  of  pregnant  women  the  dialysate  always  gives  a 
positive  reaction  to  ninhydrin.  2.  After  dialyzing  the  urines  of 
non-pregnant  women,  the  dialysate  gives  a  positive  reaction 
to  ninhydrin;  occasionally,  under  the  same  condition,  the  urines 
of  men  give  positive  reactions. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62, 
1084-1085.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Ninhydrin. —  Non-Colloidal  Ninhydrin- Reacting  Substances  in 
the  .Urine. — Falls  and  Welker  submit  an  outline  of  the  method 
employed  with  a  table  giving  summary  of  urinary  analyses. 
Ninhydrin-reacting  substances  in  urine  are  of  no  value  as  a  means 
of  diagnosing  pregnancy.  The  reaction  may  be  absent  or 
inhibited  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women  as  well  as  in  normal  and 
pathologic  urine.  In  the  various  urines  treated  the  only  differ- 
ence in  the  ninhydrin  reaction  between  the  diffusates  through 
parchment  and  the  nitrates  from  the  aluminum  were  those  of 
intensity  of  colors,  the  aluminum  nitrates  showing  a  less  intense 
color  with  ninhydrin.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1800-1802. 
— (M.  I.  W.) 

Urine. — Effect  of  Food  on  the  Reaction. — N.  R.  Blatherwick 
observes  that  the  composition  of  the  urine  is  markedly  influenced 
by  the  character  of  the  food  intake.  Foods  which  have  a  pre- 
ponderance of  basic  elements,  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  less 
acid  urine.  Conversely,  foods  with  a  preponderance  of  acid- 
forming  elements  increase  the  urinary  acidity.  Potatoes,  potato 
ash,  oranges,  raisins,  apples,  bananas  and  cantaloups  are  very 
efficient  in  reducing  the  acid  output.  Tomatoes  are  of  less  value 
in  this  respect.  Rice  and  wholewheat  bread  increase  urinary 
acidity.  Plums,  prunes  and  cranberries  although  yielding  a 
basic  ash,  nevertheless  increase  the  acid  formation.  The  latter 
foods  contain  benzoic  acid,  which  increases  the  acidity  owing 
to  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid. — (Arch.  Int.  Med.,  14,  No.  3.) 
—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1423.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Glucose  in  Urine. — In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing,  under 
the  title  of  "Some  additional  Sources  of  Error  in  the  Chemical 
Examination  of  Urine,"  Joseph  L.  Mayer  points  out  the  fact 
that  in  testing  for  sugar  with  Fehling's  Solution,  too  large  a 
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quantity  of  urine  is  necessary  with  the  consequence  that  foreign 
substances  very  frequently  interfere.  He  therefore  recommends 
the  method  suggested  by  Benedict  (Druggists'  Circular;  from 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  January,  1912),  with  some  slight 
modifications. 

Into  a  100  Cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  with  cord  wrapped  around  the 
neck  to  prevent  burning  the  fingers,  measure  with  a  pipette  25  Cc. 
of  Benedict's  quantitative  solution,  add  about  10  grammes 
anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  a  couple  of  pieces  of  pumice  stone 
which  have  been  heated  to  white  heat  and  plunged  into  water, 
and  about  10  Cc.  distilled  water  and  place  the  whole  on  a  hot 
plate  until  the  solution  boils  and  the  sodium  carbonate  is  dissolved, 
then  begin  adding  the  urine  in  small  amounts  from  a  burette, 
allowing  sufficient  time  between  each  addition  for  the  reaction 
to  proceed,  the  end  being  indicated  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  last  trace  of  blue.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  small  funnel 
in  the  flask  to  act  as  a  reflux  condenser. — J.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1914, 
687-689.— (L.  S.) 

Nylander's  Sugar  Test.  — -  Additional  Information.  —  Mende 
contributes  the  following  to  our  knowledge  of  Nylander's  test 
for  dextrose  in  urine:  If  the  urine  is  boiled  with  Nylander's 
solution  as  directed  and  a  gray  color  is  obtained  instead  of  the 
characteristic  black,  the  solution  should  be  centrifuged  for  a 
minute,  which  causes  the  liquid  to  become  clear  and  a  greater 
or  less,  usually  deep  black  deposit  to  appear. 

Occasionally  the  urine,  after  boiling  3  minutes,  showed  no 
gray  turbidity  but  simply  a  yellow  cloudiness  as  is  commonly 
seen  in  sugar-free  urines.  These  urines  came  in  part  from 
persons  who  had  shortly  before  examination  partaken  of  much 
sugar  or  sugar-containing  food.  Abstinence  from  sugary  food 
by  these  people  caused  a  diminution  or  disappearance  of  this 
characteristic. 

The  author  has  determined  that  it  is  possible  in  the  above 
manner  to  detect  under  favorable  circumstances  as  little  as  0.01% 
of  dextrose,  the  centrifuge  sediment  with  such  amounts  still 
being  black  in  many  instances,  or  grayish-black  in  a  few  others. 
— Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  819;  from  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr., 
1914,   1120.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Sucrose. — Determination  in  Urine. — Recent  investigations, 
according  to  L.  Krauss,  have  shown  the  probability  that  an  ali- 
mentary saccharosuria  may  occur  in  man.     Its  determination 
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may  be  readily  accomplished  with  a  polariscope  before  and 
after  inversion.  It  may  also  be  shown  by  the  action  towards 
reducing  agents  before  and  after  inversion  and  by  the  negative 
osazone  reaction  before  inversion.  Because  of  its  ready  in- 
version into  dextrose  and  levulose,  it  gives  the  color  reactions 
of  levulose  according  to  Seliwanoff  and  according  to  Ihl-Pechmann. 

Its  quantitative  estimation  may  be  accomplished  as  follows: 
100  Cc.  of  urine  are  treated  with  a  little  thymol  or  a  drop  of  mus- 
tard oil,  and  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  one  receives  an 
addition  of  0.25  Gm.  invertin.  Both  are  permitted  to  stand  48 
hours,  treated  with  Patein-Dufau  reagent  (20  Gm.  mercury 
nitrate  dissolved  in  60  Cc.  water,  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide 
to  commencement  of  precipitation,  and  made  up  to  100  Cc), 
neutralized,  and,  after  an  hour,  the  mercury  removed  with  zinc. 
The  nitrate  is  titrated  with  copper  solution,  the  difference  cal- 
culated to  invert  sugar,  the  result  doubled  and  multiplied  by 
0.95— Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  701;  from  Sudd.  Apoth-Ztg.,  1914, 
531.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Volumetric  Method  for  Estimation  of  Total  Sulphur  in  Urine. 
— Raisiss  and  Dubin.  This  method  has  for  its  basis,  the  esti- 
mation of  benzidin  in  the  precipitate  of  benzidin  sulphate,  rather 
than  the  sulphuric  acid. — (J.  Biol.  Chem.,  1914,  18,  No.  2.) — 
J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  606.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Urea. — Determination  in  Blood. — The  urea  in  blood  may  be 
determined  with  facility  and  accuracy  by  precipitating  it  as  the 
urea-xanthydrol  compound  by  means  of  Fosse's  method.  In 
order  that  the  precipitate  shall  be  pure,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
eliminate  any  albumin  present.  R.  Fosse,  A.  Robyn  and  F. 
Francois  recommend  that  this  be  done  by  means  of  the  following 
modified  Tanret's  reagent:  Mercuric  chloride,  271  Gm.;  potassium 
iodide,  7.2  Gm.;  glacial  acetic  acid,  66.6  mils;  water  to  make  up 
to  100  mils.  Ten  mils  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  be  tested 
and  10  mils  of  this  reagent  are  mixed  in  a  centrifuge  tube  and 
spun.  About  17  mils  of  liquid  are  obtained.  An  aliquot  part 
of  this,  say  15  mils,  is  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  then  with  a  volume  of  1:10  methyl  alcohol 
solution  of  xanthydrol  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  volume, 
which  in  this  case  would  be  1.5  mils.  After  one  hour  the  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  the  filter  pump,  preferably  on  the  speciai 
form  of  filter  devised  by  the  author,  then  washed  with  alcohol, 
dried,  and  weighed. — Pharm.  J.,  93,  425;  from  Compt.  rend., 
159,  367. 
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Urea. — Distribution  in  the  Body. — Editorial.  Recent  investi- 
gations show  the  occurrence  of  urea  in  all  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body  instead  of  in  special  organs  as  heretofore  supposed.  When 
the  excretion  of  urea  is  prevented,  either  experimentally  or  by 
disease  in  the  case  of  nephritics,  the  entire  amount  formed  is 
stored  in  the  body  with  the  exception  of  small  amounts  secreted 
in  the  bile,  sweat,  etc.  Here  again,  its  distribution  is  very 
general  and  uniform.  No  evidence  whatever  has  been  obtained 
of  the  possible  transformation  of  urea  into  other  substances 
in  the  body.— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1115.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Urea. — Estimation. — Robinson  and  Mueller  state  the  Dore- 
mus-Hinds  hypobromite  method  for  the  determination  of  urea 
in  urine  gives  inconsistent  and  unreliable  results  when  performed 
in  the  usual  way,  but  when  the  ureometer  is  gently  but  rapidly 
shaken,  either  by  hand  or  machine,  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to 
300  vibrations  per  minute,  the  reaction  is  practically  completed 
in  five  minutes,  and  constant  results  are  obtained  with  any  one 
instrument,  there  being  slight  variations  in  the  graduations  of 
different  instruments.  These  results  are  higher  than  the  correct 
value  of  urea,  but  when  multiplied  by  the  factor  0.917,  the  pro- 
duct represents  approximately  the  true  value  for  urea,  being 
within  5  per  cent,  of  correct  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  analyses  made. 
—J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  514-516.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Urea. — Liberation  of  Nitrogen  in  Reaction  with  NaOBr. — 
C.  Alberto  Gacia  finds  that,  in  estimating  nitrogen  in  urea, 
results  more  nearly  approximating  the  theoretical  yield  are  ob- 
tained by  working  in  vacuo,  as  not  so  much  of  the  gas  remains 
in  solution. — Chem.  News,  ex,  117;  from  Bull,  soc  chim. — 
(K.  S.'B.) 

Urea. — Modification  of  Marshall's  Method  of  Estimation  in 
Urine. — A.  Hahn  and  J.  Saphra  propose  the  following  modifica- 
tion of  Marshall's  method  of  estimating  urea  in  urine:  Place  into 
a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask,  exactly  1  Cc  of  the  urine  under  exam- 
ination, add  10  Cc.  of  water,  a  few  dusty  particles  of  dry  soja 
bean  ferment  (Urease),  and  5  drops  of  toluol.  Into  another  flask, 
of  the  same  size,  place  the  same  ingredients,  omitting  the  ferment. 
Both  flasks,  closed  with  corks,  are  allowed  to  stand  20  hours  at 
room  temperature.  The  conversion  of  the  urea  into  ammonium 
carbonate  by  the  urease  follows,  which  is  determined  in  the 
usual  manner  by  titration  with  N/10  hydrochloric  acid,  using 
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2  drops  of  methyl  orange  solution  as  indicator. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
1914,  225;  from  Deut.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1914,  No.  9.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Urea. — Occurrence  in  Plants. — E.  Verschaffelt  states  that 
Bamberger  and  Landsiedel  were  the  first  to  discover  urea  in  the 
plant  kingdom — Lycoperdon  species.  A  few  years  later  Goris 
and  Mascre  found  it  in  several  Agarinese.  Later  Weyland  de- 
tected it  by  means  of  the  microchemical  oxalate  and  nitrate 
tests  in  Listera  ovata,  Gymnadenia  conopsea,  Coralliorhiza',  Neottia, 
Poly  gala  amara,  Aspidium  Filix  mas,  Equisetum  silvaticum  and 
Elimosum.  By  converting  the  urea  with  xanthydrol  into  insoluble 
dixanthylurea,  Fosse  found  it  in  Cichorium,  Cucurbita,  Brassica, 
Spinacia,  Daucus,  Solanum,  Aspergillus  niger  and  Penicillium 
glaucum.  The  method  of  production  in  plants  is  not  definitely 
known. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  674;  from  Pharm.  Weekbl., 
1914,  No.  8.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Urea. — Production  from  Cyanamide. — Hubert  Kappen  prepares 
urea  by  heating  dilute  solutions  of  cyanamide  with  a  little  acid 
under  pressure.  So,  for  example,  500  Cc.  of  a  4%  solution  was 
heated  with  4  Cc.  H2S04  (sp.  gr.  1.69)  in  a  pressure  flask  to  110 
to  115°  C.  for  half  an  hour.  This  treatment  changed  91.8% 
of  the  cyanamide:  75%  into  urea,  and  the  rest  into  dicyandiamide 
and  ammonium  sulphate.  The  method  is  patented. — Pharm. 
Ztg.,  1914,  50. 

Urea. — Source.— Editorial.  It  will  come  as  a  startling  surprise 
to  many  to  learn  that  the  liver  has  been  asked  to  surrender  the 
traditional  privilege  of  responsibility  for  the  production  of  urea 
in  the  body.  Have  we  not  been  told  by  physiologists  for  a 
generation  or  more  that  this  organ  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
seat  of  urea-formation?  But  science  is  no  respector  of  theories, 
although  she  jealously  guards  her  well-established  facts. — J. 
Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  1482.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Urea. —  Xanthydrol  a  New  Precipitant. — In  the  course  of  his 
experiments  on  the  occurrence  of  urea  in  Phanerogams,  R.  Fosse 
employed  xanthydrol  to  precipitate  urea  from  organic  mixtures 
in  solution  in  acetic  acid.  Since  the  compound  separated, 
dixanthyl-urea, 

oC         ^CH-NH-CO-NHC 
XC(iH4^  ^C„H4 

has  a  very  high  molecular  weight,  is  readily  separated  in  crystal- 
line form,  is  relatively  insoluble,  and  very  stable,  it  forms  an 
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ideal  substance  for  the  isolation  and  quantitative  determination 
of  urea.  Detailed  experiments  showing  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  the  reaction  are  given.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  characteristic 
micro-crystals  of  dixanthyl  urea  from  0.1  mgm.  of  urea  and  it  is 
stated  that  by  micro-chemical  methods  distinctive  crystals  may 
be  obtained  with  0.01  mgm.  A  definite  precipitate  may  be  ob- 
tained with  a  dilution  of  1:  1,000,000  of  urea,  from  which  char- 
acteristic crystals  are  obtained.  To  obtain  the  precipitate  of 
dixanthyl  urea,  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  urea  solution 
to  bring  it  to  an  acid  strength  of  50  to  75%,  a  10%  alcoholic  or 
acetic  acid  solution  of  xanthydrol  is  added,  and  the  mixture 
set  aside  for  several  hours.  The  xanthyl  urea  generally  separates 
out  in  pure  crystals.  If  not,  it  may  be  purified  by  washing 
with  boiling  alkaline  solutions,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  It 
may  be  recrystallized  from  boiling  pyridine,  in  which  it  dissolves 
about  1:100,  and  from  which  solution  it  is  deposited  in  long 
silky  needles  on  cooling. — Merck's  Rep.,  1914,  43-44;  from 
Pharm.  J.,  92,  7. 

Uric  Acid. — Color  Test. — H.  B.  Host.  A  tabulation  of  the 
findings  with  simultaneous  application  of  the  various  color  tests 
in  vogue,  shows  that  the  Riegler  method  is  especially  simple  and 
reliable  when  the  technic  is  slightly  modified,  as  he  describes,  to 
render  the  reagent  more  durable.  It  is  a  1  per  thousand  solution 
of  uric  acid  made  by  dissolving  0.1  Gm.  uric  acid  in  a  little  dis- 
tilled water  in  a  100  Cc.  graduated  flask,  adding  10  Cc.  of  a  0.4 
per  cent,  solution  of  lithium  carbonate  and  heating  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  until  the  uric  acid  is  dissolved.  Then  the  vessel 
is  filled  up  to  the  mark.  This  solution  keeps  for  a  week.  The 
uric  acid  is  precipitated  as  ammonium  urate.  Otherwise  the 
technic  is  the  same  as  Riegler's. — (Norsk.  Magazin  for  Laege- 
videnskaben,  75,  No.  7.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  714.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 

Uric  Acid. — Colorimetric  Estimation  in  Blood  and  Urine. — 
W.  Autenrieth  and  A.  Funk  state  that  uric  acid  may  be  deter- 
mined in  blood  and  urine  according  to  the  iodic  acid  and  phos- 
photungstic  acid  methods  by  use  of  the  Autenrieth- Koenigsberger 
colorimeter.  The  iodic  acid  method  is  preferable  for  urine; 
the  more  delicate  phosphotungstic  acid  only  can  be  used  with 
blood  if  not  more  than  5-10  Cc.  is  available.  If  the  uric  acid  of 
urine  is  to  be  determined  colorimetrically  according  to  the 
phosphotungstic  acid  method,  it  is  best  to  precipitate  the  uric 
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acid  first  as  ammonium  urate.  Iodic  acid  oxidizes  uric  acid 
in  the  proportion  of  1  molecule  of  iodic  acid  to  3  molecules  of 
uric  acid.  In  the  cold  it  does  not  further  act  on  the  first  oxida- 
tion products  of  uric  acid,  on  allovan,  allantoin  and  urea — 
which  is  not  the  case  with  phosphotungstic  acid.  Normal  human 
blood  contains  1-3  mgm.  of  uric  acid  per  100  Cc.  The  blood  of  a 
gouty  person  showed  5  mgm.  per  100  Cc.  Slaughter-house 
blood,  namely  steer  and  swine  blood.,  contained  1-3  mgm.  of 
uric  acid  per  100  Cc— Apoth.-Ztg.,  1914,  224-225;  from  Munch, 
med.  Wochschr.,  1914,  457.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Uric  Acid  and  Urates. — Murexid  Reaction. — This  reaction  has 
recently  been  thoroughly  studied  by  Oechsner  de  Coninck, 
attention  being  first  directed  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  uric 
acid  and  urates.  On  gently  warming  a  few  drops  of  colorless 
nitric  acid  with  a  few  milligrams  of  uric  acid  there  forms  a 
yellow  substance  which  becomes  orange,  orange-red  and  finally 
red.  With  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  this  substance  is  vari- 
ously colored.  Ammonia  produces  a  purple-red;  potassium 
hydroxide,  a  blue.  The  presence  of  carbonates  or  other  im- 
purities causes  the  tints  to  vary,  for  this  reason  only  the  purest 
potassium  hydroxide  should  be  used.  Sodium  hydroxide  pro- 
duces a  fine  deep  violet.  Lithium  hydroxide,  a  fine  purple  red. 
Concentrated  potassium  carbonate  solution,  a  carmine  red, 
soon  changing  to  lilac,  then  to  deep  violet.  Concentrated  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  at  first  a  bright  carmine,  becoming  deeper, 
and  changing  to  carmine-violet.  Barium  hydroxide,  a  fine  purpurin 
violet.  Strontium  hydroxide,  a  deep  carmine  red.  Lime  water, 
a  lilac,  soon  changing  to  a  pure  deep  violet.  The  author  recom- 
mends that  after  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  uric  acid 
or  urate,  the  dish  be  allowed  to  cool  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
while  still  warm,  the  alkaline  liquid  is  allowed  to  run  from  a 
pipette  on  to  the  red  substance.  The  presence  of  a  little  of  the 
yellow  substance  does  not  interfere,  but  in  this  case  it  is  well  to 
use  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  the  reagent  after  having  again 
gently  warmed  the  dish. — Merck's  Report,  1914,  97;  from  L'- 
Union  Pharm.,  1914,  17. 

Urine. — Determination  of  Uric  Acid. — M.  Bernard  recommends 
a  modification  of  Sicursani's  test,  as  follows:  To  100  Cc.  of  the 
urine,  freed  from  albumin,  4  Gm.  ammonium  chloride  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  least  3  hours.  The  resulting 
precipitate   is   then   collected   by   means   of  an   aspirator,   and 
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washed  with  a  little  hot  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  It  is  then  dissolved 
directly  in  the  filter  in  30  Cc.  hot  decinormal  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  the  filter  being  washed  four  or  five  times  with  a  few 
Cc.  hot  water.  Heat  the  solution  until  the  vapors  arising  no 
longer  color  red  litmus  paper  blue,  then  allow  to  cool,  and  titrate 
with  decinormal  sulphuric  acid,  using  phenolphthalein  as  in- 
dicator.—Pharm.  Ztg.,   1914,  702. 

Urobilin. —  Unreliability  of  Ehrlich's  Reaction. — Steensma  has 
subjected  the  methods  of  Schlesinger  and  of  Ehrlich  for  the 
determination  of  urobilin  to  comparative  study,  and  found  that 
urine  which  gave  a  positive  reaction  by  both  methods  failed 
to  give  the  reaction  by  Ehrlich's  method  on  the  addition  of 
another  urine,  and  in  particular  of  diabetic  urine,  whilst  the 
addition  of  water  had  no  influence  upon  it.  Such  added  urine 
must  therefore  contain  a  substance  which  interferes  with  Ehrlich's 
reaction,  the  nature  of  which  has,  however,  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. Steensma  therefore  advocates  resort  to  Schlesinger 's 
reaction  as  the  most  reliable  of  the  two  methods,  particularly 
if  it  is  carried  out  under  certain  modifications  suggested  by  him. 
—Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914,  389;  from  Ned.  Tijdschr.  Geneesk.,  1914, 
No.  7.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Urochromogen  Reaction  of  Weiss. — Metzger  and  Watson 
state  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
the  urochromogen  reaction  of  Weiss  is  of  much  value  as  a  guide 
to  prognosis,  the  presence  of  the  reaction  in  the  urine  being  of 
unfavorable  prognostic  import.  The  persistent  presence  of  a 
urochromogen  reaction  in  the  urine,  in  spite  of  proper  treatment, 
probably  means  a  hopeless  prognosis  while  its  absence  is  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  of  good  prognostic  import. — J.  Am.  M. 
Assoc,   1914,  62,  1886-1888.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Examination  of  Stomach  Contents. — E.  Schutz  makes  a  report 
on  various  methods  in  vogue  for  estimating  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  contents  without  and  with  the  stomach  tube,  and 
tabulated  findings  with  some  of  them.  None  can  compare  in 
efficiency  with  the  stomach  tube;  next  come  the  occult-hemorr- 
hage, Roentgen-ray  and  residuum  tests.  The  Fuld  sodium 
bicarbonate  test  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  applied  under 
all  circumstances  and  is  simple  and  convenient.  The  patient 
drinks  a  solution  of  2  Gm.  sodium  bicarbonate  in  30  Gm.  water 
one  hour  after  a  test  breakfast.  As  the  patient  stands  and  the 
ear  is  applied  to  the  epigastrium  and  upper  abdomen,  the  in- 
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tensity  and  duration  of  the  effervescence  then  audible  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  amount  of  free  acid  present. — (Arch.  Verdauungs- 
Krankheiten,  20,  No.  3.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  357  — 

(M.  I.  W.) 

Blood. — Benzidin  Test. — The  benzidin  test  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  abstinence  from  meat  or  other  sources  of  haemoglobin 
for  at  least  two  days.  The  faeces  are  then  examined  as  follows: 
The  stool  is  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
residue  is  then  treated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  with  ether, 
as  in  the  other  tests  for  occult  blood.  This  acid  ethereal  extract 
which  contains  the  haematin,  is  then  treated  with  2  Cc.  of  a 
saturated  alcoholic  benzidin  solution  and  2  Cc.  of  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  dioxide  (3  per  cent.).  In  the  presence  of  blood  an 
intense  green  color  appears.  Failure  of  the  green  color  indicates 
the  entire  absence  of  blood. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1275. 
— (M.  I.  W.) 

Blood. — Dry  Test  for  Occult  Blood  in  Feces. — A.  Wagner  pre- 
sents a  simplified  benzidin  test  which  can  be  applied  without  an 
ether  extract.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  up  a  little  of  the 
solid  stool  on  a  match,  smear  it  on  an  object  glass  and  pour  the 
reagent  over  it.  It  turns  blue  if  there  is  blood  present  and  there 
is  no  misleading  green  tint  from  the  fluid.  The  reagent  is  the 
usual  Schlesinger-Holst  mixture:  A  knife-tip  of  benzidin,  2  Cc. 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  20  drops  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydrogen  dioxide.  By  this  dry  technique  there  is  no  danger 
of  soiling  the  fingers,  and  the  test  is  more  sensitive  than  the  usual 
"wet"  benzidin  test.  The  smear  of  stool  is  either  blue  or  it 
is  not.  The  rapidity  of  the  color  change  gives  some  idea  as  to 
the  proportion  of  blood  in  the  stools;  with  much  present  the 
change  to  blue  is  instantaneous. — (Zentralbl.  Chir.,  1914,  41, 
No.  28.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  519.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Indican. — Presence  in  the  Blood  Serum. — G.  Dorner  reports 
26  cases  which  confirm  the  belief  that  the  appearance  of  indican 
in  the  blood  serum  is  indicative  of  uremia.  If  it  is  present  in 
large  quantities  in  the  blood,  it  may  also  be  demonstrated  in 
the  pleural  effusion  or  ascitic  fluid,  but  not  in  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  toxic  effect.  In  uremia 
caused  by  lack  of  functioning  kidney  tissue,  there  may  not  be 
indican  in  the  blood.  In  marked  indicanuria  without  kidney 
disease  there  is  not  much  indican  in  the  blood  serum.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  liver  is  the  source  of  the  indican;  it  is  probably 
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partly  formed  by  the  kidney.  The  appearance  of  indican  in  the 
blood  or  transudates  is  generally  a  sign  of  approaching  death, 
but  patients  with  a  slight  indican  content  may  improve. — 
(Deut.  Arch.  klin.  Med.,  1914,  113,  No.  3-4.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc, 
1914,  62,  1128.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Blood. —  New  Staining  Solution. — James  G.  Callison  gives  the 
following  formula  for  an  easily  prepared  diluting  fluid  for  counting 
red  cells  which  he  claims  has  all  the  advantages  of  Toisson's 
or  Hayem's  solution: 


Loeffler's  alkaline  methylene  blue 

1. 

Cc. 

Liquor  formaldehydi 

1. 

Cc. 

Glycerin 

10. 

Cc. 

Ammonium  oxalate  (neutral) 

1. 

Cc. 

Sodium  chloride 

2.5 

Gm. 

Distilled  water 

90. 

Cc. 

The  various  ingredients  are  added  to  the  distilled  water  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  solution  occurs.  After  being  filtered,  the 
preparation  is  ready  to  use. — J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  1086. 

— (M.   I.  W.) 

Sugar. — Determination  in  Blood. — W.  Autenrieth  and  W.  Mon- 
tigny  have  worked  out  a  method,  using  diluted  Bang's  solution 
and  an  Autenrieth-Koenigsberger  colorimeter,  of  determining 
the  sugar  content  of  as  little  as  2.5  Gm.  human  blood  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  The  sugar  content  of  the  blood  of  healthy 
adults  was  found  to  be  0.05-0.07%;  the  blood  of  a  diabetic, 
whose  urine  showed  6.2%,  contained  0.2%  sugar;  the  blood 
of  well-nourished  and  healthy  infants  seems  to  be  fairly  constant 
as  regards  sugar  content. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  1914,  925;  from 
Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1914,  1671.— (J.  H.  W.) 

Sugar. — Method  for  Estimation  in  Small  Quantity  of  Blood. — 
Kaminura  for  this  purpose  makes  two  solutions:  the  first  solution 
is  composed  of  4.278  Gm.  of  pure  crystalline  sulphate  of  copper 
and  5  liters  of  distilled  water,  and  the  second  solution  is  made 
up  with  2.0  Cc.  of  glycerin,  21.0  Gm.  of  caustic  potash  and  so  much 
liquor  ammonite  (specific  gravity  0.96)  as  to  make  the  mixture 
up  to  one  liter.  Five  Cc  of  the  first  solution,  which  corresponds 
to  0.005  Gm.  of  glucose  is  put  into  Sudo's  glass  tube  and  then 
it  is  filled  up  to  mark  "X"  with  the  second  solution.  The  upper 
surface  of  this  mixture  is  then  covered  with  liquid  paraffin  to 
prevent  the  influence  of  the  air  on  the  copper  solution. — (Sei-I- 
Kwai  M.  J.,  33,  No.  6.)— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  63,  355.— 
(M.  I.  W.) 
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Blood. — Variations  in  the  Content  oj  Sugar. — Alimentary 
glycosuria,  as  exhibited  in  the  renal  excretion  of  sugar  when 
undue  amounts  of  carbohydrates  are  ingested  by  persons  who 
fail  to  manifest  this  symptom  under  ordinary  conditions  of  diet, 
has  long  been  recognized  and  investigated.  The  prominence 
which  the  clinical  estimation  of  the  sugar-content  of  the  blood 
has  assumed  in  recent  months,  and  the  diagnostic  importance 
which  has  been  attached  to  the  variations  in  this  blood-constant 
as  a  possible  index  of  incipient  metabolic  disorder,  have  seemed 
to  call  for  a  careful  determination  of  the  precise  effect  which  the 
ingestion  of  carbohydrate  may  exert  in  altering  the  quantum 
of  blood-sugar  under  well  controlled  conditions  in  otherwise 
healthy  persons.  The  possession  of  these  newer  data  will  serve 
to  orient  us  better  in  the  direction  of  successful  diagnosis  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  the  estimation  of  the 
sugar-content  of  the  blood  under  known  or  controlled  conditions 
of  diet,— J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1914,  62,  131.— (M.  I.  W.) 

Blood. — Diagnostic  Value  of  the  Uric  Acid  Determination. — 
Using  a  modification  of  Folin's  colorimetric  method  for  the 
determination  of  uric  acid  in  blood,  E.  Steinitz  has  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  acid  quantitatively  in  10  Cc.  of  the 
blood  or  serum.  As  a  result  of  his  experiments,  he  finds  that 
normal  blood,  under  the  use  of  purin-free  aliments,  contains 
from  0.02  to  0.04  p.  m.  of  uric  acid;  whereas  in  the  case  of  true 
,gout  from  0.04  to  0.08  p.m.,  and  in  cases  of  modified  gout  from 
0.04  to  0.06  pro  mille  of  uric  acid  is  found. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  1914, 
390;  from  Deut.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1914,  No.  19.— (C.  L.  D.) 

Uric  Acid. — Detection  in  Blood  Serum. — Brugsch  and  Kristeller 
stated  that  on  diluting  blood  serum  with  10  times  its  volume 
of  water  and  then  adding  a  solution  of  phosphotungstic  acid, 
a  more  or  less  pronounced  blue  color  develops  if  uric  acid  is  present, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  may  be  determined  by  com- 
parative tests,  1  mgm.  being  thus  determined  in  100  Cc.  blood. 
The  test  requires  but  a  few  tenths  of  a  Cc.  of  serum,  and  according 
to  the  author,  the  color  is  afforded  only  by  uric  acid,  other 
substances  present  in  the  blood  not  giving  the  reaction. — -Merck's 
Report,  1914,  121;  from  Med.  Klin.,  1914,  482. 
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Caspari,  Chas.,  Jr., 

Jniversity    of    Maryland,    Balti- 
more, Md. 
Caspari,    Chas.    E., 

2108   Locust  st.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cassaday,  Burton, 

1    Paris    ave.,   W.    Terre    Haute, 
Ind. 


Cassaday,  Orlin  U., 

14  W.  Federal  st.,  Youngstown,  O. 
Cermak,  Emil, 

1264-6  S.  13th  st.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Cermak,   Frederick  Jefferson, 

18501     Detroit     ave.,     Cleveland 
(Lakewood)  O. 
Chamberlain,  Roy  R., 

205  Main  St.,  Malvern,  Ark. 
Chambers,  Robert  T., 

Residence   Unknown. 
Chandler,  Charles  F., 

116th  and  Amsterdam  ave.,  New 
Chantler,  Arthur  E., 

330  Grand  River  ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Chappie,  Chas.  J., 

2815  3rd  ave.,  N.,  Billings,  Mont. 
Charles,    Charles   Joseph   Innocent, 
Cash  and  6th  sts.,  Colon,  Republic 
of  Panama. 
Charles,  Corliss  D., 

120  Logan  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Charron,  Roy  Chester, 

426  Newberry  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chase,  Walter  M., 

National  Apts.,  931  Jefferson  st.,  E., 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Chedister,  Percy  A., 

1275  Curtis  st.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Cheney,  Arthur  L., 
Main  &  Portland  sts.,  Morrisville,  Vt 
Chipley,  Julian  Baker, 

108  High  st.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Chism,  John  S.,  Ph.G., 

150  N.  Main  st.,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Chittick,  Geo.  H., 
c  State  Dairy  &  Food  Commission, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Christensen,  Henry  C, 

452  Bowen  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Churgin,  Joseph  S., 

1646  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chwatal,  John  J., 

2756  N.  22nd  St.,   Chicago,   111. 
Clafflin,  Walter  A., 

North  Ferrisburg,  Vt. 
Claflin,  Albert  Whitman, 

70  S.  Main  st.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Clancy,  William  J., 

657  First  st,  LaSalle,  111. 
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Clapp,  Lowell  T., 

59  Evans  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Clark,    (Mrs.),   Aaron   P., 

124  S.  Beach  St.,  Daytona,  Fla. 
Clark,  Albert  H.,  Ph.G., 

74  E.  12th  St..  Chicago  111. 
Clark,  Alfred  William, 

801  Santa  Fe  Drive,  Denver,  Colo. 
Clark,  Charles  B., 
care    Smith-Dorsey     Co..     Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
Clark,  Ira  B., 

5th  &  Woodland  sts.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Clarke,  Louis  G.,  Ph.G., 
Alder  st.  &  West  Park.  Portland,  Ore. 
Claus,  Otto  R,  M.D., 

3515   Hebert    st..    St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Clayton,  Abraham  T., 

Box  266,  Ogontz,  Pa. 
Clayton,  Chas.  J., 

1775  Humbolt  st,  Denver,  Colo. 
Cliffe,  Wm.  L„ 

2778  Kensington  ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Cline.  Raoul  R.  D.,  Ph.G.,  B.A.,  B.S., 
A.M.,  M.D., 

3511  Broadway,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Clough,  Charles  Isaac, 

Tillamook,   Oregon. 
Cloughly.  Orval  J., 

1414  Blackstone,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Coad,  Wm.  A.,  Hull,  Iowa. 

Coblentz,  Virgil, 

25  Vine  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Coffee,  Sidney  J., 

Missoula,  Mont. 
Cohen,  Herman,  Ph.D.. 

69  Morrell  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cnit.   Anthony   C. 

30    S.   Market   st.,    San  Jose,    Calf. 
Colcleugh,  Murray  C, 
652  Notre  Dame,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Cole,  Bessie  Olive  (Miss), 

3618   Sycamore  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Cole,  Victor  L., 

22  E.  Market  St.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
Coleman,  Geo.  E., 
21     Aspinwall     Road,     Dorchester 
Centre,   Mass. 
Coleman,  John, 
2500  Chapline  st.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Coleman,  John  H., 

Ironia,  N.  J. 

Colle,  Bernard, 

1470  2d  st.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Collier,  Wm.  K., 

7  Argyle  ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Collins,  Albert  Raymond, 

333      University      ave.,      Missoula, 

Montana. 

Collins,    Geo.   Wm., 

5143  Maple  st.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Collins,    Stanley    Herbert, 

Lilly,  S.  D. 

Colson,   Henry  Wm., 

74  East  12th  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Colton,   Edward  T., 

465    Pine    st.,    Providence,    R.    I. 

Combs  Delta  E., 

948-58  Wolfram   St.,   Chicago,   111. 

Cone,  Alfred  I., 

122  E.  74th  st.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Congdon,   Geo.    G., 

Phoebus,  Va. 

Conger,  Fred  A., 

501  Selby  ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Connell,  Thomas   A., 

474  Main  st.,  Winnipeg.  Manitoba, 

Can. 

Connolly,  Fred  W.,  Ph.G., 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Conyngham,   Wm.   B., 

92  William  st..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Conzet,  Rufus  W., 

119   Cumberland   st.,   Greenup.   111. 

Cooban,    Benj.,    S., 

459  W.  63d  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cook,    Alfred    Page, 

34!3   Spring  St.,   Portland,   Me. 

Cook,  Chas.   S.,  _  ,.         _ 

Bolivar,   I  enn. 

Cook,  E.  Fullerton,  P.D., 

145    N.    10th    st.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.    • 

Cook,    Henry    Clarence, 

Langford,  S.  Dak. 

Cook,  Parker, 

928  N.  Calvert  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Coolbaugh,  Leonard   Elsworth, 

c.    McKinney's     Pharmacy,     Corsi- 

cana,  Tex. 

Cooper,  James  W., 

1  Court  st.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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Cooper   (Miss),  Zeda  Mary,  Ph.G., 

124  Bloomington  St.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Cope,  Edward  Kreidler, 

1961  Germantown  ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Cope,  Frank  H., 

422  N.  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cordles,   Henry, 

1301  Curtis  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Cordivenus,  W.  M., 

3836  Pasadena  ave.,    Los    Angeles, 

Calif. 

Cornell,  Edward  A.,   Ph.G., 

1200  W.  4th  st.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Correa,  John  Francis,  Jr., 

426  Newberry  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Correll,   Eugene  P., 

427  F  st.,  Eureka,  Cal. 

Corrigan,  Dominick  F., 

1484  S.  Main  st.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Corrigan,  Michael  H., 

1654   Westminster    st.,    Providence, 

R.   I. 

Costelo,   David, 

918  Sixth  ave.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

Cotner,   Henry  W., 

Athens,  Ohio. 

Coughlin,    John, 

177  Water  st.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Coulson,  James   T., 

c.   Adolphus   Pharmacy,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Cousins,  Walter  Henry, 

1804  Jackson   st.,   Dallas,  Tex. 

Coussens,  Bettie  P.    (Miss), 

5125   Von   Verson   ave.,   St.   Louis. 

Mo. 

Cowan,   Ernest  L., 

Residence   Unknown. 

Cox,  Edwin  G., 

Craig,  Mo. 

Cox,  J.  Harry, 

New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Craig,  Hugh, 

122  S.  M'ich.  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Craine,  Percy  P.,  _.    .      „. 

Elyria,  O. 

Cramer,     Louis, 

72    Clinton    st..    Saratoga     Springs, 

N.   Y. 

Crampton,    Ferd    L., 

2301    Lexington   ave..   Kansas   City, 

Mo. 


Crane,  Frank  T.,  Ph.G., 

Machias,   Me. 
Crane,   Geo.   W., 

421   Michigan   ave.,   Detroit,   Mich. 
Crawford,  Dean  Burton, 
Pacific    ave.,    cor.    Florida    St.,    At- 
lantic   City,    N.    J. 
Creagan,   Wm.   T., 

425  Court  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Creighton,  Mary  L.  (Miss).  Ph.C, 

611   Indiana  ave.,  Urbana,   111. 
Crockett,  Wm.  G., 

113  W.  64th  st.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Crooks,   Harry  W., 

169  Elwood  ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Crossman,  Geo.  A., 

Taunton,  Mass. 
Crowe,  Robert  Latta, 

879  Madison  ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Crowley,   James    Patrick, 

800  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,   111. 
Culbreth,  David  M.  R., 
1307  N.  Calverth  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Culley,  John,   Ph.G., 
2479  Washington  ave.,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Cummings,  William  Leon, 

117  Standart  st.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Curd,   Thomas   N. 

800  N.  21  st  st.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Currens,    Turner    Fee, 

57-59  E.  11th  st.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Currier,  Harold  S., 

20   Cross   st.,   Camden,   Maine. 
Curry,  Gordon  Laten, 
104  W.   Chestnut  st.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Curtis,  Morris   E., 
3625   Detroit   ave.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Cuskaden,   Millard   Erwin, 
Atlantic  &  Michigan   aves.,   Atlan- 
tic   City,    N.    J. 
Cuthbert,    Richard   Wm., 
4000   Chestnut   st.,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Czyzewski,    Blasius   J., 
1100  Washington  ave.,  Braddock,  Pa. 
Dadd,    Robert   M., 

137    Grand   ave.,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Daggett,  V.    Chapin, 

314  N.  14th  st,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dahl,  Fred, 

52   Shepard  st.,  E.   Orange,  N.  J. 
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Daily,   Augustus    D., 

Sherman,    Texas. 
D'Alemberte,    Herbert    Harry, 

121  S.  Palafox  St.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Dalton,    Ernest, 

212   Exchange  st.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
Dame,   Ray  David, 

Deadwood,  S.  D. 
Danek,   John   F., 
1228  Washington  ave.,  N,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Daneker,   Howard  N, 

20  S.  Mount  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Danhauer,  William  Edward; 

404  Frederica   st.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
Daniell,  Walter  Harold, 
Darbaker,  L.  K.,  Ph.G,  Phar.D., 
415  N.  Highland  ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dare.  Chas.  F., 

84  E.  Commerce  st.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Darling,  Joshua  F., 
Laboratory  U.  S.  Appraiser's  Store, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dauber,   Curt  Louis, 

Mascoutah,    111. 
Davenport.  Jesse  St.  John,  Sergt.  H. 
C,  U.  S.  A., 

6  F.   A.,   Douglas,  Ariz. 
Davies,  Llewellyn  P., 

Central    City,   Colo. 
Davis,  A.  T., 

Warren,  Ark. 
Davis,  Chas.  H., 

24  State  st.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Davis,    Chas.    L.,    Ph.G., 

63   State  st.,   Newburyport,  Mass. 
Davis,  Ernest  C,  Ph.C, 

11   N.   Howard   St.,  Akron,   O. 
Davis,   Eugene  M., 

309   Lion    st.,    Dunkirk,    N.    Y. 
Davis,  Hamilton  Ewart, 

Andrews,  N.  C. 
Davis,    Peter   B., 
P.  O.  Box  473,  Narragansett  Pier, 
R.  I. 
Dawson,   Byron   F.,   Ph.C. 

Rochester,    N    Y. 
Dawson,   Edw.    S.,   Jr., 
125  S.  Salina  st,       Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dawson,  Fred,  A  „  _ 

Albany,  Ore. 


Dawson,  John   Henry,   Ph.G., 
2489  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Day,   Elsie, 

2030  Summer  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Day,  Win.   B.,  Ph.G., 

74    E    12th    st.,    Chicago,    111. 
Dayton,  Walter  H.,  Ph.G., 

Secy.    Utah    State    Board    Pharm., 
C.   Dayton   Drug  Co.,   Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 
Dean,    J.    Atlee, 

1809  Wallace  st.,  Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Deathe,  Harry, 

c.   City   Drug   Store,   Cooper,   Tex. 
De   Barr,   Edwin, 

122  S.  Muskogee  st.,  Norman,  Okla. 
Deck,  Lewis  C, 

Girard,  Macoupin   Co.,   111. 
Decker,   William   Robert, 

1607   Ridge  ave.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
De   Courcy,   Lydia, 

N.  E.  Cor.  8th  &  Baymiller  st.,  Cin- 
cinnati,  O. 
Dedrick,   William   F., 

308  Wall  st.,  Kingston,  New  York. 
De  Forest,  Wm.  P., 

Springfield  Gardens,  N.  Y. 
De  France,  Geo.  W., 

161   Broad   st.,  Grove  City,   Pa. 
Deibert,  Thos.  I., 

103  N.  Center  st.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Deiss,    Elmer   Bernard, 

1436    Fifth    ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
De  Jonge,  Cornelius, 

584  E.  7th  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Delaney,  Thos.   F., 

207    Cabot    st.,    Beverly,    Mass. 
DeLang,  Alfred, 

Fourth   ave.   &   Broadway,   Cincin- 
nati, O. 
Delgado,  Joila   Estrella,   M.D., 
San  Miguel,  No.  1  Altos.  Havana, 
Cuba. 
Delhotal,   Charles  Earle, 

Attica,  Kans. 
De   Lorenzi,    Albert, 

Main  &  Ervay  sts.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Delzell,  J.  T.,  ... 

Hersey,  Mich. 

De-Mattia,    Machele, 

292    First    st.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
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Demony,  Marshall  J.,       ^.^  ^ 

Denison,  Arthur  E., 

815  Beech  st.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Dent,  Gaylord  Hess, 

130      Fayette      St.,      Morgantown. 
W.  Va. 
Deuble,  John.,  Ph.D., 
105     Sherman     ave.,     Jersey     City 
Heights,  N.  J. 
Dewender,  Wm.  H., 

167  Atlantic  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dewey,  Albert  H.,  Ph.G.,  B.S.,  M.S., 
North    Pacific    College,    Portland, 
Ore. 
Dewoody,  Wm.  Lawrence, 

516  W.  4th  St.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
DeYonckherre,  John  Fadalius, 

455  Van  Dyke,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Diaz,  Jose  G., 
412     Principe     Alfonso,     Havana, 
Cuba. 
Di   Bella,   Anthony, 

1431  Boscobel  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dickhut,   Lawrence   A.,   Ph.G., 

1001   N.   5th    St.,   Quincy,   111. 
Dickson,  Fred.  Wm., 
4314   Springdale  ave.,  West  Forest 
Park,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
Diehl.  August, 

644  Bedford  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Diehl,  Conrad  L.,  Ph.M., 

932  Cherokee  Rd.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Diekman,  Clara  A.  (Mrs.), 

555  E.  23rd  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Diekman,  George  C, 

115  W.  68th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Diethelm,  Martin, 

701    Madison    ave.,    Toledo,    O. 
Dillemuth,  Frederick  G.,  M.D., 

411  E.  153rd  st.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dillenback,  Garett  V., 

Ill  Delaware  st.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dilly,  Oscar  C, 

104  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Dimmitt,   Addison, 

4th  &  Chestnut  sts.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Dimond,  Harry  J., 

330  Connecticut  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Diner,  Jacob,  Ph.G.,  M.D., 

316  W.  84th  st.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Dinkier,  Frank  A., 

Hennesey,   Okla. 
Disbrow,  William  Stephen,  M.D., 

151  Orchard  st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dissosway,  Thurston  N.,  Ph.C, 

426    E.    4th    St.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Dittmeyer,  Walter  E.,   P.D., 

Harper's   Ferry,   W.  Va. 
Dodds,  Fred.  C,  Secy.  111.  St.  Bd.  Ph., 
State  House,   Springfield,  111. 
Dodds,    Richard    N., 

5th  &  Monroe  sts.,  Springfield,  111. 
Doden,  Herbert  F., 

128  N.  Clinton  st.,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Dodge,  Francis  D., 

69  Ave.  A,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Dohme,  Alfred  R.  L., 
Pratt  &  Howard  sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Doliber,   Franklin   W., 

261   Franklin   st.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Donaghue,  Richard  S., 

83  Merrimack  st,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Donaldson,  John  W., 

840  W.  27th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Donges,  Wm.  H., 

628    S.   Detroit   st.,   Xenia,   O. 
Donnet,   John    Smith, 

1225   Hull   st.,   Baltimore,   Md. 
Doolittle,  Roscoe  E..  B.S., 

109  Hillside  ave.,  Glenn  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Dore,    Cornelius   Wm., 

119    Martin    ave.,    San    Jose,    Cal. 
Dorjahn,  John  A.  , 

305    S.    Bench    st.,    Galena,   111. 
Dort,  Edw.  H., 

Auburn,  Neb. 

Doty,  Wirt  P., 

1913   Woodward  ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dougherty,  Daniel  T., 

27    Center    St.,    Bath,    Me. 

Douglas,  Matthew  H., 

488    Lincoln    St.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Dow,  John  P., 

Lafayette,    Colo. 
Downes,   Frank  Leslie. 

215  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Downing,  Benj.  F., 

42  Broadway,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Downs,    Bertis    E., 

Welch,  W.  Va. 
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Doyle,  Joseph  J., 

Castle  Shannon,  Pa. 

Doyle,    Robert   A., 

East  Prairie,  Mo. 

Drach,    Charles    Dixon, 

421    N.    3rd    st,   Jeannette,    Pa. 

Drake,  Charles, 

67  Main   st,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Draper,  Thomas  J., 

Brinkley,  Ark. 

Dreibelbis,  Louis. 

37  W.  Park  st.,  Butte,  Mont. 

Dreiss,   Herman   E.   F.,    Ph.G., 

119  Alamo  Plaza,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Dreyfus,  Henry  W., 

6401    Chicago   ave.,   Oak    Park,   111. 

Druehl,    Amanda    Stahl, 

623    Alaska    st.,    Chicago,    111. 

Drugoncin,  Nicholas, 

'-    Adams  ave.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drury,  Linus  Dana.,  Ph.G., 

148  Dudley  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dubell,  Alexander, 

Cor.  Main  &  Washington  sts.,  Mt. 

Holly.  N.  J. 

DuBois.  Wm.  L., 

379  Main   st.,   Catskill,   N.   Y. 

Duering,  Henry  C, 

P.ox   735,   Lubbock.  Tex. 

Duerr,   Geo.   J., 

678    Seneca   ave..    Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

Duignan,  John, 

•  Residence   Unknown. 

Dulaney,  Joseph   F.,   P.D., 

McKinney,   Tex. 

DuMez,  Andrew  Grover, 

612   Howard   Place,   Madison,  Wis. 

Dunbar,   Eugene   A., 

U.  S.  Naval  Sta.,  Guantanamo  Bay, 

Cuba 

Dunn,  Elbert  S.,  >T     , 

Neches,  Tex. 

Dunn,  John  A., 

36  Doughty  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dunn,    Preston, 

Harveyville,    Kans. 

Dunning,  Henry  A.  B.,  Phar.D., 

713    Lennox   st.,    Baltimore,   Md. 

Dunning,   Lyman   T., 

Philips  ave.,  &  8th  st.,  Sioux  Falls, 

S.  D. 


Dupaul,  Armand  Merrill, 

Hamilton      st.,   Southbridge,   Mass. 

Dussault,   Arthur, 

268   Lisbon   st.,   Lewiston,    Me. 

Dwyer,  Frank  B., 

1320  Washington  ave.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Dyche,  Wm.  E., 

Texline,    Tex. 

Dye,    Clair    Albert, 

Ohio  State  Univ.,   Columbus,  O. 

Dyer,   Nicholas    E., 

c.      Riker     Jayne's      Co.,      Central 

Square,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

Dyna,    Carl   Frederick  Julius,    Ph.G., 

State  Hospital,  Patton,  Cal. 

Dyne,   Bert   George, 

Main    st.,   Las    Cruces,    N.    M. 

Easly,  Joseph  J., 

Hastings,  Pa. 

Eastman,  Welcome  B., 

36-38   Eastern  ave.,   St.   Johnsbury, 

Vt. 

Eaton,  Elgar  Otis, 

Bluffton,    O. 

Eaton,    Melvin    Carr. 

333   N.  Broad  st.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Eberbach,  Ottmar, 

25   S.  Main  St.,  Ann  Arbor,   Mich. 

Eberhard,  Homer, 

Columbia    City,    Ind. 

Eberhardt,   Ernest  G,   Ph.G., 

122    N.   Arsenal   ave.,   Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Eberle,   Eugene  G.,   Ph.G.,  A.M., 

Philadelphia      Drug      Exchange, 

Bourse    Bldg.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Fberle,  Herman  T., 

204  Main  st.,  Watertown,  Wis. 
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Hotel  Dieu.  2004  Tulane  ave.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 
Weldon,  George. 

Paris,  Idaho. 
Wellcome,   Hexry    S-, 
Snow   Hill    Bldg..   London,    England- 
Weller.   Franklin   P., 
755  8th  St..  S-   E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wells,  James  H..  LL-B-,  Ph-G, 
Fifth  ave.,  &  Jackson  st.,  Chicago. 
111. 
Welsh,  Joseph   B., 

c.   Lax  Fos  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky- 
Wendt,  Wm.  C, 

47  S.  High  st.,  Columbus.  O. 
Wentland,  William  Henry, 

Manor,  Tex. 
Werchshagen,  Otto, 
258    W.    Biddle    st,    Baltimore,    Md. 
Werner,   Louis, 

914   Race    st.,    Cincinnati,    O- 
Werner,  Wm.  F., 

2202    E.    10th    st.,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Wernert,  Joseph   A., 

407  Michigan  st-,  Toledo,   O- 
Wesner,  Henry  C-, 

Box  22,  Windsor,  Mo. 
West,  Chas.  A-, 

14  Fulton  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Westbrook,  Chas.  G., 

Lock  Box  134,  Newbern,  Tenn- 
Westcott,  James  W-,  Ph-G., 

Charles  &  Franklin  sts-,  Baltimore, 
Md. 
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Westheimer,    David, 

322    Central    ave.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Westmoreland,    Edwin    R.,    Ph.G., 

Lockhart,  Tex. 
Westpfahl,  Ernest  W-, 

Delmar    Jet-,    la. 
Wetterstroem,    Caroline    (Mrs.), 

2844   Colerain   ave.,    Cincinnati,   O. 
Wetterstroem,  Theo.  D.,  Ph.G., 
3935    Spring    Grove    ave.,    Cincin- 
nati, O. 
Weyrauch,  James, 

534   W-    18th   St.,   Chicago,    111. 
Wheatcroft,  John  C, 

Grayville,  Ill- 
Wheeler,  Albert  A.,   Pharm-D., 
1795  W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wheeler,  Carlton  B., 

18   Main   St.,   Hudson,   Mass. 
Wheeler,  John  B-, 

Huron,  S.  D. 
Whelpley,  Henry  M.,  Ph.G,  M.D., 
2342  Albion  Place,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Whisenant,    Walter    Hines, 

117  E.   Houston   st-,   San  Antonio, 
Tex. 
White,  Edw.  R-, 

Main  st.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
White,  Jennie  Maguire, 

416  Hayes  st-,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
White,  Joseph  L-, 

130    1st    st,    N.    W.,    Washington, 
D.  C. 
White,  Pinkney  McGill, 
833  N.  Fremont  ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
White,  Robert  W.,  Ph.G., 

5601  Lansdowne  ave.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 
White,   Wm.   R-,   Ph-C, 

311  Grace  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Whitehead,  Bower  T., 

Brookings,  S.  D. 
Whitlock,  William  Thomas, 

423  Riverside  ave-,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Whitmore,  Geo-  C, 

601  Harrison  ave.,  Leadville,  Colo. 
Whitney,  David  V..  Ph.G-, 
714  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Whitney,  George  V-,  M.D., 

2206  Freeman   st-,  Houston,  Tex. 


Whitney,   Minnie  M.    (Mrs.), 

714  Wyandotte  st.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Whittington,  Omar  Harwell, 

Van  Buren,  Ark. 
Whittle,   Wm.  A., 

802    Gorsuch  ave-,   Baltimore,  Md. 
Whittlesey,  Henry  H., 

East    Side    Pharmacist,    Pocatello, 
Idaho. 
Whorton,  Carl, 

5th  &  Chestnut  sts-,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Wich,  Henry  E-, 

1230  N.  Strieker  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Wicker,  Judson  A., 

20  Brookdale  st-,  Roslindale,  Mass. 
Wickham,  Wm.  H., 

91  Fulton  st-,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Widsig,  T.  J., 

6th   &  Washington   ave.,   Newport 
Ky. 
Wiedemann,  Hugo  Edmund, 

Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wiggin,  Harry  C, 

14  Fulton   st-,   Boston,   Mass- 
Wilbert,   Martin  I., 

1621    35th    st.,    N.    W..    Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Wilcox,  Levi,   Ph.B-, 

145    Woodlawn    Ter.,    Waterbury, 
Conn. 
Wiles,  Wood, 

104    W.   Walnut    St.,    Bloomington, 
Ind. 
Wiley,  Anna  L.   (Mrs.), 

Hartville,    O. 
Wiley,  Harvey  W., 

Cosmos    Club,   Washington,   D.    C. 
Wilfrid,  Sister  Mary, 
Mt.  Carmel  Hospital,  W-  State  st., 

Columbus,0. 
c.    Missouri    Athletic    Association, 
Wilkerson,  Jerome  A., 

4th  &  Washington,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Will,   Albert  R., 

398    E.    Northwood,    Columbus,   O- 

Williams,  Arthur  R., 

Sturgis,  S-  D. 
Williams,   Edward, 

1   W.   Main   St.,  Madison,   Wis. 
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Williams,  Geo.   G., 

99    North    St.,    Boston,    Mass- 
Williams,  John  L., 

Doctor  of  Optics,   P.  O.   Box  308, 
Three   Rivers,   Province  Quebec- 
Williams,  Lawrence  S., 
c.  Morgan  &  Millard,  1300  N.  Caro- 
line St.,  Baltimore,  Md- 
Williams,   N-  Emery,   Ph.G., 

508  N.  Grand  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Williams,  Sam.  A., 

Elm  St.,  Troy,  Ala. 
Williams,  Seward  W.,  Ph.C.,F.C.S., 
5415  East  End  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Williamson,  J.  Otis, 

Box  87,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Willman,  Wm.  G., 

Adams  st,  Brownsville,  Tex. 
Willson,  Geo.  A., 

106    Branch    st.,    Lowell,    Mass. 
Wilson,  Benj.    O., 

19    Morse    st-,    Newton,    Mass. 
Wilson,  Clare  A., 

c  Ahrens  Drug  Co.,   Bedford,   la. 
Wilson,    Chas.   F., 

6857   S.   State   st.,   Chicago.   111. 
Wilson,   Lincoln, 

3973  Tennyson  st-,  Denver,  Colo. 
Wilson,   Lucius,  Lamar, 

Box    1001,    Douglas,    Ariz. 
Wilson,  Malcolm  Earl, 

Sardis,  Miss. 
Wilson,  Robert  C. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
Wimmer,  Curt  Paul, 
115  W.    68th   st.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
Windolph,   J.    Fred.. 

Hayes  st,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

WlNKELMANN,    JOHN    H., 

118  W.  Lombard  st.,  Baltimore,  Md- 
Winslow,  Edw.  F-, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Winter,  Carl. 

1100  Lake  View  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Winter,  James  H., 

1375    Valencia    st-,    San    Francisco. 
Cal. 
Winterbottom,  James   Albert, 

Pharmacist,  U.  S.  N.,  Las  Animas. 
Colorado  Naval  Hospital. 


Winters,  Arthur  James, 

522   Pleasant   st-,   Oak   Park,   111. 
Wirth,  Adam,  Ph.M., 
5902  Hurst,  cor.  Elenore  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La- 
Wirthman,   John   G., 
31st  and  Frost  ave.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 
Wirthmann,  Joseph  C, 

31  &  Trost  ave-,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wisner,  Ebert  H., 
508  Washington  st.,  N.,  Valparaiso, 
Ind. 
Witt,  Charles  T.  A., 
1954  W.  4th  st.,  Gravesend,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Wittkamp,  Clarence  T., 
Montgomery     &     Brewster     aves-, 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Witting,   Fred.   F.,    Ph.G., 

Longmont,  Colo- 
Wittmer,   Robert   S.   R., 

River  Ave.  Pharmacy,  River  ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Woehner,  Fred  A., 

Drawer  1730,  Great  Falls,   Mont. 
Wolf.  Chas.  A., 

401  S.  Broadway,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wolf,  James  C, 

2207  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wolf,  Michael  F, 

Eastern  ave-,  &  Chester  st.,  Balti- 
more,  Md. 
Wolff,  Edw.  H., 

522  Washington  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo- 
Wolff,   Frederick  W.. 

6th  &  Washington  aves..  St-  Louis, 
Mo. 
Wood,  Frank  Davidson, 

202  Front  st.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va- 
Wood,  Horatio  C.  Jr.,  M.D., 

434  S.  44th  st.,   Philadelphia,  Pa 
Wood,    James    P., 

2  Church  st.,  New  Haven,  Conn- 
Woodbury,  Frank  A., 

No.  1  Lewis  st.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 
Woods,  Samuel  R., 

110   S.  Main   st.,  Lamar,  Colo- 
Woodworth,    D.    Olin, 

122  W.  1st  St.,  Albany,  Ore. 
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Woolley,  Stephan  Disbrow, 

43  Main  ave.,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 
Woolsey,  Jesse  F-, 
c/o    Mayell     &    Hopp     Co.,    1104 
Euclid  ave-,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Wooten,  Yandell  Paul, 

43-93  Leon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wooten,  Landell  Paul, 

Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Wooyenaka,  Keizo, 

564  W.  173rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Worth,  Thos.  R-, 

109  N.  Main  st-,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 
Worthington,  John  W.  W., 

Pen  Argyle,  Pa. 
Wrensch,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  Ph.G., 
610     Bloomfield     ave.,     Montclair, 
N.J. 
Wright.  Clarence  E., 

435  W.  119th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y- 
Wulling,  Fred.  J., 

Minnesota  University,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Wunderlich,   Edw., 

1532    Dryades    St.,    New   Orleans, 
La. 
Wurdach,  John  H., 

51     Grape     st-,     Knoxville,     Pitts- 
burgh, Pa- 
Wyckoff,  Elmer  E., 

246  E.  5th  st-,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Xrques,  Hypolite  Rene, 
917    N.    Villere    st.,    New    Orleans, 
La. 
Yaffa,  David  Benjamin. 

191    Prospect   Park,   W..   Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 
Yeargan,  Reagan  Lawrence. 

Acme  Drug  Co.,  Harriman,  Tenn. 
Young,  Andrew  Palmerston, 

153     Grand    River     Ave.,     Detroit, 
Mich. 
Young,  Clarence  C. 

735  Church  st..  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Young,  Cyrus  Homer, 

2361  N.  High  st..  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Young,  Fred.  H., 

1759  Ainslie  St.,   Chicago,  111. 
Young,  Geo.  O., 

Buckhannon,  W.  Va- 
Young,  Harry  G.,  M-  D., 

309  Harrison  ave-,  Avalon,  Pa. 
Youngken,  Dell  Wallace, 

2500  Jefferson  st-,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Youngken,    Heber    W.,    Ph.G-,    A.B., 
A.M., 

456  Winona  ave-,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Zamora,  Manuel, 

913-915  Sebastian  st.,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Zeamer,   Harry  W., 

240  Locust  st-,  Columbia,  Pa. 
Zeigler,  Washington  Hayne, 

c.    Medical    Coll.    of    S.    C,    213 
Rutledge  ave-,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Zeluff,  Irvin  Simpson, 

75  Barrow  st-,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ziefle,  Adolph, 

Oregon    Agriculture   College,    Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon. 
Zieg,  John, 

35  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ziegler,  Howard  P., 

201  Windsor  st-,  Reading,  Pa. 
Ziegler,  Philip  M., 

526  Penn  st-,  Reading.  Pa. 
Zieske,  Arthur,  Ph.G., 

214  1st  ave.,  S.  W.,  Watertown,  S-  D. 
Zimmerman,   Theophilus, 

Rose  Free  Dispensary,  7th  &  Cher- 
ry sts.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Zink,  Edward, 

203  Fulton  st.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Zinn,  Chas.  E-, 

2600  E.  31st  st.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Zoeller,  Edw.  V., 

Main   St.,  Tarboro,    N.    C. 

Zottman,  Wm.  H-, 

1  Church  st-,  Burlington.  Vt. 

Zuenkeler,  John  F.,   Ph.G., 

2815   Highland   ave.,   Cincinnati.   O 
Zwick,  Mary  Hall    (Mrs.), 

511  S-  Humphrey  ave-,  Oak  Park.  111. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

ENGLAND. 

E-  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S.,  London,  1899. 

Henry  George  Greenish,  London,  1913. 

David  Hooper,  F.LC-,  F.C.S.,  Weston,  1899. 

GERMANY 

Dr.  Arthur  Meyer,  Marburg,  1910.        Dr.  Ernst  Schmidt,  Geh.  Regierungsrath, 
Dr.  Herman  Schelenz,  Cassel,  1912.  Marburg,  1899. 

SWITZERLAND 

Dr.  Alexander  Tschirch,  Bern,  1910. 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


(List  corrected  to  April  1,  1916.) 

Members  are  requested  to  report  any  inaccuracies  in  these  lists,  and  to  notify 

the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  all  changes  of  address. 

(The  names  of  Life  Members  in  Capitals.    Names  of  Life  Members 

under  the  old  Constitution  in  italics-) 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ALABAMA— ALASKA— ARIZONA— ARKANSAS. 

ALABAMA. 

Auburn. 

Blake,  Lynn  Stanford 1914 

Brewton. 
Moseley,  Jemison  M 1915 

Gadsden. 

Vance,  Winfield  Scott 1909 

Whorton,  Carl 1908 

Guntersville- 

Thomason,   William   Pearce 1910 

Lineville. 
Rudd,   Cicero 1914 

Mobile. 

Demony,  Marshall  J 1915 

Eichold,  Bernard  Herbert 1905 

Van  Aller,  Thomas   S 1907 

Van  Antwerp,  James  Callanan..  1905 

Montgomery. 

McGehee,    W.    Boyd 1914 

Williamson,  J.  Otis 1914 

Prattville. 
Scott,   Clarence  Alexander 1905 

Talladega. 
McDiarmid,   Daniel   Palmer 1909 

Troy. 
Williams,    Sam.   A 1914 

Tuscaloosa. 
Bingham,  William  Ellison,  A.B., 
Univ.    of    Miss 1909 

Tuskegee. 
Lewis,    Lawrence    Campbell....   1910 
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ALASKA. 

Douglas. 

1909 

Juneau. 
Britt,   William   E 

1916 

Ketchikan. 

1909 

ARIZONA. 

Douglas. 

1914 
1915 
1915 

St-   John's- 
Anderson,  Albert  Franklin,  Ph.G 

1914 

ARKANSAS. 

Brinkley. 
Draper,  Thomas  J 

1914 

Camden. 

1890 

Clarksville. 

1914 

Fort  Smith. 
Sparks,   James  Mitchell 

1894 

Hope. 

1908 

Hot  Springs. 

Eisele,   Martin   Augustine 

Jennings,  Algernon  Coleman... 
Klein,  Ernest  Frederick,  Ph.C. . 

1906 
1907 
1907 
1894 
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ARKANSAS— CALIFORNIA. 


Knox,   James    R 1914 

Lehman,  Charles  Walter,  A.B..  1907 
Jasper. 

Arbaugh,  Rufus  C,  Ph.G 1912 

Little  Rock. 

Fein,  Mary  A.   (Miss) 1907 

Hodges,   Jesse   D 1915 

Snodgrass,    Latta    Kavanaugh..  1901 
Malvern. 

Chamberlain,  Roy  R 1914 

Mansfield. 

Graves,    George  W 1916 

Paragould. 
Paris,  James  Ernest 1908 

Piggott. 
Potter,  Maynard  H-,  Ph.G.,  Ph.C.  1906 

Pine   Bluff 
Dewoody,  William  Lawrence.  .  1887 

Stuttgart. 
Webb,   John   W 1913 

Van  Buren. 
Whittington,    Omar    Harwell...  1915 

Warren. 

Appleton,  William   Riley 1901 

Davis,  A.  T 1914 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 
Sutherland,  George  McKenzie..  1909 

Angel  Island. 
Troxler,    Robert    Fulton 1915 

Areata,  Hamboldt  Co. 
Keller,  William  Otto  Emanuel..   1908 

Auburn. 
Stevens,    Frederick   Solon 1903 

Bakersfield. 
Hughes,  James  A 1909 

Berkeley. 

Jaffa,   M.    E 1913 

Laughlin,    Carlisle 1915 

Luck,  Julius  Alex.  W 1910 

Mueller,    Fred 1915 

Robinson,  Leslie   D 1915 

Twining,   Charles  M 1915 

Warner,  William  James 1913 


Eureka- 

Bohmansson,   Robert    Hugo 

1901 

1909 

Fort  McDowell. 

1906 

Fortuna. 

Bowman,  Reginald  Hamilton... 

1909 

Fresno. 

1909 

Fruitvale. 

Philip,  Waldemar  Bruce,  Ph.G., 

1907 

Half-Moon  Bay. 

1915 

Long  Beach. 

Smith,  Lauriston  Stephen,  Ph.G- 

1892 

Los  Angeles. 

1909 

1909 

1905 

Reilly,    Robert    C 

1901 

1902 

1912 

1915 

1915 

1909 

Mare  Island. 

1913 

Menlo  Park. 

1914 

Mountain  View. 

Wagner,    Louis 

1908 

Oakland. 

1907 

1892 

Orland,  Glenn  Co. 

Birch,  Mary  Cushman  (Mrs.).. 

1909 

Pasadena. 

1905 

Patton. 

Dyna,     Carl     Frederick    Julius, 

Ph.G % 

1909 

Richmond. 

Hereth,  Frank  Samuel 

1893 

Riverside. 

Porter,  G.  Ellis.  A.B 

1909 
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CALIFORNIA 

Sacramento. 

Kirk,  H.  S 1913 

Lichthardt,  George  Henry  Philip, 

Ph.G 1902 

Siegel,  Harry  Jacob 1912 

San  Anselmo. 
Hund,   George   Bernard 1910 

San  Barnardino. 
Alpers,   Willis   Henry 1916 

San  Diego. 

Serodino,  Frank   G 1916 

Strahlmann,  Edward 1909 

San  Francisco. 

Baer,  Edward  Arthur 1907 

Becker,   Harry  Vogel 1915 

Bowerman,  Kenneth  Burton....   1909 

Briggs,  Armand   Eugene 1907 

Cordivenus,    W.    M 1915 

Dawson,  John  Henry,  Ph.G.  .  1882 

Eaton,  Elgar  Otis 1915 

Fletcher,  David  M 1904 

Flint,  John  Henry 1909 

Goodman,     Philomena     M.     N- 

(Mrs.)    1914 

Green,  Franklin  Theodore 1908 

Guerich,   Waldermar 1915 

Harris,   Samuel  J.,   Sgt.   H.   C., 

U.  S.  A-  1912 

Headen,  Claude  Thomas,  Ph.C.   1909 
Jorgenson,      Arthur      Lawrence 

Theodore  1916 

Jorgenson,  Edward  B 1902 

Lackenbach,  Fred  Isadore,  Ph.C.  1907 

Lee,  Arthur  A 1916 

Lengfeld,  Joseph  Louis 1909 

Low,    Harry    (Mrs.) 1914 

Mahoney,  John  J.' 1915 

Musante,    Attilio    Stephen 1915 

Poehner,    Adolf    Adam,    Ph.G., 

M.D 1907 

Prior,  Toney 1905 

Reum,  Arthur  William 1910 

Roehr.  Clarissa  May  (Miss)  . . .   1908 
Schmidt,  Valentine,  B-S.,  M.S., 

M.D.,  Ph.D 1887 

Schneider,    Albert.    B.S.,    M.S.. 

M.D.,  Ph.D 1899 

Seitz,  Carl  William 1916 

Sharp.  Solomon  A 1902 


COLORADO. 

Simmons,  Haydn  Mozart 1915 

Smith,   Henry  Lees 1915 

White,  Jennie  M 1914 

Winter,  James  Henry 1904 

Zieg,  John 1912 

Sanger. 
Brehler,  Oscar  August 1909 

San  Jose. 

Coit,  Anthony  C 1915 

Dore,   Cornelius  W 1915 

Munson,  James   Grant 1908 

Pellerano,  Nicholas  Andrew 1909 

Santa  Monica. 
Moulder,  Bettie  L 1905 

Santa  Rosa. 
O'Gorman,  Theophilus  Vincent. .  1897 

Sebastopol. 
Worth.  Thomas  Renfro 1909 

South  Berkeley. 
McGee,  Stewart  Thomas 1912 

Turlock. 
Hudiburg,  Alfred,  Ph.C 1912 

Vacaville. 
Farrell,  Anna  Marie  (Miss) 1914 

Vallejo. 
Hammar,  Alrick,  Chief  Pharma- 
cist, U.  S.   Navy 1897 

Ventura- 
Newby,  Thomas  S 1916 

COLORADO. 

Akron. 
Van  Liew,  William  Kirk 1913 

Aspen. 
Killey.  Robert  Smith,  Ph.G 1913 

Boulder. 

Fine,  Eben  Givens 1913 

Washburn,       Homer       Charles, 
Ph.C,  B.S 1905 

Central  City. 
Davies,  Llewellyn  Powell 1891 

Colorado  City. 
Meyer,  Walter  Ferdinand 1913 

Cripple  Creek. 
Lewis.    Griffith    R 1909 
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COLORADO 

Denver- 

Alkire,  Lewis  L 

Becker,  Maxwell  M 

Best,  John 

Beukma,  William 

Charles,  Corlis  Duffy 

Chedister.  Percy  A 

Clark,  Alfred  William 

Clayton,  Charles  J 

Cordes,  Henry 

Givens,  Milton  P.,  Jr 

Hensel,  Samuel  Theodore,  Ph.G. 

Hover,  William  Adgate 

Hover,  William  Tracy 

Jeancon.  Louis  Augustus 

Jones,  Fred  C 

Lagasse,  Victor  Scott 

Lord.  Frank  Jotham 

McKenzie.  Robert  Henry,  Ph.G. 
Nitardy,     Ferdinand     Wilhelm, 

Ph.G.,    Ph.C 

Payne.  Winfield  Scott,  B.A 

Pillsbury,    Arthur    Lee 

Powers,  Emmett 

Ryan,  Alonzo   S 

Scholtz,  Edmund  L 

Scholtz,  William  O 

Secheverell.  Hugh  Bennett 

Seymour,    James 

Strickland.  Bert  W 

Swoboda,  Adolph 

Thedick,   Frank  Y 

Walbrach.  Arthur 

Watson.  Robert  Gordon 

Wilson.    Lincoln 

Fort  Collins- 
Scott.    Alexander   Weir 

Fort  Logan- 
Mathews.  Elmo  D.,  Sgt.  1st  CI 
H.  C.  U.  S.  A 

Fozvler. 
Palmer,  William  Gordon 

Lafayette. 
Dow,  John   Peter 

Lamar- 
Woods,  Samuel  Ross,  Ph.G 

Las  Animas. 
Winterbottom,  James  Albert. . . , 


COLUMBIA,    DISTRICT   OF. 

Leadville. 

Kolsch,  Harry 1916 

Whitmore,  George  Comings 1912 

Longmont- 

Witting,  Frederick  Frank,  Ph.G-  1902 

Louviers. 

Schenck,  Fannie  K.   (Mrs.) 1906 

Pueblo. 
Mortenson,  Frank  Emil,  Ph.G..   1910 

Stroup,  A.  S 1916 

Salida- 

Bode,  Theodore  Christian 1912 

Steamboat  Springs- 
Green,    William   W 1913 

Sterling. 
Bauman,  Charles  R 1913 

COLUMBIA,  DISTRICT  OF 
Anacostia. 

Weiss,  Conrad  Henry 1900 

Washington. 
Alsberg,    Carl    L.,    A.B-,    A.M., 

M.D.    1912 

Beall,    Herbert    Ninian 1915 

Bradbury,      Wymond       Henry, 

Phar-D 1895 

Brown,   Clark   L 1911 

Finley,   Lloyd   Bruce 1916 

Flemer,   Lewis 1895 

Floyd,  Henry  Bussey 1908 

Franzoni,   Joseph   Dunbar 1900 

Fuller,  Henry  Corbin 1915 

Garrels,  Charles 1914 

Henry,  Frank  Clinton 1894 

Hilton,  Samuel  Lewis,  Phar.D.  1890 
Hubbard,  Winfield  Scott,  Ph.G., 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D 1912 

Jongeward,  Mattys 1915 

Kalusowski,  Henry  E 1904 

Kebler,  Lyman  Frederic 1894 

La  Grange,  John  V.,  A.M..  Ph.G-  1905 
Maukin,        Virginia        Turner, 

(Mrs.)    1915 

Merrill,  Edward  C 1914 

Quigley,  Richard  Lucien 1902 

Rabak,  Frank 1905 

Richardson,  Willard  Stowell 1900 

Scott,  Dwight  T 19lfi 

)15   Scott,  Edgar  Burroughs 1905 


1908 
1915 
1886 
1913 
1913 
1916 
1908 
1905 
1913 
1915 
1913 
1895 
1913 
1912 
1916 
1912 
1912 
1908 

1905 
1913 
1914 
1912 
1913 
1909 
1913 
1913 
1903 
1913 
1909 
1916 
1881 
1916 
1910 

1906 


1912 


1909 


1904 


1913 
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COLUMBIA,  DISTRICT  OF— CONNECTICUT— DELAWARE— FLORIDA— GEORGIA. 


Spire,  William  Barton,  Phar.  D.   1908 

Stockberger,  Dr.  Warner  W 1914 

Vane,  Patrick  P 1911 

Viehoever,  Arno,  M-D 1915 

Waters,  Morris  Wilson 1915 

Weller,  Franklin  Pierce 1900 

White,  Joseph  Leyden 1909 

Wilbert  Martin  Inventius 1902 

Wiley,  Harvey  Washington 1902 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport. 
Jamieson,  George  Alexander. . . .   1903 

Leverty,    John    Augustine 1900 

Ostrofsky,    Frank   Joseph 1910 

Snyder,  Alfred  Harrington 1915 

Banbury. 
Gilbert,    Cyrus   Thurston 1913 

Hartford' 

Gladding,   Curtis   Parsons 1912 

Rapelye,    Charles    A 1915 

Middletown. 

Pitt,  John  Richard 1872 

New  Haven 

Gessner,  Emil  Adolph 1878 

Jenkins,    Edward    H 1913 

Spalding,  Clarence  Gilman 1910 

Wood,   James    Prior 1890 

Norzvalk. 

Glendering,    Harold 1915 

Simsbury. 

Lathrop,   Arthur   E 1910 

Stamford. 

Troupin,   Eli    Salmon 1914 

Weicker,    Theodore 1905 

Waterbury. 

Wilcox,  Levi,  Ph.B 1903 

Willimantic- 
Cartier,   Gustave   0 1913 

DELAWARE. 

Clayton- 

Keys,    Walter    R 1915 

Fort  Dupont. 

Elliot,  Charles  S 1914 

Knapp,    Gustav 1912 

Newark- 
Rhodes,   George  W 1915 


Seaford- 
Kaufman,  Reuben  M.,   Ph.G...  1909 

Wilmington. 

Bosley,  John  Oliver 1914 

Watson,  Herbert  Kennedy 1888 

FLORIDA. 

Attamonte  Springs. 
Maltbie,    Birdsey    Lucius 1912 

Bartow- 
Oglesby,   Robert    McGrady 1914 

Brooksville. 
Lemasters,  William  Otterbein..   1905 

Daytona- 
Clark    (Mrs.),   Aaron   P 1914 

De  Land- 
Fisher,  George  Washington 1893 

Fort  Meyers- 
Shultz,    Martin    Elliott 1915 

Gainesville. 
Johnson,  Washington  M 1910 

Homestead. 
Henry,  Arthur   Malcolm,   B.S..   1913 

Jacksonville. 

Jones,  William  D 1913 

Stewart,   Harry   E 1913 

Key  West. 
Miller,    Charles 1897 

Palatka. 
Ramsaur,   David  Wilfong 1902 

Pensacola. 

Berkowitz,    Morris    E 1910 

DAlemberte,  Herbert  Harry...  1915 

Hannah,  Malcolm  E 1914 

Owen,    Charles    Herbert 1916 

Petterson,    Ernest    Wilhelm 1905 

St-  Augustine. 
Speer,    Charles    Claude 1902 

Tampa- 

Berger,    Ernest 1902 

Monroe,    Harley    R 1916 

Taylor,  Milton  M 1915 

GEORGIA. 

Athens. 
Wilson,   Robert    C 1915 
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GEORGIA— HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS— IDAHO— ILLINOIS. 


Atlanta. 

Bowie,    Theo.    (Miss) 1914 

Elkin,   William    Simpson 1905 

Jacobs,  Sinclair  Sartorius 1915 

Payne,  Dr.  George  Frederick...  1893 

Stallings,  Robert  Emmett 1914 

Augusta. 

Land,  Robert  Henry 1859 

Land,  Robert   Henry.  Jr 1902 

Macon- 
Morris,  Max,  Ph.G 1898 

Ocilla. 

Smith,  Isaac  Clifton 


Rome. 

Martin,  Albert  E 


1913 


1914 


Savannah. 

Brigham,  Lawrence  Stanton....  1914 

Pruett,    Albert    Roberts 1915 

Rowlinski,    Robert   Antone 1892 

Solomons,   Isaiah   Abraham 1894 

Solomons,  Isaiah,  Jr 1913 

Thomasville. 

Jerger,  Henry  Louis,  Jr 1915 

Thomas,  Robert,  Jr 1888 

HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS. 


Honolulu. 
Smith,    George    Waterman. 


IDAHO. 

Boise. 
Ballou,   Clarence   Orlando... 

Midvale. 
Tyson,  L.  Raymond 

Paris. 
Weldon,    George 

Pocatello- 

Buehler,  John  J 

Whittelesey,  Henry  Hawley. 

Twin  Falls. 
Spargur,    Roy    Miles 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton. 
Raycraft,   Joseph    Winfred.  . 

Arrowsmith. 
Lester,  George  Friend 


1915 


1909 


1912 


1915 


1913 
1910 


1910 


1915 
1910 


Aurora. 
Frauenhoff,     Frederick     Louis, 

Ph.G 1909 

Staudt,  Louis  Carl,  Ph.G 1890 

Batavia. 
Schreiner,   Albert 1914 

Cairo. 
Metzger,      Arthur      S.,      Ph.G., 

Ph-C 1908 

Schuh,  Paul  Gustav 1894 

Camp  Point. 

Bart  ells,  George  C 1881 

Canton. 

Webster,   Richard   C 1914 

Chicago. 
Ackerman,        Albert        George, 

ph.G.     1909 

Adamick,  Gustave  Hattenhauer.   1891 

Anderson,   Carl   Godfrey 1907 

Avery,   Charles   Hamilton 1905 

Backus,  Edwin  John 1913 

Baker,  Samuel  Leon 1915 

Bartlett,    James    E 1906 

Bartlett,  Nicholas  Gray 1861 

Bate.   Henry  John 1906 

Becker,     Irwin     Atwood,     B.S., 

Ph.G 1905 

Behrens,  Emil  Christian  Lewis.  1893 

Blocki,   John    1909 

Bodemann,   Wilhelm   1906 

Boehm.   John   J 1905 

Bruder,    Otto    E 1905 

Brunn,  Harold  Nichalai 1905 

Burdick,   Alfred   S-,   M.D 1913 

Burdick,  Merle  M 1913 

Buss,    Oliver   C 1915 

Caldwell,    A.    C 1915 

Canham,   George   E 1915 

Christensen,    Henry    C 1906 

Chwatal,    John    J 1916 

Clark,  Albert   Henry,   Ph.G 1905 

Colson,    Henry  Wm 1913 

Combs,   Delta   E 1911 

Cooban,  Benjamin  Slater 1902 

Craig,    Hugh 1907 

Crowley,  James  Patrick 1908 

Day,  William  Baker,  Ph-G 1895 

Druehl,  Amanda  Stahl 1916 

Eicher,    B.   L 1915 
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ILLINOIS. 

Elisburg,  Louis  A 1913 

Fantus,   Bernard,  M.D 1908 

Fenger,    Frederic. 1910 

Fischnar,    John    Ferdinand 1905 

Forbrich,  Charles  Anthony 1913 

Forster,   Isadore  A 1912 

Fry,  Herman 1902 

Fry,  Narcys  George 1906 

Fuller,  Oliver  Franklin 1869 

Gathercoal,      Edmund      Norris, 

Ph.  G 1905 

Gibson,    Frank   L 1904 

Gordin,  Henry  Mann,  Ph.D 1899 

Gordon,  Jean   (Miss) 1914 

Grassly,   Charles   William 1884 

Gray,       Margaret       McClintock 

(Mrs.)     1901 

Gray,  William 1892 

Haeseler,  Loren  M 1906 

Hartwig,   Otto  Julius 1892 

Hayson,  Frank  M 1915 

Hellmuth,  Joseph  Anthony 1905 

Hermanek,  Joseph  Charles 1904 

Hilpert,   Willis    Stose 1908 

Holthoefer,   Herman   John 1912 

Hood,   Harry  Ailing 1910 

Hottinger,  Otto  George 1910 

Hoover,    George    William 1905 

Hunsche,  Frederick 1915 

Jamieson,  Thomas  Nevin 1903 

Jehlik,  Anton  Josef 1906 

Josenhans,     Reinhardt,     C     J-, 

Ph.C 1907 

Kraemer,  George  Charles 1913 

Kuehn,    William 1914 

Ladish,  Erich  Herman 1905 

Larsen,  L.  P.,   Ph.G 1908 

Loesch,    William 1912 

Long,  John  Harper 1915 

Mares,   Frank   Martin,    Ph.G. . .   1902 
Matthews,    Charles   Edwards...   1893 

McCausland,    Harloven    H 1913 

Meyer,  Frederick  Hugo 1907 

Miller,    Albert,    Ph.G 1907 

Miner,  Maurice  A.,  Phar-M...  1880 

Morrisson,  James  William 1912 

Mrazek,   Leo  Ludwig 1914 

Olmstead.    David    M.,    Ph.C 1916 

Orr,    Charles    C 1915 

Patterson,  Charles   Waggener. .  1905 


Patterson,  Theodore  Henry 1869 

Peckham,    Wm.    G 1916 

Potts,  Thomas  Humphreys 1906 

Provost,   Frederick  Talmage...  1914 
Puckner,       William        August, 

Ph.G.,    Phar.D 1888 

Rhode,  Rudolph  Ernst 1887 

Riemenschneider,  Julius  H 1915 

Roe,  Roy  C 1915 

Roessner,   Walter   C 1915 

Sass,    Stephen   Konrad 1905 

Schapper,   Ferdinand   C 1913 

Scheips,  Theodore  1 1905 

Scherer,  Andrew,  Ph.G 1884 

Schmid,   Rose   Phillipus 1911 

Schmidt,      Frederick      Michael, 

Ph.G 1887 

Schulz,   Henry  Lewis 1905 

Secord,     George     Louis,     M.S., 

Phar.D 1910 

Sethness,  C  Henry 1914 

Sheblessy,  Michael  Albert 1909 

Snow,     Clyde     Mason,     Ph.G., 

MA. 1903 

Snow,  Herbert  Waldemar,  Ph.C.  1912 

Snyder,    Forrest    Omo 1915 

Snyder,  William  Edward,  Ph.G.  1909 

Stadelmann,   Harry   Edgar 1909 

Stephan,  Otto  Paul,  Ph-G 1909 

Storer,  Charles  Adelbert 1906 

Stuchlik,   John 191 3 

Tabenski,   Longin,   Ph.G-,   M-D.  1915 

Trienens,    Joseph 191 5 

Umenhofer,    Adolph 1908 

Van   Schaack,   Cornelius   Peter.   1905 

Vaupell,  George  F,  Ph.C 1915 

Voiss,  Arcadius 1901 

Vorsanger,    Lillian 1915 

Warren,  Lewis  Eugene 1909 

Wells,    James    Herbert,    Ph.G-, 

LL.B 1908 

Weyrauch,  James 1916 

Williams,     Seward     Whiting, 

Ph.C,  F.  C.  S 1887 

Wilson,   Charles  Frazee 1906 

Young,   Fred   H 1913 

Clayton. 

Watson,   Elmer  A 1915 

Danville. 
Baum,    William    Franklin 1915 
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ILLINOIS— INDIANA. 


Du  Quoin 
Bianco,   Mike   Robert 1915 

East  St.  Louis. 
Knoebel,   Percy   Thomas 1907 

Elgin. 
Schultz,  Charles  Frederick  Wm.  1911 

El  Paso. 
Michels,    John    B 1913 

Evanston- 
Lee,  John  Victor 1910 

Fairmount. 
Tilton,  Claude  Enoch 1905 

Forest  Park. 
Jacob,   Charles  William 1914 

Freeport, 
McNess,  Frederick  Wm.,  P.D. .   1906 

Galena. 
Dorjahn,  John  A 1914 

Geneseo. 
Stamm,    Dante    Milton 1896 

Girard,  Macoupin  Co. 
Deck,    Lewis    Cass 1901 

Grayville. 
Wheatcroft,  John  Christopher. .   1912 

Great   Lakes- 
Ludwig,  Frederick,  M-D 1916 

Greenup. 
Conzet,    Rufus   Warren 1904 

Harrisburg. 
Gregg,   Thos.    D 1914 

LaSalle. 

Clancy,    William    J 1915 

Mascoutah- 
Dauber,  Curt  Louis 1913 

Moline- 

Anderson,  Adolph  Emil 1913 

Brunstrom,    Charles,    Ph.G 1912 

Lindvall,  Charles  Gustaf 1897 

Sohrbeck,  George  Henry 1888 

Sohrbeck,    George   Wm.,   Ph.G.  1897 
Mt.  Vernon 

Morse,    Edward  Worth 1896 

Oak  Park 

Dreyfus,    Henry    W 1914 

McCauley,  Charles  Edward 1903 


Winters,    Arthur    James 1916 

Zwick   (Mrs.),  May  Hall 1914 

Peoria. 

Benton,  Wilbur  Merritt 1888 

Eichenberger,  William   Samuel.  1916 
Fieselmann,    Sidney    Frederick.  1914 

Kimlel,    J.  "Edward 1915 

Weinkauff,   Jacob 1914 

Pesotum. 
Hoffmann,    jGeorge     Frederick, 
Ph-G.     1902 

Pontiac. 
Butler,    Frank    J 1914 

Quincy. 
Dickhut,       Lawrence       August, 

Ph.G-    1910 

Hagermann,    William    Herman, 

Ph.G 1910 

Heidbreder,   Albert   Henry 1905 

Rock  Island. 

Hartz,  William  Theodore 1909 

Walker,  Frederick  Douglas  Gar- 
nett,  Ph.G-.  Opt-D 1912 

Rosiclare. 

Paris,  William  John  James 1913 

Salem. 
Sweeney,    A.    J 1911 

Springfield. 
Dodds,  Frederick  Clinton,  Sec'y 

111.  State  Board  Pharm 1913 

Dodds,    Richard    Newton 1902 

Spring  Valley. 

Moschel,  Geo.  Wm 1916 

Stronghurst,  Henderson  Co- 

Harter,   Isaac   Foster,   M-D 1893 

Tuscola. 
Stacy,    Marion    Franklin 1903 

Urbana. 

Beal,   George   Denton 1907 

Beal,  James  H.,  ScD.,  Phar.D.  1892 
Creighton,    Mary   L.    (Miss)  . . .  1903 

INDIANA. 

Angola. 
Sherrard,    Charles    Cornell....   1893 

Auburn. 
Shugers,  Walter   R 1915 
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Bloomington- 
Wiles,   Wood 

Bluffton. 
Stout,  Marion  Alphon,  Ph.G... 

Columbia  City- 
Eberhard,    Homer 

Columbus. 
Otto,  Theodore  Gotthelf  Edward 
Stahlhuth,  Ernst  Heinrich  Wil- 

helm,   Ph.G-    (Cincinnati) 

Converse- 

Gift,  Wendell  J 

Elkhart. 

Beardsley,   Andrew   H 

Evansville. 

Bohn,   George  W 

Brown,    George   Wilton 

Hardigg,    William    L 

Farmersburg. 

Barbre,  John  Vandever,  Jr 

Indianapolis. 

Bartholomew,   William    C 

Bibbins,  Francis  Eugene,  Ph.G. . 

Blodau,  Robert  P 

Carter,   Frank   Henry 

Carter,  Harlen  Wilson  Searight 

Donaldson,  John  W 

Eberhardt,       Ernest       Godlove, 

Ph.G  

Eckler,    Charles   Ralph 

Eldred,    Frank   Randall 

Federer,  Francis  A 

Hall,   Albert   Basslett 

Huder,    Henry    J 

Hurty,     John      Newell,     M.D., 

Phar.D    

Kassulke,   August 

Kline,    Lurayne    E 

Lilly,   Eli 

Lilly,   Josiah   Kirby 

Lynn,    Charles    Jackson 

Miller,    Ivy    Lowell 

Mueller,   J.    George 

Nichols,  Clarence  Van  Buren.. 

Niles,   Edward  Hulbert 

Parker,    Mayne    E 

Pfafflin,  Henry  Adolph 

Pruyn,    Murry   K 


INDIANA. 


1914 
1906 
1915 

1900 

1887 

1913 

1913 

1907 
1914 
1913 

1910 

1913 
1909 
1908 
1891 
1913 
1915 

1906 
1903 
1905 
1915 
1914 
1894 

1882 
1905 
1916 
1906 
1890 
1906 
1912 
1906 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1892 
1912 


1906 

Showalter,    Ralph   W 

1913 

Stucky,      Edward     W.,     Ph.B. 

A.M 

1908 

1902 

1907 

1908 

Kouts. 

1910 

Lafayette. 

Best,    Frank    Merrell 

1914 

Gidley,  William  Francis,  Ph.G 

B.S 

1910 

Jordan,  Charles  B.,  Ph.C,  B.S. 

MS    

1909 

1915 

Mayfield,  E.  Carl 

1915 

Schultz,  John  Jacob 

1904 

La   Porte- 

Meissner,     Frederick     William 

Jr.    PhG 

1890 

Logansport. 

Hoffman,  George  William 

1904 

Marion. 

Fansler,   Beatrice  W.    (Miss).. 

1915 

Martinsville. 

1914 

Notre  Dame. 

1906 

Rochester. 

1909 

Salem. 

Rudder,  William  Hiram,  Ph-G. . 

1907 

Seymour. 

1907 

1914 

South  Bend. 

Reyer,    Emil,    Ph.G 

1907 

Terre  Haute. 

1915 

Royse,    William    C 

1915 

Zimmerman,    Theophilus 

1914 

Tipton. 

1915 

Troy. 

Gaesser,     Theobald     Theodore, 

Ph.G 

1901 
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INDIANA 
Valparaiso. 

Heinemann,  Albert  F 1905 

Roe,    Joseph    Newton 1902 

Speer,    William    0 1915 

Timmons,      George      Demming, 

Ph.G-,    B.S.,    Ph.C 1905 

Wisner,  Ebert  H 1914 

Warren. 

Adams,    D.   Brice 1915 

Hickerson,    William    Henry....  1894 
Tarn,  Merrit  W 1915 

West  Lafayette. 

Borders,    Glenwood 1916 

Groom,  John  1 1915 

Hess,    Leon    Ralph 1916 

West  Terre  Haute- 
Cassady,   Burton 1909 

IOWA. 

Albia. 
Gross,   E.  Orville 1916 

Algona. 

Falkenhainer,  Albert 1916 

Alta. 
Balger,  Raleigh  E 1916 

Amana. 

Koch,  August  Frank,  Ph.G 1903 

Miller,    Frederick   William 1902 

Schadt,    Conrad,    R.P 1903 

Ames. 

Bergren,  Elvin  R 1916 

Gaessler,  William  George 1912 

Judisch,    George 1913 

Anthon. 

McNiff,   Frank   J 1915 

Audubon. 
Frick,    Daisy   Adelaide 1914 

Bedford. 

Wilson,    Clare    A 1916 

Boone. 

Herald,    Mansfield    B 1915 

Burlington. 

Sutter,    Joseph    R 1915 

Callender. 

Larson,   Martin 1906 

Clear  Lake. 
Etzel,    John    Leonhardt 1897 


-IOWA. 

Clinton. 
John    Milo    Jesse... 1910 

Davenport. 
Ballard,       John       Winthrop, 

Ph.G 1871 

Burnside,    Carl    Bishop 1913 

Deltnar  Jet. 
Westpfahl,  Ernest  W 1915 

Denison. 
Schlumberger,    Anna    Babette..  1913 
Schlumberger,    Philip    August..   1913 

Des  Moines. 

Berner,    Carl    Albert 1903 

Chittick,    Geo.    H 1914 

Heidenreich,    Arthur    C 1916 

Kagy,  Elbert  O.,  Ph.G.,  Ph.C. .  1913 
Weeks,  Carl 1915 

Ft.  Dodge. 
Oleson,   Olaf   Martin 1877 

Ft.  Madison. 

Axt,  J.  H 1915 

Schafer,  George  Henry 1871 

Harlan. 

Pexton,  Frederic  Schuyler 1915 

Hull. 

Coad,   William  A 1911 

Iowa  City. 

Boerner,   Emil   Louis 1877 

Cooper,     Zada     Mary     (Miss), 

Ph-G 1909 

Doden,  Herbert  F 1915 

Egert,   Plumer   L 1916 

Kuever,     Rudolph     R.,     Ph.G-, 

Ph-C 1912 

Kullman.   Karl  William 1914 

Teeters,    Wilber    John 1902 

Utterback,  Earl 1913 

Keokuk. 

Kiedaisch,    George    Arthur 1904 

Parsons,  George  L.,  Ph.G 1912 

Kletnme. 

Powell,    Muzelle 1915 

Lowden. 

Jurgensen,  Peter  H.  R.  Ph 1911 

Maquoketa. 
Staack,  Hugo  F 1915 
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Marshalltown- 
Mayer,  Peter  1906 

McClelland' 
Jones,  Harrie 1915 

Muscatine. 
Halstead,  Alice  Louisa  (Mrs.)  . .  1892 

Red  Oak. 
Casey,  D.  W 1915 

Sioux  City' 

SCHERLING,  GUSTAV,  Ph.G 1884 

Soper,    George    M 1909 

Thompson,   Edwin   Thomas....  1913 

Todd,    Joseph    A 1914 

Toller,   Adolph   J 1915 

Solon. 
Rogers,    Blanche    1 1915 

Winfield. 
Lindey,  John   Milton,   Phar.D..  1901 

KANSAS. 


Attica. 
Delhotal,  Charles  Earle 

Gypsum  City,  Saline  Co. 
Schmitter,    Jonathan 


Dunn, 


Harveyville. 
Preston 


Havana. 
Lindley,  Patrick  H 

Humboldt- 
Hess,    Walter    Isadore. 


Independence. 

McEckron,   George  Milton 

Lawrence. 

Blaylock,    Fred    Orville 

Haverhill,   L.   D 

Leis,    George 

Moore,  John  Thomas 

Sayre,   Lucius    Elmer 

Sterling,  Charles  Morgan,  A-B. 
Varnum,    Walter    Howard.... 

Watson,  George  Nathaniel 

Manhattan. 
Needham,  Robert  Hamilton... 

Marysville. 
Riesen,    David   V 


1916 

1892 

1916 

1913 

1913 

1916 

1916 
1900 
1869 
1888 
1883 
1911 
1912 
1910 

1906 

1909 


Overbrook. 
Topping,  Arthur  Ellsworth,  Ph. 
G 1904 

Salina. 
Ekstrand,    Francis    Warner. . . .  1916 

Troy. 
Sinclair,  Edward  Albert,  Ph.C.  1913 

Waverly. 

Smith,  Mary  Leinbaugh  (Mrs.)  1916 

Wichita. 

Chism,  John  Samuel,   Ph-G 1909 

Fields,   J.    Larkin 1915 

Frazier,    William    John 1909 

Winfield' 

Bird,    Richard    B 1910 

Friedenburg,  Maximillian  Wilmer 

KENTUCKY. 

Anchorage' 

Haeusgen,    Henry   Otto 1915 

Augusta. 
Bertrams,    Henry 1914 

Covington. 

Eichler,    Henry 1913 

Kutchbaugh,     John     Frederick, 

Ph.G 1904 

Pieck,   Edward   Ludwig 1887 

Frankfort. 

Averill,   Thomas    P 1915 

Gayle,    John    William 1891 

HawesvilU' 
Patterson,    George   Orville 1907 

Henderson. 
Adams,    Clarence    Herman....   1916 
Elam,  John  Thomas 1907 

Lexington. 
Brown,  Linwood  Arnold,  Ph.C., 

Pharm.D 1909 

Caden,    Alice 1913 

Harting,    Rudolph    R 1902 

Porter,    Chilton    Scott 1914 

Louisville- 

Buschemeyer,    Henry,    Jr 1909 

Curry,  Gordon  Laten 1915 

Diehl,  Conrad  Lewis,  Ph.M..  1863 

Dilly,    Oscar    Charles 1888 

Dimmitt,    Addison 1895 
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Frick,  Robert  J 1915 

Gould,    George    H 1914 

Hurley,    Horace   Oliver 1907 

Jones,  Simon   Newton    1870 

Miersch,    Rudolph   Victor 1915 

Mueller,  Otto  Edward 1907 

Newhall,    Bert   A 1914 

Newman,   George   Abner 1866 

Schlosser,    Peter 1902 

Suter,    Arthur    Lee 1915 

Votteler,    William 1895 

Weiss,  William  J 1910 


Mayfield. 


Evans,    Leon. 


1915 


Midway. 
Morris,    W.    C 1915 

Newport. 

Blank,    Nicholas   J 1915 

Greule,   Albert   Martin 190'. 

Widsig,   T.   J 1915 

Owensboro. 
Danhauer,    William    Edward...   1914 

Paducah. 
Welsh,    Joseph    Bruner 1910 

Varsailles. 
Beryman,  Robert  S 1915 

LOUISIANA. 

Algiers. 
Rupp,     Peter 1915 

Homer. 
Wafer,  John  Gill 1915 

Kentwood- 
Carruth,    Luther    E 1914 

Monroe. 

Callens.    John   W 1915 

New  Iberia. 

Taylor,    John    Richardson 1915 

New  Orleans. 

Asher,    Philip 1905 

Baiter,   Joseph    Thomas 1915 

Burvant,    Emil    J 1915 

Gahn,    Henry 1902 

Godbold,  Fabius   Chapman 1887 

Grace,  Robert  F 1914 

Kaczoroski,    Adolph    0 1909 

Legendre,   Joseph   Amilcar 1891 


Lyons,    Lucien    Eugene 

1904 

Metz,   Abraham  Lewis 

1887 

Mouledons,  Andrew  D-,  M.D. 

1915 

1900 

Walker,  Joseph  Patrick 

1909 

Walsdorf,    Edward    H 

1904 

Weilbaecher,     Joseph     Oswald 

i 

M.D 

1915 

Welch,   Sister   Mary   Bernard. 

1913 

Wirth.    Adam,    Ph-M 

1904 

Wunderlich,    Edward 

1891 

1915 

Shreveport. 

Hudson,    Wm.    G 

1914 

Peyton,  Joe  Wharton 

1914 

MAINE. 

Auburn. 

Jones,   Oscar   Winthrop 

1902 

Augusta. 

1915 

Coughlin,    John 

1908 

Patridge,    Frank    Reuben 

1895 

Bangor. 

Davis,    Charles    Howard    

1903 

Sweet,    Caldwell 

1881 

Bath. 

Dougherty,    Daniel   T 

1914 

Brewer. 

Mann,    Roy    Edward 

1915 

Camden- 

Currier,    Harold    S 

1915 

Danforth. 

Osborne,  William,  Jr 

1913 

Porter,    Martin    Luther,    M.D. . 

1904 

Fort  Fairfield. 

1910 

Kennebunk. 

Meserve,    Albert   Wesley,   AM-, 

B.A 

1905 

Lewiston. 

Alden,   Harley   Roscoe 

1915 

Babcock,    Percival    Warren.... 

1909 

Dussault,    Arthur 

1916 

Trimbach,  Alfred  Richard 

1915 

Machias. 

Crane,    Frank   Trussell,    PhG.  . 

1910 

722 
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Portland. 

Cook, Alfred    Page 1902 

Everett,  Edward  Sewall 1915 

Frye,   George    Carlton 1879 

Hay,    Edward    Allston 1889 

Rankin,   George  W 1915 

Schlotterbeck,  Augustus  George  1896 

Tuttle,  George  0 1907 

Richmond. 
McKinney,    Frank    Roy 1914 

Skowhegan- 
Bucknam,  Frank  William 1907 

South  Paris. 
Howard,   Chas.   H 1915 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis. 

Henkel,    Charles    Bernard 1902 

Pearson  Joseph  Frederick,  Chief 

Pharm.  U.  S.  Navy 1897 

Arlington- 
Roberts,    Jos.    C 1910 

Baltimore. 
Balmert,      Clemens      Augustus, 

Phar.D 1909 

Base,  Daniel,  A.B.,  Ph.D 1898 

Black,  James  Aitken,   Phar.D..   1910 

Boyles,  Frank  Morris 1914 

Brack,  Charles  Emil 1876 

Burger,    Louis    J 1915 

Caspari,  Charles,  Jr 1883 

Cole,   Bessie  Olive    (Miss), 1915 

Cook,  Parker 1910 

Culbreth,    David    Marvel    Rey- 
nolds      1883 

Daneker,    Howard    Nelson 1907 

Dickson,    Frederick    W 1906 

Dohme,  Alfred  Robert  Louis..  1891 

Donnet,    John    Smith 1915 

Dunning,  Henry  Armit  Brown, 

Phar.D 1902 

Engelhardt,    Hermann 1907 

Fouch,    William    M 1906 

Frames,  John  Fuller,  Ph-G. . . .  1890 

Gilpin,    Henry    Brooke 1889 

Hancock,    James    Etchberger. . .  1907 

Hancock,  John  Francis 1863 

Harrison,  Harry  S 1915 

Heuisler,    Philip    Ignatius 1903 


Hodson,   Eugene  Withers 

Hynson,   Henry   Parr 

Kantner,  Leahmer  M 

Kelly,  Evander  Frank,  Phar.D. 

Lotz,   Emma  Grace 

Lowry,    William    J.,    Jr 

Maisch,    Henry 

Mansfield,    Samuel 

Meyer,    Charles    Lewis 

Miller,   Clifford  0.,   Phar.D.... 

Muehlause,    Otto    W 

Muth,  George  Giustiniani 

Muth,    John    Clement 

Muth,  John  Sebastian 

Neal,  Charles  Chaplin 

Patterson,    Annie    M 

Schulze,   Louis,    Ph-G 

Schulze,    Wilmer    H.,    Phar.D.. 

Shulman,    Jacob    A 

Smith,  Theodoric 

Sullivan,   John    Patrick 

Thomas,  John  Benjamin 

Walz,   Jacob    Lee 

Werckshagen,    Otto 

Westcott,  James  Walling,  Ph-G 

White,   Pinkney  McGill 

Whittle,  William   Aloysius    

Wich,    Henry    Edward 

Williams,  Lawrence  Soper 

WlNKLEMANN,    JOHN    HeNRY.  .  . 

Wolf,    Charles    Augustus 

Wolf,    James   Carlton 

Wolf,    Michael   Francis 

Catonsville. 

Simon,  William 

Chestertown. 
Toulson,      Milbourne      Asbury, 

Ph.G 

Cumberland. 
Holtzmann,  Charles  Hanson. . . . 
Easton. 

Stam,    Donald    Ferguson 

Frederick. 

Pearre,   Albert  Lindsay 

Frostburg. 

Pearce,  George  Ellsworth 

Hagerstown- 

Meredith,  Harry  Lionel 

Schindel,    David    P 


1907 
1890 
1914 
1905 
1916 
1906 
1898 
1898 
1901 
1912 
1915 
1906 
1898 
1898 
1906 
1915 
1892 
1916 
1910 
1890 
1909 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1890 
1915 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1864 
1906 
1905 
1906 

1885 


1905 

1911 

1910 

1906 

1911 

1900 
1914 
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MARYLAND— MASSACHUSETTS. 


Relay,  Baltimore  Co. 
Hindes,   Joseph    Frey 1910 

Roland  Park. 
Morgan,    Charles 1899 

Salisbury. 

White,  Edward  Riall 1911 

Snow  Hill. 
Powell,  William  Cottingham 1895 

Sykesville. 
Swain,   Robert   Lee 1909 

Taneytown. 
McKinney,      Robert      Sentman, 
Ph.G 1898 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Allston. 

Boas,  Auguste  1915 

Pendleton,    Clarence    Isaac 1915 

Beverly. 

Delaney,  Thomas  F 1910 

Boston. 

Armhein,  Florin  Joseph 1915 

Bassett,     Charles     Harrison, 

Ph.G 1867 

Blake,  Harry  Wilmarth 1909 

Bradley,  Theodore  James 1896 

Burleigh,  Edwin  Porter 1911 

Burnham,  Alfred  Augustus,  Jr.  1891 
Burroughs,       Geo.       Lawrence, 

Ph.G 1910 

Cabitt,  Harry 1909 

Carter,  Fred.  Louis 1905 

Carter,  Frederick  Louis,  Jr....  1912 

Charron,    Roy    Chester 1915 

Cooney,    Jas.    H 1914 

Correa,   John   Francis,  Jr 1914 

Daniell,  Walter  Harold 1915 

Doliber,    Franklin    W 1914 

Drury,    Linus    Dana,    Ph.G.  .  1871 

Finneran,    James    Francis 1906 

Geddes,  Lillian  M.    (Mrs.). 1912 

Godding,       John        Granville 

Ph.G 1875 

Goodwin,    Howard 1910 

Griffin,   Lyman  Whiting 1907 

Harper,  John 1915 

Hunt,    Reid 1904 

Lyons,  Michael  Francis 1910 


Mclntire,    Martin    J 

1910 

.   1913 

Muldoon,  Hugh  Cornelius,  Ph.G 

r.  1913 

.   1916 

.   1910 

.   1879 

.    1908 

.   1915 

Shurtleff,  Frank  Hamilton 

1914 

Smith,    Howard    Harry,    Ph.G. 

, 

1911 

Staehli,  Theodore  Hermann... 

1912 

Stier,  Carl,  Ph.G 

1902 

Tapley,  Francis  Herbert 

1914 

Thompson,  Leon  Albert,  Phar.D 

.  1907 

Tobin,  John  J 

1914 

Trimbach,    Alfred    Richard... 

1915 

Vargas,    Heredis    Jorge 

1891 

West,  Charles  Alfred 

1892 

Wiggin,  Harry  Carleton 

1910 

Williams,    George    Gorham 

1888 

Wooten,  Thomas  Victor,  Ph.G 

1893 

Brookline. 

1905 

Gammon,  Irving  Parker 

1906 

1910 

Morey,   Arthur    C,    Ph.G 

1911 

1915 

Cambridge. 

1910 

Armstrong,   Thomas   Call 

1915 

Dyer,  Nicholas  F 

1914 

1887 

Hawthorne,    Herman    Francis.. 

1909 

1892 

McCormick    Peter    Joseph 

1909 

1895 

Sharples,     Steven     Paschall, 

S.B  

1875 

Stover,   Charles  Albert,   Ph.G. . 

1909 

C  hie  o  pee. 

1913 

Clinton. 

Burdette,  Bernard  Clarence 

1911 

Dorchester. 

1913 

Connolly,  Frederick  Win.,  Ph.G- 

1907 

1915 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dorchester   Center. 

Coleman,  George  Edward 1912 

Houston,  Peter  S 1914 

Saunders,  Wm-  H.,  Ph-C 1910 

East  Boston. 

Packard,  Charles  Herbert 1906 

Woodbury,  Frank  Allen   1910 

East  Saugus. 
Stacey,  John  Edward,  Ph.G....  1914 

Everett. 

Ayers,    John    Raymond 1914 

Wagner,  Arthur  Carl 1907 

Fall    River. 

Brunelle,  Albert  Joseph 1910 

Corrigan,    Dominick    F 1912 

Fitchburg. 
Estabrook,  Henry  Arthur 1886 

Gardner. 

Carroll,  Geo.  J 1914 

Gloucester. 

Barker,   Fred   A 1914 

Grafton. 

Webster,  Duane  Earle 1915 

Great  Barington- 

Harper,  John 1915 

Greenfield. 

Walsh,   John    Francis 1914 

Groton. 

Bruce,  Harry  Llewellyn 1910 

Holyoke. 

Heinritz,  Lebrecht  Gustav 1902 

Hudson. 
Wheeler,       Carlton       Bancroft, 

Pharm-D 1907 

Jamaica   Plain. 

Lewis,    Ernest    Grant 1892 

Smith,    Linville    Holton 1892 

Lawrence. 

Call,    Harry    Barrett 1909 

Glover,  William  Henry,  Ph.G. .  1891 

Leominster. 
Nixon,  Charles  Frederick,  Ph.G-  1900 

Lowell. 
Donoghue,   Richard    Sheridan..  1910 

Hood,  Charles  Ira 1871 

Willson,  George  Arnold 1906 


Lynn. 
Ackermann,    Adolf    Henry, 

Pharm.D.  

Maiden. 

Buckley,    D.    Frank 

Marlboro. 
Barnard,    Harry  Ames,   Ph.G. , 
Melrose. 

Briry,    William    S-,    Ph.G 

Ripley,  Henry  Milton 

Milton. 

Pratt,   James  Weston 

New  Bedford. 

Fonteyne,  Gustave  J 

Mackler,    Max 

Shurtleff,  Israel  Hammond. 

Neivburyport. 
Davis,  Charles  Leland,  Ph.G. . 

Newton. 

Hudson    Arthur 

Wilson   Benjamin   Osgood.  . . 

Newton   Center. 
Hahn,    William 

Newton  Highlands. 
Waterhouse,    Joseph    Thomas. 

North  Cambridge. 
Olive,  George  M 

Nonvood- 
Brooks,    Frederick    Pratt 

Pittsfield 
Engstrom,  Ernest  Oscar,  Ph.G. 

Plymouth. 
Cooper,    James    W 

Roslindale. 
Wicker,    Judson    A 

Sagamore- 
Adams,   James    Holmes 

Shelburne  Falls. 
Baker,    Edwin 

Somerville. 

Grover,  George  Elmer 

Perry,  Henry  William 

Southborough. 
Newton,  Robert  Albro 


1910 

1914 

1907 

1911 
1910 

1915 

1912 
1913 
1875 

1897 

1882 
1859 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1914 

1906 

1909 

1911 

1906 

1875 

1910 
1910 

1906 
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MASSACHUSETTS— MICHIGAN. 


Southbridge. 

Dupaul,  Armand  Merrill 1915 

Hartwell,   Geo.   Henry    1914 

Springfield- 

Leonard,    Edward    Fenno 1909 

Lerche,  Albert   E 1913 

Stoneham. 

Emerson,  Herman  Lincoln 1911 

Patch,   Edgar   Leonard,  Ph-G.  1872 
Taunton. 

Crossman,   George   A 1872 

Turners  Falls. 

Lachepelle,  Aime  Joseph 1916 

Uxbridge. 

Gunn,   Horace   Edgar 1914 

Walthanu 

Gleason,  Patrick  Sebastian 1904 

Hudson,  John  Robert 1910 

Wellesley- 

Fitzpatrick,  Patrick  Joseph 1908 

West  Medford. 

Shedd,  Edwin  Walter 1910 

West  Roxbury. 
Sumner,  Jennie  Henrietta,  (Miss) 

Ph.G 1909 

Weymouth. 

Regan,  John  Perley-   1915 

Winchester. 
Knight,    Frank    Herbert,    A.B., 

Ph.G 1909 

Winthrop. 

Stover,  Wm.   Francis 1914 

Wollaston. 
Hurlbert,   William    Alexander..  1909 

Worcester- 
Brewer,    Howard    Dickinson...   1902 

Flint,    William    S 1909 

Guerin,    James    Francis 1898 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Eberbach,    Ottmar 1869 

Glover,    Clifford    C 1913 

schlotterbeck,  julius  0 1888 

Stevens,  Alviso  Burdette 1885 

Bangor. 

Wagner,  Leonard  R 1915 


Battle  Creek. 
Goodale,    Martin    H 

Bay  City. 
Bodin,    Edwin    T 


Cold  water. 
Lyon,    Arthur    George 

Detroit. 

Allen,  Wm.  H 

Averyt,   Henry   Madison 

Bertram,    E.    O 

Blome,  Walter  H . . 

Bogart,   Frank   E 

Boldt,   A.   Herbert 

Bowen,   Harvey   S 

Bradt,  Frederick  T 

Breitenbach,  Alfred  P 

Briggs,   Clifton   Henry 

Casey.  Jas.   P.,  M.D 

Chantler,  Arthur  E 

Chase,  Walter  M 

Crane,   Geo.  W 

De  Yonckherre,  John  Fadalius. 

Doty,   Wirt   P 

Douglas,  Mathew  H 

Drugoncin,    Nicholas 

Evans,   William   C 

Farwell,    Oliver    Atkins 

Fiero,  Wm.   W 

Francis,  John  Miller,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Gorenflo.  Oscar  William 

Graber,    Howard   T 

Grommet,   Geo.   H 

Grunow,    Oliver    H 

Hall,    William    Alanson 

Hamilton,  Herbert  C,  Chemical 

Engineer    

Hayward,  Lawrence  Barnes 

Helfman,    Joseph 

Hirth,    Paul    H 

Houghton,   Elijah   Mark,   Ph.G, 

M.D 

Hugill,   R.   E 

Ingram.  Frederick  Fremont,  Jr. 

Ivanoff,    Petko    Lazaroff 

Jackman,    Wilbur    F 

Johnson,    Max 

Jones,    Ernest    Ray 

Jones,    Nathaniel    Hugh 

Kiburtz,  Fred  George 


1910 

1915 

1909 

1914 
1907 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1912 
1914 
1906 
1909 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1888 

1912 
1912 
1894 
1915 

1889 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1899 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1916 
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MICHIGAN- 

Kimmich,    Ernest 1914 

Kolbe,   Emil   B 1914 

Lakey,    Roland   Treiber 1914 

Leacock,  Walter  Gordon 1914 

Lyons,  Albert  Brown 1885 

Mallard,  Albert   E 1907 

Mann,    Charles    Frederick 1903 

Mason,   Harry   Beckwith 1896 

Mitschkun,   Mark   D 1915 

Nelson,  Elwin  Horatio 1904 

Ohliger,   Louis   Philip 1871 

Ohliger,    Willard 1903 

Peat,  Clarence  A 1916 

Perrin,    D.    Edmund 1915 

Perry,  Frederick  William  Riley, 

Ph.C 1885 

Pinkerton,    Howard 1914 

Riestein,  Albert  G 1915 

Rohnert,    Frederick 1915 

Ryan,  Frank   Gibbs 1892 

Schaupner,  John   Philip 1915 

Schettler,    Geo.    M 1914 

Scoville,  Wilbur  Lincoln 1891 

Seltzer,  Leonard  Adams,  Ph.C.  1899 

Starwalt,    Ellis   Jayson 1915 

Stevens,    Grant    W 1910 

Stewart,   J.    A 1915 

Strawn,   May,   Ph.C.    (Miss)  .  . .  1912 

Taylor,  Francis  Owen    Ph.C. ..  1912 
Thompson,      Frank      Augustus, 

Ph.C 1908 

Van  Vleet.   M 1915 

Vernor,    James 1866 

Von  Koss,  Joseph  J 1913 

Wait,    C.    Raymond 1914 

Weaver,    Clarence   Albert 1909 

Webster,   John   Hugh,   Ph-G. . .  1911 

Wheeler,    Albert    Alton 1906 

Young,  Andrew  Palmerston 1914 

Erie. 

Moyer,   A.    E 1913 

Flushing. 

Sprague,   Wesson   Gage 1895 

Grand   Rapids. 

Jongejan,    Cornelius    Henry....  1910 
Kirchgessner,        William        Carl, 

Ph.C 1903 

Remus,  Wm.  J 1914 

Vellema,    Peter 1915 


MINNESOTA. 

Grandville. 
Thomas,    Clyde    L 1914 

Hersey. 
Delzel,  J.  T 1915 

Highland  Park. 
French,  Adelbert  P 1915 

Ionia. 
Gundrum,  George 1882 

Iron  Mountain. 
Seibert,  George  Frederick 1909 

'Jackson. 

Foote,    C    E 1915 

Thome,  Edgar  R.,  Ph.D 1913 

Kalamazoo. 

Light,   S.   Rudolph 1914 

Todd,    Albert    May 1885 

Lansing. 
Todd,   Abel   Robert 1914 

Leland. 
Lederle,   Archibald   L 1913 

Muskegon. 
Koon,    Chas.    S 1915 

Pontiac- 
Leisenring,    Willis 1909 

Saginazv. 

Heim,    William 1916 

Miller,    William    L 1915 

MINNESOTA. 

Alexandria. 
Holverson,    Henry   T 1909 

Detroit. 

MacGregor,    Charles 1916 

Duluth. 

Abbett,   William  Allen 1901 

Lindgren,    A.    Julius 1915 

Fergus  Falls. 

Beise,  John  Henry 1908 

Glemvood. 

Stinson,    Hugh 1915 

Hopkins. 

Smetana,  William   S 1915 

Lindstrom. 
Elfstrand,   Wilhelm 1905 
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MINNESOTA- 

Minneapolis. 

Allen,    E.   Floyd 

Anderson,  Frank  William 

Bachman,   Gustav 

Butters,  Charles  Hayes 

Danek,  John  Francis 

Erkel,  Arthur  George,  Ph.C. . . 

Friedmann,  Eugen,  M.D 

Gamble,   Stewart 

Griffen,  Truman 

Harrah,    John    William 

Huhn,  Charles  Hugo,  Ph-C 

King,  George  Alexander  Newton 
Newcomb,  Edwin  Leigh,  P.D.. 

Peterson,  Hugo  O 

Robitshek,  Irving  H 

Stuart,   (Mrs.)   Josephine  A. 

Wanous    

Sweet,  William  Herbert 

Thompson,   Albert    Delano 

Tupper,  Edward  A 

Wulling,  Frederick  John,  Ph.G., 

LL.B 

Ortonsville- 
Nielson,  John 

Pine   City- 

Breckenridge,   John   Y.,  Jr 

Pipestone. 

Menzel,    Max 

S.t  Paul. 

Bartleson,   Rasmus 

Bollinger,  Clifford  H 

Collier,   William  Kelly 

Conger,   Frederick  Albert 

Frost,  Wiliam  Arthur,  Ph.G... 

Heller,  Chas.  T 

Jelinek,  John  Peter 

Johnson,    Hans    Martin 

McCall,  Henry 

Messing,  Richard  J 

Noyes,  Charles  Reinold,  B.A... 

Parker,    Frederick    M 

Rietzke,  Herman  W 

Smith,  Frederick  Alfred  Upsher, 

Ph.C  

Vennemann,   P.   Heinrich,   Sergt 

1st  CI  H.  C,  U.  S.  A 

Worthington. 
Morland.   Robert   Lawson 


-MISSISSIPPI— MISSOURI. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


1885 
1916 
1905 
1907 
1895 
1910 
1916 
1897 
1909 
1910 
1905 
1892 
1906 
1915 
1914 

1897 
1905 
1895 
1914 

1893 

1897 

1915 

1915 

1915 
1912 
1897 
1907 
1892 
1906 
1907 
1915 
1910 
1913 
1908 
1902 
1909 

1907 

1912 

1909 


Aberdeen,  Monroe  Co. 
Eckford,  Joseph    William 1883 

Blue  Mt. 
Michel,  Beth  Angeline 1915 

Jackson. 
McGee,  James  Clyde 1915 

Leakesville. 
Anding,    C.    E 1914 

Meridian. 
Kendall,    Gus    C 1913 

Port  Gibson. 
Shreve  John  Alexander 1880 

Sardis. 
Wilson,  Malcolm  Earl 1915 

University. 
Faser,  Henry  Minor 1910 

Water  Valley. 
Flake,  William  Lee 1914 

MISSOURI. 

Bonne  Terre. 
Pirtle,  Virgil  Earl 1915 

Boonville. 
Mittelbach,   William,    Ph.G 1891 

Brunswick. 
Bowen,  Cyrus  West,  B.S.,  M.S., 
M.D.,  Ph.G 1912 

Canton. 
Linn,  Junius   Blanton 1915 

Cape  Girardeau. 
Miller,    Edwin    Alexander,    B-Pd., 

Ph.G 1912 

Miller,    Isaiah    Benjamin 1912 

Craig. 

Cox,  Edwin  G 1914 

East  Prairie. 

Doyle,  Robert  A 1914 

Hawkins,  John  M 1915 

Higginsville. 

Koppenbrink,  Jesse  Edmund 1913 

Jefferson   Barracks. 
Herman,  Christopher,  S.H-C-, 
U.    S.   A 1913 
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Kansas  City. 

Amos,  Wilbur  Stanton 

Crampton,  Ferd.  Leslie 

Federmann,  William   Martin... 

Hess,  Paul  Ludwig 

Lee,  Richard  Henry 

Whitney,  David  Victory,  Ph.G. 
Whitney,  Minnie  M.   (Mrs.)... 

Wirthman,  John   George 

Wirthman,  Joseph  Charles 

Zinn,  Charles  Edward 

Kirksville. 

Stookey,   H.    Frank 

Mexico,  Adrian  Co. 

Llewellyn,  Henry  Duncan 

Llewellyn  John  Frederick 

Monett. 
McEckron,   George   Milton 

Nevada. 

Ballagh,  Wilfred  Thomas 

New  Madrid. 

Hummel,  John  Andrew 

St.  Joseph- 

Bender,    Walter    Comstock 

St.  Louis- 

Ambler,  Jessie  H 

Batdorf,    Lydia    Franke 

Berg,  Frantz  F.,  Ph.G 

Biermann,   Chas.  Harry 

Blakeslee,    Louis    George 

Boeh  m,  Solomon 

Brewer,  Justin  Sewall 

Buckland,  Thomas  A 

Buehler,  Carl  Theodore 

Burkart,   George   Adrian 

Burkart,  Walter   Arden 

Caspari.  Charles  Edward 

Claus,  Otto  Ferdinand,  M.D... 

Cloughly,  Orval  James 

Collins,  George  William 

Coussens,  Bettie  Prince   (Miss) 

Emery,  Charles  Wm.,  Jr 

Falk,  John  Charles,  Ph.G.,  M.D. 

Fricke,   Frederick  Henry 

Gietner,  Charles,  Ph.G 

Good,  James  Michener 

Goodale,  P.  L 

Grewe,  Louis  Frederick,  Ph.G. . 


MISSOURI. 

Hagee,    William    Price 1901 

Hageman,  Theodore  Chas 1915 

Hahn,  Charles  Wm.  John  Henry  1901 

Hammett,  Frank  U 1914 

Hemm,  Francis 1881 

Hickey,  William  Alexander....  1912 

Hoester,  Julius  C 1914 

Honigberg,   Samuel    1915 

Horton,  Charles  Henry,  Phar.D.  1905 

Ilhardt,  William  Kelerman 1901 

Ittner,  William  Frederick 1903 

Kahre,  William  Frederick 1913 

Koch,  Albert  H 1914 

Kring,   Gustave    1912 

Kurtz,  Irwin  William 1904 

Lambert,  Alert  Bond 1914 

Lane,   Frank  Eugene,  Jr 1915 

Lehmann,  Louis  John 1911 

Lieberstein,  Jacob 1913 

Lieberstein,   Louis,   Ph-G 1909 

Mackelden,  John  William 1911 

Mallinckrodt,   Edward 1869 

Martin,   Albert  John 1915 

Merrell,  George  Robert 1901 

Merrell,   Hubert  Spencer,  Jr., 
Ph.B.,  Ph.C 1910 

1914  Meyer,  Theodore  Frederick 1901 

1915  Noll,  Martin  James 1898 

1914       Parker,  Claude  H 1915 

1914      Pauley,  Alfred  Washington 1914 

1903      Pauley,  Frank   Charles 1879 

1871      Rehfeld,   Gustav    1914 

1912  Rose,  Ernest  William 1914 

1914  Ruf ,   Frank   A 1913 

1910  Salb,   Oscar  G 1915 

1915  Schiess,   Benedict  Frederick 1914 

1915      Schlueter,  Robert  Ernst,  Ph.G-, 

1902  M.D 1904 

1901       Schoenthaler,  John  Paul 1901 

1913  Schwerdtmann,  Theodore  Robert  1913 

1911  Seitz,    Lorenz    Aloysius 1901 

1910       Sennewald,  Emil  August 1900 

1914  Sizemore,  Clarence  R 1911 

1900  Smith,    Paul    W 1912 

1901  Speckart,  Otto  Norbert 1914 

1905       Stevenson,  Arthur  Earl 1912 

1871       Stolle,    Henry  Jasper 1903 

1915  Stuart,  Francis  Joseph 1913 

1901       Sultan,    Frederick   William 1901 


1908 
1896 
1901 
1892 
1904 
1903 
1914 
1903 
1903 
1909 

1914 

1915 

1867 

1915 
1901 
1901 
1909 
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MISSOURI— 
Suppan,  Leo  Richard  August.. 

Uhlich,  Ferdinand  Gottlieb 

Veillon,    Lewis,    M-D 

Vordick,  August  Henry 

Wallbridge,  Cyrus  Packard 

Wall,  Otto  Augustus 

Whelpley,  Henry  Milton, 

Ph.G.,    M.D 

Wiedemann,    Hugo   Edmund... 
Wilkerson,  Jerome  Aloysius.... 

Williams,  N.  Emery,  Ph.G 

Wolff,   Edward   Henry 

Wolff,   Frederick  W 

Sedalia. 

Bard,   William    E 

Smith,  Otis  Wilmer 

Springfield- 
Trantham.   Isham  A 

Warrensburg. 
Robinson,    Kenneth    Nye 

Webster  Grove,  St.  Louis  Co 
Mueller,    Ambrose    

Windsor,  Henry  Co. 
Wesner,    Henry    Clay 

MONTANA. 

Belgrade. 
Porter.  W.  P 

Billings- 
Chappie,    Charles    J 

Boseman. 

Kraker,   John   Lewis 

Butte. 

Dreibelbis,    Louis     

Jensen,  Carroll  A.  B 

Montgomery,    W.    R 

Rockefeller,  Howard 

Gardiner. 

Hauptman,  David  H 

Great  Falls. 

Woehmer,  Frederick   A 

Livingston. 
Scheuber,  Frank  Augustus 

Missoula- 

Bateman,  Herbert  Howard 

Coffee,  Sidney  J . 


MONTANA— NEBRASKA. 

1904 

1881 

1915 

1874 

1901 

1884 


1887 
1914 
1911 
1912 
1901 
1914 

1901 
1903 

1914 

1915 

1894 

1901 


1915 

1915 

1912 

1915 
1914 
1915 
1900 

1914 

1909 

1905 

1909 
1909 


Collins,  Albert  Raymond 1916 

Mollett,    Charles    Edwin    Francis, 

Ph.C 1909 

Peterson,  Gustave  F 1916 

Peterson,  Alex  F 1914 

Valentine,  Charles  Philip 1915 

NEBRASKA. 

Arlington. 
Weber,  Don  Caesar 1908 

Atkinson. 
Schultz,    William    Ludwig 1915 

Auburn. 
Dort,   Edward   Harvey 1903 

Cere sco. 
Lincoln,  Clarence  Shelp 1914 

C  rest  on- 
Ewing,  Samuel  E 1913 

Decatur. 

Byram,  Henry  Earle 1914 

Edgar. 

Brookley,    Will    1915 

Fairbury. 

Pease,  Autumn  Vine 1893 

Herman. 

Bell.  David  W 1914 

Holbrook. 

Butler,    Guy     1909 

Holdredge. 

Fink,  Daniel  Jacob 1903 

Kenesaw. 

Mikkelsen.  Niels   1903 

Leigh- 

McKinley,  Joseph  F 1915 

Lincoln. 

Clark,    Charles    B 1915 

Day,  Elsie 1915 

Haschenburger,  Edmund  Ommen, 

Ph.G 1907 

Lyman,    Rufus    Ashley,    A.B., 

A.M.,    M.D.    1908 

Perusse,  Francis  Joseph 1915 

McCook. 
McConnell,  Lewis  William,  Ph.G  1004 

Oconto. 
Jones,    Orel,     Ph.G 1911 
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NEBRASKA— NE\  ADA— NEW 
Omaha- 

Arledge,  I.  Curtis 1914 

Cermak,  Emil  1908 

Forbin,  John  W 1915 

Gaskill,    David    Leslie 1915 

Gerald,  Herbert  Franklin,  M-D.  1906 

Gering,  Henry  R 1907 

Green,    James    Harvey 1912 

Hermansky,    Emil    J 1915 

Johnson,  Leland  A 1916 

McConnell,  Andrew  B 1915 

McEwen,  Irving   1914 

Myers,  Preston  Brown 1897 

Newton,   Howard   Chamberlain.  1912 

Piel,  Warner  A 1912 

Sherman,   Charles  Rollin 1889 

Ord. 
Beranek,  Edward  Frank 1915 

Overton. 

Hoye,  Daniel  J 1911 

Plattsmouth. 

Fricke,   Frederick   George 1903 

Mauzy,   James   G 1915 

Shelby- 
Thelen,   Karl    M 1915 

Spencer. 

Harper,  J.  Earle 1913 

University  Place- 
McBride,  James  G 1916 

NEVADA. 

Elko. 

Englert,  William   Robert 1915 

Taber,  Joseph  Mark 1912 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin. 

Bailey,    Fred    1916 

Lyford.    Earl    Howard,    B.A., 

Ph.C   1903 

Manchester. 
Knowlton,  George  Harry 1907 

Portsmouth. 

Grace,   William    Day 1896 

Green,  Benjamin  1888 

Somerszuorth. 
Hurd,   John    Charles 1892 


HAMPSHIRE— NEW    JERSEY. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Atlantic  City. 

Brooks,   Walter 1916 

Crawford,  Dean  Burton 1916 

Cuskaden,   Millard   Erwin 1916 

Bayonne- 

Bothin,  Reuben  J 1915 

Dodge,   Francis   Despard 1910 

Bridgeton. 

Dare,    Charles    Ford 1889 

Jorden,   Henry  Albert,   Ph.G. . .  1902 
Burlington. 

Sparks,  Edgar  Reed,  Ph.G 1909 

Camden. 

Barrett,   Charles   Llewellyn 1902 

Beringer,  George  Mahlon 1893 

Beringer,  George  Mahlon,  Jr., 

P.D 1905 

Reiser,    Philip    ....1913 

Weiser,  William  Peiffer 1902 

Carlstedt. 

Klar,  Morris  L.,  Ph.G 1915 

Collingswood. 

Vanderkleed,  Charles  Edwin...  1902 

East  Orange. 

Dahl,  Fred 1913 

Lamar,  William  Robinson 1901 

Elisabeth. 

Jacobson,  Samuel  M 1915 

Langheinz,  Louis  P 1915 

Oliver,  William   Murray 1875 

Schmidt,  Henry  1904 

Stutzlen,  Frank  Charles 1902 

Thum,  George  Ernst 1915 

Fort  Hancock- 
Hahn,  Gustave,  Sgt.  1st  C\- 

H.  C,  U.  S.  A 1912 

Frenchtown. 

Harman,  Harry  M-,  M-D 1909 

Glen  Ridge. 

Doolittle,    Roscoe    Edward,    B.S  1909 

Guttenberg. 

Mueller,  Charles   1915 

Hackensack. 

McFadden,    Eugene   A 1915 

Haddonfield. 
King,  James   David 1910 
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Hoboken. 
Mitschele,  Albert   H 1915 

Ironic- 
Coleman,  John  H 1902 

Jersey  City- 

Foulke,    James    1881 

Fried,  Leopold  H 1914 

Gallagher,  John  Charles 1893 

Hines,  Luke  Carleton,  Ph.D....  1915 

North,  Herman  Harold 1915 

Thumser,    Louis    Frank 1915 

Jersey  City  Heights. 
Bongartz,  Ferdinand  Alphonse  .1905 

Deuble,   John,    Ph.D 1915 

Kearney. 

Shaak,  Franklin  Philip 1906 

Key  port. 

Warn,  William   Edgar 1886 

Linden. 

Kraemer,  William   Charles 1914 

Maplewood- 

Byrnes,   Garrett 1913 

Medford- 

Thorn,  Henry  Prickett,  Ph.G.  1879 

Milburn. 

Campbell,    George    Stelle 1914 

Montclair. 
Wrensch,   Henry  Ernst,  Jr., 

Ph.G-     1902 

Morristown- 

Carrell,    Eugene    Ayers 1875 

Mount  Holly. 

Dubell,  Alexander    1914 

Jones,  Edward  B..... 1909 

Newark. 

Bear,    Pierce  B 1905 

Breves,  Rudolph   1916 

Crooks,  Harry  W 1915 

Disbrow,  William  Stephen,  M.D.  1915 

Friedman,  Isaac 1915 

Hoehn,  Charles  Joseph 1916 

Hart,   William    Frank 1912 

Holzhauer,   Charles 1873 

Holzhauer,  Charles  William,  A.B-, 

Phar.G-,  Phar.D 1907 

Marquier,  Adolph  F.,  Ph-G 1909 

Menk,   Charles   William 1898 


JERSEY. 


1915 

Rusby,   Henry  Hurd 

1890 

Scholz,  Oscar  Robert  Bruno. . . . 

1909 

1910 

New  Brunswick. 

Kilmer,   Frederick   Barnett.  . . 

1886 

Ocean  Grove. 

1915 

Orange. 

1908 

Sayre,  Edward  Augustus 

1877 

Paterson- 

1912 

Penn  Grove. 

Johnson,  B.  Arete,  (Miss) 

1915 

Perth   Amboy. 

1915 

1892 

Seaman,  Frederick  Anthony.... 

1905 

Plainfield- 

1912 

Rahway. 

1914 

Murray,    Benjamin    Linley, 

Ph.C,   B.S.,   A.M 

1896 

1914 

Red  Bank. 

Van  Derveer,  Robert  Hutchinson 

1903 

South  Orange. 

1906 

Tenafly. 

Bower,    Edwin    Lawrence 

1909 

Trenton. 

Randolph,  Raymond  Bernard 

Fitz    

1912 

Union  Hill- 

Bischoff,  H.  E 

1915 

Upper  Montclair. 

1915 

Verona,  Essex   Co. 

Rich,    William    Pitt 

1902 

Vineland. 

Lowe,   Clement   Belton,   Ph.B., 

Ph-G.,  M.   D 

1895 

W  eehawken. 

1912 

732 
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NEW  JERSEY— NEW 

West  Hoboken. 

Maggio,    James    Innocenzo 1907 

Neu,  Daniel  Alfred 1903 

Sieker,    Ferdinand    August 1893 

West  field. 

Frutchey,  George  Watson 1909 

Woodbridge. 
Drake,   Charles    1915 

Woodstown. 
Andrews,    George    M 1913 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuqurque- 
Ruppe,  Bernard  Charles 1908 

East  Las  Vegas. 
Murphey,  E.  G 1909 

Fort    Bayard. 
Simmel,  Martin 1911 

Hillsboro. 
Given,  Frank  I.,  M.D 1915 

Las  Cruces. 
Dyne,  Bert  George 1915 

Socorro. 
Hilton,   Emily  K.    (Mrs.) 1913 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany. 

Beach,  DeMott  Clark .. , 1915 

Bradt,  Warren  Lansing 1903 

Dillenback,  Garrett  Van  der 

Veer    1902 

Hutman,    Edward    C 1915 

Lange,  Wm.  Maurice 1914 

Michaelis,   Gustavus,    Ph.G 1882 

Auburn. 

Adams,  Arthur  Ellison 1902 

Bower,   Stratton  Valley 1914 

Sears,    Charles    Barager 1906 

Avon. 
Lucas,   Frank  K 1915 

Bronx. 
Bankoff,  Jacob 1915 

Bronxville. 
Smith,  William  Humphrey 
Ph.G    1912 


MEXICO— NEW   YORK. 

Brooklyn. 

Alpers,    Otto    C 1913 

Anderson,   William   Christine 

Ph.G.,    Phar.D 1900 

Arndt,    William    H 1916 

Bank,  Edward  A 1914 

Cantor,  Lorentz,  Ph.G 1907 

Caruso,  Joseph 1914 

Churgin,  Joseph  S 1914 

Coblentz,   Virgil    1882 

Cohen,  Herman,  Ph.D 1915 

Creagan,  William  Thomas 1912 

DeJonge,  Cornelius 1899 

DeMattia,  Michele   1915 

Dewender,  William  Henry 1896 

Diehl,  August    1909 

Diekman,   Clara  Ada,   Mrs 1912 

Dissosway,  Thurston   N.,  Ph.C.  1905 

Duerr,   George  John 1910 

Dunn,  John   Augustus 1867 

Eccles,  Robert  Gibson,  M.D...  1885 
Fougera,       Edmund       Charles 

Henry    1890 

Gardner,   Alexander,   Ph.G 1910 

Glancy,    John    Douglas 1913 

Hall,    George    Chalmers 1914 

Heimerzheim,   Eugene  1914 

Kahn,   Joseph.    Phar.D 1915 

Lohness,    Archie    Percival 1913 

Maines,  Eugene  L 1912 

Marianowsky,   Jacob 1915 

McElhenie,     Thomas     DeArm- 

ond,  Ph.G 1872 

Neninger,   Fred    Martin 1915 

Rabinowitz.  Wm.  Joseph 1915 

Rabinson,   Saul  M.,   Phar.D....  1914 

Raubenheimer,   Otto,   Ph.G 1902 

Read,  Harry  A 1915 

Rehfuss,    Jacob    H 1913 

Rosenzweig,   Benjamin    1898 

Schaak,  Milton  Franklin 1906 

Schwartz,   Israel 1914 

Snyder,  Ambrose  Chancellor . . . .  1867 

Tocco,   Orazio    1910 

Turner,  Joseph  L 1914 

Tuthill,        Frederick        Percival, 

Ph.G.,    Phar.D 1899 

Westheimer,  David 1912 

Witt,  Charles  T.  A 1916 
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Wyckoff.  Elmer  Ellsworth 1906 

Yaffa,   David  Benjamin 1913 

Buffalo. 

Bentz,  Henry  George 1904 

Booth,   Clarence  Frederick 1916 

Dimond,   Harry  John 1904 

Gregory,    Willis    George,   M.D., 

Ph.G 1886 

Handy,   John   Abner 1914 

Hayes,   Horace   Phillips 1880 

Judd,  Hugh  Adelbert 1915 

Lock,  Frank   E 1910 

Lockie,  Peter  M 1911 

Menzies,  John  William 1911 

Morgan,   Richard  Franklin 1914 

Reimann,   George    1902 

Roehrig,  Albert  Michael,  Ph.G. .  1902 

Ryer,  Jos.  S 1915 

Stoddart,   Thomas    1900 

Washburn,  Madison  W 1915 

Cambridge. 
Richardson,  Frank,  Ph.G 1906 

Cat  skill. 
DuBois,  William  Laneman...  1880 

College  Point. 
Hartz,  Johann  Daniel  August..  1902 
Klein,    Edward    Nicholas    Emil, 

Ph.C 1905 

Meyer,   Samuel    1914 

Corning. 

Cole,  Victor  Le  Roy 1880 

Dannemora. 

Sloss,  Robert  Audley 1901 

Delmar. 

Huested,   Alfred   Birch 1879 

Dunkirk. 

Davis,   Eugene   Miller 1892 

Ellis  Island. 

MacDowell,  William  Foster 1904 

Rogerd,    Edward    1902 

Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

Goodman,    Joseph    1916 

Roon,    Leo    1913 

Elmira. 

Holmes,  Clayton  Wood 1873 

Flushing. 
Hepburn,  John  1873 


YORK. 

Fort  Michie. 

Lienhart,   Adolph   H 1913 

Fort  Slocum. 
Baum,    Fred    C 1911 

Governor's  Island. 
Robertson,  David,  Sgt.  1st  CI.  H. 

C,  U.   S.  A 1912 

Hudson. 

Power,  Frederick  Belding 1872 

Wardle,  Arthur  Stanley 1910 

Ilion. 

Tracy,    Bernard    Edward 1915 

Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Schmidt,    Maurence   Roland....  1914 

Kenmore. 

Annis,  Helen  Perle 1915 

Kingston. 

Dedrick,  William  Frederick 1914 

McBride,  Charles  Luther 1910 

Little  Falls. 

Hurley,  John    1909 

Middletown. 

Rogers,  Fred  Schwartz 1914 

Rogers,  William  Henry 1869 

Monticello. 

Isakovics,  Alois  von 1905 

Mount  Vernon. 

Horstmann,  Gustave,  Ph.D 1914 

Stone,  Clarence  George,  Ph.C.  1901 
New  Lebanon. 

Cox,  J.   Harry 1914 

Neiv  York. 

Allard,  Herman  Joseph 1914 

Allison,  William   0 1895 

Alt,  Frederick  F 1914 

Altman,  Jos 1914 

Amy,  Harry  V.,  Ph.G,  Ph.D. .  1891 
Ballard,   Charles  William,   Ph.C, 

Phar.D.,  MA 1908 

Balser,  Gustavus  1875 

Beilstein,  Christian  1907 

Berger,  Louis,  Ph.G 1907 

Bernard,  Pierre  Arnold 1914 

Bernstein,   Chanon    1916 

Bigelow,    Clarence   Otis 1900 

Bilhuber.  Ernst   1912 

Black,    Franklin    1916 
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Blomeier,  Herman  Henry 1915 

Boeddiker,    Otto    1895 

Boxer,  Boris  1916 

Breslaw,  Harry   1915 

Brickelmaier,    Paul    H 1913 

Chandler,  Charles  Frederic.  1867 

Colle,  Bernard  1911 

Cone,  Alfred  1 1905 

Conyngham,  William  Boulton..  1909 

Costelo,  David  1915 

Crockett,  Wm.   G 1914 

Currens,   Turner   Fee 1914 

Daggett,  Volvey  Chapin 1901 

Darling,  Joshua  Ferris 1909 

DiBella,  Anthony   1916 

Diekman,  George  Charles 1898 

Dillemuth,  Frederick  G,  M.D..  1916 

Diner,  Jacob,   Ph.G 1906 

Downes,  Frank  Leslie 1915 

Eichler,   Philip,   M.D 1916 

Erhart,  William  Hermann 1907 

Fairchild  Benjamin  Thomas.  1875 

Fairchild,   Samuel  William 1887 

Fajardo,    Gabriel    J 1915 

Feinberg,  Meyer  A.,  Ph.D 1915 

Ferguson,  George  Albert,  B.P. .  1905 

Frankfurter,   F.    S 1916 

Fraser,  Horatio  Nelson,  Ph.G., 

Ph.M.,   M.D 1888 

Friedgen,  Charles 1915 

Gane,  Eustace  Harold 1895 

Gay,  St.  Claire  Ransford  (Mrs.)  1914 

Geisler,   Joseph   Frank 1889 

Githens,  Thomas  Stotesbury 1909 

Gleason,   David  J 1916 

Godlust,    Oscar   M 1915 

Gordon,  Eugene  1915 

Greenbaum,    Soloman    1915 

Groves,  Henry  Conrad 1903 

Guerra,  Alirio  Diaz,  M.D 1916 

Hamann,  William  Augustus 1907 

Harris,  Harry  L 1913 

Hatcher,  Robert  Anthony 1905 

Haynes,  David  Oliphant 1887 

Heddesheimer,  William  G 1915 

Henning,   Adolph    1905 

Hohmann,   George    1910 

Holliday,  Francis  Emlen 1900 

Hopkins,  Jesse  L 1898 

Hostmann,   Jeannot    1912 


YORK. 

Jacobsohn,  Joseph  1915 

Jennings,  Ralph  Crawford 1915 

Jones,   James   H 1915 

Kalish,  Oscar  G,  Ph.G 1900 

Kantor,    Morris,    Ph.G 1912 

Kantrowitz,  Hugo   1907 

Kemp,  Edward   1903 

Kennedy,  Ezra  Joseph 1887 

Kimball,  Chester  Orvis 1916 

Kirchgasser,  Wm.  Charles,  Ph.G.  1888 

Kleinau,   George    1911 

Klingmann,  Albert  1910 

Klingmann,    Otto 1913 

Koch,  William  Julius 1907 

Lampa,   Robert   Raymond......  1892 

Lascoff,  Jacob  Leon 1903 

Latham,    Thomas    1907 

Lehman,   Robert   Seel 1910 

Lerner,  Adolph  Wolf 1916 

Leslie,  Frederick  Arthur 1916 

Levine,  Victor  Emanuel 1915 

Ligorio,    Cosimo    1915 

Lovis,   Henry   Christian 1892 

Luft,  George  W 1913 

Lurie,   James    1914 

Main,  Thomas  Francis,  Ph.G.  1872 

Maisel,  Joseph   1908 

Major,    Alphonse    1913 

Mansfield,    William 1907 

Mayer,   Joseph   L 1905 

Mayo,    Caswell   Armstrong 1893 

McCartney,  Frank  Leslie,Phar.D.  1907 

McIntyre,   Ewen,  Jr 1903 

McKesson,   Donald,   B.A 1906 

McKesson,  George  Clinton 1888 

McKesson,  John,  Jr 1867 

Metz,   Herman   A 1910 

Meyer,    Gustave    H 1915 

Miller,  Abraham  N.,   Ph.D 1915 

Myerson,   Isaac  Aaron 1906 

Nevin,  Thomas    1912 

Oefele,  Baron  Felix  von,  M.D..   1912 

O'Neil,   Henry    Maurice 1879 

Oxman,  Herman  Harrison,  Ph.G.  1915 

Partos,   N.    C 1916 

Petillo,    Nestor    1916 

Pickhardt,  Elsa  Grace  (Miss)  . .   1913 

Pierson,   Romaine    1913 

Plaut.  Edward  1916 

Podolsky,  Reuben   1915 
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Putt,   Earl   B 1914 

Quackenbush,    Benjamin     Frank- 
lin      1886 

Riefflin,   George  T 1909 

Rippetoe,  John  Ross,  P.D 1907 

Roediger,  Louis  Frank,   Ph.G. .  1909 

Rosenberg,  Abraham  1915 

Runyon,  Edward  Wheelock...  1875 

Sahm,    Louis    Napoleon 1905 

Saphiro,  Isadora  1914 

Schieffelin,  William  Jay,  M.D. .  1892 

Schimpf,  Henry  William 1894 

Schlicke,   Carl   Paul 1913 

Schnell,  Harry  Julius 1906 

Schweinfurth,  George  Edward..  1907 

Scott,    Harry    1907 

Sher,    Edward    1911 

Shnitter,    Adolf,    Ph.G 1914 

Simon,    George    1916 

Smith,   Carl   Edw 1911 

Spring,  George  Alexander 1907 

Stebbins,    Harry    A 1916 

Takamine,   Jokichi    1898 

Taylor,  Wm 1914 

Timmermann.  Richard  Herman.  1909 

Tobias,    Morris    1915 

Tucker,  Thomas  H 1912 

Upjohn,   Lawrence  N 1916 

Varga,  John   1914 

Velsor,  Joseph  A 1913 

Wall,  John  R 1912 

Walter,  Herman   1916 

Weil,   Jacob    1913 

Weinstein,    Joseph,    P.D.,    Pro- 
visor     Imp.      Univ.     Moscow, 

Russia  1905 

Weiss,    Emil    Otto 1907 

Wickham,  William   Hull 1870 

Wimmer,   Curt   Paul 1907 

Wright.    Clarence    E 1916 

Wooyenaka,  Keizo   1907 

Zeluff,    Irwin    Simpson 1915 

Zink,    Edward    1916 

Niagara  Falls. 

Ulrich,    Richard   J 1914 

Norwich. 

Eaton,  Melvin  Carr 1916 

Hunt,  Frank  Louis 1915 

Snyder,    John    Paul 1915 


YORK. 

Stofer,  Richard  Calvin 1914 

Windolph,  J.  Fred 1913 

Queens,  L.  I. 
Niece,  Frederick  Ellwood,  Ph.G., 
Phar.D.,   Chem.Gd 1903 

Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

Bloch,    Jacob    Maurice 1915 

Gardner,    Robert    J 1915 

Potter,  James   S 1916 

Stephenson,  John  Joseph,  Ph.G.  1905 
Rochester. 

Bernstein,  Jacob    1915 

Hyde,  Byron   M 1908 

Kramer,   Julius    1915 

Laurence,   Paul  Clarence 1916 

Smith,  J.  Hunger  ford 1913 

Snider,   Hilton  F 1915 

Stevenson,  Wm.  P 1915 

Strasenburgh,  John  Harold 1915 

Salamanca. 

Krieger,  John  Christian 1908 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Cramer,  Louis   1914 

Fish,  Charles  Frederick 1866 

Sayville. 

Thornhill,  Sewell    1909 

Schenectady. 

Kirschberg,    Bradley   Henry....  1914 

Sheepshead  Bay. 

McMahon,   Joseph    1897 

Springfield,  L.  I. 
De  Forest,  William  Pendleton..  1879 

Stapleton,  Staten  Island. 

Stearns,  William  Lincoln,  Ph.G.  1903 

Syracuse. 

Cummings,  Wm.  Leon 1914 

Dawson,  Edward  Seymour,  Jr.  1876 

Muench,  Albert  August 1914 

Muench,  William    1899 

Neninger,  Fred  Martin 1915 

Snow,  Charles  Wesley 1876 

Stolz,  David    1911 

Tottenville. 

Lehman,    Charles    Norton 1909 

Utica. 

Slauson,  John   Gordon 1907 

Watson,  William,  Jr 1902 
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Whitestone. 
O'Rourke,  Francis  Jos 1914 

Yonkers. 
Petsche,    Franz,     Friedrich     Bis- 
marck Wilhelm   1892 

Schlesinger,  Leopold  Joseph 1912 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Andrews. 
Davis,  Hamilton  Ewart 1915 

Bryson  City. 
Bennett,  Kelly  Edwin 1913 

Chapel  Hill. 
Howell,  Edward  Vernon 1900 

Charlotte. 
Stowe,  James   Pinkey 1914 

China  Grove. 
Swaringen,   DeWitt   Clinton 1905 

Fayetteville. 

Briles,   David   Thomas 1916 

Home,  Warren  Winslow,  Ph.C.  1902 
Goldsboro. 

Hicks,  John  Elias  Faison 1910 

Marion. 

Penick,    S.    Barksdale 1914 

Mooresville. 

Lentz,  Frontis   1916 

Morgan  town. 

Greyer,   Charles   Peyton 1912 

Oxford. 

Hays,  Francis  Banks 1902 

Rocky  Mount. 

Rose,   Ira  Winfield,   Ph.G 1912 

Tarboro. 

Zoeller,  Edward  Victor 1878 

Try  on. 

Missildine,  Ernest  Ellwood,  A.B.  1910 

Wilmington. 

Hardin,  John  Hapwood 1881 

Wilson. 
Tarkenton,  Edward  Lawrence..   1912 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Anamoose. 
Brittain,  William  Leo  Broadup.   1913 


Bismarck. 
Finney,  Burt  1909 

Fargo. 

Bentson,    Bernard    Leo 1909 

Porterfield,  Wm.  Perry,  Ph.G..  1909 

Schlichting,  Arthur  Floyd 1913 

Grafton. 
Haussamen,  Henry  Louis,  Ph.G.  1906 

Rugby. 
Miller,   John    Sidney 1914 

Willow  City. 
Master,  Walter    1909 

OHIO. 

Ada. 
Mohler,    David   Christian,   Ph.G., 
Ph.L 1906 

Akron. 

Davis,   Ernest   C,    Ph.C 1913 

Howell,  Ada  Lee 1915 

Arcanum. 
Hoffmann,  Charles  0 1913 

Athens. 
Cotner,    Henry   W 1914 

Bamesville. 

Ely,   Ernest    Sykes 1904 

Beach  City. 

Goudy,    Earl    Edw 1914 

Bellevue. 

Brinker,  John  Henry 1906 

Bluff  ton. 

Hauenstein,   Sidney    1913 

Bucyrus. 

Johnston,  Ralph  R 1915 

Canton. 

Antony,  Charles  W 1915 

Portmann,   Leo.   Edward 1912 

Chillicothe. 

Howson,    Arthur    Bagshawe....   1886 

Cincinnati. 

Apmeyer,  Charles  Ascau 1906 

Blumenthal,  Isadore  F 1914 

Cain,  Frank   B.,  M.D 1914 

De  Courcy,  Lydia 1913 

De  Lang,  Alfred 1915 
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Fack,  Rudolph   

Fennel,  Charles  Theo.  P.,  Ph.G. 

Phar.D 

Freericks,  Frank  Herman,  Ph.G. 

LL.B 

Greyer,  Julius  

Harding,  Charles  F 

Heinemann,   Edwin    

Heister,  Louis    

Jones,  Harold  W 

Katz,    Otto    

Kisker,    Frederick    Wm 

Lakamp,   William    

Lammert,   Cyrus   J 

Lloyd,  John  Uri 

Loechenfeldt.    Lucy   Ann 

McKee,  Edward   Sydney 

Merrell,  Charles  George,  S.B... 
Minster-Ketter,  Frederick  John. 

Momberg,  Henry  G 

Muelberg,  Victor   Charles 

Murphy,  Dennis  E 

Ohm,  Edward  A 

Otis.  John  C 

Ott,  Bertha    (Miss) 

Southard,  Frank  Allen,  Ph.G... 

Thiesing,  Edward  Henry 

Voss,  Edward,  Jr 

Weik,    John    

Weissmann,  Charles  

Werner,  Louis   

Wetterstroem,  Caroline  (Mrs.)  . 
Wetterstroem,  Theodore  David. 

Wittkamp,   Clarence  T 

Zuenkeler,  John  Ferdinand,  Ph. 

G 


1913 

1886 

1905 
1880 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1904 
1915 
1913 
1914 
1870 
1916 
1915 
1888 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1913 
1913 
1903 
1912 
1904 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1897 
1915 


Fickhardt, 


Circleville. 
Frederick    Lutz. 


Cleveland 

Albrecht,    P.    Gerhard 

Alpers,  William  Charles 

Benfield,   Charles  William 

Bowersox,  Charles  Howard.. 
Cermak,    Frederick   Jefferson. 

Curtis,   Morris    E 

Eisele,    George    

Feil,   Joseph    

Flandermeyer,  August  Louis, 
Ph.G 


1887 

1904 

1,915 
1890 
1893 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1908 
1885 

1910 


Fox,  Willard  Milton 

Guenther,  Harry  F.  J 

Hankey,  William  Tabor 

Hechler,   Edward   Henry 

Hensge,  William   

Hopp,  Lewis   Christopher 

Kepes,  Joseph 

Lehr,    Frank    P 

Maguire,   Edward  Sylvester, 

Ph.G 

Marshall,  George  Gehring 

Muhlhan;    Otto    Emil 

Placak,  Harry,   Ph.G 

Pollock,   Henry    

Rabenstein,    Edward,    Jr 

Rauschfleisch,    Edward    C 

Reed,   James    Garfield 

Schellentrager,    Ernst    August.. 

Schmitman,  Henry   

Schoenhut,   Christian   Henry.  .  .  . 
Selzer,  Eugene  Reinhold,  Ph.C. 

Sherwood.  Henry  Jackson 

Sollm^nn.  Torald    

Sards,  Thomas  Vincent 

Walleck,  Andrew  E 

Winter,  Carl   

Woolsey,  Jessie  Francis 


Columbus. 
Ackerman,    Philip    Jacob...., 

Aldridge,  Alice    (Mrs.) 

Bagley,    Anna   Gertrude , 

Blum,  Otto  Carl 

Braun,    Carl    L 

Dye,    Clair    Albert 

Ford,   Myron   Nile 

Harrington,  Edward  W 

Harrington,  Frank    

Harris,  Alva  O 

Hatton,    Ellmore   Wright 

Herpich,  John  Le  Dure 

Kauffman,  George  Beecher... 

Lehman,  George  T 

Mirckworth,  Otto  Stanley 

Marshall,  Ernest  Clifton 

McClintock,   Chester  W 

Paar,   Albert   Rheinhart 

Rinker,  Oscar  O 

Sanerbrun,  Otto  Orville 

Schueller,  Frederick  William. 


1903 
1915 
1902 
1904 
1915 
1876 
1914 
1915 

1897 
1915 
1905 
1902 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1909 
1906 
1914 
1888 
1893 
1894 
1908 
1893 
1915 
1910 
1910 


1906 
1915 
1912 
1914 
1915 
1901 
1912 
1913 
1869 
1915 
1894 
1906 
1882 
1915 
1913 
1910 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1905 
18S0 
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Spease,  Edward,  B.Sc.,  Ph.C. . .  1912 

Topping,  George  Ballard,  Ph.C.  1913 

Wagner,  Jacob  L 1915 

Webb,   Edward   Nathan 1905 

Wendt,  William  Carl 1901 

Wilfrid,    Sister   Mary 1915 

Will,   Albert   R 1915 

Young,    Cyrus    Homer 1915 

Dayton 

Jenkins,    Elizabeth    (Miss) 1913 

East  Liverpool 

Holloway,  Jesse  Daniel,  Ph.C.  1905 

Stype,  Henry  A 1915 

Elyria. 

Craine,   Percy  P 1908 

Fairport  Harbor 

Irwin,  Charles  H 1913 

Grand  Rapids,  Wood  Co. 

Thurston,  Azor  1886 

Groveport 

Terry,  Robert  Wood 1915 

Hartville. 

Wiley,  Anna  L.   (Mrs.) 1915 

Mount  Blanchard. 

Burnette,   Clifford  R 1914 

57.  Mary's. 

Mclntire,   Charles   L 1915 

Springfield 

SlEGENTHALER,    HARVEY    NEWTON    1882 

Toledo 

Bowman,  Waldo  Moffett 1905 

Diethelm,   Martin    1914 

Loesser,  Paul  A 1915 

Ludwig,  William   Edward 1904 

Start,   Ray   C 1915 

Ulm,  Hamilton  C 1915 

Wernert,  Joseph  A 1914 

Xenia. 

Donges,    Wm.    H 1914 

Young stown 

Cassaday,    Orlin    Ulysses 1899 

Lundgren,     Ludwig     Alexander, 

Rudolph    Svante    1913 

OKLAHOMA. 

Bristow 

Humphrey,    John    D 1915 


Cordell. 

Eischeid,  William  1915 

Guthrie. 

Hron,   Ralph  Preston 1915 

Hennessey. 

Dinkier,    Frank    Adam 1900 

Jenks. 

Aikman,   Claude    1S15 

Madill. 

Rollins,  William  Cleveland 1914 

Mill  Creek. 

Akers,  John  W.,  Jr 1916 

Noble. 

Bradley,  F.  E 1915 

Norman. 

De  Barr,  Edwin 1905 

Stocking,  Charles  Howard 1914 

Nowata. 

Brunk,   L.   D.,   Jr 1914 

Red  Rock. 

Fraser,   Charles   A 1915 

Stroud. 

Burton,  John  Clement 1902 

Weatherford. 

Hudelson,  F.  H 1914 

Wynewood. 
Shackelford,   Hilary   S 1915 

OREGON. 

Albany. 

Dawson,   Fred    1915 

Woodworth,  D.  Olin 1914 

Coquille. 

Fuhrman,  Cyrus  Jacob 1915 

Corvallis. 

Seeley,  Milton  J 1914 

Ziefle,   Adolph   1910 

Grants  Pass. 

Slover,  James   Anderson 1909 

Marshfield. 

Brown,  James  Lee,  Ph.G 1903 

Portland. 

Byerley,    Fabian    1909 

Clarke,    Louis    Gaylord 1909 

Dewey,     Albert     Haskin,     Ph.G, 
B.S.,    M.S 1909 
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Gradon,   Walter   Allen 1909 

Haack,  Rudolph  George 1909 

Koehler,  William  Francis 1909 

Laue,  John  Max  Alfred 1904 

McKellips,  Clarence  1909 

Silver  ton. 

Johnson,  Lewis    1909 

The  Dalles. 

Blakeley,  George  Clarence 1892 

Tillamook. 

Clough,  Charles  Isaac 1915 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Altoona. 

Simpson,  William  Monroe 1914 

Ambler. 

Mattison,   Richard  V.,  M.D....   1913 

Ambridge. 

Freymark,   Geo.   Fred 1913 

Avalon. 

Young,  Harry  Garfield 1913 

Braddock. 

Bumbera,  Joseph  Edward 1913 

Czyzewski,   Blasius   Joseph 1909 

Kutscher,   George   William 1905 

Marsh,   Harold    1915 

Bryn  Mawr. 

Winslow,    Edward   Fayssoux...  1910 

Carlisle. 

Horn,    Wilbur    Fisk 1876 

Carrick. 

McNulty,  James   Cleland 1909 

Castle    Shannon. 

Dodge,  Joseph  Jesse 1909 

Catasauqua. 

La  Wall,  Edgar  S 1914 

Coal  Dale. 

Hoffman,  John  Irwin 1914 

Columbia. 

Zeamer,  Harry  Wisler 1905 

Cynwyd. 

Groff,  John  Milton 1915 

Du  Bo  is. 

Hay,  Charles  La  Mar 1898 

Easton. 
Anspach,  Paul  Bucher,  Ph.G. . .  1903 
Schlabach,  Cyrus  L 1914 


Eddystone,  Delaware  Co. 

Morris,  Lemuel  Ioworth 1880 

Elwood  City. 

Kaetzel,  Charles  P 1915 

Elkins  Park. 

Osborne,   Melmoth   Mercer 1906 

Germantown. 
Youngken,       Heber      Wilkinson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.G 1912 

Greencastle. 
Carl,    Charles    Blair 1910 

Grove  City. 
De  France,  George  W 1910 

Harrisburg. 

George,  Charles  Theodore 1873 

Goodyear,  Wilbur  B 1915 

Gorgas,   George  Albert 1884 

Kramer,  Charles  F 1910 

Smith,    Benjamin    Franklin....  1892 

Hastings. 
Easly,  Joseph  J 1915 

Hatboro. 
Rothwell,  Walter 1907 

Haverford. 
Harbaugh,  Wilson  Linn 1896 

Houtzdale. 
Arnold,  Wm.   Charles 1908 

Jeannette. 
Drach,  Charles  Dixon 1915 

Kingston. 

Lohmann,  John   1904 

Pegg,  Harry  Wilson,  Ph.G 1908 

Kittanning. 
Sturgeon,  Walter  J 1914 

Lancaster. 
Frailey,  William   Otterbein 1903 

Lebanon. 
Lemberger,  Joseph  Lyon,  Ph.G, 

Ph.M 1858 

Lewistown. 

Burns,  Helen  Ritz 1915 

Koerber,   Charles  Jacob 1915 

Llanerich. 
Mallard,    Oscar    Paul 1916 

Lock  Haven. 
Heffner,    Edgar   F 1911 
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Manheim,  Lancaster  Co. 
Ruhl,    Harry   Fry 1902 

McKeesport. 
Kuenzig,    Peter   A 1913 

McKees  Rocks. 
Sandles,  Van  Amburg 1909 

Meadville. 

Utech,   P.   Henry,   Ph.G 1907 

Monessen. 

Kirk,  William  Palmer 1913 

Nezu  Castle. 
Wallace,   John    Crawford, 

Phar.D 1905 

Norwood. 

Borneman,  John  A 1913 

Ogontz. 

Clayton,  Abram  Theophilus 1906 

Oil  City. 

Gaddess,  John    1908 

Pen  Argyle. 
Worthnigton,    John    Warren 

Wolfe    1912 

Philadelphia. 

Alacan,    Sylvia   C 1916 

Apple,       Franklin      Muhlenberg, 

Ph.G.,   Phar.D 1905 

Bacon,    Gilbert    C 1915 

Baer,  Jacob   Michael 1902 

Blackwood,   Russell   Thorn 1907 

Blair,   Henry   Cowan 1907 

Bloomfield,   Isaac   Benjamin 1915 

Boring,   Edwin   McCurdy 1867 

Brewer,  James   Edward 1915 

Brinton,    Clement    Starr 1907 

Busch,   Henry   Paul 1910 

Busch,   Miers    1903 

Cadmus,   Robert   Clark 1906 

Cahan,  Samuel   1915 

Campbell,   Milton    1902 

Campbell,    Theodore    1902 

Cliffe,    William    Lincoln 1898 

Cook,   E.   Fullerton,   P.D 1901 

Cope,  -Edward   Kreidler 1914 

Cope,    Frank    Henry 1909 

Cuthbert,  William  Richard 1906 

Dean,  J.  Atlee 1914 

Decker,    Robert    William 1907 


Eberle,  Eugene  Gustavus,  Ph.G., 

A.M 1896 

Ehmann,  Karl  Francis 1916 

England,   Joseph    Winters 1893 

Evans,   George  Bryan 1902 

Ferguson,  James  A 1913 

Fischelis,    Robert    Phillip,    Ph.G., 

Ph.C,  B.Sc 1911 

Fisher,  Henry,  M.D 1916 

Fox,  Peter  Paul 1869 

French,   Harry  Banks 1890 

French,  Howard  Barclay 1906 

Gano,  William  Hubbell,  Ph.G..  1892 
Garvey,  James  Aloysius,  P.D...   1909 

Gershenfeld,  Louis   1915 

Gordon,  Frederick  Troup,  B.S., 

Ph.C 1911 

Graham,  Willard  1902 

Griffith,  Ivor   1916 

Hall,  Wm.  Daniel 1915 

Hance,   Anthony   Miskey 1902 

Harbold.  Curtis  Alexander.  . . .  1907 
Hassinger,      Samuel      Ellphat 

Reed   1880 

Haussmann,  Frederick  William.  1895 
Haydock,  Susannah  Garrigues..   1905 

Heim,   William  Joseph 1902 

Henry,  Samuel  Clements 1909 

Hess,  John  L 1915 

Hessler,    Elmer    H 1914 

Hinski,    Hermon   Leon 1915 

Hires,  Charles  E 1916 

Hoch,  Quintus   1907 

Hughes,  Francis   Stacker 1902 

Hunsberger,  Ambrose   1905 

Jones,  Amos   1915 

Kahn,  Solomon  Karl 1905 

Kercher,  Edwin  Harry,  Ph.G...   1907 

Kirby,   Charles   P 1909 

Kirk,    Samuel    Bird 1907 

Kline,  Clarence  Mahlon,  Ph.B..   1902 

Klopp,  Henry  L 1913 

Kohler,  Charles   1913 

Kraemer,  Henry 1892 

Lackey,  Richard   Henry 1907 

Lantz,   William    Henry 1908 

LaWall,  Charles  Herbert,  Ph.M.  1896 
LaWall,        Millicent        Renshaw 

(Mrs.).  P.D 1905 
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Leedom,    Charles    1902 

Matusow,    Harry,    Ph.G 1897 

McNeary,  Wm.  Wilson 1915 

McNeil,  Robert   1907 

Meeker,     George     Herbert,    B.S., 

M.S.,    Ph.D.,    Phar.D.,    D.D.S., 

L.L.D 1905 

Mellor,  Alfred  1864 

Merner,  Paul  Marcus  Pfeiffer..  1915 
Miller,      Adolphus      William, 

Ph.G.,   M.A.,  Ph.D 1868 

Minehart,  John  Roy 1905 

Moerk,     Frank     Xavier.     Ph.G., 

Ph.M 1898 

Morgan,       Frank       E.,       Ph.G., 

Phar.D , 1906 

Nebig,  William  George,  Ph.G..   1907 

Osterlund,  Otto  William 1902 

Ostrum,  Hyman  W 1914 

Pachali,  Theodore,  Jr 1907 

Peacock,    Bertha    Leon     (Mrs.), 

Ph.G 1895 

Peacock,  Josiah  Comegys,  Ph.G.  1892 
Pearson,  William  Alexander. . . .  1908 
Pfeiffer,  Gustavus  Adolphus....  1910 
Pittenger,    Paul    Stewart,    Ph.G., 

Ph.C,    Phar.D 1911 

Poley,  Warren  Henry 1906 

Reese,  David  J 1915 

Rehfuss,  Charles   1908 

Reif,  Ernest    1915 

Remington,  Joseph  Price 1867 

Roberts,  John  Griffith 1914 

Roddy,  John  A.,  M.D 1916 

Rohrman,    Frank   Randall 1915 

Rosengarten,   Adolph  G 1913 

Rosengarten,  Frederick 1913 

Rosengarten,   George   David 1902 

Rosengarten.   J.    G 1913 

Rosin.  Joseph   1914 

Sadtler,  Samuel   Philip 1893 

Seidman,  Harry   1911 

Shoemaker,  Richard  Martin..  1865 

Siegfried,  Howard  J 1907 

Simpson,  Robert   1913 

Smith,  Howard  E 1910 

Smith.   Walter  Valentine 1902 

Stanislaus,       Ignatius       Valerius 

Stanley    1911 

Staudt,    Albert   John 1907 


Stewart,   Francis   Edward 1884 

Streeper,  Frank  Park 1907 

Stroup,  Freeman  Preston,  Ph.M.  1900 
Sturmer,    Julius    William,    Ph.G., 

Phar.D 1901 

Thum,  John  Karl,  Ph.G 1905 

Wallace,   George   R 1914 

Webb,  Alvin  Chester 1915 

Weidmann,     Charles     Alexan- 
der, Ph.G.,  M.D 1868 

Weisner,  Nicholas  Frederick 1909 

White,  Robert  Walter,  Ph.G...  1911 

Wood,  Horatio  C,  Jr.,  M.D 1906 

Youngken,   Dell  Wallace 1915 

Pittsburg. 

Beucler,  William  George 1915 

Blumenschein,  Frederick  John..  1904 

Burkett,   K.    S 1915 

Calhoun,   Will   M 1908 

Campbell,  Andrew    1909 

Darbaker,   Leasure  Kline,   Ph.G., 

Phar.D 1909 

Deiss,  Elmer  Bernard 1915 

Emanuel,  Louis  1878 

Gilleland,    John    Roy 1914 

Janda,  Thomas  John  Joseph...  1913 

Judd,   Albert   Floyd 1901 

Koch,  Julius  A 1892 

Kossler,  Herman  Stanislaus 1905 

Kretz,   Edward  John 1909 

Lohmeyer,   Henry   L 1910 

Michalski,  John   Stanislaus 1913 

Mierzwa,  Richard   1908 

O'Brien,  Raymond  Keith...- 1915 

Pritchard,   Benjamin    Elliott 1908 

Rodemoyer.  William  Edward...   1901 

Saalback,    Carl,    Ph.G 1908 

Saalbach,  Louis,  Ph.G.,  Phar.D.  1907 
Schaefer,  Charles  Henry,  Ph.G.  1909 
Schaefer,  Emil  August,  Phar.D.  1900 
Stiefel,  Albert  Frederick........  1909 

Thompson,   John   Reynolds 1905 

Truby,  Miriam  Grace  (Miss)..  1914 
Walter,      Peter      Grant,      Ph.G., 

Phar.D 1905 

Wittmer,  Robt.  S.  R 1915 

Wurdach,   John   Herman 1909 

Pittston. 
Stroh,  George  D 1914 
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-RHODE  ISLAND— 


Plains. 
Merritt,  Henry  W 1913 

Port  Royal. 
Heckerman,   Adam   B 1915 

Pottsville. 
Deibert,    Thomas    Irwin 1882 

Reading. 

Ziegler,   Howard  Philip 1905 

Ziegler,  Philip  Milton 1867 

Rochester. 
Hamilton,  Mary  R.   (Miss) 1914 

Scr anion. 

Brown,    Andrew 1915 

Gardner,  Howard  W 1914 

Knoepfel,  William  Henry 1909 

Matthews,  Charles  W 1915 

Springdale. 
Blank,    Herman    Gustave,    Jrl, 
Ph.D 1905 

Towanda. 
Porter,  Henry  Carroll 1872 

Warren. 
Talbott,    W.    A 1913 

Washington. 
Vowell,   Louis   Sweitzer 1905 

Wayne. 
Mulford,  Henry  Kendall 1896 

Wilkes-Barre. 

Frank,  Louis 1914 

Williamsport. 
Cornell,     Edward     Augustus, 

Ph.C 1873 

Walton,  Lucius  Leedom,  Ph.G., 

Ph.M.,  Phar.D 1904 

Woodlawn. 
Bryson,   William    Smith,    Ph.C, 

M.D 1905 

Wyncote. 

Meade,    Harold    Barr 1910 

York. 
Harbold,     John     Tilden,     P.D., 

M.D 1905 

Leber,  Jacob  Gilbert 1905 

Patton,   John   Franklin 1880 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
Corregidor. 
Joyce,  Edward  L.,  Sgt.  1st  CI.  H. 

C,   U.    S.   A 

Ft.  Mills. 
Montgomery,  Moses,  Sgt.  1st  CI. 

H.  C,  U.  S.  A 

Manila. 
Bussey,  Thomas  E.,  Sgt.  1st  CI., 

H.  C,  U.  S.  A 

Guerrero,  Leon  Maria 

Zamora,   Manuel,   Sergt.  1st  CI. 

H.  C,  U.  S.  A 

Minandao. 
Seith,    Louis    F 

PORTO  RICO. 
Mannabo. 
Garcia,  Octavia 

San-Sebastian. 
Cabrero,    Narcisco    Rabell 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Narragansett  Pier. 

Davis,   Peter  Bernard 

Newport. 
Downing,    Benjamin    Franklin.. 
Pazvtucket. 

Brennan,  James  Edward 

Morgan,    George    Smith 

Providence. 

Anthony,    Edwin    Perkins 

Blanding,   William   Oliver 

Claflin,  Albert  Whitman 

Colton,    Edward    Thomas 

Corrigan,    Michael    Henry 

Haynes,  Herbert 

Mason,    Earl    Harrington 

Parker,   Gilbert  Richie 

Pearce,  Howard  Anthony 

Reiner,    Nicholas    F 

Shulmyer,  Charles  Joseph 

Strickland,  Franklin  Nelson 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 
Charleston. 
Hyde,  Joseph  Bell.  Jr.,  Ph.G. . . . 
Paylor,    Rudolph    Charles 


1915 


1913 


1915 
1904 


1908 
1912 


1915 
1915 


1909 

1886 

1909 
1909 

1909 
1894 
1913 
1909 
1913 
1908 
1915 
1910 
1894 
1913 
1915 
1905 


1909 
1916 
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Plenge,  Henry 

1910 

Parkston. 

Zeigler,  Washington  Hayne... 

1915 

1915 

Dillon. 

Redfield. 

Gaddy,  Robert  Litson 

1915 

Swartz,  Geo.  F 

1909 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls. 

Avon. 

Bernhart,  Peter  Kristoffer,  Ph.G 

.  1910 

1906 

Hagarty,    Janie    A.    (Mrs.)... 

1915 

Sturgis. 

Beresford. 

Williams,  Arthur  Reynolds 

1910 

Kriebs,  Frank  Delbert,  Ph.G. . . 

1910 

Watertown. 

Bonesteel. 

Jones,  David  Franklin 

1895 

Kenaston,   Hampton   Ray,   B.E. 

t 

Zieske,   Arthur,    Ph.G 

1910 

M.E.    (Mrs.)    

1914 

TENNESSEE. 

Bowdle. 

1910 

Bolivar. 

1912 

Brookings. 

Whitehead,   Bower   Thomas.... 

1908 

Chattanooga. 

Hodges,    Wilbur    Dexter 

1914 

Bruce. 

1893 

Lorsch,    William    P 

1916 

Clarksville. 

Centerville. 

Justice,  Jack  Edwin 

1914 

Heisler,  John    Emery 

1910 

Decherd. 

Conde. 

Bass,  Francis   Marion 

1913 

Ross,     Otto     Ellsworth,     Ph.C. 

Etowah. 

Ph.G 

1908 

McConkey,  Charles  Edgar 

1915 

Deadwood. 
Dame,    Ray    David 

1915 

Dyersburg. 

1913 

Dell  Rapids. 

1914 

1905 

Farmington. 

Estelline. 

Morris,   Elisha   Greene,  Jr 

1914 

Hoffelt,   Edward 

1910 

Harriman. 

Hot  Springs. 

1914 

Highley,  L.  E 

1913 

Jellico. 

Huron. 

1915 

Holstrom,  William  A 

1913 

Knoxville. 

Wheeler,   John    B 

1915 

McBath,  William  A 

1913 

Langford. 

Rosenthal,  David  Abraham, 

Cook,  Harry  Clarence 

1912 

Ph.G 

1894 

Lead. 

1915 

Brown,    Floyd    Woodford 

1910 

Lebanon. 

Lily. 

1914 

Collins,     Stanley    Herbert 

1915 

Lynnville. 

Mitchell. 

Waldrop,  R.  W 

1914 

1910 

Memphis. 

Mobridge. 

1914 

Olson,  Ferdinand  P 

1910 

Mayo,   Frederick   William 

1909 
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TENNESSEE— TEXAS. 


Robinson,  James  Scott 1869 

Ward,    Francis    Watson 1908 

Nashville. 

Blodau,    Gus   A 1914 

Bloomstein,  Max 1910 

Burge,   James   Oscar 1878 

Clark,   Ira   Benton 1909 

Eves,    Robert    Lee 1909 

Fuson,  Harry  L 1914 

Hubbard,  George  Whipple 1913 

Kleiser,  Robert  J 1914 

Loyd,   Elmer   S 1916 

McDaniel,  John  Rogers 1911 

McGill,  John  Thomas 1900 

Pully,    Luther     Smith 1910 

Rogoff,  Julius  M.,  M.D 1914 

Ruddiman,    Edsel    Alexander, 

Ph.C,    Ph.D.,    M.D 1894 

Sand,    Jerome    Bonaparte 1910 

Sloan,    Earl    Douglas 1914 

Smith,  Frank  Leslie 1910 

Trolinger,  Ernest  Franklin 1915 

Waddle,  Arlie  L 1914 

Weise,  Carl  E 1914 

White,    William    Rufus,    Ph.C.  1904 

Young,    Clarence    C 1910 

Nezvbem. 

Westbrook,    Charles    Gray 1912 

Savannah. 

Atkins,  Edgar  Golden 1914 

Sharon. 

Shannon,  Thomas  J 1905 

Somerville. 

Rhea,  Howard  M. 1914 

Telford. 

Brown,    Frank    S 1914 

Whiteville. 

Gates,  William  Irby 1913 

Winchester. 

Prince.    Clofton   0 1914 

TEXAS. 

Bomarton. 

Seydler,  Robert 1910 

Brownsville. 

Willman,  William  George 1904 

Cooper. 

Deathe.    Harry 1915 


Corsicana. 
Coolbaugh,  Leonard  Elsworth.. 

Crockett. 
Bishop,  William  Penn 

Dallas. 

Beukma,  Cornelius 

Coulson,  James  Thomas 

Cousins,    Walter   Henry 

De   Lorenzi,   Albert 

Mitchel,  Lloyd  Benjamin 

Schrodt,   Jacob,    Ph.G 

El  Paso. 

Borja,  P.  DeLille 

Ryan,  Ambrose  Eugene 

Encinal. 
Guerrero,  Juan  Cantu 

Farmersville. 
Hudgins,  Wiliford  Carl 

Forney. 

Adams,  Walter  Dickson 

Fort  Worth. 

Horn,    Joe    L 

Galveston. 

Buckner,    John    Clark 

Cline,  Raoul  Rene  Daniel,  BA. 

B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.G,  M.D 

Koester,  Hermann 

Gonzales. 
Walker,  Robert  Hamilton,  B.S. 

Ph.M 

Halletsville. 

Saccar,    Michael,    Ph.G 

Harlingen. 

Hanlon,   William   T 

Letzerich,  Alfred  Melchior 

Xudd,    Benjamin    F 

Schulz,  Emiel 

Higgins 

Weiss,    E.    E 

Houston. 

Burgheim,  Jacob 

Dwyer,    Frank    B 

Gilmer,  Bryan  Brewster 

Kieslins:,  Adolph  Ernest 

Whitney,    George    V.,    M.D 

Kingsville. 
Allison,    Hendery 


1915 

1914 

1915 
1906 
1915 
1890 
1912 
1903 

1915 
1907 

1911 

1915 

1913 

1915 

1905 

1898 
1910 

1907 

1905 

1915 
1916 
1915 
1913 

1915 

1892 
1915 
1913 
1910 
1915 

1915 
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TEXAS— UTAH 
Lockhart. 
Westmoreland,     Edwin     Reese, 

Ph.G 1910 

Lubbock. 

Duering,    Henry    Charles 1901 

Manor. 
Wentland,    William    Henry....   1914 

Mc Kinney. 

Dulaney,  Joseph  Field,  P.D....   1902 

Mt.   Vernon. 

Beck,    Joseph    Wilson 1914 

Heches. 

Dunn,  Elbert  S 1915 

New  Braunfels. 
Schumann,  Henry  Valentine. .. .   1911 

Overton. 
Barksdale,  Rogers  Americus....   1914 

Palestine. 
Fletcher.    Joel    Morgan 1915 

Poth, 

Bomba,    Onufry   Joseph 1910 

Quanah. 

Pruden,  Floyd  E.,  Ph.G 1914 

Rosebud. 

Belson,   Maynard  E 1914 

San  Antonio. 
Dreiss,  Hermann  E.  F.,  Ph.G..   1912 

Fischer,    Albert    Martin 1915 

Xester,    Herman    August 1909 

Staffa,   August   E 1915 

Whisenant,  Walter  Hines 1915 

San  Marcos. 

Shipe,  Columbus  A.   (Miss) 1914 

San  Saba. 

Gosch,    Clarence    G 1910 

Sherman. 

Daily.    Augustus    D 1913 

Taylor. 

Carleton,    Henry    Lincoln 1910 

Texline. 

Dyche,  Wm.   E 1915 

Waco. 

Mason,  John   G 1911 

Morrisson,  Wade  B 1911 

W a  elder. 
Breinger,    M.    H 1916 


—VERMONT. 

Wichita    Falls. 

Brown,  Robert  Owen 1914 

Yoakum. 
Koerth,   Emil   Christian 1910 

UTAH. 

Brigham. 

Eddy,    Wynn    Leland 1908 

Cedar  City. 

Bladen,    John    Mount 1908 

Logan. 

Riter,    Benjamin   Franklin 1910 

Ogden. 

Culley,    John,    Ph.G 1908 

Misch,   Edward  Frederick 1910 

Salt  Lake   City. 
Dayton,  Walter  Henry,  Ph.G...   1908 

Harms,    Herman    E 1908 

Van   Dyke,    Charles 1908 

VERMONT. 

Barton. 
Pierce,    Fred    Dutton 1909 

Bennington. 
Gokay,    William    Lewis 1914 

Brattleboro. 
Root,    Wilfred    F 1912 

Burlington. 

Luck,    Louis    H 1915 

Zottman,    William    Henry 1903 

Marshfield. 
Gilman,  Elbridge  Wheeler 1907 

Montpelier. 
Slade,   Henry  Allen 1899 

Morrisville. 

Cheney,     Arthur    Lewis 1907 

JV.  Ferrisburg. 

Claflin,  Walter  Addison 1896 

Rutland. 

Farmer,    F.    E.    D 1914 

McCallen,  E.  Gregory 1912 

St.  Johnsbury. 
Bingham,  Charles   Calvin....  1875 

Eastman,  Welcome  B 1912 

Windsor. 

Skinner,    Charles    Herbert 1914 

Skinner,    Oakley    Smith 1915 
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VIRGINIA— 

VIRGINIA. 

Culpeper. 
Goldsborough,  Charles  Henry. .  1898 

Falls  Church. 
Mankin,    George    Tyree 1909 

Fort  Hunt. 
Person,    Thomas 1911 

Fort  Meyer. 
Scull,  James  A 1915 

Fort  Monroe. 

Fender,  Walter  E 1914 

Harrisonburg. 

Avis,    James    Little 1905 

Hopewell. 

Noaks,    Richard    Sidney 1911 

Lynchburg. 

Fleet,    Charles    B 1909 

Hamner,  Edward  Chambers 1909 

Penick,  Douglas  McGill 1913 

Martinsville. 

Kearfott,    Clarence    Piercall 1908 

Norfolk. 

Bote,   Lester   Elmer 1916 

Miller,  Chas.  Elliott 1899 

Murdy,  William  Fletcher,  D.D.S.  1916 

Nelligar,  Frederic   Dennis 1907 

Taylor,  Thomas  Ramsey 1913 

Petersburg. 

Knock,    Thomas    Franklin 1911 

Phoebus. 

Congdon,  George  Gardner 1903 

Portsmouth. 
Topp,    Henry 1916 

Richmond. 

Bolenbaugh,    Albert 1909 

Booker,    Robert    Lewis 1910 

Brandis,    Ernest   Linwood 1906 

Briggs,    Andrew    Gessner 1890 

Curd,  Thomas  Nelson 1907 

Johann,    Adam    Ernest 1910 

Miller,  Turner  Ashby,   Ph.G...  1894 

Rudd,  Wortley   Fuller 1915 

Taylor,  Edgar  Darby 1910 

Roanoke. 

Barnes,    Henry    Cooper 1905 

Lambert,    Maud,    Ph.G 1915 


WASHINGTON. 

Suffolk 
Hall,    Joseph    Patten 1900 

Tazewell. 
Jackson,    John    E 1913 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham. 
Lamb,  Earl  Frederick 1915 

Colfax. 

McCroskey,   Virgil   T 1915 

Colville. 

Carroll,   Burdine  H 1914 

Connell. 
Garrison,     Dayton      Burt,     Jr., 

Ph.G 1913 

Doty. 

Vitous,   Walter   J 1914 

Fort  Columbia. 
Paul,  George  Harrison,  Sgt.  1st 

CI.  H.  C,  U.  S.  A 1914 

Granite  Falls. 

Randies,  J.  Lawrence 1916 

La  Conner,  Skagit  Co. 
Joergensen,  Gerhard  Johan  Carl 

Sohpus   1889 

Pullman. 

Maxwell,  Asa  Frank,  B.S.,  Ph.G.  1912 

Puyallup. 

Truedson,    Eric    P 1904 

Renlon. 

Groat,  Harrison  Sidney 1915 

Seattle. 

Blalock,  Jesse  Nelson 1909 

Brown,   Burton   Augustus 1910 

Fields,  James   David 1915 

Goodrich,   Forest  Jackson 1913 

Hindman,  Frances  Edith,  Ph.G, 

M.S.  (Miss) 1915 

Holmes,    Henry    Elliott 1880 

Johnson,    Charles   Willis,    Ph.C, 

B.S.,  Ph.D 1903 

Kath,   Henry   Louis 1915 

Linton,    Arthur   Wilson 1910 

McGogy,  James  Frank 1915 

McLean,   James   Walter 1911 

McTague,    Edward   Joseph 1913 

Osseward,    Cornelius,    Ph.C 1897 
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WASHINGTON— WEST 

Palmer,  James  Clarence 1915 

Rubenstein,  Louis 1909 

Schwarz,  Anton  J 1916 

Smith,    Truman 1916 

Watson,  Joseph  Ryerson,   Ph.C.  1904 

Snohomish. 
Gilbertson,  Louis  Steven 1912 

Spokane. 

McRay,  Emily  C.    (Mrs.) 1915 

Whitlock,   William   Thomas....  1915 

Tacotna. 

Kent,    Nick    Gardner 1909 

Marr,  Fred  D 1915 

Rein,    Tania 1910 

Vancouver  Barracks. 
Senecal,  Henry  C 1911 

White  Salmon. 
Tousfeldt,   J.   P 1915 

Wilbur. 
Bandy,   George,    Ph.G 1905 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Blue  field. 
Goodykoontz,  Charles  Henry. . . .  1909 

Buckhannon. 
Young,   George  Orville,   Ph.G..  1907 

Clarksburg. 
Haymaker,    Frank    Berkshire...  1906 

Glenville. 

Tierney,    James    Aloysius 1910 

Harper's  Ferry. 

Dittmeyer,  Walter   E.,  P.D....  1907 

Huntington. 

Price,    Walter    C 1910 

Iaeger. 

Ray,    Clifford    W 1915 

Morgantown. 

Berry,    Alonzo    Brun 1915 

Chipley,  Julian  Baker 1915 

Dent,  Gaylord  Hess 1915 

Holroyd,    Robert    McFerrin 1915 

Hutchins,    Nicholas    John 1915 

Melcher,   George 1915 

Moore,  W.  H 1915 

Ream,    William    Arthur 1915 

Rogers.  Charles  Herbert 1914 


VIRGINIA— WISCONSIN. 
Schultz,  William  Henry... 
Wood,  Frank  Davidson. . . 

Parkersburg. 
Neptune,    Campbell    A 

Petersburg. 

Judy,  J.  N,  M.D 

Sutton. 

Walker,  Alfred  

Terra  Alta. 

Scott,  S.  M.,  Jr 

Welch. 

Downs,    Bertis    E 

Weston. 
Troxell,    Charles    Horner. 
Wheeling. 

Coleman,  John 

Irwin,  William  Wilson 


WISCONSIN. 

Eau  Claire. 
Boberg,   Otto  Johan   Sinius.... 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Kremer,    Berthold    James 

Nooner,    Thompson   A 

Jefferson. 

Fischer,    Ray    Otto 

La  Crosse. 

Beyschlag,    Charles 

Hebberd,    Edward    Smith 

Madison. 

Du  Mez,  Andrew  Grover 

Fischer,   Richard,   Ph.D 

Kremers,  Edward,  Ph.G.,  Ph.D. 

Langenhan,    Henry    August 

Lewis,  Henry 

Miller,   Emerson   Romeo 

Richtmann,     '  William       Oscar, 

Ph.G.,    B.S 

Williams,   Edward,   Ph.C,  B.S., 

M.S.,  Phar.M 

Milwaukee. 

Alberts,    M.    Lee 

Dadd,    Robert    Morrow 

Eckstein,   Solomon   A 

Graw,   Paul 

Keating,  Frank 

Kettler,  Edward,  Jr 


1915 
1915 

1915 

1916 

1905 

1914 

1913 

1915 

1905 
1914 

1903 

1913 
1914 

1911 

1880 
1907 

1915 
1901 

1887 
1908 
1908 
1895 

1904 

1906 

1912 
1896 
1912 
1912 
1914 
1896 
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WISCONSIN— WYOMING— DOMINION    OF   CANADA,    MANITOBA— ONTARIO- 
QUEBEC— SASKATCHEWAN— CUBA. 


Krembs,    Ernest    Maxmilian 1903 

Lange,  Leonard  A 1913 

Piszczek,    Theodore    A 1913 

Raeuber,      Edward      Gottfried, 

Ph.G 1900 

Ruenzel,  Henry  Gottlied 1892 

Schrank,   Charles   Henry 1876 

Spiegel,  Adolph 1905 

Urban,  Leopold  Charles 1912 

Niellsville. 

Sniteman,   Charles    Clarence 1881 

Oconomowoc. 
Peters,     Henry    August,     M.D., 

Ph.G 1903 

Racine. 

Horlick,  Alexander  James 1904 

Horlick,  William 1913 

Horlick,    William,    Jr 1913 

Reedsburg. 
Mueller,  Frank  F 1911 

Thiensville. 
Seyfert,  Paul 1909 

Watertown. 

Eberle,  Herman  Theodore 1901 

Wans  an. 
Albers,   William  W 1909 

WYOMING. 

Ft.   D.  A.   Russell. 

Jennings,  H.  M 1912 

Ft.   Yellowstone   (Cheyenne) 
McFarland,    William 1914 

DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

MANITOBA. 

Winnipeg. 
Bletcher,    Henry   Ernest  John.  .   1904 


Campbell,    Charles    William 1910 

Colcleugh,   Murray   Chrisholm..  1913 

Connell,  Thomas  A 1915 

Harrison,    George    Waller 1914 

Nesbitt,  Evelyn 1910 

ONTARIO. 

Guelph. 
Stewart,  Alexander 1905 

Ottawa. 
Watters,  Henry 1912 

Picton. 
Case,   Edmund  Wendell 1912 

Stratford. 
Waugh,   George  James 1862 

Toronto. 
Heebner,   Charles   Frederick....   1894 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal. 
Tremble,  John   Edward 1915 

St.   Agathe  Des  Monts. 
St.    Amour,    Omer 1915 

Three  Rivers. 
Williams,    John    Lewis,    Doctor 
Optics 1909 

Westmount. 
Moore,      Alexander      Benjamin 

Journeaux 1914 

Tansey,    Owen    Hilary 1915 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

Saskatoon. 
Campbell,    Alexander    1914 


CUBA 

Camaguey. 
Adan,  Francisco  Varcla 1911 

Cruces. 
Prieto,  Jose  Ramon 1915 

Guantanamo  Bay. 
Dunbar,  Eugene  A 1916 
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CUBA— FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 
Havana. 

Abreu,  Gerardo  Fernandez 1907 

Alacan,  Jose  P.,  Phar.D 1911 

Biosca,  Placido,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Pharm.D 1907 

Boada,  Felipe  Pazos 1916 

Bosque,    Arturo 1907 

Capote,    Jose 1907 

Cartaya,  Julio  Hernandez 1907 

Delgado.  Joila  Estrella,  M.D 1915 

Diaz,  Jose  Guillermo 1907 

Faundo,  Eduardo  Garcia 1915 

Fernandez,  Antonio  Caparo'y 1915 

Goltz,    Carl    Julius 1915 

Fferrera,  Francisco 1907 

Johnson,    Manuel 1907 

Johnson,  Theodore,  M.D 1911 

Lagomasino,  Rosa  T.    (Miss) 1916 

Llarena,  Maria  Gonzales  y 1913 

Ortiz,  Agustin.   Dr 1916 

Remirez,    Prof.    Francisco 1912 

Sarra,  Ernesto 1907 

Taquechel,  Francisco 1908 

Holquin. 
Gonzales,  Teodoredo  M.  Gutierrez 1915 

Manzanillo. 
Vasquez,  Carlos,  R.V.,  M.D 1914 

Mariano. 
Ramirez,  Rogelio  H.,  M.D 1912 

Santiago. 

Berenguer,  Jose  I..  M.D 1915 

Grimany,  Frederico,  M.D 1912 

MEMBERS   RESIDING   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 
(Except   Canada  and  Cuba) 

Albert,  Moses  Mordechai,  B.A.,  B.C.,  M.Phm.,  Beirut,  Syria,  Turkey. .  1916 

Charles,   Charles   Joseph   Innocent,    Colon,    Panama 1916 

Gill.  L.  C,  Ancon,  Panama 1915 

Hallaway,  Robert  Railton,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Carlisle,  England. 1905 

Jones,   Jose  Antonio   Gonzelez,   Columbia,    S.    A 1915 

Jurado,  Bolivar,   Ph.C,   Ph.B.,   Panama  City,   Panama 1915 

Ladakis,    Triantaphylle,    Beirut,    Syria 1907 

Martin,    Nicholas    Henry,    Gateshead-on-Tyne,    England 1891 

Murray,  Alexander,    San   Jose   de    Costa  Rica,   C.   A 1903 

Patch,  James   Alfred,   Beirut,   Syria 1903 

Pirie,  Alfred   Mitchell,   Cartago,   Costa   Rica,  C.   A 1903 

Wellcome,  Henry  Solomon,  London.  England 1875 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE   DIED  SINCE  THE  PUBL 
CATION  OF  THE  1913  YEAR  BOOK 

May    1,    1915,  to  April    I,    1916 

Deceased  Residence  Elected 

Bailey,  Frederick Chelmsford,  Mass 1869 

Billings,  Henry  M South  Poland,  Me 1869 

Bond,  John  B.,  M-D Little  Rock,  Ark 1883 

Brashear,   J.    P Fort  Worth,  Texas 1909 

Cass,  Orbia  Wilson Crof ton,    Neb 1914 

Cope,  Roy  Thos Irwin,    Pa 1915 

Epstein,  Herman  J Boston,  Mass 1914 

Feldner,  Geo.  D New  Orleans,  La 1913 

Heim,    Henry Saginaw,    Mich 1900 

Heintzelman,  Joseph  A Philadelphia,   Pa 1858 

Henkel,  Alice  (Miss) Washington,  D.   C 1902 

Kirkland,    Derwentwater. Los   Angeles,    Calif 1889 

Klie,  Geo.  H.  C,  M.D St.  Louis,  Mo 1878 

Klussmann,   Herman Hoboken,   N.  J 1876 

Kolsch,   Julius Leadville,    Colo 1902 

McConnell,    Chas.   H Chicago,   111 1899 

McMahon,  Stonewall  Jackson Batesville,    Ark , 1914 

Oats,   Henry  Edward New  York,  N.  Y 1911 

Roemer,  John  O.  P White  Plains,  N.  Y 1910 

Shepard,   H-    C Shelbyville,   Tenn 1914 

Sheppard,   Samuel,   A.    D Boston,  Mass 1865 

Simmons,   J.    A Du    Bois,    Pa 1913 

Sommer,  R.  E.  W Milwaukee,    Wis 1909 

Stoughton,  Mary  A.   (Mrs.) Hartford,    Conn 1913 

Vorisek,  Anton , New  York,  N.  Y 1915 

Willette,    Sidney   Burke St    Louis,   Mo 1913 
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Abderhalden's    sero-enzyme    test    for   syph- 
ilis, 623 
Abrus  precatorius,  use  of  the  stem,  leaves, 

and  seed  in  Haiti,  228 
Absorption  of  Drugs,  differs  for  each  drug, 
168 
facilitated  by  dilution,   158 
Acajou   blanc,    Haitian    name   for   a   sima- 

ruba  bark,  228 
Accidents,    prevention    of    from    dangerous 

mixtures,  164 
Acetanilide  and  phenacetine,  estimation  of 

in  admixture,   463 
Acetanilide,   compound  powder,   ammonium 
carbonate  in,  83 
determination  in  tablets,  462 
elimination  in  mother's  milk,   463 
-menthol,   eutectic   concentration  and   m. 

p.,  47 
rapid  method  of  preparation,   619 
-thymol,    eutectic    concentration    and    m. 
p.,    47 
Acetate  of  cellulose,   determination  of  sul- 
phuric  acid  content,   491 
Acetic  acid  as  a  menstruum  for  compound 

tincture  gentian,   98 
Acetic   acid,    auto-oxidation,    496 
Acetic  ether,   assay,   443 
Acetin,   estimation   in  oil  of   lavender,   425 
Acetoacetic  acid  in  urine,  reaction  for,  633 
Aceto-acetic    ester    condensations    with    re- 

tene-quinone,  473 
Aceto-citro-salicylic  acid,  marketed  as  sali- 

col,  140 
Acetoform,   claimed  to  be  aluminum  hexa- 

methylenamine  acetocitrate,  109 
Acetol,  hydroxyacetone,  109 
Acetone,    detection  in  urine,   634 
detection  in  the  urine,  634 
detection  in  solutions,  441 
in   making   plastic   condensates,   473 
in  urine,  criticism   of  Sobel's  method  of 

estimation,   635 
quantitative  determination   in  urine,   635 
source  of  isoprene,  269 
test  in  urine,  635 
Acetylcholin,  basic  constituent  of  ergot,  221 
Acetyline,   a   new   name   for   acetylsalicylic 

acid,  109 
Acetylo-salicylic   acid,   assay  in   tablets,   93 
Acetylsalicylic  acid,  a  case  of  idiosyncrasy 

to,  497 
Acetylsalicylic  acid,  acetyline,    109 

commercial    product    found    below    stand- 
ard,   497 
Acetylsalicylic  acid,  salts,  497 
Achlya   muscaris,    a   fungus   capable   of   de- 
stroying   diphtheria   bacilli,    618 
Achras    sapota,    used    in    Haiti    under    the 

name   of    Saporillier,    228 
Acid,  acetic,  as  a  menstruum  for  compound 
tincture  of  gentian,   98 
acetoacetic,   reaction  for,   633 
aceto-citro-salicylic,    marketed    as    salicol, 

140 
acetylsalicylic,   a  case  of  idiosyncrasy  to, 

497 
acetylsalicylic,   commercial  product  found 

below  standard,  497 
acetylsalicylic,  salts,  497 
adonidic,     extraction     from     Adonis    ver- 

nalis,    183 
agaricic,    microchemical    detection,    260 
alizarin-ferric,    and    its  salts,    498 


antiaronic,  a  constituent  of  Antiaris 
toxicaria,   187 

arachidic,    separation   and   detection,    605 

p-arsanilic,   392 

arsenous,  reduction  of  non-oxidizing 
bodies  in  alkaline  solution,  878 

atropinesulphuric,  marketed  under  the 
trade  name  of  atrinal,  113 

benzoic,  action  of  various  catalysts  upon 
the   vapors,    499 

benzoic,  detection  in  presence  of  phenols 
and  salicylic  acid,  500 

benzoic,  simple  method  for  detecting  hal- 
ogens in,   500 

boric,   determination   in  ointments,   340 

boric,   estimation   in   ointments,    104 

boric,  presence  in  all   living  cells,   340 

boric,  serious  poisoning  from  dry  dress- 
ing,  340 

cantharic,  constitution,  668 

cholic,  resorption  through  the  intestines, 
501 

chrysophanic,  reactions  of,  and  its  detec- 
tion in  complex  medicinal  prepara- 
tions,   602 

citric,  color  reaction,  603 

clupanodonic,  preparation  from  fish  oils, 
480 

diallylbarbituric,  exploited  under  the 
trade  name  of  dial-ciba,  119 

digitalic,   not   therapeutically   active,    605 

digitalic,  the  acid  resin  of  digitalis,   504 

digitoxonic,  salts  of,   671 

dihydroxy-behenic,  effect  of  fused  potas- 
sium hydroxide  on,  617 

dihydioxy-stearic,  effect  of  fused  potas- 
sium hydroxide  on,  517 

dioxystearic,  separation  from  tetroxy- 
stearic  acid,   487 

diseleno-dibenzoic,    formation,    391 

dotriacontic,  a  constituent  of  the  wax  of 
Tachardia  lacca,   283 

ethylbetaine  of  strychnic,  pharmacology, 
663 

eugenol- ferric,   468 

ferric,  386 

ferri-diglycollic,    512 

ferri-tartaric,   612 

ferrous,  386 

formic,   advantages  as  a  solvent,   606 

formic,  catalytic  synthesis  under  pres- 
sure,  505 

fumaric,  occurrence  in  fresh  meat,  506 

glycuronic,  detection  in  urine,  639 

haematite    (Gawalowski),    386 

hexoxystearic,  separation  from  di-  and 
tetroxystearic   acids,   487 

hydriodic,  formation  in  tincture  of 
iodine,    100 

hydrobromo-cantharic,  optical  isomers, 
667 

hydrochloric,  new  method  for  precise 
standardization  of  solutions,   321 

hydrocyanic,      amount      in      Triglochin 
maritimum,   289 

hydrocyanic,  new  method  of  determina- 
tion,  610 

hydrofluoric,    treatment   of    burns,    327 

hypoferrous,   386 

hypophosphorous,  estimation,  338 

hypophosphorous,  new  method  of  manu- 
facture, 338 

iodic,  of  use  in  the  restoration  of  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  99 

iodotannlc,  estimation,  610 

iso-cantharidinic,  constitution,    568 
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lacceric,  derivative  of  the  wax  of  Tac- 
hardia  lacca,  283 

lacceroic,    isolated    from    stick    lac,    283 

lactic,  formation  in  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion,  511 

lokanic,  a  derivative  of  lokaonic  acid, 
the  acid  of  lokao  dye-stuff,   593 

malic,   new   reaction,   518 

nitrous,  detection  in  presence  of  nitric 
acid,   335 

nucleinic,    constitution,    599 

nucleinic,   synthesis   of,   599 

oleic,  products  of  oxidation  in  air  and 
sunlight,    483 

oxalic,    color    reaction,    511 

oxalic,  formation  in  vegetable  organ- 
isms,   511 

perchromic,  preparation  and  properties, 
384 

perferric,   386 

perpyrophosphorie,    formation,    320 

phosphomolybdic,  reagent  for  saffron,  273 

phosphoric,  nutrient  value  of  inorganic 
salts,    349 

phosphorous,  suggested  as  an  antidote 
in  mercuric  chloride  poisoning,  368 

picric,    detection    in    confectionery,    513 

picric,    detection   in    urine,    513 

picric,  in  the  direct  estimation  of  alka- 
lies,   515 

picric,  titration  basis  for  iodimetry  and 
acidimetry,    513 

salicylic,  absorption  from  plasters 
through   the   skin,    516 

salicylic,  colorimetric  estimation  in 
fruit  juices,    516 

salicylic,  estimation  in  the  vasoliment,  67 

salicylic,    in   aspirin   tablets,   497  _ 

salicylic,    preparation    of    derivatives,    515 

salicylic,  quantitative  colorimetric  meth- 
od for  its  estimation  in  marmalade, 
515 

sarsapic,  a  constituent  of  Jamaica  sar- 
saparilla  root,  274 

selenious,  detection  of  small  quantities 
in  sulphuric  acid,   331 

seleno-dibenzoic,    formation,    391 

silicic,   the   cause  of   pellagra,   343 

silico-tungstic,  used  to  assay  nux  vom- 
ica and  its  preparations,   244 

succinic,   new  reaction,   518 

succinic,  occurrence  in  fresh  meat,   506 

sulphosalicylic,  and  its  hexamethylene- 
tetramine    salts,    518 

sulphosalicylic,  for  the  detection  of  al- 
bumin  in   urine,   636 

sulphuric,  microchemical  reaction  for 
free  and  combined,  329 

tartaric,  estimating  content  in  foods,  519 

tetroxystearic,  separation  from  dioxy- 
stearic    acid,    487 

tiglic,  a  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of 
styrax   saponin,   281 

trichloracetic,  decomposition  by  mer- 
curic oxide,   497 

tungstic.    separation    and    estimation,    385 

uric,  colorimetric  estimation  in  blood 
and  urine,   646 

uric,   detection   in  blood   serum.    651 

uric,   determination   in   urine,   647 

uric,  diagnostic  value  of  its  determina- 
tion   in   the   blood,    651 

vanadic,  preparation  of  the  colloidal 
form  from  orthovanadic  acid  esters, 
383 

vanillin-ferric.    468 
Acidimetry,  picric  acid  as  a  titration  basis, 

513 
Acids,    amino,   constitution.    499 

fatty,   separation,   505 

liberation   by  hydrogen  peroxide,   319 

organic,    auto-oxidation    of    some,    496 
Acitrin    compositum,   proprietary   gout  tab- 
lets,   109 


Aconitine,  chemical  constitution,  520 
Acrocomia    sclerocarpa,    source    of    gru-gru 

nuts  and  oil,  246 
Addiol,     German     proprietary     remedy     for 

bronchitis,   109 
Adela,    109 
Adenine  d-glucoside,  synthesis,  577 

occurrence  in  plants,   521 
Adolan,    an   analgesic   salve,    109 
Adonidic  acid,  extraction  from  Adonis  ver- 

nalis,   183 
Adonidin,   extraction  from  Adonis  vernalis, 

183 
Adonis  vernalis,   diuren   prepared   from  the 
fresh  drug,  120 
method    of    extracting    the    constituents, 
183 
Adrenaline,    pharmacy    of,    521 
Adrenaline  solutions,  sterilization  of,  38 
Adulterated  preparations,  the  cause  of,   157 
Advertising,    pharmaceutical,    20 
Afridol,    sodium    mercuri-o-toluylate,    110 
Agar-Agar,    171 

as    a    basis    for    internal    medication,    183 
bisquits,   preparation,   110 
Agaricic  acid,  microchemical  detection,   260 
Agar,    phenolphthalein,    preparation,    137 
Agglutination    test    for    typhoid,    improved 

Gruber-Widal   test,    627 
Agobilin,    mixture    of    strontium    salts    and 

phenolphthalein   diacetate,   110 
Albormones,   suggested   name   for   total   ex- 
tracts   of    animal    organs    extracted 
with    ether,    303 
Albumin,   accuracy  of  Aufrecht's   quantita- 
tive  estimation    in   urine,    636 
behavior     toward     salts    in     solutions    of 

different    H-ion    concentration,    596 
in     urine,     detection     by     sulphosalicylic 

acid,   636 
significance  in   sputum,   598 
Albuminate  of  iron,   estimation,   598 
Albuminous  urine  containing  hexamethylen- 

amine.  testing,  639 
Alcohol,    addicts   particularly   liable  to  con- 
tract  tuberculosis,    448 
amylic,    source   of   isoprene,    269 
determination    in    pharmaceutical    prepa- 
rations,   445 
determination     in    presence    of    glycerin, 

446 
ethyl,    specific   reaction    for,    444 
germicidal    power,    447 
germicidal    value,    447 
influence    on    children,    447 
methyl,     absorption     through     the    lungs, 

457 
methyl,    detection,    456 

methyl,    detection    in    spirituous   prepara- 
tions,  455 
methyl,  detection  in  tinctures,  456 
methyl,   dimethyl   sulphate  said  to  be  the 

poisonous   constituent,    459 
methyl,    effects    of   inhalation,    458 
methyl,   new   method   of  detecting   in   de- 
natured  alcohol,    456 
methyl,    precautionary    measures    against 

poisoning,   458 
methyl,   precaution   in   Deniges'   test,    457 
phenyl-ethyl.     increasing    use    in     perfu- 
mery,  472 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  burns, 

447 
"sulphite."   produced  commercially,   446 
Alcoholic    fermentation,    formation    of    gly- 
cerin, 452 
formation   of  lactic  acid  in,   511 
Alcohols,  oxybenzyl,  in  making  plastic  con- 
densates,   473 
Aldehyde,    cinnamic,   stability,   415 
Aleudrin,     carbamic     ester     of     dichlor-iso- 
propyl    alcohol    marketed    under    this 
name,    110 
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Aleuritis  triloba  and  A.  moluccana,  sources 

of  kukui  oil  (candlenut  oil),  247 
Algocratone,   a   French   proprietary   remedy 

for  neuralgia,    110 
Alizarin   a-methyl  ether,   properties,   564 
Alizarin-ferric   acid   and   its   salts,   498 
Alkaline    carbonates,     conversion     into    hy- 
droxides,  345 
hydroxides,    production    from    carbonates, 
346 
Alkaloidal    assays,    interference    of    aniline 
colors,   522 
assays,     pharmacopceial,     comparison     of, 

522 
development  in  Papaver  somniferum,  254 
Alkaloids,   estimation  in   syrups,   523 
of   hydrastis,    estimation,    232 
of  ipecac,   541 

of  ipecac,  effect  of  heat  in  assaying,   541 
of  Papaver  orientale,  251,  253 
of  pareira  root,   reactions  of,   256 
rate  of   dialysis   in   aqueous   solution   and 
in  form  of  galenicals,  523 
Almond     oil,     substitutes    and    adulterants, 

476 
Aloes,     detection     in     mixtures     containing 

oxymethylanthraquinones,    184 
Aloin,     detection     in     mixtures     containing 

oxymethylanthraquinones,   184 
Aluminum   acetate,   essitol,    122 
action    of   water   on,    314 
"activated."    for   detecting   arsenic,    372 
chlorate,   marketed   as   Mallebreine,    130 
detection   of   traces,   372 
formaldehyde   silicate,    dreiaform,    120 
hexamethylenamine     acetocitrate,     aceto- 

form,    109 
lactate,   exploited   as   "lacalut,"    129 
microchemical  detection.  372 
perchlorate,    preparation   of,    322 
used   for   detecting   arsenic,   372 
wide  distribution  in  plants  and  its  micro- 
chemical  detection,   373 
Alumozon,   110 
Alypin,  misleading  advertisement,   110 

toxic  effects,  of,   110 
Ambrine,  a  plaster  mass,   111 
Ambrosia     artemisifolia,     isolation     of     the 

bitter    principle,    185 
American    natural   spring   waters,    316 
Aminoacetparaphenetidinecaffeine    -    hydro- 
bromide  (see  Kephalidon),  129 
Amino   acids,    constitution,    499 
Amino-antipyrine    chloride,    formation,    552 

iodo-chloride,    formation,    552 
Ammonia,    aromatic    spirit    of,    without    a 

precipitate,   86 
Ammoniacal    copper    hydroxide,    action    on 

dextrose,    492 
Ammonia,   determination  by  means  of  for- 
maldehyde.   332 
electrochemical    oxidation,    333 
water,    stronger,   how  to   handle  in   large 

quantities,    52 
synthetic,    333 
Ammonium     bifluorirle,     fluoram.     a     dental 
antiseptic,   123 
carbonate       in        compound       acetanilide 

powder,   83 
chloride,   commercial   qualities,   334 
chloride      presence     of     non-volatile     im- 
purities.   334 
Amoora    rohituka,    oil    from    Indian    seeds, 

244 
Amorphous    nhosphorus,    exploitation    as    a 
"valuable    therapeutic    agent"     criti- 
cized,   337 
Amphotropin.    proprietary    name    for   hexa- 
methylenetetramine   camphorate,    121 
Ampoules,     multiple    form     for    convenient 
filling,   43 
simple  method  of  filling,  43 
Amygdalase,    modifications   due   to   age,    601 


Amygdalinase,     modifications     due    to    age. 

601 
Amyl    acetate,    presence   in   bananas,    441 

alcohol,  source  of  isoprene,  269 
Amylase,    albuminoid    nature,    601 
Amylene    hydrate,    deaths    from    overdoses, 

441 
Amyl    nitrite,    its    preparation,    purity    and 

tests,   441 
Amylopectine,     properties    and     separation 

from    amylose,    494 
Amylose,    properties    and    separation    from 

amylopectine,    494 
Amylum,   not  only   nourishes   but  promotes 

nutrition,    278 
Anaesthetics,    colored,    158 

differentiation  by  coloring,   158 
Analysis  of  emulsions,  54 
Analysis,     pyro-,      application      to     certain 
drugs  and  galenicals,   179 
volumetric,   picric   acid   as   a  basis,    515 
Anaphylaxis,  danger  much  exaggerated,  611 

relationship  to  immunity,   612 
Andirin,    identical    with   rhatanin,    579 
Andrographis    paniculata,    chemical    exami- 
nation,   185 
Andropogon    squarrosus,   use   in    Haiti,    228 
Angelin.    identical    with    rhatanin,    579 
Aniline   black,   preparation,    361 

colors,    interference   in    alkaloidal   assays, 

522 
dyes,    inhibitory    effect    on    bacteria    due 

to  their  chemical   structure,  585 
poisoning,    586 
Anilipyrine  not  a  definite  compound.   111 
Animal   and   vegetable   fats,   differentiation, 

485 
Animal    colors,    classification    and    distribu- 
tion,   586 
excretions,    occurrence,    significance    and 

determination   of   ferments   in,    605 
green,   587 

organs,   decomposition  of  cholesterin,   479 
Anise  oil,  certification  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment,   409 
star,   cultivation  of,   186 
/3-AnisylErlucoside,      biochemical      synthesis. 

576 
Anovarthyreoidin,   a  serum,   111 
Ansy,  proprietary  specialty  for  coughs,  111 
Anthraquinone,   preparation,   361 
Antiarin,    a    trlucoside    from    Antiaris    toxi- 

caria,   187 
Antiaris     toxicaria,      constituents     of     the 

latex,   187 
Antiaronic   acid,    a   constituent  of   Antiaris 

toxicaria,    187 
Antiarose,    a   sugar   found   in    antiarin,   the 
glucoside    of    Antiaris    toxicaria,    187 
Antiformin.  use  in   destroying  organic  sub- 
stance.   Ill 
Antigonococcic    serum,    Dinesron,    120 
Antigonococcic    serum,    source,    612 
Antiluetin.  potassium-ammonium  antimonyl 

bitartrate,    112 
Antimalazin.    a   serum.    112 
Antimenintritis   serum,    mortality   decreased 

by.   612 
Antimoniate    ('met-'*    of  sodium,   called   leu- 

Lonin,   used   in   enameling,   382 
Antimonium       sulphuratum       aurantiacum, 

new  method  of  assay,   382 
Antimony     and     potassium     tartrate,     con- 
tamination   with    arsenic,    519 
Antimony   and   potassium   tartrate,    estima- 
tion.   518 
Antimony,    golden    sulphuret,    new    method 
of  assay,  382 
organic  derivatives.   39:2 
sulphide,    analysis   of.    381 
Anti-opium   league.  French,   175 
Antiphlogistine,    composition,    112 
Antipyrine,   estimation   of,   463 
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Antipyrine-p'-naphthol,    eutectic    concentra- 
tion and  m.  p.,  47 
Antipyrine-resorcin,    eutectic    concentration 

and  m.  p.,  47 
Antipyrine-salol,       eutectic       concentration 

and  m.  p.,  47 
Antirheumatics,   modern,    172 
Antiseptic   and   germicide,    rational   use   of 

the  terms,   158 
Antiseptic    power   of  sodium   perborate  in- 
creased  by   potassium   iodide,   346 
tablets,     addition     of     tartar     emetic     to 
prevent  poisoning,  95 
Antistreptococcus  serum,  use  not  advisable 

in  chronic   arthritis,   612 
Antitoxin,    diphtheria,   a   single   large   dose 
sufficient,   617 
diphtheria,   cost,   616 

diphtheria,   dosage  usually  too  small,   617 
diphtheria,     early     administration     neces- 
sary,   617 
diphtheria,    enormous    doses    not    neces- 
sary,  617 
Antitoxins,   theories   underlying   the   action 

of,  613 
Antityphoid  vaccination,   statistics  proving 
value,    627 
value   should  be   recognized,    627 
Apigenin,   a   constituent   of   the   flowers   of 

Matricaria    chamomilla,    206 
Apis    dorsata,    florea,    indica,    producers    of 

Indian    beeswax,    301 
Apomorphine     hydrochloride,     investigation 

of  the  formula,   548 
Aponal,  dimethyl-ethyl-carbinol,  112 
Aporeine  and  its  salts,  properties,   525 
Apothecary    and    medical     service    of    the 

army,    18 
Apparatus    for    determining    fats    by    the 
Roese    Gottlieb    method,    477 
improved  form  of  Kipp,  30 
Apyron,  trade  name  for  lithium  acetylsali- 

cylate,    112 
Aquae,    51 
Arachidic    acid,    separation    and    detection, 

505 
Arbre    au    diable,    Haitian    name    for    the 

seed  of  Hura  crepitans,   228 
Argemone  mexicana,   chemical   examination 
of   the  fixed    oil,    187 
use  in  Haiti,   228 
Argentine    Pharmacopoeia,    2 
Argochrom,    a   methyleneblue   silver   germi- 
cide,   112 
Argulan,     mercury     dimethylphenylpyrazo- 

lon,  113 
Aristochin,    chemical   constitution,    635 

patent  rights  expire  in  1916,   15 
Aristol,  dispensing  in  ointments,   104 
Army    medical     service    and     the    military 

apothecary,  the  development  of,  18 
Arnica,  adulteration  and  detection,  188 
Aromatic    chemicals.    408 

elixir,   improved  formula,   53 
fluidextract     of     cascara     sagrada,     sug- 
gested method  of  manufacture,   59 
selenium  compounds,   391 
spirit  of  ammonia  without  a  precipitate, 

86 
tellurides.     double    salts     with     mercuric 
chloride,   391 
Arsacetin,   392 

Arsaferroptin,    an    arsenic,    lecithin,    albu- 
min preparation,  113 
Arsalyt,   a  salvarsan   substitute,   113 
p-Arsanilic    acid,    392 
Arsenic,    allotropic    modifications,    377 
aluminum  used  for  detecting,   372 
amalgam,  preparation  and  properties,  378 
and  iron,   excipient  for  pills  of,   82 
Bettendorff's  test  for,  379 
blood   charcoal   as   a  purifying  agent  for 
solutions  previous  to  titration,  342 


copper,   and   iron,   iodometric   estimation, 

325 
determination     in     liquor     ferri     oxydati 

saccharati    arsenicalis,    70 
determination    in    sulphuric    and    hydro- 
chloric  acids,    380 
determination  of  in  organic  matter,   381 
determination   of   the  melting  point,   378 
organic   derivatives,   392 
presence  in   tartar  emetic,   519 
Arsenous    acid,    reduction    of    non-oxidizing 

bodies    in   alkaline  solution,    378 
Artemisia    frigida,    properties    of    the   vola- 
tile  oil   and   its   possible   commercial 
utilization,    291 
vulgaris,   constants  of  an  oil  of  Chinese 
origin,  its  use  as  a  patent  medicine 
by    the    Chinese,    410 
vulgaris,    var,    indica,    contains    adenine 
and    choline,    521 
Artificial    silks,    identification,    306 
Azafran,  local  name  for  the  Bolivian  drug 

palillo,   249 
Asasan,    a    proprietary    nerve    food,    113 
Ascher's   condenser,  31 
Asellmaltyl,  maltyl  containing  cod  liver  oil 

and  calcium  glycerophosphate,   113 
Ash   and   extract    content   of   the   drugs   of 

the  G.   P.,   153 
Ash,     composition     of    that    from    certain 
homeopathic  drugs  and  tinctures.  169 
content  of  crude  drugs,  153 
Aspidium,  fatal  poisoning  by  the  oleoresin, 

188 
Aspidosine,     formation     from     aspidosper- 

mine,   525 
Aspidosperma,    action    of    the    alkaloids    of, 

188 
Aspidospermine,   chemical   constitution,    625 
Aspirin,   a  case  of  idiosyncrasy  to,  497 
assay   in   tablets,    93 

commercial    product    found    below    stand- 
ard,   497 
tablets,   free  salicylic  acid  in,   497 
Assam  tea,   localization   of   the  saponin  in 

the    seeds    of,    581 
Assay  methods  give  varying  results,  233 
Assay   of   compressed  tablets,   93 

of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  22 
Assays,    alkaloidal,    interference   of   aniline 
colors,   522 
pharmacopoeial  alkaloidal,  comparison  of, 

522 
strophanthus,  279 
Association,    drug   clerk's   of   Baltimore,   20 
Assorosi,     Haitian     name    for     Momordica 

Charantia,    228 
Atoms,  constitution  of,  808 
Atophan,    poisonous    effects,    499 
Atoxyl,   392 

causes  severe  disturbances   of  vision,  464 
Atrinal,   trade   name   for   atropinesulphuric 

acid.    113 
Atropa     Belladonna,     organic    development 

of   the   plant,    189 
Atropine,   modification   of  Guglielmo's  test, 

526 
Atropinesulphuric     acid,     sold     under     the 

trade   name   of   atrinal,    113 
Aurocantan,    trade    name    for    cantharidyl- 

ethylenediamine-aurocyanide,    113 
Aurora-Creme,  a  specialty  for  the  skin,  113 
Aurum   potassium   cyanide,    360 
Australian    and    Tasmanian    eucalypts,    cor- 
relation   between    the    specific    char- 
acters,   222 
Autogenous     serum     in     the     treatment    of 

psoriasis,    614 
Autogenous   vaccines,   their  preparation  by 
the  retail  pharmacist.  614 
valve  for  funnel,   25 
Automatic    siphon,    26 

oils   and   paste   colors,    483 
Autohydrolysis,    the    cause    of    changes    in 
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Automor,  similarity  to  dasran,  118 
Auto-oxidation,  limonene,  428 
of   some  organic  acids,  496 
Aviatol,    the    cause    of    a    new    industrial 

disease,    114 
Avocatier,  Haitian  name  for  Persea  gratis- 
sima,   228 

B 

Bacilli,     diphtheria,     destroyed     by     Achlya 
muscaris,  618 
lactic  acid,   effect  on  diphtheria,   618 
of  cholera,  use  in   infecting  water-mains 
during  war,  616 
Bacillus    Bulgaricus,    practical    application, 

292 
Bacon    test    for    purity    of    Chinese    wood 

oil,  489 
Bacteria,   determination   in   larger  bulks  of 

water,    614 
Bacterial   products,    cause   of   fatal   effects, 
615 
vaccines,  preparation  of,  615 
vaccines,  standardization,   616 
Bactericidal  properties  of  metallic  colloids, 

344 
Bacteriology   for  the  pharmacist,    159 
Balsam  of  copaiba,   tests  for  purity,   212 
of  Peru,  new  color  test  for,  258 
of  Peru,  optical  activity  of  cinnamein  as 

a   test   for   purity,    415 
Oregon,  its  probable  source,  248 
Bananas,  presence  of  amyl  acetate  in,   441 
Bandaging    cotton,    quality    and    examina- 
tion,   45 
materials,    quality,    45 
Barbaloin,     transformation     into     |8-barba- 

loin,    565 
Barium    poisoning,    administration    of    the 
sulphide  instead  of  the  sulphate,  350 
preparation  of  the  metal,   349 
sulphide,   poisoning  by,   350 
Bark,    coto,    identification,    213 

cotton  root,   chemical  examination,   225 
Basel's    milk    supply,    its    quality,    302 
Basham's    mixture,    convenient    method    of 

dispensing    a   freshly   prepared,    78 
Bassia   latifolia,    source  of  illipe  oil,   246 
Baths,    carbon   dioxide,    carbogen    for   mak- 
ing,   115 
pine-needle,   commercial  preparations,  137 
Bath,    water,    new   and   novel   construction, 

34 
Beakers,  new  handy  form,  23 
Beatin,    stated    composition,    114 
Bebeerine,    reactions    of,    256 
Beer,  estimation  of  its  lecithin  content,  300 
Beeswax,   commercial   analysis,   292 

determination    of    acid    and    ester    num- 
bers,  293 
new  electrical   bleaching  process,   292 
Beet,   sugar-   and   food-,   two  new  constitu- 
ents     (saponins)     in     leaves,     fleshy 
roots   and   seeds,   282 


Beet-tops,    adulteration    with   beet-molasses, 

188 
Behring's     diphtheria     preventive,     mixture 
of     toxin     and     antitoxin     designated 
"TA,"    617 
Belgian     chamomile    flowers,     investigation 

of   the   constituents,   205 
Belladonna,  adulteration   of  the  leaves.   193 
arborescente,   the  leaves   known   in   Haiti 

as  sureau   de  pays,   228 
a   study   of  American   grown,    193 
distribution     of    alkaloids     in    the    plant 

parts,    189 
germination    of  the   seeds,    189 
In  treatment  of  whooping  cough,   194 
organic  development  of  the  plant,   189 


plants,    individual    variation    as    a    basis 

for   selection,    191 
plants,     possibility     of     increasing     alka- 
loidal   content   by  selection,    193 
Bell's    test    for    the   detection    of   turmeric, 

594 
Benzene,    bromination    of,    catalytic    action 

of   manganese,    464 
Benzidin  test  for  blood  in  feces,  640 
Benzin    as    a   therapeutic    agent,    400 

toxicology   of,    401 
Benzoic    acid,    action    of    various    catalysts 
upon  the  vapors,   499 
detection    in     presence    of    phenols    and 

salicylic    acid,    500 
simple  method  for  detecting  halogens  in, 
600 
Benzoin,    analytical    characters,    194 

Siam,    chemistry   of,    196 
Benzol,   not  a  specific   in  leukemia,   401 
valuable  therapeutic   agent   in   polycythe- 
mia,   value    in    leukemia,    401 
Benzols,    source  of   isoprene,   269 
Benzoylbenzoic  acids,  their  taste  as  sodium 

salts,   399 
Benzoyl  derivatives,  a  new  method  of  ben- 
zoyl  determinations,  464 
Berberine   assays,    526 

estimation  by  a  method  depending  on  the 

_  presence  of  two  methoxy  groups,  232 

Beta-iminazolylethylamine,    most    poisonous 

putrefactive   base   known,    600 
Betaine,  a  constituent  of  cotton  root  bark, 

225 
Betanaphthol,    new   color   reaction,    465 
Betel   leaves,   constituents,   volatile  oil,   197 
Bettendorff's  test  for  arsenic  and  its  modi- 
fications, 379 
Beverage,   "third,"   an   aerated  fruit  bever- 
age   produced    by    natural    fermenta- 
tion,  45 
Bichloride,  an  absolutely  safe  form  for,  368 
tablets,   need   of  restriction   in  their  sale, 
96 
Bile  pigments  in  urine,  reagent  for,  466 

simple  test,  636 
Biliary   acids,    detection   in  urine,    636 
Bilinigrin.    an    oxidation    product    of    bili- 
rubin, 637 
Biochemical    synthesis   of   £-anisylglucoside, 
576 
a-ethyldextrogalactoside,  574 
a-ethylgalactoside,  574 
/?-ethylgalactoside,   574 
/3-glucolmonogIucoside,  575 
a-ethylprlucoside    an  d     a-propylglucoside, 
influence  of   the  strength   of   the   al- 
cohol.  574 
a-glycolmonoglucoside,  575 
j3-glycolmonoglucoside,   575 
0-metanitrobenzylglucoside,  576 
metaxylene-glycol-/3-glucoside,  576 
a-methyldextrogalactoside,    576 
£-orthomethoxybenzylglucoside,   576 
paraxylene-glycol-/?-glueoside,  576 
Biological  reactions  and  capillary  analysis, 

160 
Biogen,    a   food,    114 
Biography  of  Hermann   Schelenz,   9 
Biological   preparations,    159 
Bismuth    and    ammonium    citrate,    estima- 
tion  of  ammonia  by  the  use  of   for- 
maldehyde,   332 
employment   in    liquid   paraffin,    383 
glycerite,    assay    for,    61 
glycerite,   suggested   formula,    61 
magma,    improved   formula,    77 
paste,_  epithelogen  a  trade  name  for,   122 
stability   of   organic   derivatives    of   quin- 
quivalent bismuth,  393 
subnitrate,   detection   of  lead  In,   382 
tetrabromopyrocatechol,    doriform,     120 
Bisquits,   agar-agar,   preparation,   110 
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Bistropogon  mollis,  characters  of  the  oil, 
429 

Bisulphite  of  sodium,  a  new  very  delicate 
test  for   lead,   375 

Bitter  almonds,  modification  of  the  test 
for   chlorine   in   the   oil   of,    411 

Biuret  reaction,  use  in  capillary  analysis, 
160  ,     „        ., 

Black  sage,  properties  of  the  volatile  oil 
and  its  possible  commercial  utiliza- 
tion,   290 

Blastophaga  grossorum,  insect  promoting 
fertilization  of  fig  trees  of  Italy, 
Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan,  223 

Blaud's   pills,   good   quality   on  the   market, 

81  •        .  *     * 

Bleached     shellac,     determination     of     tree 

mineral  acids,   276 
Blood,   benzidin  test  for  in   feces,   649 

charcoal  as  a  purifying  agent  for  arsenic 

solutions   previous  to  titration,   342 
determination  of   sugar  content,   650 
diagnostic   value   of   the   uric    acid   deter- 
mination,   651 
in   feces,   dry   test  for,   649 
method    for    estimating    sugar    in    small 

quantities   of,    650 
new   staining   solution   for   making   blood 

counts,   650 
serum,  detection  of  uric  acid  in,  651 
variations    in    the    sugar   content,    651 
Blue  ointment,  new  form,   107 
Board    examinations,    uniformity   in,    10 
of  canvassers  for  1914,  vii 
of  pharmacy   rulings   upheld  by   court,    9 
Boiling    point    determination,    criticism    of 

the   B.    P.    method,    31 
Books  as  a  source  of  disease,   161 
Boranium-Beeren,   an  obesity  specialty,   114 
Borcholin,  enzytol,   121 

Bordeaux   mixture,   improved  formula,   78 
Boric  acid,  determination  in  ointments,  340 
estimation    in    ointments,    104 
presence  in  all  living  cells,   340 
serious  poisoning  from  dry  dressing,   340 
Borneol,     differentiation     from     iso-borneol, 

411 
Bornyl    isovalerylglycolate,    new    bornyval, 

132 

Boroglycerin,  glycerite,  incompatible  mix- 
ture of,   62 

Boron,  determination  of  minute  amounts  in 
organic   substances,    339 

Botano,   trade  name  for  a  tea,    114 

Botany,  application  of  comparative  phyto- 
chemistry,    181 

Bottle,   attachment  for  dropping,   44 
glass   for   medicines,    41 

medicine,    with    spoon    attachment,    20 
estimation   of   the   inner   surface,    42 

Bran,  wheat,  isolation  of  a  new  organic 
phosphoric   acid   compound,   291 

Brauneria  angustifolia  and  B.  purpurea, 
chemical  examination  of,  220 

Brausendes  (effervescent)  Sauerstoff-Nahr- 
salz  No.  3,  and  No.   3p,  134 

Brieger  and  Trebing's  antitrypsin  reaction 
for  gastric  carcinoma,   619 

British   Pharmacopoeia,   1914,  comments  on, 
2 
comparison  with  the  Russian,  4 
international  standards  adopted,   3 
percentage   solutions    according   to,    4 

Bromates.  reduction  to  bromides  by  hydra- 
zine salts  and  a  catalytic  substance, 
322 

Bromidia,    116 

Bromination  of  benzene  and  its  homo- 
logues,  catalytic  action  of  manga- 
nese,  464 

Bromine,   detection   and   estimation,    323 
hydrate,   composition,    823 


sensitive   and   characteristic  test  for   free 
bromine,    322 

Bromism  prevented  by  using  calcium  bro- 
mide,   347 

Brom-isovaleryl-paraphenetidine,  marketed 
as  phenoval,   137 

Brucine,  action  of  nitric  acid  in  the  pres- 
ence of  metallic  nitrates,  527 

Bufotalin,  the  poisonous  principle  of  toads, 
293 

Burners,  laboratory,  adjustable  tripod  for, 
34 

Burns,  alcohol  an  efficient  remedy  for,  447 

Bursera  gummifera,  the  exudation  known 
in  Haiti  as  gommier  rouge  or  bois 
cochon,    228 

Butter,  cacao,  skilful  adulteration,  480 
fat,   rapid  method  of  estimation  in  milk, 

cheese,   cream  and  butter,  477 
rapid  method  of  determining  fat  content, 
477 

By-laws  of  the  association,  xxiv 

By-laws   of  the  council,   xxxvi 

By-laws  of  the  house  of  delegates,  xlii 

By-laws   of  the  scientific   section,   xxxix 


Cacao  bean,    the  chemistry  of   its   constitu- 
ents,  198 
brown,    chemistry   of,    198 
butter,   skilful  adulteration,   480 
effect     of     fermentative     action     on     the 

beans,    197 
radicles,  composition  of,  199 
stabilise,  preparation  of,   198 
Cacaorin,    a   tannin-like   constituent   of    ca- 
cao,   198 
Cacodyl    and    cacodylic    acid,    392 
Cacodylate   of    iron,    preparation,    501 

sodium,   reduced   to   arsenous   acid   in   the 
body,   501 
Cactus  grandiflorus,  action  similar  to  digi- 
talis, 206 
Cadmium     sulphate     compound     of     hexa- 

methylenamine,    453 
Cadogel,   a   distillate   from   cade  oil,    115 
Caffeine,    cardiac    action,    527 

determination    in    coffee,    528 
Caffeol,    constituent   of    coffee   produced    by 

roasting,    63 
Calamine,    its   composition,    364 
Calamus    oil,    constituents,    412 

adulteration   with   glyceryl  acetate,   412 
Calcium    acetylsalicylate,    preparation,    498 
and  iron   lactophosphate,   improved  form- 
ula  for  the  syrup,   89 
bromide    urethane,    called    calmonal,   -115 
chloride    compound    of    hexamethylenam- 

ine,  453 
diuretic  action,   348 

use  in  the  treatment  of  hay  fever,   348 
glycerophosphate,     composition     of     com- 
mercial,   507 
nutrient   value   of    inorganic    salts,    349 
oxalate    in    sprouting    CEnothera    biennis, 

512 
phosphato-carbonate,      preparation     from 

bones  and  teeth,   348 
phosphato-ehloride,    preparation,   348 
prevention    of    iodism    and    bromism    by 

using  calcium   salts,   347 
salts,  estimation  of  magnesium  in,   361 
therapeutic   action,    347 
Calcivit,    proprietary    compound    of   various 
calcium    salts    with    iron    and    milk, 
115 
Calluna   vulgaris,    suggested   use  as   bever- 
age to  replace  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  229 
Calmonal,  calcium  bromide  urethane,  115 
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Calomel   fumigation,   366 
germicidal  activity,   365 
its   suspension    in   aqueous    liquids,    366 
method   for  the  determination   in  tablets, 
365 
Calophyllum    inophyllum    kernel    oil    from 
the  Fiji  islands,   245 
seeds    and   kernels    from   India,    245 
Calotropis    Proeera.    Mudar,    Madar,    199 
Calumbin,     microchemical     testing     in     ca- 
lumba,    etc.,    566 
solubility,    566 
Camellia    thea    contains    adenine    and    cho- 
line,  521 
Cammidge    reaction,    indication    of    dextrin- 

uria,    637 
Camot    Sel,    calcium    and    magnesium    per- 
oxide mixture.   115 
Camphor  and  certain   essential  oils,   deter- 
mination   of    in    alcoholic    solutions, 
414 
and  its  preparations,   199 
bactericidal    action    on    pneumococci,    201 
compounds  with   sulphur  dioxide.  412 
considerable  quantity   in   the  volatile  oils 
from     wild     sage,     black     sage,     and 
swamp  bay,   290 
cultivation  in   Formosa,  200 
determination   in   tablets  and  pills,   414 
differentiation    of    natural    and    synthetic 

forms,    202 
ether-oil   solution  for  injection,   201 
experiments  on  the  cardiac  action,   201 
-phenol,  plea  for  a  uniform  formula,  413 
pills   of,    199 
polymorphism  of,   413 
production   in  India,   200 
specific    rotatory    power    when    dissolved 

in   olive  oil,   201 
spirit,   effect  of   added  water,   86 
suppositories   of,   199 

synthetic,     difference     from     the     natural 
substance  in  action,  202 
Camphorated  oil,  toxicity  of,   201 
Canada    balsam    oil,     properties    and    con- 
stants,  414 
Canarium     polyphyllum,     economic    use    of 

the  nut-like  fruit.   202 
Cancer,   caused  by   irritation   by  petroleum, 

405 
Candlenut    oil.    source,    character    and    con- 
stants,   247 
Cane  sugar,   action  of  invertin  in   alcoholic 
solution,    607 
melting   point.    490 
Cantharides,      tincture,      investigation      re- 
garding the  best  menstruum,   98 
Cantharidin,    action    of    halogen    acids    on, 
570 
chemical  nature,  567,  569 
gold-,    usefulness    in    tuberculosis,    124 
halogen    derivatives,    570 
structure,   568 
Cantharic    acid,    constitution,    568 
Cantharidylethylenediamine    -    aurocyanide, 

118 
Caoutchouc,    addition    reactions,   202 

synthetic     form=. — heat-c,     carbon     diox- 

ide-c,  ozonid-c,  sodium-c,  270 

Cape  leaves,  botanical   origin   of  the  leaves 

yielding    cape    oil,    constants    of    the 

oil.   203 

oil.   botanical   source  and   characters,    203 

Capillary  analysis  and  biological  reactions, 

160 
Capraria    biflnra,    known    in    Haiti    as    The 

pays,   228 
Capsella    bursa    pastoris,    constituents,    431 
Capsulnp    Trielasticae,     santal    oil    capsules. 

115 
Capsule    fi'ling.     liquid    petrolatum    as    an 
aid  in,   53 


Capsules,  52 

copaiba,   unsatisfactory   commercial   qual- 
ity,   52 
male    fern    extract,    unsatisfactory    com- 
mercial   quality,    52 
medicated,       unsatisfactory       commercial 

quality,    5:1 
of   santal   oil,    unsatisfactory   commercial 

quality,    52 
poppy,     method     of     distinguishing     ripe 
from   unripe,   255 
Carajura    and    chica    red,    preparation    and 

properties,    587 
Caramel,    preparation   of  pure   sucrose   and 
dextrose,   490 
reagents  for  its  detection,  491 
useful   as   food    for   diabetics,    491 
Carbamic    ester   of    dichlor-iso-propyl   alco- 
hol, marketed  as  aleudrin,   110 
Carbogen,    a   preparation   for   making   car- 
bon   dioxide   baths,    115 
Carbohydrates,   the   picrate  method  of  esti- 
mation  of,    489 
Carbonate   and   sulphite   mixtures,    determi- 
nation of  carbon  dioxide,  342 
Carbon,    colloidal,    preparation,    341 

dichloride,    poisonous    effects    of    the    va- 
pors of  tetrachlorethylene,  461 
dioxide,  determination  especially  in  mix- 
tures  of  carbonate  and  sulphite,   342 
disulphide.     determination     of     its     pres- 
ence  in    extracted    oils,    481 
suggestions   for   further   use,   343 
tetrachloride  as  a  fire  extinguisher,   48 
Cardamine   pratensis   and   C.    hirsuta,   vola- 
tile oils  of,  431 
Cardamom,    wider   use  recommended,    204 
Cardiac   action   of   caffeine,   527 

of  camphor,   201 
Carnauba  wax,   production   and  uses,   204 
Carpeine,  presence  in  Vasconcellea  hastata, 

289 
Carpiline,  a  new  alkaloid  from  pilocarpus. 

528 
Carvomenthene    and    menthane,    production 

from   limonene,   428 
Cascara   cultivation,   266 

sagrada,   aromatic   fluidextract,    suggested 

method  of  manufacture,  59 
standard   for   the   fluidextract,   60 
Casein,    estimation   of   by   ferric    alum,    294 
phosphorus  content,  294 
precipitation   by   electrolysis,    294 
Cassia  occidentalis,   use  in   Guam,    152 

oil,    certification    by   the   Chinese   Govern- 
ment,   409 
sophera.   use   in   Guam,    152 
Castela     Nicholsoni,     chapparro     amargosa, 

206 
Castor    oil    bean,    cultivation,    204 
Catalysts,   action  upon  the  vapors  of  benz- 
oic   acid.    499 
Catalytic    synthesis    of    formic    acid    under 

pressure,    505 
Caulk 's  abscess  cure,   116 
Causticizing  alkaline  carbonates,  345 
Caviblen.    a    syphilis   preventive,    116 
Cecropea    paltata.    use    of    the    leaves    and 

bark  in  Haiti,  228 
Cedar  oil,    toxic    effects.    205 
Cedrol    chromate,   preparation    and    descrip- 
tion.   384 
Cell    membrane   as   a   seat   of   chemical    ac- 
tivity,   161 
Cellulose     acetate,     determination     of     sul- 
phuric  acid   content.    491 
comnounds,   testing  purity,   491 
Tentrifutring  cylinder,   improved  form,  29 
Cephaeline.    chemical    formula   and    proper- 
ties.   541-542 
Cerhera    Thevetia.    Noix    de    Sernent,    Hai- 
tian name  for  the  fruit.  228 
Cerenephrin.   hypophyse  extract,   116 
Cerephysin,  hypophyse  extract,  116 
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Cereus  grandiflorus,  action  similar  to  digi- 
talis,   205 
Cerium  dioxide,  crystallization  from  molten 

magnesium   chloride,    362 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  United  States,  14 
Chamomile   flowers,    chemical    investigation 

of   Belgian,    205 
Champaca,    176 
Chaparro    amargosa,    a    Mexican    domestic 

remedy  for  amoebic   dysentery,   206 
Charcoal,    administration    to    children,    341 
ash  content,   341 

blood,    as   a   purifying   agent   for   arsenic 
solutions  previous  to  titration,   342 
Chaulmoogra  oil,  origin  of  the  genuine,  206 

useful  in  leprosy,  207 
Chay   root,    properties   of   alizarin   a-methyl 

ether,   a  constituent,   564 
Cheese,    a    new   method    of    fat    determina- 
tion,   295 
rapid    method   of   determining   butter-fat, 

477 
ripening  process  of   Edam   variety,   295 
Chelonidin,    a   turtle-tuberculin,    116 
Chelonisal,    a   suspension    of    turtle   bacilli, 

116 
Chemical  activity  of  the  cell  membrane,  161 
research    at    the    Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut, 

13 
standards,    pharmaceutical,    12 
Chemicals,     synthetic,     necessity    of    manu- 
facture in  England,  171 
Chemist    and     druggist,     qualifications    for 

practice  in   England,   8 
Chemistry,   nharmaceutical,  conservation  of 

so-called  waste  material  in,   12 
Chemotherapy,   fundamental   principles   and 
the   results    from,    161 
history   of  the  development  of,    163 
Chenopodium,     detection     of     two     saponin 
bodies    in    plants   of   the    Chenopodia- 
ceae,   207 
oil  of,  in  hookworm  disease,  207 
Chestnut  blight,  cure  for,  208 
Chestnuts,  supposed  poisonous  properties  of 
nuts    grown    on    trees    affected    with 
chestnut  blight.  208 
Chica    red   and    carajura,    preparation    and 

properties,  587 
Chicory,  detection  in  infusions  of  coffee,  64 
Chilblain       remedy,       paramonochlorphenol 

recommended,   469 
Children,  influence  of  alcohol  on,  447 
Chinese   medicine,    163 
Chinese  or  stillingia  tallow,  278 
peppermint    oil,    properties,    429 
wood   oil,   examination   of,    488 
wood  oil,  tests,  489 
Chlorates,   reduction  to   chlorides  by  hydra- 
zine   salts    and    a    catalyser,    322 
Chlorides     determined     in     urine     by     the 
chloridometer,    638 
in    urine,    apparatus    for   the    estimation, 

637 
in   urine,   simplified  estimation,   637 
Chloridometer,     for     use     in      determining 

chlorides   in    urine,    638 
Chlorinated  lime  used  for  sterilizing  water, 

318 
Chloroform    as    an    impurity    in    colchicine, 
531 
influence  of  diet  on   its   toxicity,    441 
Chloronhvl.   a   constituent   of  brown    algae, 

588 
Chlorophyl,      formaldehyde      an      oxidation 
product   from,    448 
not    a    constituent    of    green-colored    ani- 
mals,   586 
Chocolates,    estimation    of    cocoa    shells    in, 

199 
Cholera    bacilli,    use    in    infecting    water- 
mains  during  war,  616 
Cholestanol,  a  reduction  product  of  choles- 
terln,  479 


Cholesterin,    a   reduction   product   of,    479 

decomposition  in   the  animal  organs,   479 
Cholesterinized    antigens,    in    the    Wasser- 

mann   reaction,   631 
Cholesterol,    isolation    from    fats   by    means 

of  digitonin,  485 
Choleval,    colloidal    silver    solution,    116 
Cholic    acid,    resorption    through   the   intes- 
tines,  501 
Choline  borate,   enzytol,   121 
Choline,  conversion  into  neurine,  528 

occurrence  in   plants,   521 
Chromic   acid,    esters   of,    384 
Chromium,     determination    in    presence    of 
acacia,    384 
perchlorate,    preparation    of,    322 
Chromoform,      trade      name      for      methyl- 
hexamethylenetetramine     dichromate, 
116 
Chrysanthemum  sinense  and  C.  coronarium 

contain  adenine  and  choline,   521 
Chrysophanic    acid,    reactions    of,    and    its 
detection   in  complex  medicinal  prep- 
arations,  502 
Chymosin,   synonym  of  rennin,   609 
Cibotium      Barometz      and      C.      Cumingii, 

sources   of   penghawar   djambi,   257 
Cicaton,  trade  name  for  a  dusting  powder, 

116 
Cicuta,  poisonous  nature  of  the  plants,  208 
maculata,    208 
virosa,  208 
Cinchona,     complete    alkaloidal     extraction, 
209 
Ledgeriana    seeds,     presence    of     quinine 
established.    209 
Cineol,     determination     in     eucalyptus  oils, 

422 
Cinnamein,  its  optical  activity,  415 
Cinnamic   aldehyde,   stability,   415 
Cito  drops,  an  aromatic  alcoholic  distillate, 

116 
Citosan,   unguentum   nigroiodicum,    116 
Citral,   colorimetric   method   of   its   determi- 
nation  in   extracts  of   lemon   and  in 
oil   of  lemon,   427 
Citric   acid,   color  reaction,    503 

in    glycerophosphates,    53 
Citronella  oil.  geraniol  and  citronellal  con- 
tents of  the  oils  from  Java  and  Cey- 
lon, 417 
Javanese,   an  oxide  constituent,   417 
Citronellol,   conversion   into  rhodinol,   417 
Citrus   ninensis,    characters   of   the   volatile 

oil,   210 
Cladophora,  growth  of  separating  wall  not 
hindered    by    caffeine    or    antipyrine, 
584 
Classes  of  U.    S.   P.   preparations  which  a 

druggist  should  make,   19 
Clematis    vitalba,    preparation    of    constitu- 
ents,  210 
Cleminit.   trade  name  of  a   "toilet  creme," 

117 
Cleol,   Venice  turpentine  mixture,   117 
Clidemia    hirta,    use   of   the   herb    in   Haiti, 

228 
Climatic    conditions    and    activity    of    digi- 
talis.   216 
Clove    leaf    oil.    characteristics    and    con- 
stants, 418 
Clupanodonic    acid,    preparation    from    fish 

oils,    480 
Coagulose,  a  blood  coagulant,   117 
Coagulen,    a   hemostatic    from    blood,    117 
Cobalt    nitrate    compound    of    hexamethyl- 

enamine,  453 
Cocaine,    its    toxicity    an    objection    to    its 
use,  529 
legitimate  demand  in   Great  Britain  con- 
siderably  diminished,   629 
new  reaction  for,  629 
detection,  629 
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Cochlearia    officinalis,     characters     of    the 
volatile  oil,   211 
mustard   oil  of,   431 
Cocoanut  oil,  purification  with  concentrated 

sulphuric   acid,   480 
Cocoa  shells,   estimation  in   chocolates,   199 
Cocombre-Zombi,    Haitian    name    for    Da- 
tura tatula  leaves,  228 
Codacetyl,    tablets    of    acetylsalicylic    acid 

and  codeine,  117 
Cod  liver  oil,  antidote  for  insect  bites,  295 
determination  in  emulsions,  65 
emulsion,    simple   method   of    assay,    65 
iodoferrated,  precautions  necessary  in  its 

preparation,   79 
to  what  does  it  owe  its  medicinal  activ- 
ity ?     295 
Coffee,    detection   of   chicory    in   the   decoc- 
tion,  64 
determination   of   caffeine,    528 
extracts,  reducing  sugars  in,  64 
method   of   removing   the  pulp   from  the 

fresh   fruit,   211 
substitutes,   reducing   sugars  in,   64 
the   chemistry  of  a  cup  of,   63 
Coladein,   117 

Colchicine,  chloroform  as  an  impurity,   631 
paralysis    from    self-medication,    531 
reactions,    529 
Coleolo  Serono,  a  cholesterin  solution,   117 
Collargol,    argyrism   following   the   use   of, 
117 
toxic  effects,   117 
College  examinations,    defense  of,    9 
Colloidal    carbon,    preparation,    341 

rhodium,  known  as  lantol  and  useful  in 

tetanus    treatment,    469 
selenium,    new    method    of    preparation, 

328 
silver,  method  for  determining  the  silver 

content,  358 
silver  preparations,  assay,  359 
sulphur,   marketed   as   sulfidal   or   sulfoid, 

144 
sulphur,   new  method  of  preparation,   328 
sulphur,   preparation,   328 
vanadic    acid,    preparation    from    ortho- 
vanadic   acid   esters,    383 
Colloids   and  crystals,    163 

metal,     their     increasing     importance     as 

remedial  agents,   344 
their    importance   to    pharmacy,    163 
Colmtrin,   hypophyse  extract,   118 
Colored   anaesthetics,   158 
Colorimeter,   simple   form,   22 
Colorimetric   method   for  the   detection   and 
estimation    of    nitrates    and    nitrites, 
336 
methods,   22 
Colors,  standardization  of,   309 
Combretum   micranthum,   therapeutic  prop- 
erties,   211 
Commercial   papain,   standardization,    260 
Committee,    Advisory   of   the   N.    A.    B.    P., 
second  annual  report,  10 
on   Centennial   fund,   iv 
on  drug  reform,  v 
on    Ebert   prize,   v 
on    editing   rules,    v 
on    finance,    iv 

on    international    pharmaceutical    nomen- 
clature, v 
on  invested   and  trust  funds,   iv 
on  membership,   vii 
on  the   National   Formulary,   v 
on  national    legislation,    v 
on  organization   of   local   branches,    v 
on  patents    and    trade-marks,    v 
on  pharmaceutical   syllabus,  vi 
on  physiological  testing,   vi 
on  proprietary  medicines,  v 
on  publication,  iv 

on  quality  of  medicinal   products,  vi 
on  recipe  book,  vi 


on  regulations  for  the  transportation  of 
drugs  by  mail,  vi 

for  revision  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws,   vi 

on  the  status  of  pharmacists  in  the  gov- 
ernment service,  vi 

on  time  and  place  of  next  meeting,  vi 

on  transportation,  iv 

on  United   States   Pharmacopoeia,  vi 

on  unofficial  standards,  v 

on  weights   and   measures,   vi 

on  William  Proctor,  Jr.,  memorial  fund, 

Ti 

Committees,   general,   v 

of  the  Council,   iv 
Comparison    of    pharmacopceial    alkaloidal 

assays,  522 
Compounds,  organic,  colored  blue  by  iodine, 

392 
Compound   syrup   of   hypophosphites,   U.    S. 
P.,   91 
of  phosphates,    improved   formula,    91 
Compressed  tablets,  how  much  should  they 
vary  in  weight?  92 
perfect  granulation   necessary,   92 
shape    for    those    intended    for    external 

use,   95 
their   assay,    93 
Condensations,    plastic,    their    preparation, 

473 
Condensed    milk,    the    use    of    fermentation 
in  determining  its  sugar  content,  303 
Condenser,    Asher's,    31 

Liebig's,   new  form  with  interior  cooler, 
32 
Conessi,      Holarrhena      antidysenterica,      a 

Hindoo  remedy,   168 
Conservation  in  relation  to  pharmaceutical 

chemistry,  12 
Constitution    and    by-laws    of    the    associa- 
tion,  xxiii 
of  atoms,  308 
Container,    a   practical   form    for   eye   oint- 
ments,   106 
Copaiba    balsam    oil,     investigation    of    its 
sesquiterpenes,  418 
balsam,  tests  for  purity,  212 
capsules,  unsatisfactory  commercial  qual- 
ity, 52 
extensive  production  in  Brazil,  212 
optical  rotation  of  ethereal  solution,  415 
Copernicia    cerifera,    the    wax    palm    from 
which  carnauba  wax  is  obtained,  204 
Copper    acetate    compound    of    hexamethyl- 
enamine,    453 
action  of  water  on,  314 
arsenic,  and  iron,  iodometric  estimation, 

325 
chloride    compound    of    hexamethylenam- 

ine,  453 
detection   of  minute  traces  by  guaiacum 

resin,    227 
finely   divided   for  producing  high   vacua, 

37 
hydroxide,    ammoniacal,    action    on    dex- 
trose,  492 
peroxide,   production.   358 
test  for  minute  amounts  in  water,  357 
Cordalen,    a   digitoxin   preparation,    118 
Corks,   impervious   coating  for,   47 
Corpus   luteum,   market  source,   296 

functions,    296 
Corrosive  sublimate,  determination  in  pas- 
tilles. 368 
its    disinfecting    power    not    injured    by- 
soap,   367 
Costus    root   oil,    composition,    419 
Coto  bark,  identification,   213 
Cotton    for  bandaging,   quality  and  exami- 
nation,  45 
root  bark,   chemical   examination,   226 
Coulante,  Haitian  name  for  Erynium  foeti- 
dum,   228 
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Council,    members    for    1914-1915,    iii 
officers  since  organization,  xxi 

Cowbane,  Cicuta  maculata,  C.  virosa,  208 

Cream,    rapid   method   of   determining   but- 
ter-fat,  477 

Creams,    toilet,    76 

Creatine,    its   estimation   in   urine,    638 

Creatinine,    marketed   in   pure   form   under 
the  name  of  ilun,    127 

Creolin,   prepared  from  yeast  by  extraction 
with    alcohol,    118 

Cresol,     compound     solution     of,     suggested 
formula  and  method  of  manufacture, 

69 

Crile's    isolysin    reaction    for    gastric    carci- 
noma,  619 
Cristallose,     trade     name     for     the    sodium 

salt  of  saccharin,    144 
Crocin,      reaction      with      phosphomolybdic 

acid,    273 
Crocitin,    chemical    nature,    589 
Cromosan   tablets,    118  ... 

Crotalin,    fatality    due    to    bacterial    infec- 
tion  from   the  use   of,   296 
treatment  of   epilepsy   with,   296 
Crotalotoxin,    relation    to    plant   sapotoxins, 

582 
Crucible   support,    improved   form,    35 
Cryptomeria    japonica,    constituents    of    the 

volatile  oil,  213 
Culture  medium   for  gonococcus,   619 

tube,    improved    diphtheria,    618 
Cunila  mariana,   as   substitute  for  spigeha, 

277 
Cuoxam,  use  in   the  valuation  of  powdered 

tragacanth,    288 
Cuprase,  colloidal  cupric  hydroxide,  118 
Curca    purgans,    known    in    Haiti    as    gros 

ricin  or  Medicinier  benit,  228 
Curdling    of    milk    by    rennin    modified    by 

calcium    citrate,    503 
Cusparine,  chemical  properties,   532 
Cusylol,  soluble  form  of  copper  citrate  for 

ophthalmic   work,    118 
Cyanamide,    production    of    urea    from,    64o 
Cylinder,   centrifuging,   improved   form,    29 
Cymarin,   source  and  properties,   570 
Cymbopogon     coloratus,     yield,     characters, 

and  constants  of  the  volatile  oil,  420 
Cynara    cardunculus,    contains    a    ferment 

similar   to    rennin,    213 
Cynarasa,    a    milk    curdling    ferment    from 

Cynara   cardunculus,    213 

U 

Dacryodes    hexandra,    I-sylvestrene    in    the 
volatile   oil,    420 

Dangerous    mixtures,     prevention    of    acci- 
dents from,    164 

Dasran,    a    disinfectant   specialty,    118 

Datura  tatula,  known  in   Haiti  as   Cocom- 
bre-Zombi,    228 

Daucus  carota,  presence  of  two  phytoster- 
ins,    213 

Daviesia      latifolia,      constituents      of      the 
leaves   and   stems,   214 
isobenzoyl-glucoxylose   also   present,    214 

Decolorized  tincture   of   iodine,   composition 
of  that  of  the  B.  P.  C,  100 

Delegates,    list   of,    vii 

Depurose,   a   ferment,    119 

Derriere-dos,   Haitian   name  for  Phytlantus 
niruri,    228  . 

Desacetyl-aspidospermine.     formation     from 
aspidospermine,    525 

Destruction   of   organic   matter  in   forensic 
analysis,    309 

Deterioration     of    pharmaceutical    prepara- 
tions.   156 

Dextrinuria,     indicated    by    the    Cammidge 
reaction,    637 

Dextrose,     action     of     ammoniacal     copper 
hydroxide,   492 


Diabetifuge,    a   remedy   for   diabetes,    119 

Diachylon  plaster,  refusal  to  sell  the  mass, 
53 

Dial-Ciba,  trade  name  for  diallylbarbituric 
acid,    119 

Diallylbarbituric  acid,  exploited  under  the 
trade  name  dial-ciba,   119 

Dialysis,   rate  of  diffusion  of  alkaloids,  523 

Diastatic  power  of  malt  extract,  determi- 
nation,    57 

Diatomic    phenols,    detection,    465 

Dibenzoylglucoxylose,  the  bitter  principle 
of   Daviesia   latifolia,   214 

Dibenzoyl-isobebeerine,    properties,    544 

Dichlorethylene,  value  of  solvent  powers 
in    drug    assaying,    461 

Dicksonia  antarctica,  source  of  pakoe 
kidang,   257 

Diet,  toxicity  of  chloroform  influenced  by, 
441 

Differential  staining  of  fungous  and  host 
cells,    589 

Digestive  ferments,  observations  on  the 
assay    of,    601 

Digimorval,  a  digitalis  morphine  prepara- 
tion,   119 

Digistrophan,  digitalis  and  strophanthus 
preparation,   119 

Digitalic    acid,    not    therapeutically    active, 
505 
acid,    the   acid   resin   of   digitalis,   said   to 
be  most  effective  on  the  heart,  504 

Digitalinum   verum,   investigation,   571 

Digitalis    assays,    218 

a  study  of  the  enzymes,  216 
collection   and    chemistry,    218 
conditions    of    growth    affecting     its    ac- 
tivity,   215 
drying,   217 

influence    of    atmospheric    conditions    on 
the    formation    of    active    principles, 
216 
leaves,    comparative    activity    of    various 

species    and    varieties,    215 
leaves,    influence  of   heat   and   method   of 

storing    on    potency,    217 
physiological    valuation,    218 
physiological    valuation    by    pharmacists, 

219 
preparations,    comments    on    the    method 

of  standardizing,   219 
yearly  variation   in   activity,   215 

Digitoxin    and   gitalin,    investigation,    571 

Digitoxonic   acid,   salts  of,   571 

Dihydroxy-behenic  acid,  effect  of  fused 
potassium   hydroxide   on,    517 

Dihydroxy-stearic  and  dihydroxy-behenic 
acids,  effect  of  fused  potassium  hy- 
droxide on,   517 

Diiodtyrosin,  chemical  name  for  iodoglobin, 
128 

Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde,  reagent  for 
bile   pigments   in   urine,   466 

l,6-dimethylcyclo-octadiene-(l,5)    not  a  con- 
stituent of  natural  rubber,   but  pres- 
ent in  synthetic  rubber,  270 

l,5-dimethylcyclooctadiene-(l,5)  the  basis 
of  natural  rubber  and  chief  com- 
ponent of  synthetic  rubber,   270 

Dimethyl-ethyl-carbinol,  marketed  under 
the  name  of  aponal,   112 

Dimethyl  sulphate,  said  to  be  the  poison- 
ous constituent  of  wood  alcohol,   459 

Dioxystearic  acid,  separation  from  tet- 
roxystearic    acid,    487 

Diphenylamine  reaction,  less  sensitive  in 
strong    solutions,    336 

Diphenylbenzidine,  for  the  detection  of 
nitrates   and   nitrites,    336 

Diphtheria    antitoxin,    a    single    large    dose 
sufficient,   617 
cost,    617 

dosage   usually    too   small,    617 
early    administration    necessary,    617 
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enormous   doses    not   necessary,    617 
bacilli  destroyed  by  Achlya  muscaris,  618 
culture   tube,    improved,    618 
effect  of   lactic  acid  bacilli.   618 
preventive,   Behring's  "TA,"   617 
Dipsomania       remedies,       "Trunksuchtsmit- 

tel,"    119 
Diseleno-dibenzoic   acid,   formation,   391 
Disinfecting    instruments,    use   of   hydrogen 

peroxide   for,    320 
Dispensing,     the     most     difficult     thing     to 

learn    in,    19 
Distearyllecithin,    formation    from    egg-yolk 

lecithin,    299 
Distillation    apparatus,    an   automatic   regu- 
lator,   32 
Distilled    water    of    pharmacies,    dangerous, 
316 
preparation     with     ordinary     laboratory 

appliances,    51 
warning   concerning   its   use,    316 
Diuren,     a     specialty    from    fresh    Adonis 

vernalis,    120 
Dmegon,   anti-gonococcique  serum,    120 
Doramad,    thorium-X,    extreme    instability, 

357 
Doriform,     tetrabromopyrocatechol-bismuth, 

120 
Doses,  adjustment  of  tincture  strength  to,  4 
Doti-Extract,    a   hair  tonic   specialty.    120 
Dotriacontanol,    a    constituent    of    the    wax 

of    Tachardia    lacca,    283 
Dotriacontic     acid,     a     constituent     of     the 

wax    of   Tachardia    lacca.    283 
Draba   verna,   volatile  oil  of,   431 
Dreiaform,     formaldehyde     aluminum     sili- 
cate,  120 
Dried  pawpaw  juice,  method  of  standardiz- 
ation,   251 
Dropping-bottle    attachment,    44 
Droserin  syrup,  a  German  proprietary,   120 
Drug  assaying,  value  of  the  solvent  powers 
of    trichlorethylene    and    dichlorethy- 
lene  in,   461 
breeding,    150 
clerk's       association,       organization       in 

Maryland,    20 
eruptions.    165 

plant  collection  in  the  United  States,  153 
specification,   13 
Drugs   and    tinctures,    mineral    constituents 

of    certain    homeopathic,    169 
Drugs,    detection   of   emodin   bearing,    573 
deterioration  of,   156 
preservation    of,    179 
synthetic,    necessity    of    manufacture    in 

England.    171 
useful,  commendation   of  the  volume,   166 
vegetable    and    animal,    ash    content,    154 
vegetable,   examination   of.    154 
vegetable,    examination    of    those    official 
in   the  G.   P.,    153 
Drying    of   rhubarb.    267 
Dry    Serum,    trockenserum,    147 
Dutch     Pharmacopoeia,    publication    of    the 

supplement    before    adoption,    5 
Dyes,    aniline,    inhibitory    effect   on    certain 
bacteria  due  to  their  chemical  struc- 
ture,    585 


E 


Echinacea,  chemical  examination  of  the 
roots  of  Brauneria  angustifolia  and 
Brauneria   purpurea,    220 

Edam  cheese,   ripening   process,   295 

Education,  medical,  decrease  in  the  number 
of    colleges    and    students,    171 
pharmaceutical    in    different    countries,    8 

Efficiency  in   drug  stores,   19 

Eggs,    presence    of    plant    parasites,    297 

Egg    preservation,    296 

Egg-yolk  lecithin,  conversion  into  di- 
stearyllecithin,  299 


Ehrlich's    hematoxylin    stain,     preparation, 
591 
urobilin    reaction,    unreliability,    648 
Eisen-Elarson,     proprietary     name     for     a 
mixture  of  elarson  and  reduced  iron, 
120 
Eisenzucker,    saccharated   ferric    oxide,    120 
Elarsan,    strontium   behenolate  and   arsenic 

combination,    120 
Electrargol,  colloidal  solution  of  silver  con- 
taining   sodium    arabate,    121 
Electromartiol,   colloidal   iron,    121 
Electroselenium,    colloidal    selenium,     121 
Elemi,    ointment  of,    105 
Elixir,    aromatic,    improved    formula,    53 
de  Rois,  a  scammonin,  jalap  mixture,  121 
of  glycerophosphates,   precipitation  of,  53 
Elixirs,    53 

Elsholtzia    cristata,    properties    of    the    vo- 
latile oil,    420 
Emanation,    radium,    uniformity   in    dosage, 

353 
Emetine,  chemical  formula,   542 
in   amcebic   dysentery,    543 
investigation    of    constitution,    543 
present      status      of      amcebic      dysentery 
treatment,    543 
Emodin-bearing    drugs,    detection    in    pres- 
ence  of   phenolphthalein,    573 
Emplastra,    53 
Emulsion,    cod    liver   oil,    simple   method   of 

assay,    55 
Emulsions,  determination  of  fat  content,  54 
Enteroglandol,    a    mucus   extract,    121 
Enzymatic  syntheses,  a  brief  review,   394 
Enzymes,    action    in    the   vital    processes   of 
the  plant,   604 
colloidal    in    character,    602 
significance   in    pharmacognosy,    602 
used    in    syntheses,    610 
Enzytol,  borcholin,  choline  borate,   121 
Eosin,    use    in    sterilization    by    ultraviolet 

rays,    630 
Ephidrine   and    pseudo-ephidrine,    structure, 

533 
Epinephrine,     absorption     from     the     nasal 
passages,    297 
a   non-proprietary    name,   297 
glycosuria    results    from    repeated    injec- 
tion,   297,    298 
Epithelogen,    trade    name    for    a    bismuth 

paste,    122 
Erepton.    a    dried   product   of   the   digestion 

of  meat,   122 
Eresol,     quinine     sulphosalicylate     cachets, 

122 
Ergot,   acetylcholin   a   constituent,   221 

a     new     uterus     contracting     method     of 

testing,    221 
cultivation,    221 
pharmacologic    action,    222 
powdered     extract,     physiological     activ- 
ity.   56 
Ergotinine,     isolation     in     case     of     ergot 

poisoning.    221 
Ergotin.    physiological   activity,    56 
Erica   vulgaris,    suggested    use   as   beverage 

to  replace   tea,   coffee,   etc.,   229 
Eruca   sativa   oil    from   Indian   seeds,   245 
Eruptions,    produced    by    drugs,    165 
Erynium     foetidum,     known     in     Haiti     as 

Coulante  or   herbe  a   fer,   228 
Escobedia    scabrifolia,    source    of    the    Bo- 
livian   drug    palillo.    249 
Eseroline,  a  new  base  formed  from  physo- 

stigmine,    552 
Essitol,    tablets    of    aluminum    acetate,    122 
Esterification     by     means     of     ultra-violet 

rays.    395 
Esters,    determination    in    volatile    oils,    406 
in   volatile   oils,    accuracy   of   the   classical 
method   of  estimation,   407 
of  chromic  acid,  384 
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Ether   for   anaesthesia,    quality   in    England, 
442 
for     narcosis,     effect     of     corks     on     its 

purity    and    value,    442 
-magnesium    narcosis,    171 
quality    of    standard    brands,    442 
Ethyl   acetate,    assay,    443 

alcohol    solution    of    cane    sugar,    action 

of   invertin   on,   607 
alcohol,  specific  reaction   for,   444 
Ethylbetaine     of    strychnic     acid,     pharma- 
cology,   563 
ff-Ethyldextrogalactoside,    biochemical    syn- 
thesis,   574 
<r-Ethylgalactoside,     biochemical     synthesis, 

575 
ff-Ethylglucoside,      influence      of      alcoholic 
strength    on    biochemical     formation, 
574 
Ethylhydrocuprein,  called  optochin,  135 
Ethyl-isobebeerine    ethyl    iodide,    properties, 

544 
Ethyl  nitrite,  assay  of  the  spirit  by  titra- 
tion   with    thiosulphate,    87 
rate  of  decomposition  of  the  spirit,  87 
Eucalypts,  Tasmanian  and  Australian,  cor- 
relation   between    the    specific    char- 
acters,   222 
Eucalyptus      oils,      determination      of      the 

cineol    content,    422 
Eucerin    wax,    in    ointments,    103 
Eugenol,    iron    compounds,   468 
Euquinine,    chemical    constitution,    535 

patent  rights  have  expired,   15 
Eusitin,    obesity   tablets,    122 
Eutectan,     combination     of     guaiacol     and 

bismuth,     122 
Eutectic    incompatibles,    their   nature,    47 
Examinations,    Board,    uniformity    in,    10 

defense    of    college,    9 
Excipient   for   iron   and    arsenic   pills,    82 

for    silver   nitrate   pills,    83 
Excipients,    pill,    81 

Excretions    of   animals,    occurrence,   signifi- 
cation    and     determination     of     fer- 
ments  in,    605 
Extinguishing    fires    in    volatile    liquids,    48 
Extracta.    56 
Extracted    oils,    determination    of    presence 

of  carbon   disulphide,   481 
Extraction    methods    by    means    of    immis- 
cible   solvents,    395 
Extractive,   total,    as   a   factor   in   manufac- 
ture   of    fluidextracts,    59 
Extract,    meat   and    yeast,    comparison,    396 
of    male    fern,    quality    of    the    commer- 
cial,   80 
of    malt,    determination    of    the    diastatic 

power,    57 
of  malt,  factors   determining  quality  and 

determination    of   constants,    57 
of   malt,    laboratory    studies    on,    58 
of  vanilla,   method  of  analysis,   102 
pituitary,   a  dangerous   remedy,    306 
pituitary,    preparation,    305 
pituitary,   use   and   abuse  in   labor,    306 
Extracts,     necessity     of     official     tests     for 
metallic   impurities,    56 
pituitary,    relative   value,    305 
Extractum    ferri    pomati,    direct    estimation 
of  the  iron   content,   387 
Filicis    Maris    Liquidum,    improved   meth- 
of   administration,    80 
Eye  ointments,   practical  container  for,  106 


Fagara  xanthoxyloides,  a  new  phytosterin 
from  the  bark  of  the  root,  223 

Fandovine,  cachets  of  ovarian  and  mam- 
malian    extracts,     122 

Farmacopea    Argentina,    2 

Farnesol,  a  constituent  of  neroli  oil,  432 


Fat,    a    new    method    of    determining    in 
cheese,   296 
rapid    method    of    estimation     in     milk, 
cheese,  cream  and  butter,  477 
Fats,    apparatus   for  the   determination   by 
the  Roese   Gottlieb  method,   477 
differentiation    of    animal    and    vegetable, 

485 
modification  in  the  determination  of  the 
presence  of  nickel,   481 
Fatty    acids,    separation    of    and    detection 

of  arachidic   acid,   505 
Feces,   benzidin   test  for  blood   in,    649 

dry  test  for  blood  in,   649 
Fehling's    test,    erroneous    conclusions    due 

to  glucuronic   esters,   639 
Fellowship  in  pharmacy,  the  Isaac  Plaut,  9 
Fennel,    oil,    melting    point    variations,    430 
Fermentation,       alcoholic,       formation      of 
glycerin,    452 
alcoholic,  formation  of  lactic  acid  in,  511 
its    use    in    determining    the    sugar    con- 
tent of  condensed  milk,   303 
saccharometer,   simple  construction   from 
test    tubes,    21 
Ferments,    action    in    the    vital    processes 
of   the   plant,    154,    604 
digestive,    estimation    of,    601 
occurrence,    significance,    and    determina- 
tion  in   animal   excretions,    605 
significance    in    pharmacognosy,    602 
Ferrescasan,    glycerophosphates    and    caco- 

dylic    acid,    122 
Ferric    citro-chloride,    assay    of    the    tinct- 
ure,   98 
glycerophosphate,     composition    of    com- 
mercial,   507 
sulphates,    occurrence,    386 
Ferri-diglycollic    acid,    512 

-tartaric    acid,    512 
Ferrocitol,    122 
Ferrophytin,   ferrous  salt  of   phytinic   acid, 

122 
Ferrous    bromide,    syrup,     extemporaneous 
preparation,    89 
cacodylate,    preparation,    501 
carbonate  mass,   improved   formula,   78 
iodide   pills,    estimation    of    iodine,    324 
iodide,   syrup  made  from  the   solution,  89 
iodide,    syrup,    preparation    and    stability, 

90 
iodide,   the  value  of  preservatives   in  the 
syrup,    91 
Fertilizers,   action   on   some  plants,   165 
Fevilla    cordifolia    scandens,    use    of    fruit 

and  seed   in   Haiti,   228 
Ficus,    comparison    of   trees    in    Italy   with 
those    in     Mesopotamia     and     Kurdi- 
stan,   223 
Filicin,      percentage      in      commercial      ex- 
tracts,   80 
Filtering  tubes,   simple  device  for  filtering 

solutions    of    resins,    fats,    etc.,    24 
Finance,    general    rules,    xlvi 
Finish    for   table   tops,    48 
Finnish   Pharmacopoeia,   fifth   edition,   5 
Fires,       extinguishing      fires      in      volatile 

liquids,    48 
Fish   oils   from    India,   298 
Fixed    oil,     an     edible    one    from     mustard 
seed,    276 
oils,      determination      of      unsaponifiable 
matter,    482 
Flame    tests,    the    use    of    graphite    roads 

for,    342 
Flax,    jute    and    hemp,    estimation    in    tex- 
tiles,  224 
Florandol,    a    food,    122 
Florania,    123 
Fluidextracta,  58 

Fluidextract     cascara      sagrada      aromatic, 
suggested  method  of  manufacture,  59 
of   cascara   sagrada,    standard   for,    60 
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Fluidextracts,     difficulties    encountered    in 
the  manufacture,    68 
precipitation   in,   59 

total    extractive    as    a    factor    in    their 
manufacture,    59 
Fluidglycerites,     comments    on     those    pro- 
posed for  the  N.    F.,   61 
Fluoram,     ammonium     bifluoride,    exploited 

as  a  dental  antiseptic,   123 
Fluorescein  test  of  kidney  functioning,  591 
Fly-paper,    luminous,    49 
Foenugreek,   composition    of   the  seeds   and 

the  ash,  224 
Folliculin,    fluidextract   of   senna   pods,    123 
Fonabisit,    formaldehyde-sodium    bisulphite, 

123 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  labeling  of  medicinal 

preparations,    17 
Food,   detection   of  organic  poisons    (toxins 

and   the   like),    600 
Food-stuffs,   the  so-called  nitrogen-free  ex- 
tractive   substances    of,    396 
Foreign  products,  little  known,   170 
Forensic    analysis,    destruction    of    organic 

matter   in,    309 
Formaldehyde,    absorption    and   action,   451 
action    on    alcohols    in    presence   of    con- 
centrated  sulphuric   acid,   450 
and    its    derivatives,    assay,    450 
an    oxidation   product   of   chlorophyll    ex- 
tracts,   448 
determination     of     phenol     in     presence 

of,    470 
estimation    of    minute    quantities    in    the 
presence   of   hexamethylenamine,    451 
in   making   plastic    condensates,    473 
liberation     from     aqueous     solution     by 

sodium   dichromate,   40 
not    produced    from    carbon     dioxide    by 
chlorophyll    extracts    in    absence    of 
oxygen,    448 
production   on    oxidation,   449 
— sodium,   bisulphite,  fonabisit,   123 
sterilization,      potassium      chlorate      and 

iron  used   to  liberate  the  gas,   39 
sterilizers    of    questionable    efficiency,    40 
Formic   acid,   advantages   as   a  solvent,    506 

catalytic  synthesis  under  pressure,  505 
Formosa,  production  of  camphor  in,  200 
Fowler's    solution,     rate    of     oxidation    to 

arsenate,    379 
Frankincense   oils,   now   dextrogyrate,    for- 
merly  l»vogyrate,    422 
Freezing  as  a  means  of  purifying  distilled 

water,    316 
French    anti-opium    league,    175 
Friable    tablets,    manufacture,    92 
Friedmann    remedy,    claims    not    substanti- 
ated,   619 
remedy     for     tuberculosis,      value     reaf- 
firmed,   618 
remedy,   inefficient  and   dangerous,   619 
Fritillaria   verticillata,    constituents,   224 
Fritilline,    the  alkaloid   of   Fritillaria   verti- 
cillata,  224 
Fuchsin    ointment,    cures    tinea    sycosis    of 

long    standing,     106 
Fuchsin,    value   of   the   basic    dye   in    treat- 
ment   of    ulcers,     burns,     and    abra- 
sions,   106 
Fucoxanthin,   properties    of,    588 
Fuld  sodium   bicarbonate   test  for  free   hy- 
drochloric acid  in  the  stomach,  648 
Fumaric    acid,    occurrence    in    fresh    meats, 

506 
Fund,    Centennial,    lii 
college    prize,    liv 
Ebert    legacy,    liv 
Ebert  prize,   11 
endowment,    lii 
general,    liii 
life   membership,    xlix 
Rice  memorial,   lv 
Wm.    Proctor,    jr.,    memorial,    liii 


Funds,   A.   Ph.   A.,  xlix 
Fungicides  and  insecticides,    170 
Funnel,    automatic    valve   for,    26 
separatory,   improved  form,  28 
separatory,  new  and  convenient  form,  27 
separatory,   new   form,   28 
Funnels,   portable,   25 


Galangal,  chemistry  of  the  volatile  oil,  423 
Galbanum,   constituents  of   the  volatile  oil, 

423 
Galega  officinalis,  a  new  alkaloid  from,  635 
Galegine,    an    alkaloid    obtained    from    the 

seed  of  Galega  officinalis,   535 
constitution,    535 

sulphate,   physiological  action,   535 
Galenical    solutions    of    iron,    examination 

and  assay,  69 
Galloylleucin,   a   nitrogenous   constituent  of 

plant  galls,    177 
Galls    of    plants,    their    nitrogenous    con- 
stituents,   177 
G  a  1  y  1,    tetroxydiphosphaminodiarsenoben- 

zene,   123 
Gambir,    note   on   moisture   content,    224 
Gastric    disturbances,    prevention    of    those 

caused  by  sodium  carbonate,  iodides, 

oil  of  sandalwood  and  similar  drugs, 

165 
disturbances  produced  by  drugs,   165 
Gelatin  capsules,   medicated,  unsatisfactory 

commercial   quality,   52 
tampon,    use    to    arrest    hemorrhage    of 

the  nose,   48 
Gelonida   neurenterica,   a   diarrhea  remedy, 

123 
Somnifera,    a    proprietary    hypnotic,    124 
Gelsemine    and    gelseminine,    physiological 

study,    536 
Gelseminine,    its    purification,    536 
Gemmatein,  a  coloring  matter  from  Lyeo- 

perdon  gemmatum,   591 
General  rules  of  the  association,  xlv 

secretaries,    list   of,    xvii 
Genisteine,  a  new  base  isolated  from  com- 
mercial sparteine,   636 
picrate,    536 
platinochloride,     536 
Gentiacaulin,   further  investigation,   573 
Gentiana   acaulis,   further   investigation   of 

the  glucoside  from,  573 
purpurea,  presence  of  gentiopicrin,  673 
scabra,    chemical   examination   of   the   root, 

225 
Gentian,  compound  tincture,  acetic,  98 
root,     Japanese,     chemical     examination, 

225 
Gentiopicrin,     presence     in     Gentiana    pur- 
purea,   573 
Geoffrayin,    identical    with    rhatanin,    579 
Germanium,    new   source,    374 
Germicidal  activity  of  calomel,    365 
Germicide    and    antiseptic,    rational    use    of 

the   terms,    158 
Ghedda   wax   from    East  India,    301 
Gichtol,    mixture,    pine   gum   and   lard,    124 
Gitalin,  a  mixture,  572 
Gitalin    and    digitoxin,    investigation,    571 
Gland,    pituitary,    promiscuous    use    of    the 

extract  strongly  condemned,  305 
Glanduitrin,  a  hypophyse  extract,  124 
Glass    containers,    influence    of    alkalinity, 

heat,   and  acidity   on   contents,   44 
Glass,    estimation    of    the   inner   surface   of 

bottles,    42 
requirements  for  medicine  bottles,  41,  42 
solubility  in  water,   43 
Glaucidine,    254 
Glauco  Bandage,  a  zinc  oxide  and  ichthyol 

bandage,    124 
Globin,   estimation   in   urine,    638 
Gloss   oil,    testing   for   in   linseed   oil,   482 
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/3-Glucolmonoglucoside,       biochemical      syn- 
thesis,   575 
Gluco-p-oxyacetophenone,     synthesis    of 

picein,    578 
Glucose,    products   of    its    decomposition    in 
alkaline    liquids,    493 
quantitative   estimation    of,    in   urine,  641 
d-Glucosidase     and     maltase     are     distinct 

ferments,    607 
Glucosides      and     peroxydases     of     Hedera 
helix,   230 
in   orchids,    577 

of  the  purine  group,  synthetic,   577 
Glucoxylose,  a   new  sugar  contained  in   the 
bitter  principle  of  Daviesia  latifolia, 
214 
Glue,   effect  of  prolonged  heating,   598 
Glycarbin,    name   for  glycerol   carbonate,    a 

chemically  inert  diluent,  147 
Glycerides,  oxy-fatty,  new  method  of  prep- 
aration,   484 
Glycerin,     determination     in     tablets     and 
confections,    453 
formation   in   alcoholic   fermentation,   452 
new   method   of   determination,   453 
substitute    for,    exposed,    452 
synthetic  production,   452 
use   for   immersion   lenses,    175 
Glycerite  of  bismuth,   assay  for,   61 

suggested    formula,    61 
Glycerites,    61 

of   lemon   and   orange  peels,    formula,    62 
Glycerol     carbonate,     recommended     as     a 
chemically    inert    diluent,    147 
monoiodhydrin,    iodosapol,    128 
Glycerophosphates,      composition     of     com- 
mercial, 507 
precipitation  of  elixir,  53 
constitution,    506 

synthesis    of    the    a    and    &    glycerophos- 
phates,   506 
Glyceryl  acetate,  estimation  in  oil  of  laven- 
der,   425 
Glycid,  name  for  hydroxypropene  oxide,  453 
Glyco-Heroin,    Smith,    a   dangerous   mixture 

containing   heroin,    124 
Glycolic   acid,   auto-oxidation,   496 
a-Glycolmonoglucoside,    biochemical   synthe- 
sis,   575 
/3-Glycolmonosrlucoside,    biochemical    synthe- 
sis,  575 
Glycuronie   acid,   detection   in   urine,   639 
Glycuronic    acid    esters   the    cause    of    erro- 
neous     conclusions      with      Fehling's 
test,    639 
Glykobrom,    1?4 
Gold-cantharidin,    124 

report    on    the    usefulness    in    tuberculo- 
sis,   124 
Goldenseal,     an     admirable    side     crop     for 

ginseng  growers,  232 
Gold    salts,    sensitive    reaction    for,    360 
Gommier     rouge,     Haitian     name     for     the 
exudation    from    Bursera   gummifera, 
228 
Gonococcus,    culture   medium   for,   619 
Gonoktein,    composition,    125 
Gonosan,    examination   of,    235 
Gossypium,     chemical    examination    of    the 

root  bark,  225 
Goudron-Guyot,   a  French  tar  specialty,  125 
Gramonervin,    trade    name   of   tablets   com- 
posed  chiefly  of  butylchloral   hydrate 
and   calcium   glycerophosphate,    125 
Gram   stain,    simplification,    592 
Granatum,   criticism  of  assay  methods,  226 
Grape   juice   as   nourishment   and   medicine, 
226 
unfermented,     manufacture     in     Califor- 
nia,   88 
Graphite   rods    for   flame   tests,    342 
Great   Britain,   decrease  of  sale  of   proprie- 
tary  medicines  in,    16 


Grotan,  a  new  disinfectant  containing 
chlorine  and  iodine,    125 

Gruber-Widal  agglutination  test  for  ty- 
phoid   fever,    improved    test,    627 

Gru-gru  oil  from  kernels  of  Acrocomia 
sclerocarpa,   246 

Guaiacol,  desirable  form  for  administra- 
tion,   466 

Guaiacum  resin,  use  as  a  reagent  for  the 
detection  of  oxydases  and  of  minute 
traces  of  copper,  227 

Guarana,   variation   in   strength,    182 

Gum,  sapodilla,  largely  used  in  chewing 
gums,    273 

Gurjun  balsam,  chemical  nature  of  gurju- 
nene,  423 

Gurjunene,   chemical  nature,   423 

Guttamyl,    125 

Gyraldose,    a    vaginal    disinfectant,    126 

Gymnadenia  albida,  an  orchid  containing 
vanillin,    227 

Gynormon,  a  powder  prepared  from  ova- 
ries of  the  pig,   125 

H 

Haemoglobin   in   urine,   simple  test,   636 
Hsemaphilin,    preparation   for   use   in    chlo- 
rosis,   126 

Haematicum  Glausch,  an  iron-arsenic  spe- 
cialty,   126 

Hsemozon,   a    nutrient   specialty,    126 

Haitian  medicinal   plants,  228 

Halilek-i-Hindu,  the  unripe  fruit  of  Ter- 
minalia  chebula,  a  Hindoo  dysentery 
remedy,    168 

Halogenizing  methylene  derivatives,  influ- 
ence of  negative  radicles,   466 

Halogens,    321 

Halphen's  colophony  reagent,  color  reac- 
tions   with   other   resins,    263 

Handbook    of    useful    drugs,    166 

Hardness    of    water,    methods   of    determin- 
ing,   317 
of   water,    Wartha-Pfeifer  method   of   es- 
timation.   317 

Hay    fever,    calcium   chloride   as    a   remedy, 
348 
toxin,       administration       requires      great 
care,    620 

Heart  tonics,  the  question  of  their  stan- 
dardization.  167 

Heather,  suggested  used  as  beverage  to 
replace    tea,    coffee,    etc. 

Hectine,    392 

sodium    benzo-sulpho-paramido-phenyl-ar- 
senate,    129 

Hedera  helix,  its  glucosides  and  its 
peroxydases,    230 

Helichrysum  angustifolium,  characteristics 
of  the  volatile  oil,   424 

Hemanthine,  an  alkaloid  from  Haemanthus 
toxicarius,    126 

Hematoxylin,  preparation  of  Ehrlich's 
stain,    591 

Hemidesmus.  localization  of  the  saponin 
in,    581 

Hemi-lignins,  hemi-celluloses,  and  hemi- 
pentosanes   in   food-stuffs,    396 

Hemp,  jute  and  flax,  estimation  in  tex- 
tiles,   224 

Heroine  solutions,  economy  in  their  prep- 
aration,   538 

Herudin,  useful  in  the  transfusion  of 
blood,    298 

Hessalin,    eucalyptol,    126 

Hessol,    eucalyptus    oil,    126 

Hetroform,  hexamethylenetetramine  ben- 
zoate.   a   new  urinary   antiseptic,    126 

Heuran,   a  hay  fever  ointment,   126 

Hexal,  the  name  for  a  hexamethylenetetra- 
mine salt  of  sulphosalicylic  acid,   518 

Hexamethylenamine,  clinical  and  labora- 
tory  studies,   537 
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internal  antiseptic   value,    537 

in    urine   preventing   picric    acid   test   for 

albumin,    639 
in    urine,   reaction   for,    639 
liberation  of  formaldehyde  in  acid  media 

only,   538 
metallic    salt    compounds,    453 
trichloracetate,    preparation    and    germi- 
cidal  power,    538 
Hexamethylenetetramine    benzoate,    a    new 
urinary  antiseptic  sold  as  hetroform, 
126 
camphorate,    amphotropine,    121 
determination    of   phenol   in   presence   of, 
470 
Hexamethylene-tetramine-methyl-rhodanide, 

exploited  as   "rhodaform,"   139 
Hexamethylenetetramine     salts     of    sulpho- 
salicylic   acid,    518 
tablets,    use   as   fuel,   94 
Hexoxystearic     acid,     separation     from     di- 

and    tetroxystearic    acids,    487 
Hindoo  medicines,   notes  on,    168 
Hippoxanthine   d-glucoside,    synthesis,    577 
Histamin,    an   alkaloid    from   ergot,    126 
History  of  radio  activity,   350 
Holarrhena  antidysenterica,  a  Hindoo  rem- 
edy,   168 
Homeopathic   drugs   and   tinctures,   mineral 
constituents,    169 
pharmacopoeia,    history   and   comments,    5 
tinctures,     determination    of    characteris- 
tics,  96 
Homonataloin      and      nataloin,      reciprocal 
transformation    of    the    optical     iso- 
mers,   566 
constitution,    565 
Honey,   its  ferment  constituents,  298 
Honorary   presidents,    list   of,    xvii 
Hops,   effect  of  geographical  source  on  the 
composition,  232 
ester  value  of  the  volatile  oil  a  factor  in 

determining  the  source,   424 
investigation     of     the     nitrogenous     con- 
stituents,   539 
House      blooms      from      Thanksgiving      to 

March,    170 
House     of     Delegates,     officers     for     1914 

1915,    iii 
Humble-bee   and   melipone   waxes,    301 
Humulus,    investigation   of   the   nitrogenous 

constituents,    539 
Hura      crepitans,     source     of    the    Haitian 

drug    Arbre    au    diable,    228 
Hydriodic    acid,    formation    in    tincture    of 

iodine,    100 
Hydrocarbons,   400 

estimation   in   concentrated   oil   of   lemon, 
427 
Hydrocarotin,     a     mixture     of     two    phyto- 

sterins,   213 
Hydrochloric     acid,     new     method     for    the 
precise    standardization    of    solutions 
of,    321 
Hydrocyanic     acid     content     of     Triglochin 
maritimum,    289 
acid,    importance   of   its   consideration    in 

systematic   botany,    181 
acid,    new   method   of   determination,    510 
Hydrofluoric   acid,   treatment  of  burns,   327 
Hydrogenated    oils,    suggested    for    use    as 

ointment    bases,    104 
Hydrogenation   of   oils,   osmium   as   a  cata- 
lytic  agent,   479 
Hydrogen    peroxide,    action    on   free   haloid 
salts,   319 
peroxide   and   sodium   borate,   rate   of   de- 
composition   in    alkaline   solution,  320 
peroxide,     estimation    in     high    dilutions, 

313 
peroxide,    its    action    on   metals   and    use- 
fulness  for   disinfecting   instruments, 
320 
peroxide,  liberation  of  acids  by,  319 


peroxide,    quality   governed  by   price,    320 
peroxide,  use  in   destroying  organic  mat- 
ter of  urine,    632 
preparation    and   commercial    uses,    314 
sulphide,    detection   of   minute   traces,  328 

Hydroipecamine,  a  new  alkaloid  from 
ipecac,  chemical  formula  and  prop- 
erties,   542 

Hydrolecithin,  formation  from  egg-yolk 
lecithin,    299 

Hydropyron,  trade  name  for  lithium 
acetylsalicylate,    112 

Hydroquinone,    detection,    465 
new  dry  color  reaction  of,  466 

Hydroxide,  ammoniacal  copper,  action  on 
dextrose,    492 

Hydroxyaeetone,    acetol,    109 

Hydroxylamine,  detection  and  estimation, 
540 

Hydroxyphenylethylamine,  a  product  of 
the  putrefaction  of  proteins,  related 
to  epinephrine  in  its  pharmacologic 
action,    540 

p-Hydroxyphenylethylamine,  putrefactive 
product  in   food,    600 

Hydroxypropene    oxide,    glycid,    453 

Hydraganist  pastilles,  substitute  for  bi- 
chloride tablets,  containing  mercuric 
oxycyanide,    126 

Hydrargyrum  ammoniatum,  constitution, 
370 

Hydrasenecion,  Zyma,  trade  name  for  a 
standardized  hydrastis  preparation, 
127 

Hydrastine,  estimation  by  methods  depend- 
ing on  the  presence  of  a  lactone  and 
two    methoxy    groups,    232 
volumetric  estimation  in  hydrastis,   539 

Hydrastinine,     preparation     from     dihydro- 
hydrastine,   539 
synthetic    preparation    of    its    salts    and 
homologues,    540 

Hydrastis   alkaloids,    estimation,   232 

an      admirable      side-crop      for      ginseng 

growers,   232 
variation    in  strength,   182 
volumetric   estimation   of   hydrastine,   60 
volumetric    estimation   of   fluidextract,   60 

Hydrastopon,    composition,    127 

Hydrated   aluminum   silicate,    kaolinite,    373 

Hydrazine  salts,  reduce  chlorates,  bro- 
mates,  and  iodates  in  presence  of 
copper  oxide,   322 

Hygralon,    a   mercury   potash   soap,    127 

Hypnotics,  prevention  of  poisoning  by 
combination    with    ipecac,    178 

Hypophosphite  fallacy  kept  alive  by  ad- 
vertising,   339 

Hypophosphites,    compound   syrup,    91 

Hypophosphorous  acid   and  hypophosphites, 
estimation,    338 
acid,    new    method    of    manufacture,    338 

Hypophysin,  a  solution  of  hyophysis  ex- 
tract,   127 

Hypophysol  Poehl,  now  known  as  panto- 
physin    Poehl,    136 

Hyoscine  hydrobromide,  criticism  of  the 
U.    S.    P.    description   and   titles,    558 

Hyoscyamus,     infused     oil,     separation     on 
standing,    79 
variation    in   strength,    182 


Ice.  danger  of  infection  from,  315 
Igebin,  cold  and  fever  remedy,  127 
Illipe    oil    of    Mauritius    from    Bassia    lati- 

folia,    246 
Hun.  pure  form  of  creatinine,   127 
/3-Imidazolethylamine,  304  B 

Immersion    lenses,   glycerin   as   a   substitute 

for   oil,    175 
Immiscible   solvent,    carbon    disulphide   sug- 
gested,   343 
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Immunity,    relationship   of   anaphylaxis   to, 

612 
Immunology,  the  new  science,   170 
Impervious  coating  for  corks,  47 
Imported   drugs,    steps   should   be   taken   to 

prevent  possible  shortage,  157 
Incompatibles,    eutectic,    their    nature,    47 
Indian    bael,    a    Hindoo    dysentery    remedy, 

CEgle   marmelos,    168 
Indican   in   urine,    estimation,    640 

presence  in   the  blood  serum,   649 
Indicator,  new,  for  volumetric  analysis,  594 
Infused   oil    of   hyoscyamus,    separation    on 

standing,    79 
Infusions,  63 

Inhibin,    called    tampospuman,    composition, 
145 
trade  name  for  a  local  hemostatic,   127  ■ 
Insect  bites,   cod   liver  oil   an   antidote,   295 
Insecticides  and  fungicides,    170 

serial  number  abolished,   17 
Instruments,   use  of   hydrogen  peroxide  for 

disinfecting,   320 
International     Committee     on     pharmaceu- 
tical nomenclature,  v 
Opium  Conference,   175 
standards    adopted    in    the    British    Phar- 
macopoeia, 3 
Intracts,   name  for  extracts  from  sterilized 

drugs,  155 
Invertin,  action  on  cane  sugar  in  alcoholic 

solution,    607 
Iodates,    reduction   to  iodides   by   hydrazine 
salts   and   a  catalytic   substance,    322 
Iodeol,     an     oily     suspension     of     colloidal 

iodine,  127 
Iodglysol,    colloidal   solution    of   iodine  and 

glycogen,  128 
Iodic     acid,     value     in     oxidizing    hydriodic 

acid  in  tincture  of  iodine,  99 
Iodides,   detection,   327 

direct   iodometric   estimation,   326 
Iodimetry,   picric  acid  as  a  titration  basis, 

513 
Iodine  as  a  catalyst,   324 

benzol    solution    for    sterilization    of    the 

skin,    40 
complete  sterilization  of  the  skin,   41 
criticism  of  U.  S.  P.  directions  for  deci- 

normal   solution,    324 
determination    of    organically    combined, 

325 
estimation    in    ferrous    iodide   pills,    324 
in  the  sterilization  of  silk,  40 
in   the   treatment   of   arteriosclerosis,    324 
number  of  linseed  oil  and  petroleum  oils, 

483 
the  pharmacology  of,   325 
the    present    status    of    organic    prepara- 
tions, 325 
tincture,   formation   of   hydriodic   acid  in, 

100 
tincture   of,    oxidation    of    hydriodic    acid 

in,  99 
tincture,    preparation    by    percolation,    99 
yields  blue  compounds  besides  those  with 
starch,  392 
Iodised     phenol,     decoloration     in     presence 

of  water,  469 
Iodism  prevented  by  use  of  calcium  iodide, 

347 
Iodoferrated  cod  liver  oil,   precautions  nec- 
essary  in   its   preparation,   79 
Iodoform,   a  constituent  of  a  mineral   wa- 
ter, 455 
intravenous    injection     in    treatment    of 
leprosy,  455 
Iodoglobin,    trade    name    for    diiodtyrosin, 

128 
Iodometric    estimation    of    arsenic,    copper, 
and  iron,  325 
estimation   of   iodides,    326 
Iodosapol,   glycerol  monoiodohydrin,   128 
Iodotannic  acid,  estimation,   510 


Iodprothamin,    trade   name   for   prothsemin 

containing   10%    iodine,    128 
Iodurase  capsules,  contain  potassium  iodide 

and   leourine  extractive,    128 
Iothion  and  iothion  oil,   325 
Ipecac,    alkaloids,    541 

alkaloids,  effect  of  heat  in  assaying,  541 
in  amoebic  dysentery,  234 
variation   in  strength,   182 
Ipecacuanha,  a  hitherto  unpublished  effect, 
233 
cultivation,   233 

pharmacopoeial  assay  methods  give  vary- 
ing  results,   233 
properties   of   the    alkaloids,    541 
two   new   alkaloids   obtained,    542 
Ipecamine,    a    new    alkaloid    from    ipecac, 
chemical  formula  and  properties,  542 
Iron,  acids  of,  386 

albuminate,  estimation,   598 

and  arsenic,  excipient  for  pills  of,  82 

and     calcium     lactophosphate,     improved 

formula  for  the  syrup,   89 
and  quinine  citrate,  direct  estimation  of 

iron   content,    387 
arsenic,    and    copper,    iodometric    estima- 
tion,  325 
comparison  of  various  methods   of  deter- 
mination in  presence  and  in  absence 
of  phosphoric  acid,   387 
compounds    of   eugenol    and   vanillin,   468 
compounds     of     some    organic    oxy-acids, 

512 
determination  in  liquor  ferri  oxydati  sac- 

charati   arsenicalis,    70 
direct  determination  in   iron  and  quinine 
citrate    or    extractum    ferri    pomati, 
387 
galenical    solutions    of,    examination    and 

assay,   69 
oxides,   list  of,  386 
very  sensitive  reaction,   387 
Isaac   Plaut  Fellowship  in  pharmacy,   9 
Isapogen    and    isapogen    powder,    external 
remedies   containing  iodine  and  cam- 
phor,  128 
Iso-bebeerine,    chemical    constitution,    544 

ethyl   iodide,   properties,   544 
Isobenzoyl-glucoxylose,      a      constituent     of 

Daviesia  latifolia,  214 
Iso-cantharidin.    constitution,    568 
Iso-cantharidinic   acid,   constitution,   568 
Isocusparine,    chemical   properties,    532. 
Isoprene,   a   decomposition   product  of  rub- 
ber,   also    used    in    making    synthetic 
rubber,  270 
Isorhamnetin,     a     constituent     of     Alexan- 
drian senna,  275 
Isostrychnine,       pharmacodynamic      action, 

562 
Iso-thebaine,   properties,    253 
Itinerant    vending,    proposed    law    for    the 
regulation,    11 


Jacobis  Schwefelseife,  sulphur  soap  pre- 
pared from  mud  of  the  Jacobis 
spring,  84 

Jalap,    variation   in   strength,    182 

Janipha  manihot,  Haitian  name  for  starch 
from    Manihot    utilissima,    228 

Japanese  gentian  root,  chemical  examina- 
tion, 225 

Japan,   revenue  from  patent  medicines  in, 
16 
peppermint  industry,   257 

Jatropha    gossypifolii,    known    in    Haiti    as 
Petit   Medicinier  or  Petit  Mapou,  228 
urens,    poisonous    nature   of   the   stinging 
hairs,  234 

Javanese  citronella  oil,  an  oxide  constit- 
uent, 417 

Jecolein,  trade  name  for  a  cod  liver  oil 
emulsion,    128 
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Jego-saponin,  saponin  from  Styrax  japon- 
ica,  281 

Juice  of  grapes   as  nourishment  and  med- 
icine, 226 
technique    of    production    from    raspber- 
ries, 87 

Jute,  hemp  and  flax,  estimation  in  textiles, 
224 

K 

Kaempferin,  a  new  glucoside  of  kaempf- 
erol,  275 

Kaempferol,  1 :3 :4  trihydroxyflavonol  a 
constituent   of   senna,    275 

Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut,  chemical  research 
at,  13 

Kaju-nut,  171 

Kalamax,  a  specialty  for  restoring  the 
color   of   the  hair,    128 

Kalmaghin,  bitter  principle  from  Andro- 
graphis  paniculata,   185 

Kalmegh,  native  name  for  Andrographis 
paniculata,  chemical  examination, 
185 

Kamyllin,  extract  of  German  chamomile, 
129 

Kaolin,   interesting  history  of,    373 

Kaolinite,  proposed  name  for  hydrated 
aluminum   silicate,    373 

Kastanol,    bath   tablets,    129 

Katamen,  tablets  of  pyrazolon  phenyldi- 
methylsulphaminobenzoate,   129 

Kava-kava,    investigation    of    the    constitu- 
ents of  the  root,  235 
precipitation   in  the  fluidextract,   59 

Kephalidon,    aminoacetparaphenetidine- 
caffeine    hydrobromide,    129 

Kermes-scarlet,  a  coloring  from  Lecanium 
ilices,   586 

Kerosene,  masking  the  odor,  401 

Kersten  beakers,  new  handy  form,  23 

Ketones  in  making  plastic  condensates, 
473 

Kinazyme,  extract  of  spleen  with  pancreat- 
ic  enzymes,    129 

Kinetine,   a  coryza   specialty,    129 

Kinkelibah,  native  name  for  Combretum 
micranthum,  therapeutic  properties, 
211 

Kipp   apparatus,    improved   form,    30 

Kjeldahl   process,   modification   using   vana- 
dium  oxide,    332 
use    of    formaldehyde    in    the    determina- 
tion   of   ammonia,    332 

Klinopast,  a  new  sterilizable  rubber  adhe- 
sive plaster,   129 

Kodan,  trade  name  for  a  hand  disinfectant, 
129 

Kola   nuts,   effects   of  sterilization,   155 

Kombe-strophanthin,    chemistry    of,    582 

"Kornrade"  seed,  localization  of  the  sap- 
onin  in,    581 

Krautersaft  ( herb  juice) ,  Sprengel's,  a 
specialty  containing  licorice,  jalap, 
and   frangula,    143 

Kresophine,   a   coal-tar   derivative,    129 

Kukui  oil,  source,  character  and  con- 
stants, 247 


Labelling  medicinal  preparations  under  the 

Foods  and  Dru^s  Act,   17 
Label  varnish,   formula,   51 
Laboratory   burners,    adjustable   tripod   for, 

34 
Lacalut,    proprietary    name    for    aluminum 

lactate,    129 
Lac,    Burmese    (thitsi),    from    Melannorhcea 

usitata,  285 
Lacceric    acid,    derivative    of    the    wax    of 

Tachardia   lacca,   283 
a  new   acid  from   stick   lac,   283 
Laccerol,  a  new  alcohol  from  stick  lac,  283 


derivative   of    a    constituent   of   the   wax 
of  Tachardia  lacca,  283 
Lacceryl    laccerate,    a    constituent    of    the 

wax  of  Tachardia  lacca,  283 
Lacmoid,    constituents,    592 
Lacmosol,   the  ether  soluble  and  most  sen- 
sitive   constituent    of    lacmoid,    prep- 
aration, 592 
Lac,    stick,    presence   of   high   carbon   ester 

in,  283 
Lac    sulphur,    composition    of    commercial 

article,    328 
Lactalbumin,   precipitation    and    estimation 

of,  302 
Lactic    acid    bacilli,    effect    on    diphtheria, 
618 
acid,    formation    in    alcoholic    fermenta- 
tion, 511 
Lantana   camara,    oil   of,    424 
Lantol,  ampoules  of  rhodium  A,  130 

or  colloidal  rhodium,  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tetanus,  469 
Larch  turpentine,   variations  in   acid  num- 
ber, 236 
Larkspur    seed,    insecticidal    value    of    the 
fluidextract    due    mainly    to    the   oil, 
237 
Laudanum,    B.    P.    1914,    comment    on    the 

change   in    strength,    101 
Lavender,   analysis  of  the  oil,   425 
Law   for  the  regulation  of  itinerant  vend- 
ing,   proposed,    11 
affecting    medicinal    and    chemical    prod- 
ucts, revision,  12 
patent  and   trade-mark,    review    of   their 

present  condition,   14 
pharmacy,  proposed,  enacted  and  amend- 
ed, 12 
Laxogran,   coated  white  mustard  seed,   130 
Lead,   a  new,   very  delicate  test,   375 
action  of  water  on,   314 
contribution    to    our    knowledge    of    the 

tetrad  form,   376 
danger  of  poisoning,   376 
detection  in  bismuth  subnitrate  and  sub- 
carbonate,  382 
poisoning  from  water  pipes,  376 
sensitiveness  of  reagents  for,   374 
pigments,   use   prohibited   in   France,    374 
volumetric   method  for,   375 
Lecithalbumin,    lipamin,    130 
Lecithin-copper,  marketed  as  lecutyl,   130 
Lecithinervin,   tablets   of   lecithin   and   bro- 
mides,  130 
Lecithin     from    egg-yolk,    conversion    into 
distearyllecithin,    299 
in  beer,  300 

separation  from   egg  yolk  not  necessary, 
300 
Lecithins,   chemical   nature,   299  . 

Lecutyl,    lecithin-copper,    130 
Legislation,    poison,    the    need    for    greater 

uniformity   in,    11 
Legumin,      preparation      from      soya     bean 

cake,  599 
Lekosan     tablets,    a    combination    of    kola, 

lecithin,   etc.,   130 
Lemon,   detection   of  pinene  in   the  oil,   425 
oil,  citral  content,   426 

concentrated,    estimation    of    the    hydro- 
carbon content,   427 
peel,   glycerite,   formula  for,   62 
Lepidium  campestre,  volatile  oil  of,   431 
Leukonin,  name  for  sodium  metantimoniate 

used  in  enameling,  382 
Levant   wormseed,    adulteration,    273 
Liberation   of   acids   by   hydrogen   peroxide, 

319 
License,   national  pharmacy,   10 
Liebig   condenser,    new    form    with    interior 

cooler,  32 
Life  without  microbes,    170 
Lignin,   separation   in   food-stuffs,    396 
Lignum  nephriticum,   botanical  source,   238 
historical   data   and  uses,   238 
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Lime  leaf  oil,   characteristics,    427 
Limonene,    auto-oxidation,   428 
transformation    into    carvomenthene    and 
menthane,    428 
Linalol,   constitution,   428 
Linimenta,  65 

Linimentum    Aconiti  et  Chloroformi,  modi- 
fied formula,   65 
Ammonia?,   modified  formula,   65 
Ammonii  Iodidi,   modified  formula,   66 
Belladonna?,    modified   formula,    66 
Camphorae,   modified   formula,   66 
Chloroformi,   modified   formula,  66 
Juniperi    Compositum,-   "rheumatol,"    139 
Opii   Comp.,  modified  formula,   66 
Saponis,  modified  formula,  66 
Saponis  Mollis,  modified  formula,  67 
Terebinthinae,   modified  formula,   67 
Terebinthinae    Aceticum,     modified    form- 
ula, 67 
Linoliments,   formulae  and   uses,   67 
Linolimentum    liquidum,    formula   for,    67 

spissum,   formula   for,   67 
Linseed   oil,    changes    produced   by    autohy- 
drolysis,  483 
iodine  number  of,    483 

testing  for   the  presence  of  gloss   oil,  482 
Lipamin,    a    lecithalbumin,    130 
Lipormones,   suggested   name   for  ether  ex- 
tracts of  animal  organs,  303 
Lippia    mexicana    s.    Lippia    dulcis,    thera- 
peutic use,  239 
Liquid    paraffin,    internal    use,    method    of 
purification,   402 
sterilization,    38 
Liquid  petrolatum  as  an  aid  in  capsule  fill- 
ing, 53 
Liquid    pharmaceutical    preparations,    care 
in  filling   small  containers   for  coun- 
ter sales,  44 
Liquid  soap,  simple  and  economic  formula, 

84 
Liquores,  68 

Liquor    Antisepticus,    a    new    and    satisfac- 
tory  formula  for,    68 
Alkalinus,   new  and  satisfactory   formula 

for,  68 
Cresoli  Saponatus,  D.  A.-B.  V.,  assay,  69 
Cresolis    Compositus,    suggested    formula 

and   method    of   manufacture,    69 
Ferri  albuminati,  examination  and  assay, 

69 
Ferri      oxydati       saccharati      arsenicalis, 

analysis,    70 
Magnesii   Citratis,   a  new   formula,   71 
Magnesii    Citratis,    improved    method    of 

preparing,    71 
Magnesii  Citratis,  oil   of  lemon   in,  71 
Opii  Sedativus  B.   P.   C,  instability,  72 
Lithium    acetylsalicylate,    marketed    as    ap- 
yron   and   as   hydropyron,    112 
acetylsalicylate,   preparation,   497 
Little   known    foreign    products,    170 
Lloyd's   reagent   in   the  estimation   of   mor- 
phine,  545 
reagent,    its   adsorption   of    different   sub- 
stances    as     compared    with     animal 
charcoal     and     aluminum     hydroxide, 
395 
reagent,  use  in  alkaloidal  estimation,  395 
Local  branches,   officers  of,   xi 

secretaries,   list  of,   xviii 
Lokanic  acid,  a  derivative  of  lokaonic  acid, 

the  acid  of  lokao  dye-stuff,  593 
Lokao  dye-stuff.    593 
Lotio  Alba,   formula  for,  75 

alba,   precautions   necessary  to  produce  a 
satisfactory   preparation,    76 
Lotion,    benzoin,    glycerin,    and   rose  water, 

preparation   of,   76 
Lotiones,   75 

Lotio   Sulphurata,   formula  for,  75 
Lotion,   white,   formula  for,  75 


Lubanol,    an    alcohol    found    in    Siam    ben- 
zoin,   196 

Ludyl       "1151,"       phenyldisulphaminotetro- 
xydiaminoarsenobenzene,    130 

Luminous  fly-paper,  49 

Lycoperdon   gemmatum,   gemmatein,   a   col- 
oring matter  from,   591 

Lytinol,    sodiumdioxybenzenealuminum 
iodohypoiodate,  130 

M 

Mace    and    nutmegs,    history    and    descrip- 
tion,  241 
Madar,   Calotropis  procera,   199 
Magma  Bismuthi,  improved  formula,  77 
Magnesias,   a  criticism   on   the  method   of 
manufacture  given   in  the  N.    F.,   77 
Magnesia,  assay  and  standardization,  77 
Magnesium    acetylsalicylate,    preparation, 
497 
chloride,    an    aid   in    promoting   oxidation 

processes,    361 
chloride  as   mineralizer,    362 
citrate  solution,  new  formula,  71 
estimation,    361 

estimation    in    calcium   salts,    361    , 
-ether   narcosis,    171 

glycerophosphate,     composition     of     com- 
mercial, 507 
orthoborate,    crystallization    from    molten 

magnesium   chloride,    362 
perchlorate,   preparation   of,   322 
peroxide    in    the    production    of    readily 

soluble   tablets,    92 
sulphate,  action  as  a  cathartic,  362 
sulphate    in    the    treatment    of    tetanus, 

362,  363 
sulphate,   microchemical  detection  in   saf- 
fron,  271 
Male    fern,    capsules,    unsatisfactory    com- 
mercial quality,  52 
extract,   examination  of  commercial  sam- 
ples,  80 
improved    method    of    administering    the 

liquid  extract,  80 
precipitation   in   the  fluidextract,  59 
unusual  case  of  fatal  poisoning,   188 
Malic   acid,  new  reaction,   518 
Mallebreine,    aluminum  chlorate,   130 
Malonic   acid,   auto-oxidation,   496 
Maltase  and   a-glucosidase  are   distinct  fer- 
ments,  607 
Malt  extract,  determination  of  the  diastatic 
power,   57 
extracts,  factors  determining  quality  and 

determination  of  constants,  57 
extract,    laboratory   studies   on,   58 
Mandragora    root,     poisonous     constituents, 

239 
Manganese,   a  new  test  for  its  presence  in 
water,   385 
catalytic   action,   464 
Manganous     chloride     compound     of     hexa- 

methylenamine,    453 
Manihot    utilissima.    the    starch    known    in 

Haiti   as   Janipha  manihot,   228 
Manila   oil   of  vetiver,    properties   and   con- 
stants,  437 
Manketti    nuts,    a    new    oil    seed,    Ricioden- 
dron    Rautanneni,    239 
oil,    obtained    from    Riciodendron    Rauta- 
nenni    seed.    240 
Manufacture  of   spirit  of  nitrous   ether,  _  86 
Market  for  medicinal   herbs  held  in   Switz- 
erland.   172 
Martol,    trade    name    for    a    cod    liver    oil 

emulsion.    128.    131 
Mass    of    ferrous    carbonate.    Vallet's    mass, 

improved  formula,  78 
Mastic   solutions,  use  in   wound  treatment, 

241 
Mastisol,  formula  for  a  substitute,  131 
Materia  medica,  its  proper  study  in  medical 
schools,   171 
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Matricaria  chamomilla,  constituents,  of  the 

flowers,    206 
Meat    extract    and    yeast    extract,    compari- 
son,   396 
extract     nitrogen,      differentiation     from 
that  of  yeast  and  plant  extracts,  395 
juice,  Valentine's,  contains  no  coagulable 
proteins,    148 
Medical   education,  decrease  in   the  number 
of  colleges  and  students,   171 
service    of    the    army    and    the    military 
apothecary,   18 
Medicated  capsules,  unsatisfactory  commer- 
cial   quality,    52 
Medicinal    herb    market    held    in     Switzer- 
land.   172 
plant  gardens,   152 
plants,    cultivation,    150 
plants,  growing  of,    150 
plants,    influence   of    soil    composition    on 

their  cultivation,    153 
plants  of  Haiti.   228 

plants,     systematic     culture     experiments 
based    upon    scientific    investigations, 
151 
plants,     their     cultivation     deserving     of 

greater  consideration,   152 
tablets,   the  assay  of  certain.   93 
Medicine  bottle  glass,   requirements.    41 
bottle   with   graduated  spoon    attachment, 
20 
Medina],  death  after  ordinary  dose.   131 
Melannorhoea   usitata,    the  source   or   thitsi, 

285 
Melipone  and  humble-bee  waxes,   301 

wax,    an    admixture    to    Indian    beeswax, 
301 
Melubrin.      sodium      antipyrine-methan-sul- 
phonate.   139 
solutions,    marketed  in    ampoules   as   "py- 
raltrin   injections."  139 
Membpr=hip    Committee,    list    of.    vii 
Mensicorsan-Nervontonicum.    a    bromo-vale- 
rian    specialty,    131 
Wundpuder,    a    zinc-vaselin-fatty    dusting 
powder,   132 
Menstrua    for    digitalis,    squill    and    conval- 
laria,    greater   percentage    of    alcohol 
recommended.  49 
Mensua  ferrea  oil  from  Indian  seeds,  245 
Menthane    and    carvomenthene,    production 

from    limonene,   428 
Mentha   sylvestris.    characters   of   the   vola- 
tile oil.   429 
Menthol-acetanilid.     eutectic     concentration 

and  m.  p.,  47 
Menthol,  melting  point  variations,  430 
Mercoid,    a   suspension    of    calomel   and    so- 
dium      mereurysalicylsulphonate       in 
paraffin,    132 
Mercurial    ointment,    improved    method    of 
assay   desirable,    106 
ointment,  simple  method  of  assay,    107 
Mercurialized   serum    in   treatment  of   cere- 
brospinal syphilis,  620 
Mercuriated    tyrosin,    preparation,    462 
Mercuric    acetylsalicylate,    preparation,    497 
benzoate,   constitution,   500 
chloride,   decomposition  when  mixed  with 

alkaloidal    tinctures,    366 
chloride,    determination    in    pastilles,    368 
chloride,   fallacy   of   sodium   phosphite   as 

an   antidote,   368 
chloride,    its    disinfecting    power    not    in- 
jured by  soap,  367 
chloride  poisoning,  dangers  from  vagina] 

douches,    367 
chloride    poisoning,    effects    of    restricted 

sale,    367 
chloride    poisoning,    phosphorous    acid    as 

an   antidote.   368 
chloride,   proposition   to  displace  the  tab- 
lets by  ampoules,  43 
chloride,  safe  form  for  antiseptic  use,  368 


chloride  tablets,  addition  of  tartar  emetic 

to  prevent  poisoning,  95 
chloride   tablets,   comment  on   the   propo- 
sition to  standardize,   368 
chloride     tablets,     discussion     of     foreign 
pharmacopoeial    formulas    and    titles, 
95 
chloride  tablets,  method  of  assay,  369 
chloride   tablets,    need    for    restriction    of 

their  sale  and  distribution,   367 
chloride  with  aromatic   tellurides  produce 

double  salts,   391 
cyanide     compound     of     hexamethylena- 

mine,  453 
iodide,   determination   in  tablets,   371 
oxide,      decomposition     of     trichloracetic 
acid   by,   497 
Mercuriocoleolo,  a  double  oleate  of  mercury 

and    cholesterol,    132 
Mercurous    chloride,    determination    in    tab- 
lets,   365 
chloride,    fumigation,    366 
chloride,  germicidal  activity,  365 
chloride,    suspension    in    aqueous    liquids, 
366 
Mercury,   amidochloride,   constitution,   370 
ammoniated,  constitution.  370 
detection    in    excretions,    640 
determination  in   organic   substances,   364 
electrolytic  estimation  in  urine,   640 
dimethyl-phenyl-pyrazolon,     marketed     as 

argulan,    113 
oxycyanide,   hydraganist   pastilles,    126 
preparation    of    combinations     unaffected 

by  metals.  371 
volumetric     estimation     of     some     of     its 
compounds,    364 
Mesothorium  rays.  Rontgen  rays  a  possible 
substitute.    355 
(thorium-X),   extreme  instability,    "Dora- 
mad."  357 
Metallic  colloids,  bactericidal  properties.  344 
impurities    in    extracts,    necessity    of    of- 
ficial tests   for,   56 
Metals,   343 

action   of   hydrogen   peroxide  on,   320 
electrical  resistance  at  low  temperatures, 

343 
oily  suspensions  for  hypodermic  adminis- 
tration,  344 
Metamarthecum     luteo-viride,     isolation     of 

the  glucoside  from,  240 
jS-Metanitrobenzylglucoside,     biochemical 

synthesis,    576 
Metaphenylenediamine,      sensitive      reagent 

for  gold  salts.   360 
Metaxyleneglycol-/3-glucoside,    biochemical 

synthesis,    576 
Method   in   the  drug   store.   19 
Methods  of  administration  of  drugs.    172 
Methyl     alcohol,     absorption     through     the 
lungs,  457 
alcohol,    detection,    456 

alcohol,    detection    in    spirituous   prepara- 
tions,  455 
alcohol,  detection  in  tinctures,  456 
alcohol,   effects  of  inhalation,   458 
alcohol,    new   method   of   detecting   in   de- 
natured alcohol,   456 
alcohol,   precaution   in   Deniges'   test,    457 
alcohol,    precautionary    measures    against 

poisoning,   458 
alcohol  solution  of  cane  sugar,   action  of 

invertin  on,   607 
alcohol,     the    question    of    its     poisonous 
effects,    459 
Methylborneol    chromate,    preparation    and 

description,   384 
Methyl  chloride,  the  cause  of  peculiar  nar- 
cosis,  459 
a-Methyldcxtrogalactoside,    biochemical 

synthesis,    576 
Methylene   blue,   removal  of  stains,    331 
derivatives,   halogenizing,   466 
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Methyl    ester    of    piperonyl-atophan,    mar- 
keted as  synthalin,   144 
Methylfenchyl    chromate,    preparation    and 

description,    384 
a-Methylgalactoside,    biochemical    synthesis, 

576 
Methyl-hexamethylenetetramine  dichromate, 
surgical  disinfectant  marketed  under 
the  name  of  chromoform,  116 
Methyl-isobebeerine     methyl     iodide,     prop- 
erties,  544 
Methyl-isobebeerine,  properties,  544 
Methylnatalo-emodin,    formation    from    ho- 

monataloin,    565 
Methyl-pyrindol,    preparation     and    proper- 
ties,   553 
Methyl  red,   use   as   indicator  in  alkaloidal 
determinations,  593 
salicylate,    unreliability    of    the    vanillin 
test,    439 
Methysticin,   chemical   nature,    235 
Microbes,   effect  of  solar  rays,   172 
life  without,    170 

removal     from     liquids     by    currents    of 
air,    614 
Microscopical  examination  of  urinary  sedi- 
ments,   640 
Milk,    condensed,    the    use   of    fermentation 
in  determining  its  sugar  content,  303 
curdling    by    rennin    modified    by   calcium 

citrate,   503 
detection  of  nitrates  in,  336 
estimation  of  lactalbumin,   302 
mother's,    importance    of    catalase    value 

302 
of   almonds   substituted    by    milk    of   pea- 
nuts for  feeding  infants,   56 
of   peanuts,    a   surrogate   for   milk   of  al- 
monds in   feeding  infants,  56 
rapid    method    of   determining   butter-fat 

477 
simple  test  for  added  water,  301 
supply   of   Basel,   its   quality,    302 
Millet   seed,   adulterated,    240 
Mineral    constituents    of    certain    tinctures 

and    drugs,    169 
Mineralizer,   magnesium  chloride,   362 
Mineral  water,   iodoform  a  constituent,  455 
Miostagmin   reaction   of   Ascoli,    for  gastric 

carcinoma,  619 
Mixed   vaccines,   unscientific   character,    621 
Mixture,    Bordeaux,    improved    formula,    78 
rhubarb  and   soda,   improved  formula,   79 
Mixtures,   78 
Mocaya  oil  from   Acrocomia   sclerocarpa  of 

West  Indies,   246 
Modern  antirheumatics,   172 
Molecular  association,  nature  of,  309 
Momordica    Charantia,    known    in    Haiti    as 

Assorosi  or  The  maron,   228 
Monoformylmorphine,        preparation        and 

properties,   548 
Monosodium  phosphate,   properties,   347 
Morphine   and   phenols,   characterization   by 
aid  of  uranium  salts,  547 
chemical,   physical,   and  physiological   de- 
termination   in    cases    of    poisoning, 
547 
formation    and    yield    in    poppy    capsules, 

255 
new   method   of    estimation   in   pills,    tab- 
lets,   etc.,    546 
new   reaction,    547 
notes  on  the  estimation  of,  545 
Morpho-thebaine.    properties,   253 
Morus  alba.   var.   latifolia  contains   adenine 

and  choline,   521 
Mother's    milk,    catalase    value    of    import- 
ance,   302 
elimination    of   acetanilide   in,    463 
Mould    sometimes    the    cause    of    red    spots 

on   potassium   iodide,   345 
Mr*Tah    seed,    localization    of    the    saponin 
«-    581 


Mudar,   Calotropis   procera,    199 

Murexid  reaction,  colors  produced  by  dif- 
ferent bases,   647 

Musa  paradisica,  use  in  Haiti,  228 

Museum,  pharmacognosy,  value,  scope  and 
arrangement,    176 

Mushrooms,    cultivation    of    edible    variety, 
240 
poisonous  ones  of  Germany,  241 

Mustard  oils   in    Cruciferae,   431 

seed,    containing   an   edible   fixed   oil,   276 

Myrcia  Gale,  character  of  the  volatile  oil, 
241 

N  . 

Nahar  seeds  from  Mensua  ferrea  of  In- 
dia, 245 

Nahrsalz,  nutrient  salt,  134 

Naphthalin  monobromide,  use  for  immer- 
sion  lenses,   175 

/3-Naphthol-antipyrine,     eutectic    concentra- 
tion   and    m.    p.,    47 
-salol,  eutectic  concentration  and  m.  p.,  47 

Narcosia,  a  novocain  local  anesthetic  mix- 
ture,   132 

Narcotic  addiction  in  Tennessee,   173 

preparations  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  and  N.  F., 
drug  content,    174 

Narcotics,  dangers  of  combining  their  use, 
173 

Nasturtium  amphybium,   volatile  oil  of,  431 

Nataloin      and      homonataloin,      reciprocal 
transformation   of    the   optical    isom- 
ers,   566 
constitution,    565 

National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy," report  of  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, 10 

National    Formulary,    changes    which    have 
taken  place  in  preparations  made  ac- 
cording   to    some    of    the    proposed 
formulae,    6 
Formulary,  committee  on,  v 
Formulary,    criticisms,    6 
pharmacy  license,   10 

Native  hop  bush,  Daviesia  latifolia,  con- 
stituents of  the  leaves  and  stems,  214 

Nature  of  molecular  association,   309 

Ndilo  oil,  from  Calophyllum  inophyllum 
kernels  of  Fiji  islands,  245 

Neo-bornyval,  preparation  and  properties, 
132 

Neohexal,  the  name  for  a  hexamethylene- 
tetramine  salt  of  sulphosalicylic 
acid,    518 

Neolysol,    a    chlorcresol    preparation,    132 

Neosalvarsan,    apparatus    for    the    intrave- 
nous  injection,    133 
deaths    following    the    intraspinal    injec- 
tion,   133 
severe   cutaneous    eruption    following   the 

administration,    133 
estimation,    133 

Nerolidol.    identical    with    peruviol,    432 

Neroli  oil,   contains  farnesol,   432 

Nerven-Kraft-Nahrsalz,  nerve  tonic  nutri- 
ent salt,    134 

Nervinum,  a  specialty  consisting  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  volatile  oils,  133 

Neuendorfer  Schwefelseife,  sulphur  soap 
prepared  from  the  mud  of  the  Neu- 
endorf   sulphur    springs,    84 

Neurine,    formation    from   choline,    528 

New-bornyval,  preparation  and  properties, 
132 

Newspaper  publicity  and   suicides,    180 

Nickel   in    fats,   modification   of   method  of 
determination,   481 
nitrate  compound  of  hexamethylenamine, 

453 
not   acted   upon   by   water,    314 

Nicotine,   color   reactions   of,    548 
content  of  the  tobacco  plant.  287 
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m-Nicotine  derivatives,  550 
Nicotine  estimation,    549 
Ninhydrin,  dialysable  products  reacting  to, 
641 
-reacting   non-colloidal   substances   in   the 
urine,    641 
Nitrates   and   nitrites,    delicate   colorimetric 
method   for  their   detection   and   esti- 
mation,  336 
Nitrates,   detection   in  milk,   336 

diphenylamine    reaction    less    sensitive   in 
strong  solutions,    336 
Nitrites   and   nitrates,    delicate   colorimetric 
method   of   detection    and   estimation, 
336 
Nitrites,   gravimetric  estimation,  335 
Nitrogen-free      extractive      substances      in 

food-stuffs,    396 
Nitrogen,     injection     in     tuberculous     peri- 
tonitis,   332 
in  plant,  meat,   and  yeast  extract,   differ- 
entiation,   395 
liberation  in  reaction  of  NaOBr  on  urea, 

644 
peroxide,  estimation  in  high  dilutions,  313 
Nitroglycerin,    deterioration    of    tablets,    96 
effects    on    those    engaged    in    its    manu- 
facture, 459 
notes  on  the  estimation  of,    459 
Nitrometer,    simple   form,    22 

simplified    form,    22 
Nitron     acetate,      for     the     estimation     of 

tungstic   acid,    385 
Nitrosonitrodesacetyl-aspidospermine,       for- 
mation,   525 
Nitrous  acid,  detection  in  presence  of  nitric 
acid,    335     • 
ether,    assay    of    the    spirit    by    titration 

with   thiosulphate,   87 
ether,  manufacture  of  the  spirit,  86 
ether,     rate     of     decomposition     of     the 

spirit,   87 
gases,   poisonous   effects,    334 
oxide,   impurities   of,    335 
Noguchi  test  in   inherited  syphilis,    621 
Nomenclature,    international    system    advo- 
cated,   7 
pharmaceutical,    importance    of    its    cor- 
rection,  7 
Normal  saline   solution,   now   0.91    percent., 
73 
salt  solution,  new  technique,   74 
Norwegian  Pharmacopoeia  1913,  fourth  edi- 
tion,   5 
Novinjectol   ointment,   a  new  antigonorrhe- 

ic,    133 
Novocaine,  local  action  strengthened,  550 
Novocolchinin.  mixture  of  quinine  sulphate 

and  sodium  guaiacolphosphate,   133 
Novotryposafrol,   trade   name   for   a   trypo- 

safrol  derivative,   133 
Novozan,  magnesium  peroxide  mixture,  134 
Nucleinic   acid,   constitution,    599 

acid,   synthesis   of,   599 
Nucleins    and    nucleinic    acid,    constitution, 

599 
Nut,    manketti,    a   new    oil   seed    from   Ger- 
man   South    West   Africa,    239 
Nutmegs    and    mace,    history    and    descrip- 
tion,   241 
Nutrient   salts,    various    combinations    mar- 
keted   under    the    name   of    Nahrsalz, 
134 
value    of    inorganic    salts,    349 
Nux    vomica   and    strychnine,    incompatibil- 
ity   with    alkalies,    iodides,    and    bro- 
mides,   561 
Nux    vomica,   a   new   alkaloid   struxine,   241 
assay   of   the   drug   and   its   preparations, 
244 
Nylander's   sugar   test,    additional   informa- 
tion,   642 


Ocimum   gratissimum,    properties   and   con- 
stituents of  the  volatile  oil  from,  432 
Odorous  products  in  plants,  their  formation 

and  distribution,    174 
CEgle   marmelos,    a    Hindoo   dysentery   rem- 
edy,   168 
CEnothera  biennis,   calcium   oxalate  in,    512 
Oesteran,    a  liquid  preparation   for   coughs, 

etc.,    134 
Officers  of  the  association  for  1914-1915,  iii 
of  the  association  since  organization,  xii 
Oil,    almond,    substitutes    and    adulterants, 
476 
and    paste    colors,    changes    due   to    auto- 
hydrolysis,    483 
camphorated,  toxicity  of,  201 
Canada  balsam,  properties  and  constants, 

414 
cape,     botanical     source    and    characters, 

203 
cedar,   toxic  effects,   205 
chaulmoogra,    origin   of  the  genuine,   206 
chaulmoogra,  useful  in  leprosy,  207 
of  chenopodium  in  hookworm  disease,  207 
Chinese   wood,   examination   of,   488 
cod    liver,    to    what    does    it    owe   its   me- 
dicinal   activity,    295 
copaiba  balsam,    investigation   of   its   ses- 
quiterpenes,  418 
costus  root,   composition,  419 
fixed,    examination    of    that    from    Arge- 

mone   mexicana,    187 
fixed,   from   the   fruit  of   Canarium   poly- 

phyllum,   202 
from     clove     leaves,     characteristics     and 

constants,   418 
from   lime   leaves,   characteristics,    427 
from    pimento    leaves,    properties,    433 
illipe,  from  Bassia  latifolia  of  Mauritius, 

246 
iodoferrated  cod  liver,  precautions  neces- 
sary  in    its   preparation,    79 
Javanese    citronella,    an    oxide    constitu- 
ent,   417 
kukui.    source,    character    and    constants, 

247 
linseed,   iodine  number  of,   483 
linseed,  testing  for  the  presence  of  gloss 

oil,   482 
mastix   leaf,  properties,  429 
mocaya,    from    the    gru-gru    palm,    Acro- 
comia    sclerocarpa,    of    the   West    In- 
dies,   246 
ndilo,    from    kernels    of    Calophyllum    in- 

ophyllum    of    the    Fiji    islands,    245 
neroli,   contains  farnesol,   432 
of  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa,  from  West  In- 
dian   nuts,    246 
of   Amoora   rohituka  from   Indian   seeds, 

244 
of     anise,     certification     of     the     Chinese 

Government,    409 

of   Argentine   mint,   characters   of,    429 

of    Artemisia    vulgaris,    constants    of    an 

oil    from    Hongkong,    its    use    as    a 

patent   medicine  by  the   Chinese,   410 

of    birch,     unreliability     of    the    vanillin 

test,    439 
of   birch,    vanillin    test   for   purity,    439 
of  bitter   almonds,    detection   of   chlorine 

in,    411 
of   black   sage,   constituents,   290 
of  black   sage,   investigations  on,   411 
of  calamus,  constituents,   412 

adulteration   with   glyceryl   acetate,   412 
of   Calophyllum    inophyllum   from   Indian 

seeds,  245 
of  Calophyllum  inophyllum  kernels  from 

Fiji   islands,   245 
of  candlenut,  source,  character  and  con- 
stants,  247 
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of     cassia,     certification    of    the    Chinese 
Government,  409 

of    cinnamon,    stability    of    the    cinnamic 
aldehyde,    415 

of     citronella,     geraniol     and     citronellal 
contents   of   the   oils    from   Java   and 
Ceylon,   417 
Oil  of  Cochlearia  officinalis,  characters,  211 

of     cocoanut,     purification     with    concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  480 

of  cod  liver,  antidote  for  insect  bites,  295 

of     Cryptomeria     japonica,     constituents, 
213 

of     Cymbopogon     coloratus,     yield,     char- 
acteristics,  and   constants,   420 

of  Dacryodes  hexandra,  presence  of  1-syl- 
vestrene   established,    420 

of     Elsholtzia     cristata,     properties     and 
constants,   420 

of    Eruca   sativa    from    Indian    seeds,    245 

of   fennel,   melting    point    variations,    430 

of  galangal,   chemistry  of,   423 

of   galbanum,    constituents,    423 

of   ginger,    a    dextrorotatory    oil   obtained 
from  Japanese  ginger  root,   423 

of    gurjun    balsam,    chemical    nature    of 
gurjunene,    423 

of  Helichrysum  angustifolium,  character- 
istics,   424 

of  hops,  effect  of  geographical  source  on 
composition,    232 

of   hops,    ester   value   a   factor   in    deter- 
mining the  source,   424 

of  hyoscyamus,  separation  of  the  infused 
oil  on  standing,  79 

of  Lantana  camara,  424 

of  lavender,   notes  on  the  analysis,   425 

of  lemon,  citral  content,  426 

of     lemon,     concentrated,     estimation     of 
the  hydrocarbons,   427 

of  lemon,   detection  of  pinene,   425 

of    linseed,     changes    produced    by    auto- 
hydrolysis.    483 

of  Mensua  ferrea   from  Indian  seeds,  245 

of    Mentha    sylvestris,    characters    of    oil 
from    Cyprus,    429 

of  Mustard,  a  remedy  for  toothache,  430 

of  Myrtle,   characters,   432 

of    Ocimum    gratissimum,    properties   and 
constituents,    432 

of    Pentadesma    butyracea,    from    kernels 
of  southern  Nigeria,  246 

of  peppermint,   one  cause   of  low   results 
in    the   assay,    429 

of    rose,    adulterations    and    their    detec- 
tion,   434 

of   rose,    Anatolian,   good    quality   of,   434 

of  rose,   adulteration  of,   435 

of  rose,    production    in    Oregon,    435 

of   sagdo    tree    fruit,    character    and   con- 
stants,   247 

of    sandalwood,    increasing    scarcity    said 
to  be  due  to  spike  disease,  435 

of    sandalwood,    recognition    of    fixed    oil 
admixture,    436 

of    sandalwood,    solubility   in   alcohol,    436 

of  santal,   assay  for  santalol,  437 

of      santal.      unsatisfactory      commercial 
quality   of  capsules    of,    52 

of   sardines   from   India,    298 

of  sea  samphire,   constituents,   275 

of   strophanthus,    chemical   nature   of   the 
phytosterin,    486 

of     strophanthus,     properties      and      con- 
stants,   486 

of   the   gru-gru   palm    from   West   Indian 

nuts,    246 
of  Tropseolum   majus.  431 
of  turpentine,   not  an   antidote  for  phos- 
phorus    poisoning     after    phosphorus 
is   absorbed,    337 
of    turpentine,    simple    test    for    presence 

of  petroleum   naphtha,   437 
of  turpentine,   source  of  isoprene,  269 


of  vetiver  from  Manila,  characters  and 
constants,   437 

of  wintergreen,  color  test  to  distinguish 
from   the  synthetic   product,   438 

of  wintergreen,  new  color  reactions  for 
differentiation  from  oil  of  birch  and 
synthetic    methyl    salicylate,    438 

of  wintergreen,  unreliability  of  the  va- 
nillin   test,    439 

of  wintergreen,  vanillin  test  for  purity, 
439 

olive,   effects   of  air  and  sunlight,   483 

oxy-cod   liver,   preparation,   484 

paraffin,  comparison  of  the  Russian  and 
American,    404 

paraffin,    medicinal    uses,    403 

paraffin,    production    and  use,    402 

paraffin,  use  in  surgical  dressings,   402 

petitgrain,  a  highly  kfivorotatory  oil 
from  Jamaica,   433 

petroleum,   iodine  number  of,  483 

sesame,    detection,   487 
Oils,    essential,    determination    of    in    alco- 
holic solution,   414 

esters  in  volatile,  accuracy  of  the  clas- 
sical method  of  estimation,  407 

eucalyptus,  determination  of  the  cineol 
content,    422 

extracted,  determination  of  presence  of 
carbon    disulphide,    481 

fixed,  determination  of  unsaponifiable 
matter,   482 

frankincense,  differ  optically  from  earlier 
oils,    422 

hydrogenated,  suggested  use  as  ointment 
bases,    104 

hydrogenation  of,  osmium  as  a  catalytic 
agent,    479 

of  Cochlearia  officinalis  and  C.  hir- 
suta,   431 

olibanum,  difference  optically  from 
earlier   oils,-  422 

mustard,   in    the   Cruciferse,    431 

vegetable,  paranitrobenzenediazochloride, 
as  a  reagent  for,   488 

volatile,  comparison  of  physical  proper- 
ties with  the  requirements  of  the  U. 
S.   P.   IX,   406 

volatile,   determination    of   esters,    406 

volatile,  effect  of  temperature  on  refrac- 
tive   index,    408 

volatile,    effect    of    temperature    on    spe- 
cific  gravity,    407 
Oily    seeds    and    oils,    new    or    little-known 

varieties,  244 
Ointment    bases,    use   of    hydrogenated    oils 
suggested  for  the  purpose,    104 

basic    fuchsin,    106 

blue,   new   form,    107 

fuchsin,   106 

mercurial,  improved  method  of  assay 
desirable,    106 

mercurial,  simple  method  for  the  assay 
of,    107 

Novinjectol,  a  new  antigonorrheic,   133 

potassium  iodide,  importance  of  using 
pure  ingredients,   108 

potassium  iodide,  simple  method  of  mak- 
ing a  permanently  white  and  stable 
preparation,   108 

potassium  iodide,  sodium  thiosulphate  as 
a   preservative,    107 

scarlet  red,   108 

yellow   mercuric   oxide,    103 
Ointments,    103 

dispensing   aristol   in,    104 
Okasa,   an   obesity   remedy,    134 
Oldenlandia  umbellata,   properties  of  aliza- 
rin a-methyl  ether,  a  constituent,  564 
Olea,   79 

Oleanol,    investigation    of    some   of    its    de- 
rivatives,  460 
Oleanone,      an      oxidation      derivative      of 
oleanol,  460 
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Oleic  acid,   auto-oxidation,   496 

Oleic  acid,  products  of  oxidation  in  air 
and  sunlight,  483 

Oleoresins,    80 

Oleoresin   of  male  fern,   quality,   80 

of    male    fern,    improved    method    of    ad- 
ministration,  80 
of    aspidium,    fatal   poisoning,    188 

Olibanol,  discovered  in  olibanum  oil  by  E. 
Fromm  and  E.  Autin,  422 

Olive  oil,  effects  of  air  and  sunlight,  483 

Omunkwetti  nut,  a  new  oil  seed  from 
German  South  West  Africa,  239 

Onodal,  proprietary  remedy  for  obesity,  135 

Ophiotoxin,  relation  to  plant  sapotoxins, 
582 

Ophthalmo-tuberculin  reaction,  safe  and 
very   reliable.    625 

Opium    alkaloids,    beneficial    action    in    dia- 
betes,  249 
cultivation  in  Turkey,   248 
French    anti-opium    league,    175 
improved     method     for    making     tincture 

of,    101 
international    conference,     175 

Optical  activity  of  cinnamein,  415 

Optochin,  the  name  of  ethylhydrocuprein, 
135 

Orange    peel,    glycerite.formula    for,    62 

Oregon   balsam,   its   probable  source,    248 

Organic   acids,   auto-oxidation,   496 
bismuth   derivatives,   393 
compounds   colored  blue  by  iodine,   392 
derivatives  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  392 
matter,   destruction  of  in  forensic  analy- 
sis,  309 
poisons,   detection   of  toxins   and  the  like 

in  foods,  600 
substances,   destroyed  by  antiformin,   111 

Organizations,  a  plea  for  more  effective 
co-operation  among  pharmaceutical, 
20 

Organo-therapeutic  extracts,  classification, 
303 

Organs,  animal,  decomposition  of  choles- 
terin,  479 

Orsudan,   392 

Orthoform,    reported    case    of    idiosyncrasy 
to,    135 
-New,   patent   rights   about   to   expire,    15 

Ortho-lignins  and  ortho-celluloses  in  food- 
stuffs,   396 

,9-Orthomethoxybenzylglueoside.  biochemi- 
cal   synthesis,    576 

Osmium  as  a  catalytic  agent  in  the  hydro- 
genation   of   oils,   479 

Ostreine,    135 

Osue.    a  remedy  for   scalds   and   burns,    135 

Ouabin,  the  stability  of  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion,   578 

Oxalic    acid,    color    reaction,    511 

acid,    formation   in  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms,    511 

Oxidases,    detection   by   guaiacum   resin,  227 

Oxidation  of  hydriodic  acid  in  tincture  of 
iodine,   99 

Oxide  constituent,  Javanese  citronella  oil, 
417 

Oximacetic  acids,  their  taste  as  sodium 
salts,    399 

Oxy-acids,  iron  compounds  of  some  or- 
ganic,   512 

Oxybenzyl  alcohols  in  making  plastic  con- 
densates,   473 

Oxy-cod   liver  oil,    preparation,   484 

Oxy-colchicine,  formation  and  properties, 
531 

Oxy-fatty  acid  glycerides,  new  method  of 
preparation,   484 

Oxygen,  plumboxan   process  for  separation 
from  nitrogen,   312 
sedative  action  when  injected,  313 
tooth   powders,   formula,   83 


Oxymethylanthraquinones,     detection    in 
presence  of  aloes,    184 

Ozone,   estimation   in   high   dilutions,   313 
nitrogen   peroxide,    and    hydrogen    perox- 
ide,    estimation     and     distinction     in 
high  dilutions,  313 


Pakoe  Kidang,   botanical  source,  257 
Palillo,    the    root   of    Escobedia   scabrifolia, 

249 
Palladium,   colloidal,   preparation,    390 
Pallidin,    an    extract    of    human    syphilitic 
organs  used  to  diagnose  syphilis,  135 
Panang    seeds    from    Calophyllum    inophyl- 

lum   of  India,   245 
Panormones,   name  suggested  for  total  ex- 
tracts from  animal  organs,  one  part 
representing  one   part  of   the  organ, 
303 
Pantophysin    Poehl,    new    trade    name    for 

"Hypophysol   Poehl,"   136 
Pantopon-Atrinal,     trade     name     given     to 
pantopon-atropinesulphuric   acid,    136 
Papain,  commercial  and  its  assay,  608 
description  and  uses,   250 
method  of  standardization,  251 
now  really  signifies  dried  pawpaw   juice, 

standardization,    250 
quality    and    adulteration    of    commercial 

article,   250 
some  of  its  uses,  251 
Papaver    dubium,    properties    of    aporeine 
and   its   salts,    525 
orientale,   alkaloids   of,   251-253 
somniferum,     development     of     alkaloids 
in,   254 
Papaverine,  new  uses,   550 
Paper  parchment,   testing,   492 
Paprika,     ether     extract     for     determining 
partial     extraction     or    adulteration, 
256 
Parachymosin,     considered     identical     with 

pepsin,   609 
Paraffin  as  a  solvent  for  fats,  405 
cancer,   report  of  a  case,  405 
hardening   of,   405 

liquid,    extended   use   not   warranted,    404 
liquid,  purification  for  internal  use,  402 
viscosity,     402 
liquid,   sterilization,   38 
oil,     comparison     of     the     Russian     and 

American,    404 
oil,    medicinal    use,    403 
oil,    production    and   use,    402 
oil,   renewed   interest   in,   403 
oil,    use    in    surgical    dressings,    402 
Paraformaldehyde,  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 

460 
Paramethoxybenzyl-|S-glucoside,    biochem- 
ical  synthesis,   576 
Paramonochlorphenol,  useful  as  a  chilblain 

remedy,  469 
Paranitrobenzenediazochloride,  use  as  a  re- 

atrent    for   vegetable   oils,    488 
ParaxyIeneglycol-/3-glucoside,        biochemical 

synthesis,    576 
Parchment   paper,    testing,    492 
Paregoric,  study  of  the  evolution  of,   101 
Pareira  root,  alkaloids   of,  256 
Parillin,   probably   a   mixture  of   sarsasapo- 

nin    and   phytosterolin,   274 
Parsnip,   wild,   poisoning  by,   208 
Paste,   non-putrefying,   49 
Pastilles    of    corrosive    sublimate,    method 

of   assay,    368 
Patent    and     trade-mark     laws,     review    of 
their    present    condition,    14 
for  a  complex   medicine,   14 
laws     affecting    medicinal    and    chemical 

products,   revision,   12 
medicines   in   Japan,    revenue   from,    16 
Patents   on   chemicals,    15 
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Pawpaw    juice,    method   of   standardization, 

251 
Peanuts,  milk  of,   as  an  infant  food,  56 
Pellagra,    serodiagnosis,    621 

silicic   acid  as   the  cause,   343 
Pelsitintee     (tea),    a    proprietary    aromatic 

tea,   136 
Penghawar   Djambi,    source  and   character- 
istics, 257 
Pentadesma    butyracea    fruits    and    kernels 

from  western  Africa,   246 
Pentanes,   source  of   isoprene,   269 
Pepper,   adulteration   by   coating   with    clay 

and  dextrin,  257 
Peppermint   industry   in    Japan,    257 
oil,   Chinese,  properties  of,  429 
oil,    one    cause    of    low    results    in    the 
assay,    429 
Pepsin   and  rennin,    action,   609 

and  rennin,  is  their  action  identical,  609 
and  trypsin,  action  on  one  another,  609 
bacteriological  purity,  608 
destruction  by  the  electric  current,  609 
solution,  caution  necessary  in  clarify- 
ing, 610 
Pepsins,    differences   between    pepsins   from 

different  sources,   609 
Peraquin,   a    30%    hydrogen    peroxide   solu- 
tion,   136 
solid,    compound    of    hydrogen    peroxide 
and  urea.   136 
Percentage  solutions   according  to   the  new 

British   Pharmacopoeia,   4 
Perchlorates  of  aluminum,  magnesium  and 

chromium,   preparation  of,   322 
Perchromic    acid,    preparation    and    proper- 
ties,   384 
Percolation,    use   in   preparing   tincture   of 

iodine,   99 
Perfume  trees  of  the  Philippines,   175 
Perhydrol,  action  on  salts,   liberating  acids, 

319 
Peristaltin.    a    principle    from    cascara    sa- 

grada  useful  hypodermically,  136 
Permanent    secretaries,    list   of,    xvii 
Peroxide  of   copper,   production,   358 
Peroxydases      and     glucosides     of     Hedera 

helix,   230 
Perpyrophosphoric    acid,    formation,    320 
Persea  gratissima,    source  for  the  Haitian 
drug   avocatier,    228 
pubescens,    properties   of   the   volatile    oil 
and    its    possible    commercial    utiliza- 
tion,   291 
Peru    balsam,    methods    for    distinguishing 
the   natural    product   from    the    arti- 
ficial, 258 
balsam,   new  color  test  for,   258 
balsam   oil,    peruviol    and    nerolidol   iden- 
tical,  432 
balsam,   optical   activity  of  cinnamein   as 
a   test   for   purity,    415 
Peruviol.   shown  to  be  identical  with  nero- 
lidol,   432 
Perydal,    proprietary    name    for    a    dusting 

powder,    136 
Petalius    Extract,    a    perfume,    136 
Petitgrain    oil,    a    highly    laevorotatory    oil 

from  Jamaica,  433 
Petrolatum     liquidum,     comparison    of    the 
Russian    and   American,   404 
liquidum,    requirements   of    the    U.    S.    P. 
and   method   of   flavoring,    404 
Petroleum    oil,    iodine    number    of,    483 
Petroleum,  source  of  isoprene,  269 
Pfeifer-Wartha       method       of       estimating 

hardness   of  water,   317 
Pharmaceutical   advertising,    20 
chemical    standards,    12 
chemistry,       conservation       of       so-called 

waste  material,    12 
education    in    different   countries,    8 
education    in    the   Philippines,    8 


nomenclature,    importance   of    its    correc- 
tion,   7 
organizations,     plea     for     more     effective 

co-operation  among,   20 
preparations,    deterioration,    156 
preparations,     determination     of     alcohol 

in,    445 
products,    deterioration   of,    156 
specialties,    combating    their    abuse,    15 
specialties,    restriction    of    sale    to    phar- 
macists,   16 
syllabus,    9 

experiment    station,    established    in    Wis- 
consin,  152 
Pharmacists,   qualifications   for   practice  in 
England,    8 
training   in   England,    8 
Pharmacognosy,    its    relation    to   the   prac- 
tice  of   pharmacy,    176 
museum,     value,     scope,     and     arrange- 
ment,   176 
of  the   U.    S.    P.   IX,   6 
Pharmacology   of   iodine,   325 
Pharmacopceial  alkaloidal  assays  compared, 

522 
Pharmacopoeia,    Argentine,    2 

Dutch,     publication     of     the     supplement 

before    adoption,    5 
Fennica,    editio   quinta,   5 
for    the   physician    and    dispensing    drug- 
gist,   3 
history    and     comments    on    the    homeo- 
pathic,  5 
improvement    in    the    pharmacognosy,    of 

the  ninth   revision,   6 
Norvegica   1913,    Fourth  edition,   5 
the  new  British,  2,  3 

U.     S.    IX,    comparison    of    physical    re- 
quirements   for   volatile   oils,    406 
Pharmacopoeias,   comparison   of  the  British 

and   Russian,    4 
Pharmacopoeial     doses,     comment     on     the 
proposition    to     adjust    strength     of 
tinctures   according   to   dosage,   4 
Pharmacy     laws     proposed,     enacted     and 
amended,    12 
national    license,    10 
Phaseolus    communis,    differentiation   of    its 
constituent   phasines   from   ricin,   269 
Phasines,    differentiation   from   ricin,    269 
Phenacetine  and   acetanilide,    estimation   of 
in   admixture,    463 
-salol,   eutectic   concentration   and  m.   p., 

47 
-thymol,    eutectic    concentration    and    m. 
p..   47 
Phenolphthalein     agar,    preparation,     137 
case  of  poisoning  by,  471 
production   of   albuminuria   from   its  use, 

472 
volumetric  method  for  its   determination, 
471 
Phenol    and    lantol    injections    beneficial    in 
tetanus   treatment,    469 
determination      in      presence      of      hexa- 
methylenetetramine      and      formalde- 
hyde,  470 
-formaldehyde   condensation   products,  473 
reaction      with      iodine     in     presence     of 

water,    469 
solubility    in    hydrocarbon    oils,    470 
Phenols  and  morphine,   characterization  by 
aid  of  uranium  salts,  547 
detection    of   diatomic,    465 
source  of  isoprene,   269 
Phenolsulphonephthalein,    character    and 

use,    472 
Phenoval,    trade    name    for    bromisovaleryl- 

paraphenetidine,    137 
Phentriazines,   their   taste  before  and  after 
sulphonation  and  conversion  into  so- 
dium  salts,   399 
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Phenyl-disulphamino-tetroxy-diamino- 

arseno-benzene,     marketed     as     ludyl 
"1161,"   130 
ethyl     alcohol,     increasing     use     in     per- 
fumery, 472 
picolide,   preparation    and   properties,   553 
pyrindol,  preparation  and  properties,  653 
Phloroglucin,  tannin  in  tea  a  substitute  for 

in   detecting  wood  pulp,   472 
Phosphates,   compound   syrup   of,   improved 
formula,   91 
compound    syrup    of,    one    cause    of    in- 
stability,   91 
Phosphomolybdic  acid  reaction  for  saffron, 

273 
Phosphoric    acid,    nutrient    value    of    inor- 
ganic  salts,    349 
Phosphorous    acid   as   an    antidote   in   mer- 
curic chloride  poisoning,  368 
Phosphorus,    amorphous,    exploitation    as    a 
"valuable    therapeutic    agent"    criti- 
cized, 337 
estimation  in  rat  pastes,  tablets,  etc.,  338 
influence    of    diet    on    the   toxicity,    337 
poisoning,   turpentine  oil  as  an  antidote, 

337 
poisoning   turpentine   oil   not  an   antidote 

after  phosphorus  is  absorbed,   337 
two  new  allotropic  forms,  337 
Photographic     prints,     to     render     translu- 
cent,   50 
Phylacogens,    their    preparation,    622 
Physiological    salt    solutions,    new    formu- 
las,  73 
salt   solution,   strength   of,   73 
testing,    epitome    of    literature    published 

during  the  past  year,   177 
valuation  of  digitalis  by  pharmacists,  219 
Physostigmine,    chemistry    of,    552 

researches   on    the    constitution,    551 
Physostigmol,    a  new  base  from   physostig- 
mine,   552 
Phytin,   estimation  by  titration,    513 
Phytlantus    niruri,    source    of    the    Haitian 

drug    Derriere-dos,    228 
Phytochemistry,    application    to    systematic 

botany,    181 
Phytolacca   abyssinica,    examination    of   the 

fruit,   259 
Phytosterin,    chemical   nature   of   that   con- 
tained  in   oil   of   strophanthus,   486 
Phytosterol,    isolation   from    fats   by   means 

of  digitonin,  485 
Picea   vulgaris    var.    montana,    examination 

of    the    resin,    264 
Picein,     synthesis     of     the     glucoside    from 

Pinus  picea,   578 
Picric  acid   as   volumetric   basis,   515 
acid,   detection   in  confectionery,   513 
acid,   detection  in  the  urine,  513 
acid,    titration    basis    for    iodimetry    and 
acidimetry,    513 
Picurin     tablets,     cereus     grandiflorus     and 

ammonium  vanadate,   137 
Pigments,      use      of      lead      prohibited     in 

France,   374 
Pili-nuts,    171 
Pill    excipients.    81 
Pills,     Blaud's,     those    on     the     market    of 

good  quality,   81 
Pills     of     ferrous      iodide,      estimation      of 
iodine,    324 
of    iron   and   arsenic,   excipient   for,   82 
of  silver  nitrate,  excipient  for,  83 
Pilocarpus,     discovery    of    a    new    alkaloid 

in.    528 
Pilulae.  81 

Pimento   leaf   oil,    properties,    433 
Pine-needle     baths,      commercial      prepara- 
tions  for,    137 
Pine-needle  oils,   adulteration   of,  433 

examination    of.   433 
Pinene,    detection     in     oils    of    lemon     and 
orange,   425 


Piper    methysticum,    examination    of    con- 
stituents, 235 
Pistacia  lentiscus,   oil  from  the  leaves,   429 
Pituglandol,   chemical  constituents,   304 
Pituitary    body,    chemical    constituents,    304 
extract,   a  dangerous  remedy,   306 
extract,    preparation,   305 
extracts,   relative   value,   305 
extract,  use  and  abuse  in  labor,   306 
gland,   a  pharmaco-dynamic  study  of,  304 
gland,    contribution    to    the    chemistry    of 
the  pituitary  pressor  compounds,  304 
gland,    isolation    of    the   active   principle, 

304 
gland,    promiscuous    employment    of    the 
extract  condemned,   305 
Plantago  ovata,   a   Hindoo   dysentery   rem- 
edy, 168 
Plant  drug  breeding,   150 

galls,  their  nitrogenous   constituents,   177 
nitrogen,     differentiation     from     that     of 
yeast  and  meat  extracts,   395 
Plantpepton,    a    product    of    the   action    of 

papain   on   plant  albumin,    137 
Plants,  effects  of  gases  on  their  growth,  177 
medicinal,  growing  in  Guam,   152 
medicinal,      systematic      culture      experi- 
ments  based   upon   scientific   investi- 
gation, 151 
medicinal,    the    cultivation    deserving    of 

greater   consideration,    152 
occurrence  of  urea,    645 
of   medicinal   use   in   Haiti,    228 
wild  volatile  oil,  utilization  of  black  sage, 
wild  sage,  and  swamp  bay,  290 
Plaster,  diachylon,  refusal  to  sell  the  mass, 
53 
of   Paris,   hastening   or  retarding   its   set- 
ting. 349 
Plasters,  53 

Plastic    condensation    products,    their    pro- 
duction, 473 
Platinum,    colloidal,    preparation,    390 

rich  deposit  in  Westphalia,   390 
Plaut,  Isaac,  Fellowship  in  pharmacy,  9 
Plumboxan  process   for  separating   oxygen, 

312 
Plumeria   alba,    use   of   the   juice   in    Haiti, 

228 
Plum   kernels,  constituents  of,   259 
PoDoLax,     composed    chiefly    of    phenolph- 

thalein,   138 
Podophyllum,    improvement    in    assay   proc- 
ess, 260 
Poisoning   by   hypnotics,    ipecac   as   a   pre- 
ventative, 178 
Poison    ivy,    volatile    nature    of    the    toxic 
constituent,   267 
legislation,     the     need     for    greater    uni- 
formity   in,    11 
of  toads,    293 
Poisonous     action     of     Rhus     toxicodendron 
and   Primula   obconica,    268 
mushrooms   of  Germany,   241 
Poisons,   detection  of  toxins  in   food,   600 
publication    of    names    of    those   used    in 

suicides,    180 
sale  of  in  France,   179 
Polariscope.  indispensable  in  urinary  analy- 
sis, 631 
new  convenient  form,   29 
Pollen    toxin,    in    treatment    of    hay-fever, 

620 
Polychrom.   methylene  blue-eosin  stain,    138 
Polyporus     Laricis,     microchemical     exami- 
nation,  260 
officinalis,      microchemical      examination, 
260 
Polyscias   nodosa,   chemical   examination   of 

the  leaves,  261 
Pomegranate     bark,      criticism      of      assay 

methods,  226 
Poppy    capsules,    distinguishing    ripe    from 
unripe    capsules,    255 
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formation  and  yield  of  morphine  in,   255 
Portable  funnels,  25 

Possible  shortage  of  imported  drugs,   157 
Potassium       acetylsalicylate,       preparation, 

497 
Potassium-ammonium-antimonyl    bitartrate, 

sold  as   antiluetin,    112 
Potassium    arsenite    solution,    rate    of    oxi- 
dation to  arsenate,   379 
carbonate,  chlorate  as  an  impurity,  345 
iodide     ointment,     a     permanently     white 

and  stable  preparation,  108 
iodide  ointment,  importance  of  using  pure 

ingredients,   108 
iodide   ointments,   sodium   thiosulphate  as 
a  preservative,  107 
Potassium    iodide,    red    spots    on    old    sam- 
ples  sometimes    due   to   mould,    345 
use  in  estimation  of  ozone,  hydrogen  per- 
oxide,   and    nitrogen    peroxide,    313 
Potassium  mercuric  iodide,  antiseptic  value 

very   great,    371 
Potassium     permanganate,     standardization 

of   the  volumetric   solution,    385 
Potassium   salt   of   eugenol-ferric   acid,    468 
Potassium    salts,    scarcity,    substitution    of 

sodium    salts,    345 
Potassium    vanillin-ferrates,    468 
Potato,     coloring    matter    from    the    violet 
potato    of    Uruguay    as    an    indicator, 
594 
Potato    plants,    cultivation    of    a   new   race, 

263 
Powders,  formulas  for  oxygen  tooth,  83 
Preparations,    deterioration    of    pharmaceu- 
tical,   156 
liquid     pharmaceutical,     care     in     filling 
small  containers  for  counter  sales,.  44 
ready    made,    danger   in    prescribing,    178 
which   a   druggist   should  make,    19 
Preservation   of  eggs,   296 
Preservatives  in   sera,  injurious,   622 
Preserving  vegetable  drugs,  179 
Press,   tincture,   adaptation   to   special  uses, 
37 
urethral    suppository,    36 
Priestley    powder,    a    specialty     containing 
sodium    and    magnesium     carbonates 
and    peroxide,    138 
Primary  sodium   phosphate,   properties,   347 
Primula   obconica  and   Rhus  toxicodendron, 

poisonous    action,    268 
Prints,     photographic,     to     render     translu- 
cent, 50 
Prophylaxis   of  tetanus,    624 
Proprietary     medicines,     flooding     of     drug 
stores    with,    16 
in    Great   Britain,    decrease   in   sale,    16 
a-Propylglucoside,    influence      of      alcoholic 
strength     on     biochemical     synthesis, 
574 
Protargol,    patent    rights    have   expired,    15 
Prothemine,     an     albuminoid     preparation 

from   blood,    138 
Proto-lignins,    proto-celluloses,    and    proto- 

pentosanes  in  food-stuffs,  396 
Providoform,  a  new  antiseptic,  138 
Prunus    domestica,   constituents   of   kernels, 

259 
Pseudo-ephidrine    and    ephidrine,    structure, 

533 
Psychotrine.  chemical  formula  and  proper- 
ties,   542 
Publication,  general  rules,  xlviii 
Public   health   and   pure  drugs,   13 
Pulmidon,   138 
Pulveres,   83 

Pulvis     Acetanilidi     Compositus,    compound 
acetanilide  'powder,    improved    form- 
ula,   83 
Pure   drugs   and   the   public   health,    13 
Purification   of   distilled   water   by   freezing, 

316 
Purpurogallin,   preparation,    473 


Pustolin,  a  paste  used  in  dental  practice, 
138 

Pyocyaneoprotein-Houl,  proprietary  prep- 
aration   of    Bacillus   pyocyaneus,    138 

Pyralgin  injections,  sterile  melubrin  solu- 
tions,  139 

Pyramidon  chloride,   formation,   552 
iodochloride,    formation,    552 
patent  rights  have  expired,   15 

Pyrazolon  phenyldimethylsulphaminoben- 
zoate,  marketed  in  tablets  as  "kata- 
men,"    129 

Pyridine-pyrrol  compounds,    553 

Pyro-analysis,  application  to  certain  drugs 
and   galenicals,    179 

Pyrocatechol,    compounds    with    alkali   salts 
of  organic   acids,   473 
detection,  465 

Pyrocusparine,    chemical   properties,   532 

Pyrrol-pyridine  compounds,   553 

Q 

Quebrachine,       identity       with       yohimbine 

proven,  564 
Quebracho,    action   of   the   alkaloids   of,    188 
Quercus  aegilops,  source  of  gall  wax,   177 
Quinine    acetyl-salicylate,    preparation,    555 
Quinine    alkaloid,    best    form    for    adminis- 
tration,   557 
Quinine    and    urea    hydrobromide,     proper- 
ties, 556 
Quinine  and  urea  hydrochloride,  properties, 
556 
use    in    hyperthyroidism,    556 
Quinine  carbonic  acid  ester  (euquinine),  535 
Quinine,   estimation   in    presence   of  strych- 
nine, 560 
fatal  poisoning  by,  557 
poisoning,  556 
presence   in    the   seeds   of    Cinchona    Led- 

geriana  established,  209 
tablets,  assay  process  for,  557 
tannate,   better  than   soluble   salts,    556 
valuable  in  entamoebic   dysentery,   557 
Quineonal,   quinine    diethyl-barbiturate,    139 

R 

Rabies,   vaccination   by   venoms,    622 
Radio-active  remedies   and  measurement  of 

their    radio-activity,    355 
Radio-activity,     estimation     in    spring     wa- 
ters, 356 
Radiosclerin,    radio-active    sodium    and    po- 
tassium   salts,    139 
Radium    and    its    salts,    commercial    compo- 
sition, 351 
Radium    and    radium    salts,    properties,    351 
Radium,   a   review  of  the  history   of   radio- 
activity   and    radio-active   substances, 
350 
Radium,   bromide,   351 

capsules,    sugar    of    milk    and    some    ra- 
dium  salt,    139 
carbonate,  351 
chloride,     351 

dangers   from    in    the    treatment   of    can- 
cer, 353 
emanation,    uniformity    in    dosage,    353 
nationalization  of  source  of  supply,  352 
rays,   Rontgen   rays  a  possible  substitute, 

355 
results  in   cancer  treatment,  353 
sulphate,  351 

value   as   a   curative  agent  still   question- 
able, 352 
value  as   a   plant   stimulant,    356 
Raina,    name    of    the    tree,    Amoora    rohi- 
tuka,  244 
|    Ramona   stachyoides,   properties  of  the  vol- 
atile  oil    and    its   possible  utilization, 
290 
Raphanose,  the  juice  of  the  radish,   139 
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Raspberry  juice,  technique  of  production, 
87 

Reaction,  murexid,  colors  produced  by  dif- 
ferent  bases,    647 

Ready  made  preparations,  danger  in  pre- 
scribing,  178 

Reagent,  Halphen's  colophony,  color  reac- 
tions with   other  resins,   263 

Recipe   Book,   scope   and    character,    7 

Reciprocal  registration,  board  rulings  up- 
held  by   the   court,    9 

Red    gum.    liquid   preparation    of,    62 

Refractive  index  of  volatile  oils,  effect  of 
temperature,  408 

Registration,  reciprocal,  board  rulings  up- 
held by   court,   9 

Regulator,    automatic    for    distillation,    32 

Remedies,  dipsomania,  "Trunksuchtsmit- 
tel,"   119 

Rennin    and    pepsin,    action,    609 
is   their  action   identical?   609 

Rennin  solution,  caution  necessary  in  clar- 
ifying,   610 

Reporters  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy, 
list    of.    xviii 

Report  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy,   1-651 

Report,  second  annual,  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  N.  A.  B.  P.,  10 

Resin  acid  of  digitalis  is  not  therapeutic- 
ally  active,    505 

Re«in.  guaiacum,  use  for  detecting  oxidases 
and  minute  traces  of   copper  227 

Resin  of  Picea  vulgaris  var.  montana,  ex- 
amination of,  264 

Resino-tannol,  not  a  constituent,  but  an 
oxidation  product  of  Siam  benzoin, 
196 

Resins,   color  reactions  with  Halphen's  col- 

.  ophony    reagent,    263 
•Resorcin-antipyrine.    eutectic    concentration 
and  m.   p.,   47 

Resorcin.  detection,  465 

Resorcin  in  making  plastic  condensates,  473 

Retene-quinone  and  its  condensations  with 
aceto-acetic-ester,  473 

Rhamnetin,   265 

Rhamnochrysin,  265 

Rhamnocitrin.  the  mono-methyl  ether  of 
kaempferol,    265 

Rhamnolutin,  identical  with  kaempferol, 
265 

Rhamnose.    estimation,    493 

Rhamnosides,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
579 

Rhamnus  californica,  comparison  of  the 
medullary  ray  cells  compared  with 
those   of   Rhamnus    Purshiana,    266 

Rhamnus  catharticus,  coloring  matters,  265 

Rhamnus  chlorophora  and  R.  utilis,  the 
source  of   lokao   dye-stuff,    593 

Rhamnus    Purshiana.    cultivation,    266 
its    history,    growth,    methods    of    collec- 
tion,  and   bibliography,   266 
its     medullary     ray     cells     compared     to 
those  of   Rhamnus   californica,   266 

Rhaponticin.  characters,  267 

Rhatanin,   chemistry  of,   579 

Rheumatol,  Linimentum  Juniperi  Composi- 
tum,   139 

Rheum  rhapontieum,  detection  in  Chinese 
rhubarb,   267 

Rhodaform,  a  new  mouth  and  throat  spe- 
cialty chemically  hexamethylene- 
tetramine-methyl-rhodanide,     139 

Rhodinol.  conversion  of  citronellol  into, 
417 

Rhodium  A,  colloidal,  marketed  as  lantol, 
130 

Rhodium,  colloidal,  useful  in  treatment  of 
tetanus,    469 

Rhubarb  and  soda  mixture,  improved  form- 
ula, 79 


Rhubarb,    detection   of   presence  of   Rheum 

rhapontieum,   267 
the  drying  of,  267 
Rhus  toxicodendron  and  Primula  obconica, 

poisonous  action,  268 
Rhus  toxicodendron,   volatile  nature  of  the 

poisonous    constituent,    267 
Rhus    vernicifera,    the    Japanese    lac    tree, 

285 
Ricin,    determination    in    food-stuffs,    269 
Ricinus   determination   in   food-stuffs,   269 
Riciodendron     Rautanneni,     plant     yielding 

manketti   nuts,   a   new   oil  seed   from 

German    South    West    Africa,    239 
Riegler    method    for    estimating    uric    acid, 

646 
Rino-Salbe    (ointment),   examination,    140 
Roese     Gottlieb     method     for     determining 

fats,  apparatus  for,  477 
Rontgen     rays,     a     possible     substitute    for 

radium   or  mesothorium   rays,   355 
Rose    concrete,    a     Bulgarian     product    ob- 
tained    by     extraction     with     benzin. 

434 
Rose  oil,  adulterations  and   their  detection, 

434 
good  quality  of  that  from  Isbarta,  434 
adulteration    of,   435 
production    in    Oregon,    435 
Rosin,   powdered,   adulteration,   265 
Rubber,   addition   reactions,   202 
recent  synthetic  work,   269 
vanadium,   a   new  vulcanized   rubber,   271 
vulcanization  by  ultra-violet  rays,  270 
Russian     Pharmacopoeia,    comparison    with 

the  British,   4 


S 

Saccharated    ferric    oxide,    eisenzucker,    120 
Saccharin,   estimation   in   foods,   515 
Saccharometer,    fermentation,    simple    con- 
struction from  test  tubes,  21 
Saccharum    officinarum,    harmful    effect   of 

certain   sugar  cane   products,    271 
Saffron,    adulteration   with   magnesium   sul- 
phate   and    its    microchemical    detec- 
tion, 271 
cultivation  in  Hungary,  273 
its   adulteration   and   valuation,   272 
of  commerce,    272 

the    phosphomolybdic    acid    reaction    for. 
273 
Sagdo  tree,  fatty  fruit  and  oil,   247 
Sage,    black,     constituents    of    the    volatii 
oil,  290 
investigations   on   oil    of,    411 
properties    of    the   volatile   oil,    290 
wild,  properties  of  the  volatile  oil,  291 
Sagrotan,    a   germicide   composed   of   chlor- 

xylenol    and   chlorcresol,    140 
Salicol,  aceto-citro-salicylic  acid,   140 
Salicylates,    assay    in    tablets,    93 
Salicyl  chloride,  production,  475 
Salicylic     acid,     absorption     from     plasters 
through  the  skin,  516 
colorimetric    estimation    in    fruit    juices, 

516 
estimation    in    the    vasoliment,    67 
in    aspirin    tablets,    497 
preparation    of    derivatives,    515 
quantitative    colorimetric    method    for    its 
estimation    in    marmalade,    515 
Saliformin,   manufacture,   140 
Saline   solution,    normal,    strength    of,    73 
Salinafer,    a    saline   absorbing   salve,    140 
Salol-antipyrine,  eutectic  concentration  and 

m.  p.,  47 
Salol,  assay  in  tablets,   93 
Salol-j3-naphthol,       eutectic       concentration 

and  m.   p.,   47 
Salol-phenacetine,      eutectic      concentration 
and  m.  p.,  47 
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Salol-sulphonal,   eutectic   concentration   and 

m.  p.,  47 
Salts,   double,   produced    from  aromatic   tel- 
luride   with   mercuric   chloride,    391 
nutrient  value  of  inorganic,   349 
Salvarsan,  392 

analysis  of  the  alleged  deaths  from,    141 
and   neosalvarsan,    140 
-copper,  properties  and  uses,   142 
efficiency  in  the  cure  of  syphilis,  141 
license   to    manufacture   in    England,    141 
use   in   non-syphilitic   diseases,    141 
Samphire,   sea,   constituents  of   the  volatile 

oil,  275 
Sanatol,   similarity   to   dasran,    118 
Sandalwood  oil,  recognition  of  fixed  oil  ad- 
mixture,   436 
solubility   in   alcohol,    436 
Santalin,   chemistry  of,   594 
Santal   oil,   assay   for   santalol,   437 
capsules,     unsatisfactory     commercial 
quality,  52 
Santonica,  adulteration,  273 
Santonin,    determination    in    santonica,    579 
fatal   case   of  poisoning,   581 
toxicological   detection,    579 
Sapodilla    gum,     largely    used    in    chewing 

gums,   273 
Sapones,  84 

Saponin,    character    of    that    from    Styrax 
japonica,  281 
localization   in  different  drugs,   581 
presence   in    spinaches,   278 
Saponins,    constitution,    581 
distribution    in   plants,    582 
presence    in   sugar-beet   and   allied   Chen- 

opodiaceas,  282 
production    of    sesquiterpenes    from,    581 
Saporillier,    Haitian    name    for    Achras    sa- 

pota,  228 
Sardine    oil    from    India,    298 
Sarsaparilla,    chemical    examination    of   the 
root,  274 
localization   of  saponin  in,   581 
precipitation  in  the  fluidextract,  59 
properties   of   volatile   oil   from   root,    275 
Sarsapic    acid,    a    constituent    of    Jamaica 

sarsaparilla  root,  274 
Sarsasaponin,    chemical  properties,   274 
Sauer's    Special    Tea,    a    mixture    of    finely 

vegetable    drugs   for   asthma,    142 
Sauerstoff-Eiweiss       (oxygen-albumen),       a 

nutrient  salt,  134 
Sauerstoff-Malzextract     (oxygen-maltex- 

tract),  a  nutrient  salt,    134 
Sauerstoff      Coxygen)      Nahrsalz,      nutrient 
salt,    134 
No.  2,  134 
Saussurea    Lappa,    composition    of    the   vol- 
atile oil  from,  419 
Scandium,  newer  salts  of,  373 
-ammonium  fluoride,   373 
chloride,  373 
oxalate,  373 
Scarlet    red,    a    prompt    relief    for   pain    in 

laryngitis,   108 
Schelenz,   Hermann,  biography,  9 
Scheussler's  third  triturations,  61 
Schwefelseife,     Jacobis     and     Neuendorfer, 
sulphur     soaps     prepared     from     the 
mud  of  the  sulphur  springs,   84 
Scientific  section,  officers   for   1914-1915,   iv 
Shick    reaction,    its    practical    applications, 

622 
Scillitin,   toxic   principle  of   squill,   582 
Scobitost,   new  wound  remedy,   142 
Scopolamine      hydrobromide,      criticism      of 
the   U.    S.    P.    description    and    titles, 
558 
Scopolamine,     obstetrical     use     being     dis- 
carded, 559 
preservation     in     solution     by     mannite, 

"stable   scopolamine,"    142 
"Stable,"   142 


Scopomorphin,  142 

Scurvy    grass,    characters    of    the    volatile 

oil,  211 
Sea   samphire,    constituents   of   the    volatile 

oil,  275 
Secco  Salve,  a  mixture  to  remove  the  odor 

of    perspiration,    142 
Section    on    commercial    interests,    officers 
for  1914-1915,  iv 
on  education   and  legislation,   officers  for 

1914-1915,  iv 
on   historical   interests,   officers  for   1914- 

1915,   iv 
on    practical    pharmacy    and    dispensing, 

officers  for   1914-1915,  iv 
Women's,   officers  of,   x 
past  and  present  officers,   xviii 
Sediments,     urinary,     microscopical    exami- 
nation,  640 
Sedobrol,  sodium  bromide  with  savory  veg- 
etable extracts  for  the  use  of  epilep- 
tics,   142 
Seeds,    effects    of    carbon    dioxide    on    their 

germination,   177 
Selenious    acid,    detection    of    small    quan- 
tities  in  sulphuric  acid,   331 
Selenium,  aromatic  compounds  of,   391 

colloidal,  new  method  of  preparation,  328 
Seleno-acetanilide,   formation,   391 
Selenodibenzoic  acid,  formation,   391 
Selenopyramidon,   preparation   of,   552 
Selenopyrazolon,   preparation   of,   552 
Senega,   localization  of  the  saponin   in,   581 
Senna,    constituents,   275 
Sensitized    vaccines,    manufacture,    use    and 

action,  630 
Separatory   funnel,    improved    form,   28 
new  and  convenient  form,  27 
new  form,   28 
Sera,    ideal   preservative  should  be  volatile, 

622 
Serial   number  on  insecticides  abolished,   17 
Serodiagnosis  of  pellagra,  621 
Sero-enzyme    test    for    syphilis,     Abderhal- 

den's,   623 
Serucidaca    longipedunculata,    chemical    in- 
vestigation of  the  root,  276 
Serum    and    vaccine    treatment    of    typhoid, 

626 
Serum,    antigonococcic,   613 

antimeningitis,    has    decreased    mortality, 

612 
antistreptococcus,     in     the    treatment    of 

chronic   arthritis,   612 
autogenous,  in  the  treatment  of  psoriasis, 

614 
mercurialized    in   the   treatment  of   cere- 
brospinal syphilis,  620 
reactions    for    the    diagnosis    of    gastric 

carcinoma,    new,    619 
treatment  of  tetanus,  624 
Sesame  oil,   delicate  reaction  for  its  detec- 
tion, 487 
Sesquiterpenes,  from  saponins,  581 
Seutopon,     opium    preparation     similar    to 

pantopon,   143 
Shellac,     bleached,     determination    of    free 

mineral    acids,    276 
Siam  benzoin,   chemistry  of,    194 
Siccocitin,   a  lecithin   food,   its  constituents, 

143 
Silicates   in   soap,   new  qualitative   test  for, 

85 
Silicic  acid,  cause  of  pellagra,  343 
Silico-tungstic    acid    for    the    assay    of    nux 

vomica   and   its   preparations,    244 
Silk,   sterilization   by  tincture  of   iodine,   40 
Silks,    artificial,    identification   of,    306 
Silver,    assay  of  colloidal   preparations,    359 
bactericidal    action    of    the   organic    salts,. 

360 
cleaning,  electrically,  50 
colloidal,   estimation   of  silver   in,    358 
fluoride   and   silver   subfluoride,    360 
nitrate,    excipient   for,    in    pills,    83 
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Sinapis    juncea,    source    of    an    edible    fixed 
oil,  276 
nigra,   nature  of  the  mustard  oil,  431. 
Sinethiert  tale,  a  remedy  for  excessive  per- 
spiration,  143 
Siphon,  automatic,   26 
Sirupus    Droserius    Compositus,    a    German 

specialty    "Droserin    syrup,"    120 
Sitosterol-d-glucoside,      a      constituent      of 

Jamaica  sarsaparilla  root,  274 
Skiargan,  a  collargol  solution,   143 
Smilacin  not  a  homogeneous  substance,  274 
Soap  does  not  injure  the  disinfecting  power 

of  mercuric  chloride,   367 
Soap,    liquid,    simple    and    economic    form- 
ula, 84 
new   qualitative   test   for    silicates    in,    85 
soft,  formula  for,   84 
Soaproot,   localization   of  saponin   in,    581 
Soaps,   determination  of  free  caustic  alkali, 
85 
sulphur,     "Jacobis"    and    "Neuendorf  er," 
84 
Sobel's    method    of    estimating    acetone    in 

urine,   criticism,    635 
Sodii   phosphas   acidi,   properties,    347 
Sodium    acid   phosphate,   properties,    347 
benzo  -   sulpho-paramido-phenyl-arsenate, 
a   constituent  of  the  specialty   kinet- 
ine.   129 
bicarbonate,   exploited  as  an  antidote  for 

corrosive    sublimate    poisoning,    346 
biphosphate,   properties,  347 
bisulphite,    a   new    very    delicate   test   for 

lead,   375 
cacodylate,    reduced    to    arsenous    acid    in 

the  body,  501 
carbonate,  keeping  qualities,  347 
citrate,  retards  the  curdling  of  milk,  503 
dichromate,  use  as  a  substitute  for  potas- 
sium permanganate  in  liberating  for- 
maldehyde from  aqueous  solution,  40 
digitalate,   salt  of  the  acid  resin   of  digi- 
talis,  504 
dioxybenzenealuminum         iodohypoiodate, 

Lytinol.   130 
ferri-tartrate,   512 

glycerophosphate,     composition     of     com- 
mercial,  507 
metantimoniate,   called   leukonin,   used   in 

enameling,  382 
mereuri-o-toluylate,    afridol,    110 
mercurysalicylsulphonate,      marketed      as 
mercoid,  in   paraffin  suspension   with 
calomel,   132 
perborate,   antiseptic   power   increased  by 
the  presence  of  potassium  iodide,  346 
perborate  in  oxygen   tooth  powders,   83 
perborate,   rate  of  decomposition  in  alka- 
line solution,  320 
phosphite    as    an     antidote    in     mercuric 

chloride   poisoning,    368 
phosphite    as    an    antidote    for    mercuric 

chloride    poisoning,    a    fallacy,    368 
salicylate,     crystallization     from     concen- 
trated  solutions,    516 
salicylate,  useful  in  dysentery,  517 
salt   of    tetra-eugenol-ferric    acid,    468 
salt  of   tetra-vanillin-ferric   acid,   468 
sulphite,   keeping   qualities,    347 
thiosulphate    a?    stain    remover,    331 
thiosulphate,    stability    of    the   volumetric 
solution  under  proper  conditions,  330 
Soft  soap  for  toilet  preparations,   formula, 

84 
Soil     composition,     influence    on     medicinal 

plant  cultivation,   153 
Solangustidine,  278 
Solangustine,     a    new    gluco-alkaloid    from 

Solanum  angustifolium,  277 
Solanum   angustifolium.   isolation  of  a  new 
gluco-alkaloid,    solangustine,   277 
Commersoni.  coloring  matter  from,  as  an 
indicator,  594 


nigrum,  use  in   Haiti,  228 
Solar  rays,  effect  on  microbes,  172 
Solution,   alkaline   antiseptic,   new  and  sat- 
isfactory formula,  68 
antiseptic,  new  and  satisfactory  formula, 

68 
iron    and   ammonium   acetate,    convenient 
method  of   dispensing   a  freshly   pre- 
pared solution,   78 
normal  salt,   new   technique,  74 
of   adrenaline,    cause  of   deterioration,    38 
of    ferrous    iodide    in    making    syrup    of 

ferrous   iodide,    89 
of   magnesium    citrate,    improved   method 

of  preparing,   71 
of   potassium   arsenite,    rate  of   oxidation 

to   arsenate,   379 
of  potassium  permanganate,  standardiza- 
tion, 385 
physiological    salt,    new   formulas   for,    73 
physiological  salt,   strength  of,  73 
Vleminck's,   its  preparation  and  analysis, 

74 
heroine,  economy  in  the  preparation,  538 
mastic,  use  in  wound  treatment,   241 
sterilization  of  adrenaline,   38 
volumetric,    unification    of    bases,    prepa- 
ration,  purity,   and  preservation,   310 
Solvent,  immiscible,  the  use  of  carbon  disul- 

phide   suggested,    343 
Sonjatin    tubing,    a    glue    mass    tubing    in- 
tended to   substitute   rubber,    36 
Sparteine  salts,   assay   in   tablets,   93 
Specialties,        pharmaceutical,        combating 
their  abuse,    15 
restriction    of   sale   to    pharmacists,    16 
Specific    gravity,    effect   of    temperature    on 
that  of  volatile  oils,  407 
refractive    constants    of    volatile    oils    ac- 
cording      to       Lorenz-Lorentz       and 
Gladstone  formulae,  408 
Spigelia.    Cunila    mariana    as    a    substitute, 

277 
Spinaches  as  medicinal  nourishment,  278 
Spirarsyl,  392 

Spirit,    aromatic    ammonia,    without   a    pre- 
cipitate, 86 
of  camphor,   effect  of  added  water,   86 
of   nitrous  ether,  assay,  87 
of  nitrous  ether,  manufacture,  86 
of   nitrous    ether,    rate    of    decomposition, 
87 
Spirits,  86 
Spiritus  Coehleariae,  the  flowering  tops  best 

for  its  preparation,  211 
Spirogyra,  role  of  tannins  in,   584 
Spogel    seeds,    a    Hindoo   dysentery   remedy, 

Plantago  ovata,    168 
Sponges  of  viscose,  manufacture,  51 
Sprengel's  Krautersaft   (herb  juice),   a  spe- 
cialty containing  licorice,   jalap,   and 
frangula,    143 
Sputolysin.    a    proprietary   tuberculosis    em- 
brocation.  143 
Sputum,   significance  of  albumin   in,  598 
Squill,   scillitin   the  toxic   principle,   582 
"Stable"      Scopolamine,     a     solution     with 

mannite,   142 
Stachydrine.      occurrence      in      chrysanthe- 
mums, 521 
Stain,    Ehrlich's    hematoxylin,    preparation, 
591 
Gram,   simplification.    592 
new    staining    solution    for   blood    counts, 

650 
remover,   sodium   thiosulphate,    331 
Wright's        modified,    595 
Stainine   of  fungous  and  host  cells,   differ- 
ential. 589 
Stainless  iodine  ointment,   Unguentum  Iodi 

Denigrescens,   103 
Stalagmometer,   an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing changes  in  the  surface  tension  of 
liquids,   310 
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Stalagmometric     assays,    detection    of    poi- 
sons, 310 
Standardization   of   colors,   309 

of    the    newer    materia    medica    products, 
181 
Standards  for  pharmaceutical  chemicals,  12 
Star  Anise,  cultivation  in  Tonquin,  habitat 

restricted,    186 
Starch,    composition    from   various    sources, 
494 
dry    water    soluble,    preparation    for    use 

as  indicator,   495 
granules,    action   of   diastase   on,   494 
not   only    nourishes    but    promotes    nutri- 
tion, 278 
statistical   method  of  describing,   496 
syrup,    value    of    some    essential    oils    as 

preservatives,  48 
the  effect  of   heat   and  chemicals   on   the 
starch  grain,  496 
State    Flowers,     names    of    those    officially 

adopted,   181 
Sterilization,    effect    of    alkalinity    of    glass 
containers,  44 
formaldehyde,    use   of   potassium   chlorate 

and  iron  to  liberate  the  gas,  39 
how  it  may  be  conducted  by  the  pharma- 
cist, 37 
of  adrenaline  solutions,  38 
of  pharmaceutical  preparations,   38 
of  silk   by  tincture  of  iodine,  40 
of  vaccines  by   ultraviolet  rays,   630 
of  water   with  chlorinated  lime,    318 
Sterilized    surface    waters,    their    utilization 

as    drinking    waters,    318 
Sterilizers,   formaldehyde,   questionable  effi- 
ciency, 40 
Sterilizing   delicate   objects   without  injury, 

37 
Sterins,   distribution   and   formula?,   479 
Stick  lac,  new  constituent  acid  and  alcohol 

identified,   283 
Stigmasterol,  a  constituent  of  Jamaica  sar- 

saparilla  root,  274 
Stillingia   or   Chinese   tallow,   278 
Still,  new  and  compact  form  for  water,   33 
Stomach  contents,   examination  of,   648 
Stomoxygen,    143 

Stoppers,  half-moon  shape  for   shaking  ap- 
paratus, 29 
Store,   method  in  the  drug  store,   19 
Strainer,    a    convenient,    26 
Stramonium,    variation    in    strength,    182 
Strophanthins,    chemistry    of,    582 
Strophanthin,    therapeutic    activity    of 

g-strophanthin,  583 
Strophanthus  assays,   279 

chemical   nature   of   the   phytosterin   con- 
tained in  the  fixed  oil,   486 
commercial   preparations,   280 
Strophanthin,   commercial   varieties,   280 
Strophanthus,    commercial   varieties   of   the 
seed,    280 
properties  and  constants  of  the  fixed  oil, 

486      ' 
specialties    of    commerce,    280 
Strophena,   a  Swiss   strophanthus  specialty, 

144 
Struxine,     a    new    alkaloid    found    in    nux 
vomica,     properties,     reactions,     and 
salts,  242 
Strychnic   acid,  pharmacology  of  the  ethyl- 

betaine    of,    563 
Strychnine  and  nux  vomica,  incompatibility 
with   alkalies,   iodides,   and   bromides, 
561 
detection    by    manganese    carbonate    and 

sulphuric  acid,   559 
estimation   in   presence  of  brucine,    559 
estimation   in   presence  of   quinine,   560 
Styrax   japonica,   character  of  the  saponin, 

281 
Succi,  87 

Succinic  acid,   auto-oxidation,  496 
new  reaction,   518 


occurrence   in    fresh   meat,    506 
Sucramin,    trade   name   for   the   ammonium 

salt  of   saccharin,    144 
Sucre    de    Lyon,    trade    name    for    the    am- 
monium salt  of  saccharin,  144 
Sucrose,  determination  in  urine,   642 
Sudol   Baths,   a  remedy   for  obesity,   144 
Suessoel,  a  new  sweetening  compound  allied 

to  saccharin,   144 
Sugar,    additional    information    concerning 
Nylander's  test,   642 
-beet  and  allied  Chenopodiacea?,  two  new 

constituents,   282 
cane,  harmful  effect  of  certain  products, 

271 
cane,   melting    point,   490 
consumption    during    1912-1913,    490 
determination  in  blood,  650 
in    the   blood,    variations   in    the   content, 

651 
intravenous  injection  of  a  strong  solution 

as    a   stimulant    and   tonic,    493 
method  for  the  estimation  in  small  quan- 
tities  of   blood,    650 
percentage  in  the  blood,  650 
quantitative   estimation   of,   in  urine,   642 
the   use   of   fermentation    in    determining 
its  content  in   condensed  milk,   303 
Suicides  and  newspaper  publicity,    180 
Sulfidal,    Sulfoid,   colloidal   sulphur,    144 
Sulfoid,    colloidal   sulphur,    144 
Sulphates,  improvement  in  their  volumetric 

estimation,    329 
"Sulphite"    alcohol    produced    commercially, 
446 
and     carbonate    mixtures,     determination 
of   carbon    dioxide,    342 
Sulphonal    poisoning,    461 

-salol,   eutectic    concentration   and   m.    p., 

47 
-thymol,    eutectic    concentration    and    m. 
P-,   47 
Sulphosalicylic  acid  and  its  hexamethylene- 
tetramine  salts,   518 
for  the  detection  of  albumin  in  urine,  636 
Sulphuric    acid,    detection    of    small    quanti- 
ties  of   selenious   acid,   331 
microchemical  reaction  for  free  and  com- 
bined, 329 
viscosity,   329 
Sulphur,    colloidal,    new    method    of    prepa- 
ration, 328 
preparation,  328 
Sulphur    in    urine,    volumetric    method    for 
the  estimation,  643 
lac,    composition    of    commercial    article, 

328 
precipitated,    composition    of    commercial 

article,  328 
soaps,    "Jacobis"    and    "Neuendorfer,"    84 
Sunflower   seeds  from   Nyassa-land,   244 
Supplement    to    the    Dutch    Pharmacopoeia, 

publication   before   adoption,    5 
Support,   triangle  crucible,   new  form,   35 
Suppository   press,   urethral,    36 
Surinamin,    identical    with    rhatanin,    579 
Susin,  an  embrocation   for  gout,   144 
Suspensions  of  metals  in  oil  for  hypodermic 

use,  344 
Swamp   bay,    properties    of   the   volatile   oil 
and    its    possible    commercial    utiliza- 
tion, 291 
Sweet-wood,    Mexican    or    Cuban,    botanical 

source,  239 
Sydrosan    powder,    a    fumigating    mixture, 

144 
Syllabus,   pharmaceutical,   9 
Synthalin,  trade  name  for  the  methyl  ester 

of   piperonyl-atophan,    144 
Syntheses  by   use  of  enzymes,    610 
Synthesis  of  glucosides  of  the  purine  group, 

577 
Synthetic    ammonia,    333 

drugs,     and     chemicals,     manufacture    in 
England,   171 
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drugs,  supplementary  list,    145 
rubber,  recent  work,  269 
Syphon,  improved   and  useful   form,   27 
Syrup,  compound  hypophosphites,   91 
Syrup     ferrous     bromide,      extemporaneous 

preparation,  89 
Syrupi,  89 

Syrup  of  calcium  and  iron   lactophosphate, 
improved    formula,    89 
of    ferrous    iodide    from    solution    of    fer- 
rous iodide,  89 
of    ferrous    iodide,    its    manufacture    and 

stability,  90 
of    ferrous    oxide,    value   of    preservatives 

in,  91 
starch,    value    of   some   essential    oils    as 

preservatives,  48 
estimation  of  alkaloids  in,   523 
Systematic  botany,  application  of  compara- 
tive  phytochemistry,    181 


Tabellse    Dulcis,     sweet     tablets    for    chil- 
dren's   medication,    94 
"TA"   Behring's   diphtheria   preventive,   617 
Tablet   industry,    its   evolution   and   present 

status,  91 
Tablets,  91 

aspirin,  contain  free  salicylic  acid,  497 
bichloride,    need    of    restriction    in    their 

sale,  96 
compressed,   how   much   should  they  vary 

in  weight?  92 
compressed,     perfect     granulation     neces- 
sary,   92 
friable,    manufacture,    92 
hexamethylenamine,   use  as  fuel,  94 
mercuric     chloride,     addition     of     tartar 

emetic   to  prevent   poisoning,    95 
nitro-glycerin.    deterioration,    96 
preparation  of  a  readily  soluble  form,  92 
their   assay,    93 
Tachardia   Lacca,   presence  of  high  carbon 

ester  in  its  wax,   283 
Tampon,   gelatin,   to   arrest   hemorrhage   of 

the  nose,  48 
Tampospuman,   new   name  for   inhibin,    145 
Tannalbin,    substitute  for,    599 
Tannin   group,   recent   synthetic   studies  in, 
584 
in    tea   as    a    substitute    for  .  phloroglucin 
in   testing    for   wood   pulp    in    paper, 
472 
Turkish,  composition,   584 
Tannins,    their   physiological   role,   584 
Taramani   seeds   from   Eruca  sativa  of   In- 
dia, 245 
Tartar    emetic,    addition    to    antiseptic    tab- 
lets to  prevent  poisoning,  95 
contamination  with  arsenic,   519 
Tartaric     acid,     estimation     of     content     in 

foods,  519 
Tasmanian    and    Australian    eucalypts,    the 
correlation  between  the  specific  char- 
acters, 222 
Taste    of    organic    compounds,    its    relation 

to   chemical   constitution,    399 
Taxus  cuspidata,   constituents,   283 
Tea,    culture   experiments    in    German   East 
Africa.  284 
determination  of  Prussian  blue  in,  285 
Sauer's   special,    142 
Tellicherry     bark,     a     Hindoo     remedy     for 
dysentery,     Holarrhena     dysenterica, 
168 
Tellurides,  aromatic,  double  salts  with  mer- 
curic chloride,  391 
Tellurium    dioxide   in    combustion    analyses, 

331 
Temperature,      production      of      a      degree 
higher  than  the  estimated  one  of  the 
sun,  36 


Terminalia  chebula,  a  Hindoo  dysentery 
remedy,   168 

Test,  vanillin,  for  purity  of  oils  of  winter- 
green   and  birch,   439 

Tetanus,  magnesium   sulphate  in  the  treat- 
ment of,  362,  363 
prevention    and  treatment,   623 
prophylaxis  of,   624 
serum  treatment,  624 

Tetrabromopyrocatechol-bismuth,  doriform, 
120 

Tetrachlorethylene,  toxic  effects  of  the  va- 
pors, 461 

Tetrad  lead,  contribution  to  our  knowledge, 
376 

Tetroxydiphosphaminodiarsenobenzene, 
Galyl,   123 

Tetroxystearic  acid,  separation  from  di- 
oxystearic   acid,   487 

Textiles,  determination  of  flax,  hemp  and 
jute,  224 

Thea  chinensis,  histological  development, 
284 

The  maron,  Haitian  name  for  Momordica 
Charantia,  228 

Theobromine   d-glucoside,   synthesis,   577 
sodium    salicylate,     theobromine    content, 
563 

Theophylline   d-glucoside,   synthesis,   577 

Thiarsol,    colloidal    arsenic    trisulphide,    145 

Thigan,  a  proprietary  silver  compound,   145 

Thilossia,   a   food   powder,    146 

Thioform,  a  product  of  the  action  of  HC1 
on  polythionates  in  presence  of  form- 
aldehyde,  145 

Thiophysem,  an  addition  product  of  ethyl 
iodide  and  allylthiourea,   146 

Thiorubrol,    composition,    146 

Thiosulphate,  sodium,  as  stain  remover,  331 
stability    of   the   volumetric   solution,    330 
detection  and  determination  of  traces  in 
sulphites,    330 

"Third  beverage,"  an  aerated  fruit  bever- 
age produced  by  natural  fermenta- 
tion,  45 

Thitsi,  source,  properties  and  constituents, 
285 

Thorium-X,  extreme  instability,  "Dora- 
mad,"  357 

Thujin.    identical   with   quercitrin,    585 

Thymol-acetanilide,  eutectic  concentration 
and  m.  p.,  47 

Thymol-phenacetine,  eutectic  concentration 
and  m.   p.,  47 

Thymol-sulphonal,  eutectic  concentration 
and  m.   p.,    47 

Thyroid  gland,  danger  from  variation  in 
strength    of   preparations    of,    307 

Thyroid  glands,  effect  of  temperature  used 
in  drying  on  the  solubility  of  the 
iodine   compounds,    307 

Thyroid  gland,  iodine  content,   306 

Tiglic  acid,  a  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of 
styrax    saponin,    281 

Tin,   action   of  water  on,    314 

Tinctura    Ferri    Pomati,    examination    and 
assay,  69 
Iodi    Decolorata    B.    P.    C,    composition, 
100 

Tincture  ferric  citro-chloride,   assay,   98 
gentian   compound,   acetic,   98 
of    cantharides,     investigation     regarding 

the  best  menstruum,   98 
of  iodine,   oxidation  of  hydriodic  acid  in, 

99 
of  iodine,   preparation  by  percolation,   99 
of    iodine,    rate    of    formation    of    hydri- 
odic   acid   in,    100 
of   opium    B.    P.    1914,   comment   on    the 

change    in    strength,    101 
of  opium,   improved  method   for   making, 

101 
press,  adaptation  to  special  uses,  37 
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Tinctures,    homeopathic,     determination    of 
characteristics,    96 
mineral    constituents    of    certain    homeo- 
pathic, 169 
relation   of  specific   gravity,   extract,   and 

alcohol  content,  97 
stronger       alcoholic       menstrua       recom- 
mended, 97 

Titanium  sulphate,  use  in  estimation  of 
hydrogen   peroxide,   313 

Toads,   the  poison  of,   293 

Tobacco,    chronic    poisoning,    288 

effect   of   smoking   upon    the  mental   effi- 
ciency, 287 
influence  of  fermentation   on  its   quality, 

286 
plant,  its   nicotine  content,  287 
smoke,      physiological      and      bactericidal 
action,  288 

Toilet  creams,   76 

Tonicum  or  Oxyd-Oxydul,  iron,  calcium, 
acetic   and    formic   acid   mixture,    146 

Tonomalare  tablets,  quinine  hydrochloride 
and    arsenferratin,    146 

Tonsillaform,  formaldehyde  throat  tablets, 
146 

Tooth    powders,    oxygen,    formula,    83 

Toxicological  determination  of  morphine, 
547 

Toxin,  hay-fever,  administration  requires 
care,  620 

Toxins,  detection  in  food,  600 

Toxodesmin,  mixture  of  animal  charcoal, 
and  magnesium  and  sodium  sul- 
phates,  146 

Trade-mark  and  patent  laws,  review  of 
their    present    condition,    14 

Trade  mark  regulation,  15 

Tragacanth,  valuation  of  the  powder  by 
cuoxam,  288 

Training  of  pharmacists  in  England,  8 

Transfusion   of   blood,   use  of   herudin,    298 

Transpirol,    glycerol    carbonate,    147 

Triangle,    new    and   convenient    form,    35 

Tricarbin,  trade  name  for  glycerol  car- 
bonate introduced  as  a  chemically 
inert  diluent,  147 

Trichloracetic  acid,  decomposition  by  mer- 
curic  oxide,   497 

Trichlorethylene,  value  of  solvent  powers 
in   drug   assaying,   461 

Trichlorine,  mixture  of  trichloracetic  acid 
and  infusorial  earth  for  removal  of 
warts,   147 

Triglochin  maritimum,  hydrocyanic  acid 
content,  289 

Trigonelline,  occurrence  in  mulberry 
leaves,  521 

Trigone  wax,  an  admixture  to  Indian 
beeswax,    301 

Trinitrotoluene,   use  in   warfare,   475 

Tripod,  adjustable  for  laboratory  burners, 
34 

Trituration,  effect  upon  reactions  between 
solids,  37 

Triturations,    Scheussler's  third,    51 

Trixidin,  use  in  the  treatment  of  sleeping- 
sickness,   147 

Trockenserum,  dry  serum,  147 

Tropseolum  majus,  volatile  oil  of,   431 

Tropaferrin,    albumin    and   iron,    147 

Trunksuchtsmittel,      dipsomania      remedies, 
148 
-antialkolin,   148 
-Coho,  148 
-Frank,  148 
-salt  and  pills,   148 

Trygase,  a  pure  dried  beer  yeast  in  pow- 
der,  148 

Trypsin    and    pepsin,     action    on    one    an- 
other, 609 
solution,     caution     necessary     in     clarify- 
ing,  610 


the   proteolytic    enzyme   of   the  pancreas, 
610 
Tuberculin,    diagnostic   value,   624 

mixed   with   anhydrous   wool-fat   for  per- 
cutaneous reaction,   624 
Tuberculins  and  antituberculosis  sera,  pres- 
ent status,  625 
preparation  and  standardization,   625 
Tuberculocarpine,    an    injection    for    tuber- 
culosis,  148 
Tuberculojodin,   148 
Tubes,   filtering,   simple   device  for  filtering 

solutions   of    resins,    fats,   etc.,   24 
Tubing,  sonjatin,  substitute  for  rubber  tub- 
ing made  of  a  glue  mass,   36 
Tungstic    acid,    separation    and    estimation, 

385 
Turkish    tannin,    composition,    584 
Turmeric,   Bell's  test  for  its  detection,   594 

in   millet  seed,   adulteration,   240 
Turpentine,    larch,    variation    in    acid    num- 
ber,   236 
oil,    not  an   antidote  for   phosphorus   poi- 
soning after  phosphorus   is  absorbed, 
337 
oil,    simple    test    for    petroleum    naphtha 

in,  437 
oil,    source   of   isoprene,   269 
Tussilit-Klistieres,   ready   made   enemas,  148 
Twilight    sleep    technique    being    discarded, 

559 
Typhoid  fever,  value  of  vaccination  against, 
627 
vaccine,  preparation  and  standardization, 
626 
Tyrosin,   mercuriated,   preparation,    462 


U 

Ultra-violet    rays,    esterification    by    means 
of,  395 
for  the  sterilization  of  vaccines,   630 
vulcanization  of  rubber  by,   270 
Unfermented    grape   juice,    manufacture   in 

California,  88 
Unguentum     Iodi     Denigrescens,     stainless 

iodine   ointment,    103 
Unguentum    nigroiodicum,    citosan,    116 
Unhealthy    tendencies    in    therapeutics,    180 
Uniformity   in   Board   examinations,   second 
annual   report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee   of    the    National    Association 
of  Boards   of  Pharmacy,   10 
in    dosage   of   radium   emanation,    353 
United    States    Chamber    of    Commerce    to 
study   food  and   drug  questions,   14 
Pharmacopoeia    IX,    comparison    of   phys- 
ical   requirements    for    volatile    oils, 
406 
Pharmacopoeia   IX,    pharmacognosy   of,    6 
Uranium  salts  used  for  the  characterization 

of  morphine  and  phenols,   547 
Urea  and  urease,   simultaneous  presence  in 
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